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CHAPTER I.—In Rome.—April-June, 1762. 
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St. Agatha of the Goths, the ancient Saticola near the Caudine Forks—A tiny 


episcopal city off the road from Naples to Rome—lIts thirty-seventh Bishop, 
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He sees Cardinal Spinelli at Velletri—Dinner with Cardinal Orsini—A ques- 
tion of etiquette—He goes to Loretto—He is nearly drowned crossing a river 
on his return—Visit to the Bishop of Spoleto—Return to Rome and audience 
with the Pope—The Pope tells him to write in defence of frequent com- 
munion—Examination before the Pope—Consecration in the Minerva, June 20 
—Mass at the shrine of St. Aloysius, June 21, and departure from Rome—A 
mistake at San Germano - Return to Naples—The Saint dines with the King 
—A coachman who is strict about precedence—A visit to Cardinal Sersale— 
Return to Pagani—The Bishop of Troia’s ring—AI]phonsus maintained Superior 
General by the Pope—The Saint’s farewell to his piano and to the monastery 1-26 
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with a scandalous nobleman—After repeated warnings he takes legal proceed- 
ings—The nobleman arms his followers and sets out to send the Bishop to the 
next world—He is forcibly prevented and flees from the diocese—Other 
instances of firmness and courage—In nearly every case the offender is con- 
verted intheend . . : ; : 5 : ; «027-35 
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Reform must begin with ourselves—The Bishop’s humility—His spirit of poverty 
in furniture, dress, and all things—His servants—Alexis Pollio—His lay- 
brother attendant, Francis Antony Romito—His Vicar General, Rubini, and 
Secretary Verzella—His companion, Father Majone —The last-named finds 
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the pressure too severe and returns to the monastery*—Order gf the day—The pacer 
Saint’s clergy always welcome, but not visitors who waste time—The Bishop 
receives a remonstrance about the lateness of his supper hour—His hospitality 
but personal abstemiousness—Sixteen hours a day of prayer, work, and study 
—A secretary locked out of his room-—Austerities—Example being secured the 
Saint can turn to precept. ; : : : : ; . 36-49 
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Description of the diocese: population, 30,000, secular clergy, 400, and 17 religious 
houses—The Saint’s deep sense of his responsibility—General laxity among\ 
clergy and people—A general mission 1762-63—The Saint’s two recommenda-\ 
tions to the missionaries: Simplicity in the pulpit and kindness in the con- \ 
fessional—The Saint’s carriage falls to pieces (for the first but not the last \ 
time)—A woman who will not forgive her son’s murderer—The Bishop goes \ 
on his knees and converts her—Profession of a nun—The Saint’s anger at an \ 
affected preacher—He has missions every two years, and himself provides for _\ 
all expenses . ; : : : : : . 50-61 
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Thousands starve—Cannibalism—The Saint sells everything to buy food for 
his people—His mules and carriage bought by his brother, Cajetan, Jan. 1764 
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palace —The Saint saves the syndic of St. Agatha from a mob intent on murder 

* Though only, as it seems, four years later. 


+ These were a not unusual mode of progression for all classes in the Naples of that time, just as they are 
common in Egypt to-day. They were of large size and perhaps came in with Spanish rule, 
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* This incident is related quite out of place in a chapter headed 1775-6, as it took place in 1782. 
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they are not to ask him to allow them to possess property in common, but 
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tion of the validity of the late elections is decided—The Saint begs the help PAGE 
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' THE BISHOP OF ST. ACATHA. 
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T the foot of Monte Taburno, between Beneventum and Capua, 
stands the little town of St. Agatha, the ancient Saticola, 
near which the Romans conquered the Samnites in a celebrated 
battle. According to Christian tradition, St. Peter, while on his 
way from Brundisium to Rome, evangelised this town, as well as 
Capua and Beneventum. It was destroyed and rebuilt several 
times, but it had become a mere mass of ruins when in the fifth 
century the Goths, who settled there, raised it up again and gave 
it the name of their venerated patron, St. Agatha.t As Sant’ Agata 
de’ Goti the city became famous, and counted many illustrious 
prelates among its chief pastors, not the least distinguished being 
Felice Peretti, afterwards Pope Sixtus V. 

The latest occupant of the See, Monsignor Flaminio Danza, had 
died on October 12, 1761. He had restored the cathedral during 
his episcopate, but at his death he left many other things in the dio- 
cese equally in need of restoration. The vicar capitular and the 
best element of the clergy, realising the urgent need of a worthy and 
holy bishop, did all that lay in their power to obtain such a one 
from God, and during three days the people filled the cathedral, 
to offer up prayers before the Blessed Sacrament, exposed on the 
altar for this end. 

There was no lack of aspirants for the vacant see. As many as 
sixty put forward their claims, among them being bishops, arch- 

1 Could it be however that the name Sant’ Agata is only a corruption of Saticola ?— 
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bishops, and others with court influence to help their suit. We 
may perhaps suspect, without breach of charity, that the importance 
cf being bishop of a diocese of thirty thousand souls so near to 
Naples, to say nothing of the eleven thousand francs of the mensa,* 
a large sum in Naples at that time, had as much to do with the eager- 
ness of the claimants as their desire to regenerate the district. 
These rivalries were a source of considerable embarrassment to the 
Holy See, upon which devolved the direct appointment of the new 
diocesan. Not one of the candidates was really suitable. One of 
them was warmly recommended by Tanucci, but the Pope could 
not accept him without gravely compromising his conscience. On 
the other hand, by refusing him he exposed himself to reprisals 
from the all-powerful minister. Clement XIII. asked the advice 
of his Cardinals as to the best way out of the difficulty. “Holy 
Father,” said Cardinal Spinelli, “ the best way is to choose a man of 
such exceptional merit that he will put all the others into the shade 
from which they should never have emerged. Such a man, eclipsing 
all others not only in talents but sanctity, you have at hand. He is 
Don Alfonso de’ Liguori, Rector Major of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, and a theologian of the first rank.” The rest 
of the Cardinals endorsed this advice, and Clement decided to 
follow it. 

The holy Founder, living peacefully in his little cell at Nocera, 
had not the faintest suspicion of the blow that was about to fall 
upon him. “One of the great mercies of Our Lord,” he said one 
day to his friend Monsignor Borgia, “is that in calling me to religion 
He has saved me from the burden of the episcopate—a burden which 
I-could hardly have escaped had I remained with my family. My 
father and my director would have forced me to accept. God has 
had pity on me.” Tanucci, it will be remembered, had presented him 
for the Archbishopric of Palermo, but the Saint’s entreaties and 
arguments had forced the King to relent. He was feeling sure, 
then, of being allowed to live and die in his solitude at Nocera, 
when about five o’clock in the afternoon of March 9, 1762, “ while I 
was talking to him,” says Father Joseph Paravento, “an envoy from 
the Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr. Joseph Locatelli, presented himself before 
our father, and making a low reverence said: ‘ Your Most Illustrious 
Lordship’s servant.’ ‘What is that you say?’ he asked aghast. 
“The Pope has nominated you Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Bishop, said Alphonsus, ‘ you are joking” But when 
he read the Nuncio’s letter he stood without. saying a word, as if 

1 £440 a year. 
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rooted to the spot, and tears gathered in his eyes.” The fathers. 
hearing the news, came round him and tried to console him. 
After a time he took heart from the thought that the Pope had 
merely intended to show him a mark of esteem, and would not make 
any difhculty about accepting his renunciation. Without losing 
a moment he set forth the reasons which made it impossible for him 
to accept the episcopate. He was sixty-five years of age, infirm, 
deaf, lame, nearly blind, and asthmatic. How then could he under- 
take such a charge, or acquit himself of the great episcopal duty of 
the pastoral visitation? Besides he had by vow renounced all 
ecclesiastical dignities. What a scandal, then, it would be for his 
brethren to see him with crozier and mitre! He could not fail to be 
eloquent on such a theme, and it is a great pity that the sixty candi- 
dates could not have been present to behold his sorrow on learning 
of his promotion, and the joy which lit up his face as he signed his 
renunciation. This done, he handed the letter to the Nuncio’s 
envoy, observing as he took his leave: “ Please do not come back 
again to me with any more of your ‘ Most Illustrious,’ for it would 
be the death of me.” Then he remarked to Father Corsano in cheer- 
ful and hopeful tones: “ That storm has cost me an hour’s time and 
four ducats”—the four he had given to the messenger. “No, no,” 
he added, “ I would not exchange the Congregation for all the realms 
of the Grand Turk.” 

The following day was a day of anguish. Monsignor Borgia 
came to pay a visit to his friend, bringing with him a confidential 
letter from Cardinal Spinelli, which informed Alphonsus of the 
special motive which the Sovereign Pontiff had in view in making 
the choice. He conjured him to spare the Pope any further difficul- 
ties, and accept the bishopric of St. Agatha; he might advance his 
claims to be permitted to retire at a more suitable time. The letter 
brought consternation to our Saint, for it was an evidence that there 
was little likelihood of his renunciation being accepted. In his 
answer to the Cardinal he conjured him, in spite of everything, to 
intervene in his favour, out of pity for himself and the Congrega- 
tion: “If God does not grant my prayer,” he said, “I shall regard 
it as a punishment for my sins.” Borgia added his entreaties to 
those of Alphonsus, and represented to the Cardinal that the Saint’s 
age and infirmities really did entitle him to decline the burden. 

During the next ten days Alphonsus, alternating between hope 
and fear, multiplied prayers, fasts, and disciplines, to win God to 
his side. On Saturday he ascended the pulpit as usual, and begged 
the people to recommend him to Jesus and Mary. “ Ask them,” he 
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said, “to release me from the terrible persecution to which I am now | 
being subjected. They want to wed me to a diocese in my old age— 
they want to put me at the head of a Church.” But neither his 
prayers nor his mortifications brought him any assurance of victory. 
He was heard to lament and murmur: “ This time I shall not get 
off!” Now and then he drew some encouragement from the thought 
that his vow of renouncing all ecclesiastical dignities might save 
him, but he knew it was a very slender hope to rest upon, for after 
all the Pope could dispense him from it. At times he became a 
prey to fits of terror: “If the courier comes back,” he said to Father 
Mazzini one day, “ do not let him appear before me—he would seem 
to me like an executioner, axe in hand.’ His one consolation was 
in his favourite prayer: “My God, Thy will be done!” » To his 
brother Hercules’ question as to how he felt in the matter, he an- 
swered: “I feel as God wills—let Him dispose of me as He pleases 
for the remainder of my days on this earth.” 

Meanwhile his fate was being decided in Rome. Clement XIII. 
was at first inclined to be discontented with his renunciation, but 
several Cardinals, including Spinelli himself, intervened in his 
favour, and represented to the Holy Father that the reasons the 
Saint had brought forward, especially those of age and infirmity, 
were deserving of consideration. So well did they plead his cause, 
that, on the evening of March 14, the Pope seemed to’ be quite 
disposed to release him from the burden of the episcopate; but next 
morning, to the great surprise of all his advisers, he had completely 
changed his mind, for reasons known only to himself. Of his own 
initiative he- ordered the auditor, Mgr. Andrew Negroni, to for- 
ward letters of obedience to Alphonsus. The auditor ventured to 
remark : “ Most Holy Father, yesterday you were going to take pity 
on this holy old man.” “ True,’ replied the Pope, “but since last — 
night God has given me a different inspiration.” No one ventured 
any further objection, Spinelli saying to himself: “God wills it! 
The voice of God’s Vicar is the voice of God.” The auditor at once 
announced to Alphonsus, through the nunciature, the absolute will 
of Clement XIII. The letter was as follows : — 

“Most Reverend Father, I have set forth in detail the reasons 
adduced by you against your promotion to the episcopate. His 
Holiness has expressed himself as highly edified by your religious 
attachment to the Congregation you have founded, and by your 
sclicitude for a work so advantageous for religion, and so rich in 
fruits of salvation. Nevertheless, his Holiness, knowing the great 
needs of the Church of St. Agatha, has not, after mature deliberation, 
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thought it well to change his resolution. Consequently, and by his 
order, I have to express to you his absolute will, namely, that without 
further excuses you unreservedly accept functions which will allow 
of your zeal being exercised on a wider field, and of your working 
not less fruitfully than in your Congregation for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. For this end his Holiness releases and 
dispenses you from the vow by which you have bound yourself, in 
conformity with the rules of your institution, not to accept any 
ecclesiastical dignity. Your Paternity must therefore take it for 
certain that such is the firm purpose of the Holy Father. You will, 
I have no doubt, conform yourself to it with a religious obedience, 
meanwhile taking your own time for the canonical examination.” 
To this pontifical missive the Nuncio added of himself: “I am 
persuaded, Most Reverend Father, that you will bow your head 
under the burden which the Head of the Church imposes upon you. 
We all know that you did not desire the episcopate, and you have 
greatly edified us by your refusal; but permit me to say further 
resistance would be resistance to God’s command. You do not know 
what Divine Providence may have in store, or the good that may 
result from your election for your institute as well as for your 
diocese. Everything possible was done to give effect to your peti- 
tion, yet the Sovereign Pontiff persisted in his resolution—all of 
which shows that the decision comes from the Holy Spirit, who 
assists the Pope when the interests of the Church are concerned. 
Se much to anticipate any objection on your part. I await your 
answer, so as to transmit it to his Holiness.” The Nuncio’s courier 
set out once more for Nocera with these two letters. “On March the 
19th, at about six in the evening, I met him,” says Father Paravento, 
“in the corridor of the monastery, and on my asking him where he 
was going, he answered: ‘To Don Alphonsus. His renunciation 
has not been accepted; I am the bearer of letters from the Pope.’ I 
prevented him from proceeding further, for our Father had several 
times declared that the bare sight of the messenger of evil would 
be the cause of his death. I informed Father Mazzini of what I 
had just heard. He read the letters, together with Father Cimino, 
and then both of them went to the cell of the servant of God. 
‘Father, said Mazzini, ‘let us say an Ave Marta to the Madonna.’ 
‘Has the courier come back, then?’ he asked. ‘Let us first say the 
Ave Maria, repeated Mazzini. Alphonsus knelt down and began to 
pray, but his countenance was all disturbed. Then Mazzini let him 
know of the formal will of the Holy Father confirming his nomina- 
tion to the See of St. Agatha. ‘Where are the letters?’ asked 
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Alphonsus. ‘ Let us see if there is not some way of interpreting them,’ 
After reading them he raised his eyes to heaven, exclaiming: 
‘Gloria Patri! since the Pope wishes me to be a bishop, then I wish 
to bea bishop! Obmutut quoniam tu fecist.1 Then he turned with 
tearful eyes to the fathers around him, saying: ‘God wills it! 
God is driving me out of the Congregation on account of my sins. 
O, my beloved brethren, do not forget me, all of you. Must we, 
alas! separate after having lived together for thirty years in the 
closest union!’ One of the fathers ventured to remark that perhaps 
his friends in Rome would succeed in softening the Pope. ‘ No, no,’ 
he replied, ‘there is no interpretation possible—it is a formal com- 
mand. He had hardly uttered the words when his strength gave 
way at last, and he became a prey to such agony that for five hours 
he could not speak a word.” | 

The shock brought on a crisis. On the next day he was attacked 
by fever, which soon assumed an alarming character. Still he was 
able on the 21st to reply to the offers and congratulations of his 
brother Hercules, in a letter which foreshadowed the kind of life 
that the new bishop intended to adopt. 

“ Nocera, March 21st, 1762. 

“My dear Brother,—I have been so much amazed by the com- 
mand which I have received from the Pope to accept the episcopate 
cut of obedience, that I am like a man stupefied at the thought of 
having to leave the Congregation where I have lived for thirty years. 

“For the rest I thank you for your offer to lend me money to pay 
expenses. If you had not offered to do this I had thought of writing 
to the Pope, as a last resource, that I had no means of paying for the 
bulls and so many other expenses that were necessary; and who 
knows whether this inability might not have delivered me from the 
episcopate ? | 

“JT had written to Cardinal Spinelli to help me to get free, and 
he has done altogether the contrary. What can I say? I sacrifice 
myself to the will of God. 

“ But remember that the money that is necessary will be a great 
deal. 

“As regards the house, I should not care to burden myself with 
expenses. I think that when I come to Naples one or two rooms on 
your first floor will be enough for me, where I can receive visitors 
of distinction. The upper rooms will be for my companions. 
On the other hand, they will not do for me or for the people who will 
come to see me. 


1 Twas dumb, and I opened not my mouth, because Thou hast done it.—Ps. 38, 10. 
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“With regard to the carriage, yes, I shall have to get one; but 
! wish to see whether the late Bishop has left a serviceable carriage, 
because I could get it very cheap. Therefore get the sale of the 
Marquis Valva’s carriage put off a little, because I shall make en- 
quiries in the diocese, and if the Bishop’s carriage will not do, I will 
avail myself of that of the Marquis. This week or the next I shall 
be in Naples, and then we can talk. 

“You are rejoicing, and I do nothing but lament. How was it 
that the episcopate was reserved for me in my old age? But may 
the divine will be always done, which wishes me to be a martyr in the 
last years of my life. I have lost sleep and appetite, and am become 
stupefied at the thought that the Pope never gives such obediences, 
and he has givenit tome. I salute Donna Rachel’ and embrace you. 
Your lordship’s most affectionate brother, 

“ Alfonso, Bishop-Elect of St. Agatha.” 

“P.S.—To-day, Sunday, I am not very well. This morning an 
attack of fever came on, and this evening, when | write, it has not 
yet left me.” 

This letter makes it clear that the Bishop of St. Agatha was not 
going to keep up the state of a great Prelate. When Brother Tarti- 
glione asked him what articles of furniture he should procure for the 
house at Naples, he answered: “ Four straw chairs will be enough.” 
“You must think about getting a carriage and choosing a livery,” 
some of his companions suggested. “If I have accepted the epis- 
copate out of obedience,” he replied, “I wish at least to follow the 
example of bishops who have been saints. Why speak to me of 
carriage or livery? Would you have me play the prince in the 
streets of Naples? ” 

Meanwhile the fever grew so intense as to give ground for fears 
for his life. There was no remedy for his illness, for it came from 
his heart. “ Just judgement of God!” he often repeated; “ God 1s 
driving me from the Congregation on account of my sins!” His 
only consolation and his only hope was in the thought that some day 
he would come back to his little cell at Nocera. “I hope,” he said to 
Monsignor Volpe who never left him, “that in a few years God 
will be appeased by my prayers and labours. Then the Pope will, 
I am sure, choose some more worthy subject for St. Agatha, and take 
pity on me by sending me back to these walls which He is forcing me 
to leave.” | 

When the news of his illness became known he was visited by 
distinguished visitors from all parts. Don Hercules arrived with 


1 The wife of Don Hercules. 
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one of the most skilful physicians of Naples. The latter asked him 
how he felt. “I feel,” he answered, “that the hand of God has 
touched me.’ His brother tried to console him, but he said: “I 
have but one thing to do—the will of God.” Shortly after some com- 
panions of Cioran arrived, with a number of students. He could not 
restrain his tears at the sight of them. “Are you coming to see me 
driven out of the Congregation?” he asked. This thought, which 
so well expressed the wound that had been made in his soul, con- 
stantly came to his lips, in spite of the attempts at consolation which 
Monsignor Volpe and Monsignor Borgia vied with one another in 
making. On the 26th of March he received a letter from Clement 
XIIL., congratulating him and thanking him for his prompt obed- 
ience. The Pope advised him to defer his coming to Rome until 
the weather was somewhat milder. But when the letter arrived the 
malady had made such progress as to indicate that the journey to 
eternity was a more likely contingency than the journey to Rome. 
On the Saturday in Passion week, March 27, the holy Viaticum 
was administered, and after that his only thought was of appearing 
before God. “ Let nothing more be said in this cell,” he said, “ about 
bishops or bishoprics. Speak only of paradise.” 

The public grief was great when it became known that the holy 
founder’s life was in danger. The inhabitants of Nocera felt that 
they were about to lose their father and consoler, and. the glory of 
their town. The canons of St. Agatha, coming to congratulate him 
in the name of the chapter, found him at death’s door, and returned 
in consternation to carry the sad news to the people and clergy of 
the diocese. A rumour of his death had already reached Rome, to the 
sorrow of his numerous friends. The Pope, more afflicted than any- 
body, remarked to those around him: “If he dies we give him our 
apostolic benediction; but if he lives we wish him to come to Rome.” 
From all the houses of his Congregation, or rather from the hearts 
of all his subjects, fervent prayers were offered up to God for the 
preservation of their well-beloved father. God heard their suppli- 
cations, for it was His will that His servant should become a bishop. 
Three days after Alphonsus received the holy Viaticum he was 
suddenly cured. 

Thenceforth his one thought was to begin the journey to Rome, 
so that the faithful of St. Agatha might have a pastor as soon as 
pessible. On Holy Saturday, though still weak, he preached the 
sermon on the Blessed Virgin, and bade farewell to the people of 
Nocera. All were melted to tears at the thought that it was the last 
time they might ever hear him. With deep emotion he recommended 
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them to persevere in the love of Our Lord and in devotion to the 
Madonna. “Do not forget me with Jesus and Mary,” he added. 
“ Beg them to aid me in bearing the heavy burden that weighs upon 
my shoulders. For my part I shall never forget you, nor ever cease 
to recommend you to Our Lord.” When he reached this point the 
whole congregation was sobbing. “ Dearly beloved,’ he went on, 
“ do not afflict me thus, now that I am about to leave you. I give you 
my promise that I will come back to die here.” The prediction was 
destined to be accomplished. Thirteen years later we shall see him 
return, amid the acclamations of the people, to Nocera and his little 
cell: 

The departure was fixed for the following day, but when the 
hour of separation arrived, his companions, supported by the two 
bishops of Nocera and Cava, had to employ all their eloquence to 
induce him to accept the new clothes that had been prepared for 
him. He wished to go to Rome in his old patched habit and the 
cloak which had cost him twenty-five carlins, and with a beard. 
He did not see, he said, why a bishop should be lacking in poverty 
and humility. They endeavoured to persuade him that only a 
superior has the right to be negligent about his appearance, and 
that he would therefore be in a sense showing his authority were he 
to appear before the Pope in his usual guise. Whether this reason 
was regarded by him as conclusive or not it is impossible to say, 
but he was obliged to give way, for his confessor, Father Villani, 
commanded him to obey. He then allowed himself to be shaved, 
put on a newly-made cassock for the first time in thirty years, as 
well as new shoes adorned with iron buckles. ‘“ These shoes,” said 
Brother Francis Romito, “ which he wore on the day of his consecra- 
tion, he wore during the twenty-five years he lived afterwards, and 
they are now preserved at Nocera.” Thus arrayed Alphonsus took 
his place, with Father Villani for travelling companion, in one of 
those wretched vehicles which Neapolitans call mantici, and so they 
set out for Naples. 

At Torre Annunziata the Saint lodged with the Gargano family, 
who had begged to be allowed to show him hospitality. In the 
course of conversation his hosts, friends of old standing, expressed 
their sorrow at seeing him leave Nocera, and at being thus deprived 
of his counsel. His reply revealed the secret hope he still 
cherished. “I am going to Rome,” he said, “ with the hope that my 
objections will carry more weight on the spot than at a distance. 
When the Pope with his own eyes beholds these old bones, he 
will understand that nothing is to be got out of them, and he will 
send me back to die in the midst of my brethren.” 
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When he arrived in Naples and had been through the ordeal of 
receiving hosts of complimentary visitors, climbing the stairs of the 
ministers and members of the Regency, the Nuncio, the Archbishop, 
and others, he wrote to Mazzini: “ Naples, April 14, 1762.—Recom- 
mend me to Jesus Christ, and make others recommend me very 
specially. If I do not lose my senses now I shall never lose them. 

Unhappy me! I left the world as a young man, and now 
when Iam old I have to begin again to have dealings with the world.” 
Everywhere he met with the kindest reception, even the ministers 
showing him marks of the greatest veneration. Tanucci bore him 
a grudge for having accepted from the Pope what he had refused 
from the King. “ Monsignor de’ Liguori,” he remarked one day to 
the councillor Celano, “would not have the archbishopric of 
Palermo when it was offered to him by Charles III, and yet he 
accepts the bishopric of St. Agatha when it is offered by Clement 
XU.” “You are: mistaken,’ rejoined the other, “he refused St. 
Agatha, and only yielded when forced to obey by the Pope.” “ The 
King does not force people,” replied Tanucci, “but he wishes to be 
obeyed all the same.” Still the all-powerful Minister was able to 
conceal his discontent. In fact he treated with great respect a man 
whom he could not help admiring. 

Alphonsus did not forget his friends. Father Coppola, a parish 
priest who had revised several of his works, relates that the Saint 
said to him. when they met: “Just imagine—they have made me 
bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths; but I am going to Rome, and I 
hope the Pope will relieve me of a burden which is too heavy for one 
who is old, infirm, and almost blind like myself.” “ Do not count on 
that,” replied Coppola, “ you will get nothing.” Another intimate 
friend of the Saint’s at Naples was Don Januarius Fatigati, Superior 
of the Chinese College. Some years before Don Januarius had been 
nominated for the bishopric of Cassano, but Alphonsus on meeting 
him had said emphatically: “If you leave a congregation of which 
you are the sole support for the episcopate, you will certainly lose 
your soul.” Don Januarius succeeded in avoiding the mitre. The 
parts were changed now. The two friends on meeting remained 
silent, one through grief, the other through compassion. All they 
could do was to mingle their sorrow, and promise one another the 
assistance of their prayers. 

A number of Alphonsus’ penitents in convents were eagerly await- 
ing his arrival. He did not disappoint them. Mother Mary Graziano, 
Superior of the Convent of the Holy Rosary, told him that they 
had prayed fervently for him that God might give him peace of 
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mind and health of body. “Pray now,” he said, “that God may 
dispose of me as is best for His glory. I have great hopes from my 
journey to Rome. People now address me as ‘ Most Illustrious,’ but 
let them wait. When the Pope sees me, old and infirm as | am, I 
shall have no need to plead, for he himself will say to me: ‘ Take 
yourself off, the mitre is not made for heads like yours.’ So I shall 
receive my dismissal and the honours I deserve.” “ Pray hard,” he 
added, “ God, who can do all things, can help me in this matter also.” 
Yo Sister Magdalen Desio, another of his penitents, he said the 
same: “When I am at the Pope’s feet in Rome, he will see at once 
that [ am not the material out of which bishops are made.” _ 
While he was thus trying to deceive himself, still cherishing the 
hope that the Pope would go back on his decision, his brother, 
Hercules, on the contrary, never ceased to congratulate him—to his 
great distress. “ Brother,” he said one day, “do have pity on a poor 
religious. If you only knew what it is to be a bishop and to have to 
answer to God for a multitude of souls, you would compassionate 
me with your whole heart.” Before leaving Naples he went to a 
jeweller’s and bought his episcopal insignia, consisting of a ring, 
adorned with a piece of crystal, which cost him a few carlins, and a 
pectoral cross, also with crystal instead of stones. When Dominic 
Pcrpora, the jeweller, brought him the cross he balanced it in his 
hands, remarking: “ What a heavy cross you have brought me! ” 
“ Heavy?” exclaimed the jeweller. “Yes, heavy,” he answered, 
bowing his head, “so heavy that I know of none more crushing.” 
Some in our day may think such fears exaggerated. They may 
even think that the sixty eager candidates for the see of St. Agatha 
showed their good sense, and that the folly lay with him who refused 
it, and fell seriously ill when it was forced upon him. But such 
men too often look only to material advantage, while he had medi- 
tated long on the duties and dangers of a bishop’s state. To under- 
stand his fears, which were those of all the saints, we should read a 
pamphlet, which he had published seventeen years before, on the 
obligations of a bishop—Riflessconi utili ar Vescovi, 1745, (Reflec- 
tions useful to bishops)—or that terrible passage in his History of 
Heresies (c. 5, art. 4), in which he says, speaking of an unfaithful 
bishop and his tragic death: “ My hand trembles as I write this, for I 
remember that I too am a bishop, and that many bishops have proved 
false to their trust, have lost their souls and their God, who as pri- 
vate individuals might have worked out their salvation with greater 
ease. Without entering here into the question as to whether an 
ambitious priest who intrigues for a bishopric is in a state ot 
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mortal sin or not, I cannot understand, I must confess, how any 
Christian with regard for his salvation can desire the episcopate, 
and thus voluntarily cast himself into the midst of the thousand 
dangers to which a bishop is exposed.” These words explain the 
conduct of Saints like Ambrose or Gregory, who fled into the woods 
er the desert to escape the responsibilities of a mitre. 


Alphonsus left Naples on April 20, taking with him Dominic 
Antony Jannella, the servant who for long years had ministered 
to the late Bishop of St. Agatha. “ Hearing that Mgr. de’ Liguori 
was in need of a servant,” says Jannella, at the process, “I presented 
myself before him while he was in Naples. He accepted me, 
and [ set out with him for Rome. This was the first time I ever 
saw him, but he at once impressed me as being a saint.” 


On arriving at Velletri, Cardinal Spinelli’s episcopal city, 
Alphonsus waited two days in vain for the return of his Eminence 
who was absent at the time on a pastoral visitation. Before leaving 
Nocera he had again written, begging him to intercede with the 
Pope, but had received the following reply: “I am glad to see you 
restored to health, as I am sure that any fresh effort on your behalf 


would be out of the question for me. In the first place, I shall not 


return to Rome before the month of June, and in the second, if I did 
what you ask I should be performing an ungrateful task for which I 
have no taste whatever.” The Saint, however, persisted in going to 
Cisterna, where the Cardinal happened to be. Spinelli could not 
help smiling at his approach. “ Your Eminence,” was Alphonsus’ 
first greeting, ‘“ you have done mea very bad turn.” But the Cardinal 
excused himself, and told him how the Pope, after accepting his 
renunciation on the advice of his council, had suddenly changed 
his mind. The new determination must have been inspired by Him 
who assists His Vicar to decide aright. “Courage, then,’ added 
the Cardinal, “ and bear the burden of the episcopate with a cheerful 
heart. The help of God is assured in a case like yours in which the 
vocation is more than certain.” The two friends conversed long on 
Church affairs, and when Alphonsus took his leave Spinelli said to 
him with much affection: “Do not disturb yourself about anything 
in Rome—I will be your agent there myself.” It was on April 25 
that Alphonsus entered Rome for the first time. His first visit was 
to the Vatican Basilica. For more than an hour he remained before 


1 Cardinal Spinelli, who had retired from the archbishopric of Naples some years before, 
was now Dean of the Sacred College, and Prefect of Propaganda. In this capacity his 
name often appears in the history of the English and Scottish mission during the 18th 
century. 
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the altar like one in ecstasy, and then he prayed long before the 
statue of the Prince of the Apostles, imploring his powerful protec- 
tion for himself and the flock committed to his charge. 

The fame of his learning and holiness had preceded him to Rome, 
so that he was received everywhere with esteem and veneration. 
Francis Longobardi, Superior of the Pii Operarii at Santa Maria dei 
Monti, who entertained a deep affection for him, claimed the honour 
of showing him hospitality. In Rome, as in Naples, many distin- 
guished visitors called on him, among them being Cardinals Orsini, 
Gallo, and Antonelli, and Father Ricci, General of the Society of 
Jesus. The Duke of Sora, Don Cajetan Buoncompagni, asked him to. 


take up his quarters in his palace, and offered to place a carriage at 


his disposal. Alphonsus declined the palace, but accepted the car- 
triage, which his age and infirmities rendered necessary. A certain 
Abate Bruni, a member of the household of Cardinal Spinelli, came. 
to offer his congratulations. “Alas!” he replied, “I possess none 
of the qualifications requisite for the episcopate; but I bow my head 
under the orders of the Pope, for God commands us to obey him.” 
In the same way he replied to the compliments of Professor Topi: 
“Father Lector, the Pope wants to make a bishop of me; he will 
soon see with his own eyes that I am a worthless old machine.” 

After the receptions began the series of invitations to dinner; but 
these his humility easily found pretexts for declining. To the re- 
peated invitations of the Vincentians he answered : “ Please give to the 
poor of Jesus Christ the dinner you wish to offer to me, in order that 
Our Lord may let me know in Rome His holy will?’ He was, 
however, obliged to appear at the table of Cardinal Orsini, who had 
invited several distinguished guests in his honour. In accepting 
this formal dinner, much against his will, he had overlooked the 
laws of etiquette prescribed for such occasions. Just as he was 
about to reach the Palazzo Orsini it was pointed out to him that he 
ought to have changed his habit for his robes of office. When Mer. 
Testa, he was told, presented himself before the Cardinal one day 
without this formality, the majordomo insisted on his going back and 
doing so. Alphonsus, however, took the risk of making his appear- 
ance in his religious habit. “Your Eminence,” he said, “I have 
been unceremonious enough to come to you in my ordinary dress.” 
“T like that sort of want of ceremony,” said the Cardinal, embracing 
him affectionately in presence of all the guests. 

But in spite of the extreme cordiality everywhere shown him, 
Alphonsus was anxious to escape from the round of visits and com- 
pliments of which he was the object. He had been only three days 
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in Rome when he wrote to his brother Hercules’: “I feel as though 
I had been here a thousand years already, so anxious am'I to escape 
from appearing in public, and from the ceremonies, especially,” he 
added playfully, “as I am being ruined by the presents I have to 
make to everybody. There is any amount of ceremony, but it costs 
one any amount of money.” What especially distressed him was the 
thought that the continual visits he was obliged to make and receive 
left him barely any time to recommend himself to God. The Pope 
was to be at Civita Vecchia for some time yet, so he resolved to make 
a pilgrimage to Loretto pending his return. Villani tried to dis- 
suade him on account of the great fatigue of such a journey, but 
Alphonsus persisted. “ Do not be uneasy,” he said, “ our good Mother 
will assist me. When shall I have such an opportunity again? No- 
thing will seem too much to weigh against the consolation of visiting 
the house in which the Eternal Word became man for me! ” 

He left Rome on April 28, with Father Villani and his servant, 
Janella. On the road the travellers recompensed themselves for 
the forced distractions of Rome, for they passed the day in continual 
union with God. Early in the morning Alphonsus and Father 
Villani made their meditation, which was followed by the canonical 
hours. Then came various prayers, a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament in some village church, the rosary’ and litany, and 
devotions for the souls in Purgatory. Towards noon Alphonsus 
made his preparation for mass. Then followed mass and thanks- 
giving. When the journey was resumed, he said vespers and com- 
pline, followed, as in the morning, by meditation, the visit, and recita- 
tion of the rosary. The rest of the time was passed in singing 
hymns and in devout conversation. He made known to the coach- 
man and his servant his wish that they too should say the rosary. On 
reaching the inn where they were to pass the night, he said 
matins and lauds for the next day. His whole train consisted of 
poverty and humility; he took little with him but the habit and 
zimarra of the Congregation; he fasted in the morning, and ate 
his scanty meal in the evening at the table of the coachmen, like 
the poorest traveller. 

The three days consecrated to Our Lady of Loretto were for him 
three days of unspeakable consolation. It might be said of him 
that he took up his dwelling in the Holy House. He noted, or rather 
meditated on, the most trifling local details, and was heard fre- 
quently to repeat tenderly: “So it was here that the Word of 
God was made man! Here that Mary held Him in her arms! ” 
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One morning he asked Father Villani to leave him alone for a time. 
When alone, he went into that innermost part of the Holy House 
which is behind the altar, and. there, we can easily imagine, 
how deeply he must have contemplated that great mystery of the 
Incarnation, which the Church calls to the minds and hearts.of her 
children three times every day by the sound of her bells. Thanks 
to the kindness of a Jesuit Father, penitentiary of the Church, 
Alphonsus was shown all the artistic riches composing its treasury, 
and tears of joy stood in his eyes on hearing the names of the kings, 
princes, and distinguished men who had bestowed upon Our Lady 
those magnificent testimonies of their filial piety. 

Loretto reminded. him of the mortification of his Lord, and 
with this thought it would seem that he passed those three nights 
on his knees without going to bed. His servant Janella relates 
that he watched him at different hours through the cracks in the door, 
and found him always on his knees, always in prayer. At supper 
in the evening he took nothing but an infusion of sage, and at dinner 
he ate but very little. © When urged to try a dish of any kind he 
was never at a.loss for a reason to avoid doing so. Indifferent to 
all kinds of curiosities, he left his lodgings morning and evening 
with no other goal than the Santa Casa. On the way thither a host 
of destitute pilgrims stretched out their hands to him, and he gave 
an alms to each. One of them was only half clothed, and on him 
he bestowed his best shirt. 

The hour at last came when they must quit the celebrated shrine, 
but Alphonsus left his heart there when he departed. On his return 
he could speak of nothing but the great mystery. which had been 
accomplished there. Nor, as we shall see, did Jesus and Mary lose 
sight of their faithful servant. On the return the pilgrims reached 
a point where the road crosses the little river Tarni. Recent rains 
had swollen the stream into a veritable torrent. The driver of the 
vehicle, miscalculating the depth of the water, urged his horses 
across, but as they advanced the water rose higher and higher about 
the wheels until the interior of the carriage was flooded. The Saint, 
considering his age and infirmities, might have had a fatal accident, 
had not his courageous servant taken him on his shoulders to the 
opposite side. Happily they were only a short distance from 
Spoleto, where they arrived the same evening. 

On learning of the arrival of Alphonsus, Mgr. Vincent Acqua, 
Bishop of Spoleto, then confined to his bed by illness, sent him his 
carriage and begged him to accept his hospitality in the episcopal 
palace. Alphonsus consented, to the virtuous prelate’s great joy. 
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The good bishop had never seen the servant of God, but knew 
him by his books. The prelate told the Saint of the great un- 
easiness he felt on the subject of his diocese. “I have on my 
hands,” he said, “two hundred parishes, and forty religious 
houses. The amount of work to be done is immense, and I have not 
sufficient labourers to cultivate the great field which God has en- 
trusted to me. So you can imagine my distress.” Alphonsus con- 
soled the zealous bishop in an interview which lasted well into the 
night, and his hearer could have wished the night still longer 
so that he might, have enjoyed more of the words of a saint. Ever 
afterwards he blessed God for having allowed him to entertain His 
holy servant. 

On May the 8th Alphonsus entered Rome for the second time, 
simultaneously with Clement XIII. His first care was to make appli- 
cation for the audience which was to decide his fate. When admitted 
to the Pope’s presence he threw himself at his feet, but Clement raised 
him up, embraced him, and made him sit by his side. Alphonsus, 
still resolved to make a supreme effort to be relieved of the great 
burden which he did not think he could bear, went on his knees and 
began to plead his cause with all the eloquence of which he was 
capable. He represented his advanced age, his infirmities, and 
above all his incapacity—three reasons more than sufficient, he 
thought, to render him unfit for the episcopate. Clement was fully 
enlightened as to his supposed incapacity. He contented himself 
with answering, not unkindly, but in a tone which admitted of 
no reply: “ Obedience works miracles; trust in God, and God will 
help you.” He made him sit down again, and conversed with him 
for an hour and a half on the moral and political situation in the 
kingdom of Naples, and on the state of his Congregation. Alphonsus 
was thus given an opportunity of telling the Pope of the great good 
that was being done by the missions, and how in spite of legal 
difficulties his institute was able to hold its ground through the 
personal kindness of the bishops and the king. 

Clement XIII. found such pleasure in his conversation that he sent 
for him several times during his stay in Rome. One day he kept 
him three hours, asking his advice in important Church matters. He 
ever after spoke with great veneration of the wisdom and sanctity 
of the new bishop. “I have spoken at great length with the 
Pope,” Alphonsus himself wrote to his brother Hercules, “and he 
has been kindness itself towards me? In Rome, as elsewhere, 
people are given to noticing the favours of authority, and before 
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long the report spread that the Bishop of St. Agatha was about to 
be raised to the purple. | Perhaps it is fortunate that the report was 
unfounded, considering his own feelings about honours. 

During one of these pontifical audiences the conversation turned 
upon the subject of frequent communion, and Alphonsus took occa- 
sion to inform the Holy Father that a book of his on the matter had 
met with much opposition from rigorists, who, on the plea of devo- 
tion, exaggerate the dispositions required for communicating with 
fruit, and keep the faithful at a distance from the holy table. “ And 
what, then, is their object?” asked the Pontiff, indignantly. “I 
know the fruits that have been and are being produced by frequent 
communion. It was wrong of you to keep silence—you must an- 
swer your opponents.” Alphonsus, ever obedient, composed during 
his stay in Rome his “Apologetic answer to the letter of Don 
Cyprian Aristasio on frequent communion,” of which we have al- 
ready spoken. He offered this work to the Pope and Cardinals, 
receiving from them assurance of their satisfaction at his treatment 
of the subject. | 

It required all an apostle’s courage for a man to devote himself 
to theological labours during a time when every moment of the day 
might be said to have its occupation. Alphonsus was to be seen 
everywhere, now in the Secretary of State’s office, now in the houses 
of the Cardinals and Prelates, or in the antechamber of the episcopal 
examiners, waiting patiently until it pleased the servants to admit 
him. Wearing only his simple habit, and waiting for his turn with- 
out giving his name or dignity, no one paid the slightest attention 
to him. One day while he was standing in the antechamber of the 
Secretary of State among the crowd of applicants for audience, a 
Capuchin Father recognised him and grew indignant to see him 
treated thus. He remarked to the Cardinal’s servants: “Do you 
know who that religious is to whom you are paying no attention? 
It is Alphonsus de’ Liguori, the saint and scholar, whose writings 
are known throughout Italy and the world. In spite of his humble 
appearance he is none the less worthy to be admitted among the 
first.” 

Bishops-elect are obliged before their consecration to undergo an 
examination, to enable the Sovereign Pontiff to assure himself as to 
their theological knowledge. The three examiners appointed to 
question our Saint were Cardinal Galli, Grand Penitentiary, the 
Abbot of San Pietro in Vincoli, and the Dominican, Ricchini, Master 
of the Sacred Palace. They asked him on what subjects he would 


1 Tt is in the form of a letter to a prelate, Rome, 1762. 
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like to be examined. He declared that he would be glad to leave 
the matter to their choice, but they very graciously begged him 
to choose for himself, so he selected the treatises de opinione pro- 
babilz, and de legibus. “ For the third subject,” said the Dominican, 
slyly, “I have a question which you will like, namely, whether it is 
permissible to desire the episcopate: An liceat appetere episco- 
patum?” This was touching a sore point. Alphonsus smiled, but 
it was easy to see from his sad face that he was more inclined 
to weep. | 

On the day before the examination he went to San Lorenzo in 
Borgo, to see the magnificent procession of Corpus Christi, for he 
wished to rejoice in the honours rendered in the capital of the 
Christian world to that mystery of love which the impious for so 
many centuries have dishonoured. There again he showed the spirit 
of mortification which actuated him. He was suffering from a 
violent headache brought on by the intense heat of the day, yet when 
offered some ice to alleviate it, he found a pretext for declining. 
But his pain had a deeper and more active cause than the heat, for 
the burden of the episcopate still terrified him as much as ever. On 
returning in the evening to the house of the Pil Operari at Santa 
Maria dei Monti he was seized with a severe attack of vertigo, which 
robbed him of appetite and sleep. He ate but little, and that only at 
Father Villani’s command, in order that he might be able to go 
through his examination on the following day. 

On June 11, the day after the feast of Corpus Christi, Alphonsus 
was introduced by Cardinals Orsini and Antonelli into a hall where 
the Pope and the examiners were awaiting him. The bystanders 
- noticed in his pale and contracted features that he was ill, and felt 
sorry to see him thus placed at a disadvantage; but when they heard 
his clear answers they were more convinced than ever of the striking 
superiority of his talents and knowledge. 

He had hardly set forth his theory on the use of probable opinions 
when the examiner, Cardinal Galli, remarked bluntly: “ Your thesis 
is untenable, for there is a law condemning it.” “ What law?” asked 
the Saint. “ The law,” replied the Cardinal, “that when in doubt 
we must choose the safer part.” Alphonsus, thus driven to defend 
himself, refuted the objection with reasons so convincing that the 
examiner declared himself to be fully satisfied. The Saint after- 
wards related to Father Volpicelli that at that- moment all his 
scruples about his moral system vanished completely. 

The Dominican, Father Ricchini, kept his word —asking him point 
blank whether or not it is lawful to aim at the episcopate. Alphonsus 
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probably failed to hear the question, for he begged the examiner to 
speak a little louder, whereupon Galli turned to the Pope and said: 
“Holy Father, there are none so deaf as those that will not hear.” 
History is silent as to the Saint’s answer to Father Ricchini’s ques- 
tion, but it is not hard to guess what it was. 

On such occasions it is usual for the new bishop, after the exami- 
nation to address his thanks to the Pope for appointing him. One 
of the Cardinals explained this to Alphonsus, but he seemed not to 
understand, for he observed a rigid silence. The Cardinal insisting, 
he said at last: “ Holy Father, since you have deigned to make me 
a bishop, pray to God for me that I may not lose my soul.” Perhaps 
the Cardinal was satisfied, but there can be little doubt that he must 
have considered the compliment as neither long nor elaborate. 

In a consistory held in the apostolic palace on the Quirinal on 
iuie 14, the Pope “gave the Church of Sant’ Agata de’ Goti, in the 
Ulterior Principality, a province of the Kingdom of Naples, to the 
Right Reverend Lord Don Alfonso de’ Liguori, Neapolitan priest 
and missionary apostolic.” There was no drawing back now—the 
Church was awaiting her pastor. The consecration took place on 
June 20 in the Church of the Minerva, at the hands of -the 
Dominican Cardinal, Ferdinand de Rossi, assisted by Mgr. Innocent 
Gorgoni, Archbishop of Emesa, and Mgr. Dominic Giordani, Arch- 
bishop of Nicomedia and Vice-Gerent of Rome. The bishop subse- 
quently avowed to his confessor that it was the most sorrowful day 
of his life. He compared it with that other terrible day when his 
father held him for three hours in a close embrace begging him not 
to leave him. “ In the first case,” he said, “I had to struggle with a 
father who loved me tenderly; in the second I had to struggle with 
myself, to accept in spite of my repugnance a charge, the responsi- 
bility of which made me tremble.” 

Once a bishop, Alphonsus thought only of going to his flock. 
During his stay in Rome he had seen only the four great basilicas— 
St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran’s, St. Paul’s outside the walls, and St. 
Mary Major’s. As for curiosities, he had visited the Vatican library 
for the purpose of admiring the venerable manuscripts of Christian 
antiquity which it contains. Pagan Rome interested him as little 
as the museum of Portici had done. He went, therefore, to say 
farewell to the Prince of the Apostles, and recommend his diocese 
to him; after which he arranged for his departure. 

The Roman Curia regretted the departure of the servant of 
God, whose eminent piety, mortification, and charity had been 
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admired by the whole city. Indeed one may well imagine that his 
manner of life should have attracted attention, as everything out of 
the common does. The new bishop with his plain dress, his rosary 
hanging from his girdle, and his broad-brimmed hat, had nothing 
in common with the large number of prelates who drew people’s 
eyes on themselves by their rich and elegant style of dress. 
“ By continuing to wear the habit of your Congregation,” a high 
dignitary remarked one day, “you are giving an example which 
edifies the whole of Rome.” It was known that this man, simple 
and modest as he was, had a reputation for learning and eloquence 
over all Italy. Yet he was as strict with himself as an anchorite 
might have been, and those who had seen him at the tables of the 
great, related how he seemed to regret the little food and the few 
drops of wine he took, and how he never touched any delicacy set 
before him. Every evening, though worn out with the fatigues of 
the day, he took the discipline, and afterwards spent the night on 
the ground. At least the servants declared that they found his bed 
untouched every morning.’ 

Before leaving Rome he was presented with a list of fees for the 
bulls and other expenses of the chancery. “I did not ask for the 
episcopate,” he said, “it was imposed upon me. The only way I 
have of paying these charges is out of the revenues of my Church, 
and these revenues I must employ in relieving the poor.’ The Pope 
then ordered that the bulls should be forwarded gratuitously. 
Somebody informed him that he could obtain in the usual way the 
right to wear the zucchetto or skull-cap during Mass. The brief of 
concession would cost something. “ What!” he exclaimed, “spend 
money for the privilege of showing less respect to Jesus Christ! ” 

At his final audience with the Pope he asked him to recommend 
to Our Lord the bishop of St. Agatha and his diocese. “ Do you also 
pray for the Church and for me,” replied Clement. When the servant 
of God had taken his departure, the Holy Father added: “ When 
Mgr. de’ Liguori dies there will be one saint the more in heaven.” 

On June the 21st Alphonsus, after having said mass in the 
Church of St. Ignatius at the altar of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
left Rome for Naples and Nocera, taking the road which leads to 
Monte Cassino. At Ceprano, where he offered up the holy sacri- 


1 Though it might be that he kept up the habit of his congregation and made his own 
bed—before leaving his room.—Translator. 

2 Deposition of Francis Puoti at the ordinary process at St. Agatha, fol. 867. This 
Francis Puoti then an advocate in Rome, and later on Canon of Naples, was brother of 
Antony Puoti, Archbishop of Amalfi, and probably nephew of the Mgr. Joseph Puoti, 
mentioned above (Bk. ii., ec. 18), who helped the saint so greatly in obtaining the papal 
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fice, the church was adorned as on great feast days, and thronged 
with a large crowd which had gathered to receive his bless- 
ing. On the other hand, God procured for him a great morti- 
fication, through a misunderstanding. The Saint had made an 
appointment to meet two young religious of Monte Cassino, stepsons 
of his brother Hercules. They had asked to see him on his return 
from Rome, but owing to some misunderstanding they failed to make 
their appearance at San Germano, where the meeting was to take 
place. Alphonsus and Villani then determined to ask _ shelter 
for the night at the abbatial palace of San Germano. Villani 
announced the Bishop of St. Agatha through the grating, but 
there was no answer. A second intimation was equally un- 
successful. Finally a lay brother made his appearance—only to 
say however: “ The strangers* quarter is full, we cannot lodge any- 
body,” after which he retired’ precipitately. Villani, despite his 
usual mildness, was very much put out, but Alphonsus remarked 
with perfect calm: “ Blessed be God! It is He who has arranged 
all this.’ And indeed this is the only explanation of a fact other- 
wise unaccountable, for Benedictine hospitality is well known.’ The 
travellers, like the holy family, finding not even an inn where they 
~might lodge for the night, took refuge in a miserable ale-house, 
where the bishop would have been obliged, as Villani actually was, to 
sleep on the floor, were it not that the host forced him to accept his 
own room. 

The next day, June 24, another disappointment awaited them. 
The driver, in spite of his promise, did not arrive until half past four 
in the afternoon at the village where the travellers had arranged to 
say mass. Alphonsus was thus deprived of the happiness of offering 
up the divine sacrifice on the feast of St. John the Baptist. To 
make up for this, however, he had the satisfaction of fasting until 
the evening. On his arrival at Capua he had to undergo innumer- 
able congratulations, and sit at the Archbishop’s table. His 
humility caused him to look back with regret on the repasts he had 
made on the journey with the poor vetturin?. A little farther on, at 
Aversa, he found his brother Don Hercules and Father Ferrara, who 
had come out to meet him, so as to accompany him back to Naples. 
They arrived together at the capital on the afternoon of June 
the 25th. 

Here he was detained by visits and receptions for eight days. 
All the Neapolitan nobility, proud to count the learned and holy 


1 Cardinal Capecelatro in his life of St. Alphonsus (Bk, ilii.,c. 1), says that a lay br other 
was often the only occupant of this house. 
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bishop as one of themselves, presented their congratulations. Once 
more, therefore, he was obliged to meet prelates and princes, mem- 
bers of the Regency and ministers, and to endure everywhere the 
same official compliments on the subject of a dignity which weighed 
on his shoulders so heavily. But when he found himself at the 
house of one of the ministers he availed himself of the opportunity 
of begging for his help. “I am going to a diocese where disorders 
are not uncommon,” he said to the Marquis de Marco, the Delegate 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs. “Everybody will try to justify his 
conduct, and God grant that everyone may succeed! Still, if I 
should be forced to have recourse to your authority, I ask of you 
to have at heart the glory of God and the salvation of souls.” 
“Have no fears on that score,” the Marquis replied; “if the King’s 
arm is necessary it will not fail you.’ The Bishop of St. Agatha 
already showed that he had no intention of tolerating those who 
gave scandal or sowed tares in the field of God. 

In spite of the honours heaped upon him, Alphonsus remained 
the humblest of men. The young King invited him to his table. 
He went to the palace, but, being unknown to the gentlemen in 
waiting, he would in all likelihood have been left in the antechamber, 
had not a canon of his diocese explained who he was. When he was 
about to be introduced with all sorts of ceremony he remarked 
reproachfully to the canon: “See the nice results of your indis- 
cretion!” During the carriage drives he was obliged to make, his 
coachman was so proud of the privilege of driving a Bishop, that 
he was fully determined never to allow anybody, Duke or Prince 
though it were, to pass him on the road. All the commands of his 
master were lost on the intractable coachman. One day, for example, 
when near the gate of Santo Spirito, he came up with the carriage 
of some nobleman. As usual he tried to pass it, but this time he 
had inet with another coachman not less susceptible on the point 
of professional honour, and the two began a race which might have 
ended Heaven knows how, had not Alphonsus put his head 
out of the window and commanded his intrepid charioteer to retire 
from the field. On reaching home the hapless coachman received 
a severe rebuke, together with the formal order to give way 
to everybody, even to an itinerant vendor of fish. 

A priest of Arienzo happening to be in Naples, thought it his 
duty to pay his respects to his bishop. He presented himself, 
Tannoia tells us, before the Saint like a perfect Ganymede, perfumed, 
curled, and with buckles on his shoes. The bishop looked pityingly 
on the exquisite. “My son,” he said with good-humoured frank- 
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ness, “neither your shoes nor your style of doing your hair become 
a priest. If you, who should be models for people in the world, 
deck yourselves up in this way, to what excesses will they not go?” 
The priest profited by the lesson, and took care to let his brother 
clergy know that in their new bishop they would find a reformer. 

Alphonsus was now growing more and more impatient to be with 
his flock, and therefore confined himself almost entirely to purely 
official visits. After confirming the son of his cousin, Don Francis 
Cavalieri, seeing his two sisters for a few minutes at the Convent 
of St. Jerome, and encouraging the members of the Congregations, 
who regarded him as the apostle of the diocese and a model for 
them all, he refused all remaining invitations, and set out on the 
road to Nocera. . On the way he stopped at Torre Annunziata 
to pay his respects to Cardinal Sersale, who happened to be there 
on his pastoral visitation. ‘“ Well,” observed his Eminence, “so 
they have caught you!” “One must obey,” replied the Saint with 
a sigh. The two Bishops discoursed long and _ affectionately 
together. As they went down the staircase, the Cardinal, perceiving 
the episcopal coachman, remarked with a laugh: “I see you have had 
a Cardinal’s livery made for your men.” “ Not I,” he answered, 
“but my brother Hercules.” As a matter of fact he had asked for 
a grey livery for his servants, but Hercules had chosen one of 
blue with red trimmings. “ And the buckles,” observed the Cardinal, 
who loved a joke, “of course you got them from the best jeweller in 
Rome?” The little iron buckles Alphonsus was wearing had per- 
haps cost a carlin, and he regretted even spending this much for the 
useless bits of iron on his shoes. After this visit he resumed his 
journey, arriving at Nocera on the evening of July 3: 

Three months had elapsed since his departure, and now the 
people gathered before the house to welcome the new bishop. It 
was Saturday, and he announced that he would preach the sermon 
on the Blessed Virgin, as had been his wont. The church was 1m- 
mediately thronged, but no sooner did he appear in the pulpit than 
the congregation burst into tears. The thought that it was perhaps 
the last time they would see or hear him stifled all other feelings 
in their breasts. Such is the powerful influence exerted by the 
saints, who by the greatness of their virtues show forth the super- 
natural beauty of their divine Master. 

Next day a multitude of priests and gentlemen might be seen 
hastening to the monastery to receive his blessing. But out of con- 
sideration for his feelings they congratulated him less on _ his 
dignity than on the happy issue of his journey, and on the apparently 
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improved condition of his health. The Bishops of Cava, Avellino, 
Nocera, and Lettere arrived shortly after. The last-named of 
these, Monsignor Giannini, was glad to proclaim himself, notwith- 
standing his great age, the humblest of Alphonsus’ spiritual sons. 
He had been Vicar-General to Monsignor Cavalieri, the Saint’s 
maternal uncle, and on the day of his consecration had been pre- 
sented with a magnificent rochet and a ring of great value, both of 
which had belonged to the venerable prelate. These presents, which 
he had jealously preserved ever since, he now brought as an offering 
to the worthy nephew of the Bishop of Troia. The compliment was 
warmly approved of by all present, and Alphonsus, in returning 
thanks for the gift, related how he had been indebted to his uncle 
for his victory over his father’s opposition to his vocation. 

At the monastery the joy caused by his return was tempered by 
the thought of the approaching separation. A month or two before, 
however, a plan had been devised which mitigated the sorrow of the 
community. The fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, when they 
saw that they were about to become orphans, had asked themselves 
“what would become of the Congregation if it were to be deprived 
of its main support. The difficulties of the situation and their spirit 
of filial love had inspired the six consultors with the thought of 
keeping Alphonsus at the head of the Institute, which he would 
govern henceforth through the medium of a Vicar General. Father 
Villani, himself a consultor, had been appointed by his colleagues 
to present to the Pope this petition: “Most Holy Father, .it has 
pleased your Holiness to nominate to the see of St. Agatha Don 
Alphonsus de’ Liguori, the founder and mainstay of our Congrega- 
tion. It would therefore devolve upon us to replace him by another 
perpetual rector. But his rule has procured so many advantages, 
spiritual and temporal, for the Institute, that we all unanimously 
desire to confirm him in the office of Rector Major, first, in order 
that our Congregation may continue to make progress under his 
direction, and then to give our father a well-deserved testimony of 
our veneration and gratitude. In this case the government would 
be exercised by him through a Vicar General of his own choos- 
ing, with all the powers of the Rector Major in ordinary 
matters, but with the obligation of consulting and obeying him in 
grave questions, such, for instance, as the dismissal of a subject, or 
the founding or abandoning of a house. We desire also that the 
election of the Vicar General be confirmed by the Holy See. Such, 
Most Holy Father, is the petition I lay humbly at your Holiness’s 
feet, in the name of all the consultors and of all our communities, 
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with the hope that, having regard to the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of our institute, you will graciously confirm him in his office by 
your Apostolic authority.” 

The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, acting in the name 
of the Pope, had accorded the favour asked on May 25, 1762. “ it 
is my desire,” said Clement XIII. to Father Villani, “that your Con- 
gregation suffer no injury from the elevation of its Founder. On 
the contrary, I wish to see it grow stronger and richer in good sub- 
jects, for I find great consolation in the good it is doing in the 
Church, and particularly in the kingdom of Naples.” Alphonsus 
then learned in Rome, some days before his consecration, that he 
would have to bear the double burden of the episcopate and the 
government of the Institute, but, it need hardly be said, the Pope’s 
decision, instead of overwhelming him, brought calm to his soul, by 
relieving him of the most bitter of his sorrows. “Iam to remain in the 
Congregation,’ he exclaimed, “ God does not wish to drive me out 
_ of it, notwithstanding my sins.” He chose Father Villani for Vicar 
General, and his choice was ratified by the Pope and welcomed by 
the members of the Order. 

One can well understand, under such circumstances, the joy with 
which father and children were united more closely than ever in the 
bosom of the Congregation, notwithstanding the approaching separa- 
tion. Still the wound in Alphonsus’ heart was too deep to prevent 
him from being again and again overwhelmed with sorrow. In view 
of the great number of visitors, rooms more suitable for receptions 
were allotted him, at a considerable distance from the cell he used 
to occupy. One evening, while walking with the fathers in the 
corridor, he passed before the little room in which he had lived 
Xe) long. “O my beloved cell,” he exclaimed tearfully, “once upon 
a time the sight of you used to fill me with joy, now it breaks my 
heart!” Indeed, his emotion overpowered him, and he was obliged 
to retire in order to hide it from the eyes of the others. Brother 
Messina on another occasion tells us: “He entered the recreation 
room, where I happened to be, and sat down at the harpsichord. | 
went to look for some of the pieces he had composed—the Salve 
Regina and the Duetto between Jesus and the Soul. When he had 
played them I asked him if he intended to take the harpischord to 
St. Agatha. ‘What are you saying?’ he answered, ‘a bishop has 
something else to do besides playing the harpsichord. The people 
would cry out in amazement: ‘Listen to our bishop making music 
for himself!’ When anyone asks what a bishop is doing we should 
be able to answer that he is either praying or preaching or giving 
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audience.’ From that day forth his fingers never played a note 
for thirteen years. At St. Agatha, as his secretary, Verzella, relates, - 
an excellent piano was transported one day from the seminary to 
the episcopal palace for some ceremony, and the servant of God 
had a tempting opportunity, but he did not yield to it. 

Alphonsus remained only five days at Nocera, notwithstanding 
all the entreaties of the fathers that he should prolong his stay. The» 
doctors of Nocera, as well as those of Naples, earnestly urged him 
to defer his departure for St. Agatha until the heat had diminished ; 
but he refused to be influenced by their arguments. A bishop, he 
said, should be indifferent to personal inconvenience or danger, and 
think only of the souls entrusted to his care. He was then advised 
to remain for some time at Arienzo, a town in his diocese, where he 
would find better air and a more comfortable house than in his 
cathedral city. “No,” he\ answered, “God Himself has fixed my 
residence at St. Agatha.” He had already sent on Brother Leonard 
Cicchetti to prepare his rooms, and on July 8 he bade farewell to 
that house of Pagani which had been so dear to his heart. The 
fathers accompanied him tearfully to the threshold of the door. As 
he stood there for a moment he turned to them and exclaimed, much 
moved: “ Good-bye, beloved brothers, Our Lord has not judged me 
worthy to remain any longer in your company. Do not forget your 
poor exile—for to live away from you is to live in exile” A 
great crowd had gathered in the monastery square. “I am 
saying good-bye to you, my children, he said, but never fear, I shall 
come back to die at St. Michael’s. I wish my mortal remains to 
sleep in the midst of you.” He passed on, and soon the carriage 
which bore him and Father Margotta disappeared on the road to 
Naples. 
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CHDAPCE TG Roy Th: 
The Pastor’s Beginning—1762. 


HE new bishop’s train was anything but imposing. Two 
carriages containing five persons—Alphonsus, his brother 
Hercules, Fathers Margotta and Majone, and Canon Germieri of St. 
Agatha, left Naples on July 11; but sanctity is of itself so great 
a marvel that it has no need of external pomp to draw men’s hearts. 
The journey of the servant of God was a continuous ovation. At 
Casoria, where he stopped to say mass, large numbers of the clergy 
and gentry came for his blessing. At Maddaloni, the Provincial of 
the Conventuals offered a banquet in‘his honour. The Bishop of 
Caserta, Mer. Albertini, not content with congratulations, insisted on 
accompanying him, together with the notables of the city, to the 
borders of his diocese. An immense crowd awaited the holy pre- 
late at the bridge of the royal aqueduct which separates the diocese 
of Caserta from that of St. Agatha. “ Monsignore,’ said Canon 
Germieri, “ you are in your diocese; please give us your blessing.” 
The Saint, much moved, blessed all the people who had come to wel- 
come their new pastor.. Further on he was greeted by a display of 
fireworks, and the discharge of mortars, by the inhabitants of Valle 
di Maddaloni. As he passed the church Alphonsus perceived a dense 
mass of people, who had come in from all the country round, and 
filled the streets asking for his blessing. He left his carriage and 
entered the church, followed by the crowd. There he delivered a 
touching address to the good people, in which all could read his 
ardent zeal for the salvation of souls. “I am going now,” he said 
as he blessed them, “ but I leave my heart here with you. In a little 
while I will send missionaries who will draw down upon you an 
abundance of divine blessings.” At Bagnoli, an episcopal manor, 
there were more acclamations from the inhabitants, overjoyed at the 
privilege of receiving the servant of God. 

On reaching St. Agatha the bishop left his carriage in the court- 
yard of the episcopal palace, where a gathering of ecclesiastics, reli- 
gious, and leading men of the town was waiting to pay him their 
respects. With this distinguished escort he was brought in procession 
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to the cathedral. There before the Blessed Sacrament exposed he 
prayed a long time. His emotion was visible. When the Te Deum 
had been sung he addressed the people, and for nearly an hour 
held them spellbound. He could only adore, he said, the divine 
providence which had made him a bishop in spite of his unworthi- 
ness. He had not come to St. Agatha to lead an easy life, but by 
word and work and example to stimulate all.his people to give 
serious thought to the great affair of their salvation. He did not 
come to command, but to give himself to all of them, in order to win 
them to Jesus Christ. But if the bishop, as a good shepherd, must 
provide his flock with good pastures, the sheep too must prove docile 
to his teaching if they are to escape ravening wolves. Then, 
addressing the clergy, he conjured all the priests and religious to aid 
him in bearing the heavy burden that weighed upon his shoulders. In 
conclusion he announced for the following Sunday the opening of 
a general mission, which he would give himself at the cathedral, 
as well as spiritual exercises for the clergy and gentry. He then 
gave Benediction, and received the obedience of the clergy. 

During the course of his address an incident occurred which 
alarmed all present. The speaker was seized with such a violent 
and obstinate attack of coughing that he was rendered almost in- 
capable of articulating a word, in spite of all his efforts to continue. 
When he had got over it, one of the canons observed to his 
colleagues around him: “ Gentlemen, let us get ready to choose a new 
vicar capitular, for if Monsignore has another such attack it will 
surely be the last.” The observation was reported to the bishop. 
“Let him look out for himself,” said Alphonsus with a smile; 
“perhaps he does not know that green pears fall more easily than 
ripe ones.” The forecast was made in jest, but before long it became 
serious enough, for the canon died soon after in the prime of 
life. 

Such was Alphonsus’ entrance into his episcopal city and his 
taking possession of the see. The old people of the place contrasted 
the simplicity, poverty, and humility of the new diocesan with the 
pomp and magnificence of some of his predecessors, and all, young 
and old alike, as he passed through them on leaving the church, 
exclaimed: “ This time we have a saint for bishop.” 

The admiration was still further heightened when, as soon 
happened, they had proof of the complete disinterestedness of the 
new pastor. Several of the aristocracy of the place sent him a 
quantity of provisions for the table, with choice wines and liqueurs, 
in sign of welcome. He expressed his gratitude to the donors, and | 
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showed himself generous towards their messengers, but he refused 
to accept any of the presents, and sent to the market for everything 
needful for the day’s repast. He also refused gifts of the same 
kind offered by different religious communities, declaring his 
inviolable resolution never to accept any present whatever. 

Meanwhile his secretary, Felix Verzella, who also filled the office 
of majordomo, set about preparing a banquet worthy of the occasion. 
Had he not to do honour to the distinguished guests who were to 
sit at the bishop’s table? But alas for him! Alphonsus was 
scandalised at the sight of the tables groaning under the weight of 
dishes, and sent for him to tell him that he must change his ideas 
of what was becoming to a bishop. “Do you think,” he said, “ that 
I have come here to give banquets when so many of the poor are in 
need? Let nobody want for anything at my table, but there must 
be nothing superfluous!” To prevent any further prodigality 
he himself drew up the list of daily fare, which was to consist of the 
minestra and boiled meat, with an extra dish for the others who sat 
at table with him and any strangers who might happen to come. 

In the evening he went to his room for a night’s rest after the 
fatigues of the day, and to his great astonishment found a bed 
richly adorned. He called Brother Leonard, and said: “My dear 
brother, what have you done with my palliasse?” © The brother 
replied that the canons had taken the furnishing of the palace upon 
themselves, and that besides it was impossible to find suitable straw 
in St. Agatha. “ Well,” said Alphonsus, “1 wish you to procure 
some at any cost.” He then ordered the mattresses to be removed 
and had the empty straw sack brought and stretched upon the boards. 
Upon this penitential bed he lay down to rest, though not until 
he had administered to himself a severe discipline. Next day he 
inspected the palace, and when he had found the smallest and most 
uncomfortable room in it he chose this for his own. Thus he had 
the satisfaction of transporting his little cell of Nocera to St. Agatha. 

After visiting the rooms, he made an inspection of the garden. 
There were no trees or vegetables to be seen. He at once commanded 
Brother Leonard, the gardener, to plant all the herbs necessary for 
kitchen use—as though it were February instead of July. Leonard 
said that it was too hot and that nothing would grow. “Do what I 
tell you,” repeated Alphonsus. The brother obeyed, amid the satir- 
ical remarks of the bystanders. Later on, says Tannoia, people 
were much astonished to see the vegetables flourish wonderfully 
without exception. 

Next Sunday, July 18, the bishop carried out his promise of 
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opening a mission for all, and a retreat for the clergy. He reserved 
for himself the evening sermon in the cathedral, with Father Mar- 
gotta to prepare the ground by a catechetical instruction. Before 
the sermon zealous canons went through the streets inviting the 
people to avail themselves of the spiritual exercises. Their efforts 
were not needed, for the preaching drew such crowds from the city 
and the neighbouring villages that the vast space within the 
cathedral could not contain them all. Alphonsus’ simple and touch- 
ing eloquence produced striking results every day. | When the 
congregation saw the Saint, not content with exhorting them to virtue, 
arm himself after the sermon with a stout cord and scourge himself 
in expiation of the crimes of sinners, the hardest hearts were moved. 
From morning till night crowds besieged the confessionals. Priests 
from outside the town were lodged at the episcopal palace, and they 
alone were allowed to hear confessions, so as to give the people full 
liberty of conscience and close the door to sacrilege. The mission 
was the means of producing extraordinary conversions, reconcilia-. 
tions, and acts of restitution. Sinners sunk in vice for years returned 
to a truly Christian life. Others gave themselves up to acts of 
mortification which people of northern climes would find it difficult 
to understand. One artisan, for instance, conceived so great a horror 
for his sins that he armed himself in his compunction with a discip- 
line, and scourged himself so cruelly that he died shortly after from 
the effects. 

Among the converted, Alphonsus had the consolation of being 
able to reckon one of the leading men of St. Agatha, James Rainone, 
brother of his archdeacon. He was a young man, but his life 
was scandalous beyond his years. Again and again his virtuous 
brother had endeavoured in vain to bring him to a sense of duty— 
passion triumphed over all the efforts of brotherly love. But during 
the mission grace won the victory in his soul; he renounced his dis- 
orders, and henceforth led a life of such holiness and penitence as to 
be an object of edification to the whole city. Alphonsus established 
a confraternity for gentlemen in the Church of Carmel, and James 
was appointed president. But he did not long survive the mission; 
his death was that of those privileged mortals whom God transforms 
suddenly by a miracle of grace. 

Another incident occurred which shows the holy prelate’s power 
over his hearers. He was preaching on the last judgement! While 
the ears of the people were still ringing with the terrible words pro- 
nounced against the reprobate, he put on a black stole, took a lighted 
torch in his hand, and announced that he was about to follow the 
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example set by the divine Judge, by cursing impenitent usurers, 
blasphemers, but above all those who were living in open sin. A 
man well known in the town for his many acts of injustice was pre- 
sent at this scene, and as he heard the terrible curse fulminated on 
all such as he, terror seized him to such an extent that it brought on 
a fever, from which in a few days he died. “ Alphonsus’ zeal,” says 
Tannoia, “rendered him an object of terror to the powers of hell. 
He appeared in the pulpit like an apostle consumed by divine fire. 
Trustworthy persons have attested to me that one evening, while 
exciting his hearers to the act of contrition, he seemed to be sud- 
denly changed—his face was aflame and his whole expression trans- 
figured, until he looked like a being of another world.” 

The clergy met in the winter court. Never had they heard 
a preacher so simple and so apostolic. It was to all asif Our Lord 
were once more present, telling His apostles: “ You are the light of 
the world. You are the salt of the earth.’ Many regained their 
fervour, and all understood that under this missionary bishop 
nobody would be allowed to sleep in idleness and sin. 

Before closing the mission the Saint invited the whole town to a 
general communion for rich and poor, clerics and laity alike. He 
had obtained a plenary indulgence from the Pope for all who com- 
municated on that day. The people presented themselves in crowds 
at the holy table. Many of the converted had not been to this great 
sacrament for years. Alphonsus was deeply moved at the sight of 
that multitude come to receive their God. His heart, burning with 
love for Jesus Christ and the souls of men, spoke in his words as he 
addressed them before and after communion, so that all present 
wept aloud. Henceforth a marked change came over the city. 
Communions became more frequent, the church was filled with 
worshippers, and devotion to the Blessed Virgin grew apace in men’s 
hearts. | 

Alphonsus reaped these fruits of salvation with the sweat of his 
brow. Neither priests nor people could ever understand how a man 
so old and so infirm could endure such fatigue as he did. “We 
asked God to give us a good bishop,” said Dean Buonanno, “ and 
God has heard our prayers, but our pastor is killing himself.” “Do 
you not see,” said the Treasurer to the Vicar-General, “that Monsig- 
nore is shortening his days with such excesses? You, who know of 
all the tears we have shed to obtain him, should moderate his zeal. 
If there is no other way, get his confessor to give him a formal order 
to husband his strength.” The subject became a general topic of 
conversation, for in truth he had no mercy on himself. 
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Towards the middle of the exercises one of the two teeth he had 
still left began to give him such pain as to banish sleep from his eyes. 
It was suggested that he should send for a certain Moretto, a cele- 
brated dentist in Naples, but he refused, adding when his friends 
grew importunate on the subject: “Are not the men who pull out 
teeth in these parts as good as those of Naples? Ask the barber, 
and let us be patient. I want to employ the people of my own 
diocese, for God has put them under my charge.” “ There is a man 
at Santa Maria a Vico,’ said Archdeacon Rainone. “ He is fairly 
skilful, but he works only in the morning, for in the afternoon he 
is always drunk.” “Ask him to come,” said the bishop. The 
practitioner thus curiously recommended came, and placed his illus- 
trious patient on the ground preparatory to his operation. Felix 
Verzella wished to support his shoulders, but Alphonsus, taking his 
crucifix in his hand, replied: “ My best support will always be my 
Lord who has suffered so much for me.’ Then crossing his arms 
on his breast, he bore the extraction of the tooth without a murmur. 
The same morning, in spite of the pain he still felt, he pisaees to 
the priests, and in the evening to the people. 

Only one tooth was now left, but this, instead of being i service 
to him, was the cause of much inconvenience, so he had this one also 
extracted at the close of the mission. The operation caused him 
much pain, for the tooth was still sound and firmly fixed in the jaw. 
The operator had to make three separate attempts, and use all his 
strength to get it out. The bishop remained impassive throughout, 
only remarking with a smile when all was over: “ That tooth made 


a stout resistance.” Then turning to the operator he remarked 
pleasantly : “ Master Nicodemus, after to-day you will get no more 
custom from me.” History does not say whether this example of 


patience had any influence in making Master Nicodemus a more 
sober man. 

Some time after the close of the mission, the feast of the 
Assumption, the titular feast of the cathedral, came round, and 
with it an admirable opportunity of thanking the Blessed Virgin 
for the graces obtained during the past month. The bishop offici- 
ated pontifically for the first time. The Pope granted a plenary 
indulgence to all who approached the sacraments and assisted at 
the solemn ceremony, with the result that the church was thronged 
with the faithful, eager to behold at the altar the good bishop who, 
like his Master, sacrificed himself continually for the salvation of his 
people. 

Hitherto the faithful had seen only the merciful kindness of aary 
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pastor towards the faithful or repentant members of his flock; they 
were soon to learn with what courage he would pursue the raven- 
ing wolves that were making havoc among them. Among those 
converted at the mission was a married woman named Elizabeth, 
who had been living for a number of years in sin with one of the 
most powerful noblemen of the district. The unhappy woman, 
touched by grace, had asked pardon for the scandal she had given, 
in presence of a church full of people. A few days afterwards, 
however, her betrayer had followed her into her own house, and by 
dint of threats and importunities induced her to abandon her good 
resolutions. This relapse caused unspeakable sorrow to the Saint. 
He sent for the man, represented to him the gravity of his sin, and 
exhorted him to repentance, but in vain. The profligate, strong in 
the influence he wielded, arrogantly turned his back on the bishop. 
He was warned a second time and answered with insults; a third 
time, and he replied with threats. No means were now left to the 
bishop but to appeal to the royal authority ; and this he did. 

At the time of which we write the civil power, although very fre- 
quently hostile to the Church, still held it a duty to protect the 
people against public immorality, and especially against the pro- 
fanation of the sanctity of marriage. At Alphonsus’ request there- 
fore Tanucci, as Minister of State, denounced the crime to the 
tribunal of Montefusco, and ordered the arrest of the culprit and 
his accomplice. The man became furious on learning that proceed- 
ings had been instituted against him, and getting together a band of 
bravos he set out with them in the direction of the palace, with the 
intention, he said, of sending the bishop to the next world. In 
all probability he would have done so had not another powerful 
nobleman at the head of his servants forced him to beat a retreat. 
The Saint when informed of his danger, simply said: “Well! 
let him assassinate me—I shall gain the crown of martyrdom.” 
The wretched man fled in order to escape imprisonment, and his 
accomplice, after a few months’ detention, was banished for life. 
Having thus rendered the scandal impossible, Alphonsus ceased legal 
proceedings, and the man later on admitted his errors and asked for 
forgiveness. In after years his conduct was a subject of edification 
to his fellow-citizens, and he never ceased to lament the disorders 
of his past life: 

Another act of severity struck even greater fear into the hearts 
of the givers of scandal. There was at St. Agatha a young ex- 
convict who continued to lead a criminal life. The bishop repri- 


manded him several times, but finding that he was incorrigible had 
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recourse to the magistrates,,.who ordered the arrest of the culprit. 
He opposed a desperate resistance to the archers when they came to 
take him in the house of his partner in guilt, and was killed by them 
on the spot. Alphonsus grieved for the loss of this man’s soul, but 
he was determined to make the occasion a salutary lesson for liber- 
tines. He ordered, in concert with the authorities, the corpse to 
be carried outside the town between four lighted torches, and it was 
denied Christian burial. 

In the task of purging the city and the whole diocese of public 
scandals, Alphonsus was resolved to make no exceptions. Guilty 
clerics were to be visited with as much severity as guilty laymen. 
At the very beginning, when he received his clergy for the first time, 
he solemnly warned them. “I desired,” he said, “to end my days in my 
little cell at Nocera, but Our Lord, whose designs are inscrutable, has 
chosen me to be your father and pastor. As long as you conduct 
yourselves as faithful children and docile members of my flock, you 
will find in me the most tender of fathers and the most charitable 
of pastors; but if, on the other hand, you fail in your duties as 
ministers of God, no human respect shall prevent my putting an 
end to the evil. In cases in which my own arm 1s not strong enough 
to remedy scandals, I shall make appeal to the secular arm.” That 
these were no idle warnings was proved during the very first days of 
his government. 

There was a certain canon of the cathedral, belonging to one of 
the best families of St. Agatha, whose deplorable conduct had been 
for many years a scandal to the city. Monsignor Danza had 
thought of depriving him of his dignity, but the wretched man had 
been enabled to retain it through the influence of his family, and in 
particular owing to the support of his two brothers, one of whom was 
a colleague in the Chapter, and the other President of the Royal 
Council. | With such support he came to regard himself as beyond 
the reach of authority, and gave himself without check to his irregu- 
larities. | The Saint on his arrival in the diocese endeavoured to 
win him over with kindness and paternal remonstrances, but the 
unhappy man only took occasion from these advances to ridicule 
the bishop’s humble appearance. One day Alphonsus humbled 
himself so far as to throw himself at the feet of the hardened ney 
“My son,” he said, drawing the crucifix forth from his breast, “if 
you will not do what I ask you for the sake of the character which : 
bear, do it for Jesus, who died on the Cross both for you and me.” 
But the unhappy man turned his back on his bishop and continued | 
his old life. 
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The Saint, having thus exhausted all the means of persuasion, 
informed the offender that if he did not at once put an end to his 
scandalous life he would be handed over to the secular arm. At 
the threat his hearer was seized with such rage that he all but threw 
himself upon his judge. “ My son,’ said Alphonsus, “if you will 
not cease your disorders of your own accord, God will force you 
to do so.’ After the interview he entered a complaint against this 
ecclesiastic and a still more criminal priest, whom he had endea- 
voured in vain to convert. The two were arrested and thrown 
into prison, and afterwards transferred to Montefusco. The rela- 
tions of the canon begged Alphonsus to have him sent back to deten- 
tion at St. Agatha, which he did.- “My dear friend,” he said to 
him one day, “it is not you I have punished, but your sin. I love 
your soul, and I wish to save it at any cost. Think well then on 
this soul of yours, and remember that there is a God and a hell.” 
The Saint’s wonderful charity at last began to produce its fruits in 
a heart blinded and hardened. by passion. Thoughts of faith 
gradually revived in the sinner’s soul, and the good pastor at last 
had the consolation of seeing his prodigal son awake to a sense of 
his position. After a year in prison the diocesan authorities con- 
demned him to reclusion for three years in a house of retreat, but it 
was only after a longer period that he was once more permitted 
to stand at the altar. The other criminal priest was condemned to 
ten years’ detention in the fortress of Ischia. 

These rigorotis measures forced professional libertines to leave 
their’ accomplices. Criminals hid their evil deeds, the brazen be- 
came more circumspect, and good people, delivered from public 
scandals, congratulated themselves on having at last found a bishop 
-whose government possessed a divine blending of gentleness and 
strength. As for our Saint, he had not been many months in his 
diocese before he knew it sufficiently well to be able to write to 
Villani: “ For myself I am well by God’s grace, but full of anxiety 
about this blessed spouse that has fallen to my lot.” 


1 », Tann. III., ¢. 9, end. He wrote to the same effect to his brother Hercules in a 
letter of Nov. 5, 1762. 
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ChAP YT PR 
A Bishop’s House. 


EFORE undertaking the visitation of his diocese Alphonsus 
was anxious to establish order in his immediate surround- 
ings—the episcopal city, the seminary, and above all in his own 
house. He was convinced that if the bishop himself be not above 
reproach all his teaching and remonstrances will produce but little 
effect. The bishop, he says at the beginning of his Reflections, is 
the light which God has put on the candlestick to enlighten all the 
inhabitants of his house. He may preach as much as he likes, but 
if he does not give good example his subjects will pay small heed 
to his instructions. Hence the words of St. Paul to Titus: “In all 
things show thyself an example of good works, in doctrine, in integ- 
rity, in gravity.” Alphonsus’ daily life was a living commentary 
on the words of the Apostle. 

True though it often is that, as the proverb says, honours alter 
manners, the Bishop of St. Agatha never ceased to be the humble 
religious he had always been. There was nothing of the great 
prelate about him in his diocese any more than there had been at 
Nocera. His armorial bearings figured neither in the church nor at 
his house. The seal he used bore no other imprint than the cross. 
His predecessor, Monsignor Danza, had left in the treasury of the 
church a magnificent chasuble of cloth of gold embroidered with his 
arms. Alphonsus, out of his own purse, added to it a cope and 
dalmatics with the dead bishop’s arms, to the great disgust of the 
canons. They wished to have these bearings removed and replaced 
by those of the Liguori, but the Saint asked them whether the 
substitution would add anything to the splendour or devotion of 
the functions, and the ornaments were not touched. 

It was a generally recognised custom to give the bishop the title 
of ‘Your Excellency. Alphonsus, however, protested against the 
employment of this title. “It is quite sufficient,” he said, “to have 
the title of ‘Illustrissimo, which the Church grants, without our 
adding to it a pompous designation which she does not admit.” His 


1 Reflections useful to bishops, c 2, sec. 2. Titus tt. 7. 
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persistence in refusing to be addressed as ‘ Your Excellency’ led 
to the discontinuance of the practice throughout the diocese. He 
never ceased to show his dislike of all display or pretentiousness. 
He went out either alone or accompanied by a single priest, his 
language never savoured of command or superiority, and he treated 
everybody, but especially ecclesiastics and religious, with deference. 
He never took a decision on a matter of any importance without first 
asking advice. “ When a case presented any difficulty,” says Arch- 
deacon Rainone, “he caused a consultation to be held. He re- 
garded himself as not fit to decide anything, while everybody else 
rendered homage to his knowledge and sound judgement. When- 
ever an Opposing opinion seemed to be more in harmony with the 
truth than his own he ended the discussion by adopting it. He 
was a truly humble man, forgetting himself, and seeking only to be 
left in obscurity and despised.” 

The bishop’s palace was like the bishop himself. People some- 
times imagine that luxury and dignity go well together—our Saint 
had entirely different views. “ The furniture of the episcopal lodg- 
ing,” he says, “should be simple and modest. Jesus Christ com- 
mands humility, not magnificence. It is a subject of great edifica- 
tion for all to see the house of a bishop poor, and destitute of all 
that display which feeds the pride of people in the world.” On 
arriving at St. Agatha he had contented himself with buying a few 
things of small value which had been left by his predecessor. The 
canons had furnished all the public rooms of the palace splendidly, 
but he considered that the furniture was too sumptuous, and with 
the consent of the chapter sold it, and devoted the proceeds to the 
cathedral. The palace was thus before long so transformed that it 
looked like a monastery, with the touching simplicity of poverty for 
its only decoration. 

His own room contained only a table of common wood, a few 
chairs, and a little bed without hangings, covered with coarse sheets 
and a woollen counterpane, like that used by the poorest of the poor, 
and worn thin from use. He would never allow another to be sub- 
stituted, even in the depth of winter. When the weather became very 
cold he kept himself warm by stretching his zimarra over the bed. 
His inkstand, paper, snuffbox, and other articles of common use all 
showed the same spirit of poverty. The only thing on the walls 
of his cell was a large crucifix which had been presented to him by 
the Superior-General of the Pii Operarii, and a picture representing 
Our Lady of Good Counsel. 


Nor was the furniture of the other rooms in any way more 
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sumptuous. One of the beds, it is true, had a damask counterpane, 
left by Monsignor Danza, but this bed was reserved for distinguished 
guests. Pictures of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the Saints, 
adorned the vestibule, the staircases, and the corridors of the palace, 
giving it, as has been said, the severe and religious aspect of a 
monastery. . 

His dress was equally poor.. Except during episcopal functions 
he continued to dress,:as of old, in the habit of his Congregation. 
One of his friends finding him arrayed one day in a purple cassock 
remarked as a matter of course: “ You are going to take part in 
some ceremony, are you not?” “No,” replied Alphonsus, “ but I 
have had to get my habit mended.” He had only one.’ When the 
new habit, which we have seen he was obliged to get for his con- 
secration, had become old and patched, Brother Francis Romito de- 
termined one evening to supply a new one in its place. The Saint 
did not at first notice the substitution, beyond the fact that the 
sleeves were not the same.. “So you have given me new sleeves?” 
he remarked. “ Yes,” said Romito, “the others were too far gone.” 
“ Now that I look closer,” said Alphonsus, “ I see that the whole habit 
is new.” “So it is,” answered the brother, “ You really could not 
decently show yourself any longer in the old one.” “ Never mind. 
Go and get it for me.” “If you don't like this one,” said the brother, 
“you must go without, because I have given the old one to a poor 
man.” “ You are determined to have your own way,” said Alphonsus, 
baffled at last. 

He was told one day that his linen was falling to pieces in the 
hands of the laundress. “But,” he objected with a smile, “old 
things become an old bishop, and, besides, I must think of clothing 
the poor.” The cross he usually wore was of copper-gilt. For 
episcopal functions he had one of silver-gilt, ornamented with 
crystal. Some years later his pastoral ring could not be found, | 
and there was much anxiety displayed in the search on account 
of the precious stone which was set in it. “It is only a piece 
of glass,” he said with a smile. Huis uncle’s ring, which was pre- 
sented to him by the Bishop of Lettere, he had sold to help the poor.’ 
Jokes were made about the rarity of the missing gem. ‘ Yet that 
ring,” he observed, “such as it is, has cut an honourable figure in 
Rome—they never knew that it was after breaking my best water 
bottle that I had that diamond made from it.” | 

No wonder then that people were greatly edified by what they 
saw of the Bishop and his lodging. “I have found,” said one 
gentleman, “ideal poverty—bare rooms, straw-bottomed chairs, ~ 


1 Supra, p. 24. He sold it in the great famine of 1764; see below c. 7.—translator. 
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tables more primitive still, and the bed the poorest of all.” The 
speaker never ceased to speak in terms of admiration of this imitator 
of Him who was infinitely rich, yet made Himself poor for love 
of us.’ 

A man with such simple tastes had no need of a numerous house- 
hold. “Let a bishop’s surroundings be simple and modest,” he says 
in his Reflecteons. “ His household should be for service and not for 
vanity.” He limited himself to what was strictly necessary—a cook, 
coachman, and valet. These servants, as members of the episcopal 
family, were expected to conduct themselves as true Christians, 
attend Mass every morning, and approach the sacraments at least 
once a fortnight. Card games were forbidden, and they were rigidly 
prohibited from frequenting taverns. The Saint was determined 
that his people should edify everyone by good manners, honesty, 
and above all by a virtuous life. On this last point he was always 
inexorable. For other faults he was indulgent, but a servant found 
guilty of loose morals was at once dismissed. Once the Saint 
happened to learn that his coachman was leading an evil life. Not 
only did he discharge him, but he required that the man should 
leave the district, and when the offender refused to obey, Alphonsus 
secured a warrant of arrest against him from the civil authorities. 
The wretched man was enabled to effect his escape only by bribing 
the officers of justice. ‘“ The scandal is at last at an end,” said the 
Saint on learning of his servant’s flight, “and the culprit has even 
had to do some penance for his sin by opening his purse strings to 
buy his liberty.” 

Alexis Pollio, the privileged servant of Alphonsus, was only 
twenty when he entered the Saint’s service, and he never left his 
venerated master. He was a witness at the process of canonization. 
“Tt was in 1758,” he says, “that I had, for the first time, the happi- 
ness of seeing the servant of God, in Naples, my native place. I 
was presented to him by my director, and as | lived at no great dis- 
tance from the Liguori mansion had the privilege of being able to 
speak to him about the wants of my soul, and ask his advice, when- 
ever he came to his brother, Don Hercules. On his return from 
Rome, after being made bishop, he took me into his service, to my 
great satisfaction, and I remained with him till the end of his life. 
I used to speak familiarly with him on many occasions, both about 
my work and spiritual things.” Alexis was devout and virtuous, 
and yet Alphonsus could not rest until he saw him married, such 
was his fear that he might be exposed to the occasions of sin.’ 


1 Many years later, after his wife’s death, Alexis Pollio became a Redemptorist lay- 
brother. 
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Besides these two, Alphonsus had with him Brother Francis An- 
tonio Romito, who entered the Congregation in 1741. This pious 
and affectionate brother loved the Saint devotedly, and lived with 
him till the end of his life, not so much to wait on him as to help him 
in his works, especially in the copying of manuscripts for publica- 
tion. Brother Francis Antony rang the bell for the different exer- 
cises in the palace as regularly as if it were a religious house! 

The two other persons who lived with the bishop were his vicar 
general, Rubini, and his secretary, Verzella. Nicholas Rubini had 
exercised the functions of vicar general for ten years. Alphonsus 
honoured him with his confidence, and before long came to entertain 
so much esteem for him that he thought it his duty to recommend 
him for a bishopric, notwithstanding the loss he would be to 
St. Agatha’s. “I know,” he said, “ his knowledge, prudence, and char- 
acter. He has truly all the qualities necessary to make an excellent 
bishop.” Another, however was appointed to the see in question, 
so Alphonsus was enabled to avail himself of the counsel and society 
of his vicar general until he himself left the diocese.’ 

Felix Verzella tells us in his evidence in the process of beatifica- 
tion, how he first met Alphonsus. “On Holy Saturday of the year 
1752,” he says, “after being ordained to the priesthood, I went to 
St. Michael’s (Nocera) to see the servant of God, of whose sanctity 
I had heard a great deal. He received me in his cell, and spoke to 
me of the duties which the priesthood involves. ‘My son,’ he said, 
“God keep you from ever celebrating in mortal sin, for you would 
soon contract the habit of doing so, and thus come to despise holy 
things, and lose your soul like Judas. If you wish to persevere, 
be a man of study and prayer. He gave me also a copy of his 
Eternal Maxims, which I still treasure as a precious relic. When 
he became bishop, ten years later, he was in need of a secretary. 
One day while I was making the spiritual exercises at Sant’ Angelo 
a Cupolo, the fathers asked me if I would like to go to Monsignor 
de’ Liguori as secretary. I gladly consented, and remained with him 
until 1773, when I was obliged to leave on account of ill-health. 
During all this time I enjoyed his intimacy. He used to talk to me 
about the administration of the diocese, and I heard his confession 

1 Brother Francis Antony Romito was one of those many saintly lay-brothers with 
which the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer has been blessed from its beginning. 
He was born in Naples, June 18, 1722, and not only served St. Alphonsus all through his 
episcopate and till the end of his life, but was a most important witness in the process of 
his beatification. He died a holy death, Nov. 4, 1807.—translator. 

* v. A letter of the Saint to Francis Gaetani, Prince of Teano, Jan. 4, 1768. The see 


in question was Sora, and Joseph Britto, a Theatine, was elected, and ruled over it from 
1768 till 1797. 
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every Saturday, except when I was absent or unwell. Thus I 
have always had the greatest affection and reverence for the servant 
of God.” Felix Verzella collected a multitude of facts concerning 
the life and virtues of Alphonsus, and was one of the principal 
witnesses at the process of canonization. 

In the early days of Alphonsus’ episcopate Father Majone also 
lived at the palace. He had accompanied the Saint to help him with 
his works and to console him in his exile, as the new bishop called 
it. Majone admired Alphonsus’ activity and zeal, though it is not 
unlikely that he experienced no httle difficulty in following in his 
father’s footsteps. On August 2, 1762, that is to say, a few weeks 
after the taking of possession, he wrote to his confreres: “ You wish 
to know some news about our Father. . . . We have hardly time 
to eat or sleep or draw breath—and after all it is not clear whether 
he is satisfied. Everybody admires his unwearied devotion in his 
work, his patience with applicants for favours, kindness with the 
little ones, charity with all, his readiness to go down to the church 
to listen to one, to go up to the reception room to answer another—to 
go anywhere to render a service to anyone who asks for it. All his 
time is spent in preaching, and working, without truce or pity for him- 
self, at the organisation of this poor diocese. One delinquent he 
summons for a reprimand, another he recommends to the care of his 
parish priest, to another he writes a paternal letter. His disin- 
terestedness has caused him to refuse even the smallest present; his 
generosity to the poor is without limit. He actually wanted to sell 
his carriage so that he might be able to give more, but we have put 
ourselves on guard over him. Certainly it would be difficult to form 
an idea of the poverty that reigns in these parts. Since the report 
got abroad that Monsignore gives alms there has been a regular 
procession of beggars to the door, to say nothing of the appeals that 
are showered upon him from all quarters.” 

Majone, like everybody else, admired the bishop’s devotedness, 
but the unceasing labour it entailed upon himself was not altogether 
to his taste. After eight months of it he yearned to return to his cell, 
and begged Father Villani to have him called back to the Congrega- 
tion. Alphonsus was very much grieved. “As to Father Majone,” 
he wrote to Villani, “ the news that your Reverence has given me has 
afflicted me very much, because, on the one hand, I have need of a 
capable subject who will help me to preach, give retreats, and examine 
candidates, and will give me advice in the many troubles and 
scruples which come on me every day—for I am full of afflictions 
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from a thousand quarters, and can scarcely draw breath. As God 
wills, so also do I will. On the other hand, I do not wish to keep 
anyone by force and with a bad will, for that would only give me 
greater pain. 

“Father Gallo would be good, but his health is bad, and he is 
melancholy, and so he would not stay a month, and would write to 
you worse things than Father Majone. 

“I do not know of whom else to think. Father Cajone is Rector. 
I hear Father Picone is going to Girgenti. Father Strina would be 
no use to me for consulting. The rest are all too young. Father 
Cimino, besides, is Rector. Your Reverence may think of some 
other and propose him to me, because I cannot think of any other. 

“ Nevertheless, I have since spoken to Father Majone, and have 
told him that I do not want to keep him if it is displeasing to him. 
He has admitted to me that he has made known to your Reverence 
his desire of going back to live in one of our houses, but all the same 
he will stay willingly and help me as long as it 1s the will of God. 

“ Nevertheless, I do not employ him in troublesome cases, or col- 
lecting revenues, or other worldly matters, but only in preaching, 
hearing confessions, and similar spiritual things. Wherefore I see 
that his is a pure temptation to disquiet him and me. He tells me 
that he will remain with pleasure. Therefore let us wait and see, 
and meanwhile your Reverence will be looking out for some subject 
who could help me, in case he should show me he 1s weary of it, 
because I do not wish for that pain besides all the others that I have. 
But I think there will not be any other who can help me in place of 
Father Majone, except Father Cajone, or Father Cimino, or Father 
Picone. May the divine will be always done. I have felt this blow 
a good deal. I bless your Reverence and all. Your brother 
Alfonso, of the Most Holy Redeemer, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

P.S.—“ Whenever you have an opportunity, try and encourage 
Father Majone to help me with a good will, me, a poor old man, 11], 
and full of scruples and afflictions; telling him that by so doing he 
will certainly do the will of God and a great act of charity. Besides, 
he pleases me, lives retired, gives edification, keeps out of quarrels, 
helps me with his advice, helps me with his preaching, and in examin- 
ing. It would be with difficulty I should find another like him, 
except Cajone and Cimino. I say to help me with a good will, for 
if he stay with a bad will it would be better for him to go, because 
with a bad will he would more afflict me than give me help.” 

Majone stayed some time longer at St. Agatha out of deference 


1 Letter of March 28, 1763. 
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to the Saint, then yielded to his inclination and returned to commu- 
nity life. We shall see later on that this was not the only sorrow 
he was destined to give to his holy founder. 

Our readers are now acquainted with the bishop’s residence and 
household. It remains for us to describe the strict rule of life 
observed by the episcopal family, master and servants alike. The 
order of the day, as handed down to us by Verzella, Romito, and 
Pollio, shows that the daily routine of the bishop differed but little 
from the former life of the religious. It may be summed up in the 
three words, prayer, work, and penance. 

In the morning the little community rose at the signal given by 
Brother Romito. As at Nocera, Alphonsus’ first act was to take the 
discipline. Half an hour after the signal for rising the whole 
household assembled for meditation—an exercise from which none 
were exempt. “ Meditation,” he said, “is to the soul what intelligence 
is to the body. He who does not on rising pay his homage to God, 
and ask God to direct him to pass the day in a holy manner, does 
not live like a man but an animal.” Immediately after meditation 
he recited his little hours. 

After thus doing his duty to God, Alphonsus, ever thinking of 
the welfare of his neighbour, gave audience to all who wished to 
speak to him. The servants had orders to admit everyone without dis- 
tinction. Poor and rough peasants received the kindliest and most 
fatherly reception from their pastor. He inquired after their wants, 
their business, their children, with the interest of a saint who in every 
person sees a soul to be saved. As for priests, they did not need to 
be announced; they were at all times free to come to him with perfect 
confidence. “These are my special friends,’ he used to say, “I 
wish them to communicate with me with absolute freedom.” Women 
he never received in his room but always in a parlour, and in presence 
of a third person. Brother Romito was always there. ‘“ You may 
be at your ease,’ Alphonsus would say to the visitor, “this brother 
is discreet.” If the conversation were to last for any length of time 
he used to sit down politely at a little distance from his interviewer, 
and with eyes cast down. In cases when he was called upon to re- 
prove women for bad or suspicious conduct, he was always accom- 
panied during the whole time by one of his household. The custom 
of kissing the priest’s hand, so dear to the Neapolitans, he greatly 
disliked, and whenever a woman wished to do so, he replied: “ Kiss 
the habit—that will do as well.” 

The audiences over, Alphonsus, without losing a moment, set 
himself to work, either at study or in the composition of some new 
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book. But should anyone, were it the poorest of the poor, present 
himself, he left his occupation at once, and did not resume it 
until he had satisfied the caller. “Only a word,” said a parish priest 
one day, seeing him very busy. “ Not one, but a thousand if you 
like,” Alphonsus answered, laying down his pen. People soon 
came to know, however, that he was an enemy to all useless visits, 
and they did not trouble him without having some good reason. 
Whenever a caller endeavoured to start a conversation after finishing 
his business, Alphonsus would dismiss him gently with some such 
phrase as: “ Well, we must make the most of our time.” Recommend 
me to Jesus and Mary.” Sometimes he could not, out of respect for a 
visitor, shorten the interview, but it was clear to all that on such 
occasions he suffered inwardly at the loss of time involved. One 
day, while he was being detained unwillingly by a caller, the servant 
came to say that a parish priest was outside waiting to speak to 
him. “Come in,” said Alphonsus, readily, and the stranger was 
induced to depart. “Oh!” said Alphonsus to the priest, “it is 
such as you | like to see, and not those idle people who come here to 
talk about things with which I have nothing to do.” He was ever 
faithful to his vow never to lose a moment of time. “I have never 
seen him,” says Verzella, “allow himself any amusement however 
innocent, either in useless conversation, or in listening to news. 
He was always occupied for God, in study, prayer, or in the affairs 
of the diocese.” 

At an advanced hour he interrupted his work to celebrate holy 
mass, for which he always made a most fervent preparation. This 
was the most solemn time of the day for him. Never, except when 
absolutely incapacitated, did he fail to celebrate. An incident on this 
subject is related by Don Cesar Mechella, a canon of St. Agatha, 
and our Saint’s confessor and secretary, during the absence of 
Verzella. “His frequent attacks of illness, especially of asthma,” 
says this witness, “often prevented him from taking the evening 
meal. The doctor therefore ordered him whenever this happened 
to take something to drink just before retiring for the night. One 
night he happened by mistake to take the drink after midnight. He 
was heartbroken when he had discovered what he had done. He 
could not close his eyes, and his sighs were so loud that they awoke 
those near him. Next morning he was not himself—he could 
neither work nor converse, and was plunged in veritable grief. When 
the hour for celebrating mass came he said to me, in his ardent desire 
to receive his God: ‘Don Cesar, as I cannot celebrate, at least give 
me holy communion. ‘ But, I replied, ‘if you have broken your fast 
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you can no more communicate than say mass.’ ‘Ah! you are right,’ 
he said, with a sad smile, ‘I do not know what Iam saying.” Three 
days later he had not yet ceased to speak about his misfortune, 
which, he considered, made him an object of compassion.” 

“T really did pity his great sorrow,” adds the narrator; “ but on 
the other hand, I was not at all sorry that he should learn at his 
own expense that by putting off the night prayers, and therefore 
the supper as well, to such a late hour, he exposed us all to the 
risk of breaking our fast. We were often obliged to eat with our 
watches in our hands. That very evening I noticed that he had been 
given the drink after midnight, and I afterwards owned my delin- 
quency to my friends. They joked about it to the holy prelate, and 
he at once sent forme. ‘Don Cesar,’ he said with profound sadness, 
‘I do not know how your conscience can rest—you deprived me of 
mass the other day by not letting me know that I was breaking my 
fast; you have deprived me of Jesus Christ. It was a cruel act. May 
God forgive you.’ I stood there before him rooted to the ground, not 
knowing what to say; at last I summed up courage to say in humility 
and confusion :‘Monsignore, I confess my fault,and beg your pardon. 
But perhaps God permitted you to suffer this mortification because, in 
spite of the instances of your vicar and all your household, you re- 
fused to have supper at an earlier hour, with the result that it has 
happened two or three times that we have been at table after midnight 
without noticing it. The Saint accepted the remonstrance, saying, 
‘You are perfectly right.’ ” 

After his own mass he used to kneel during that of his secretary. 
Once when this mass could not be said owing to some misunderstand- 
ing, he remarked sadly : “ Don Felix, you could not cause me greater 
pain than to deprive me of the consolation of hearing your mass 
after celebrating my own.” 

After mass came dinner. At the table were the vicar general, 
the secretary, and Brother Romito, besides a number of guests, 
priests or laymen. The bishop’s house was a regular hostelry, ever 
open to all the clergy. Ecclesiastics who happened to be passing 
through St. Agatha, the ordinandi, the examiners, religious who came 
to give the spiritual exercises, confessors, and, in particular, the 
priests of St. Alphonsus’ own Congregation, all had a place at his 
table. “It is not right,” he said, “that a priest should have to go 
toaninn. The bishop ought to show hospitality —oportet episcopum 
hospitalem esse. Nay the palace was actually transformed into a sort 
of hospital, where the sick, the sorrowful, and the way farer found bed 
and board and a kindly welcome. On leaving Nocera Alphonsus 
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had said to his religious: “ You will always be welcome at my house. 
There will be no lack of straw mattresses, or of a poor and frugal 
table.” 

There was never any question as to the poorness and frugality of 
the bishop’s table. For himself soup and boiled meat was the 
fare; the others had an additional plate, with cheese and fruit, 
but no elaborate dish was ever seen at his board. One day a 
fine fish had been bought, but Alphonsus had it sent back to 
the market: “So you would have people say,” he observed, “ that the 
best fish is for the bishop’s table!” Yet he knew also how to honour 
persons of distinction who came to visit him; the table was then 
more abundantly served, without, however, exceeding the three 
ordinary dishes: “ Why this is sumptuous!” somebody observed 
one day, with just a touch of irony. “ Hospitality 1s the daughter 
of charity, and not of poverty,’ Alphonsus replied, in his simplicity. 
For himself he was content with the soup, a little fish or meat, and 
fruit, although for years he ate only once a day. Even the scanty 
nourishment he took was seasoned by him with bitter herbs, such as 
absinth or aloes, of which he always kept an abundant supply at 
hand. One dish was as indifferent to him as another, just as though 
he had lost the sense of taste. One day the servant poured vinegar 
instead of wine into his glass. He did not show the slightest dis- 
pleasure, but when, a few minutes after, the vicar general helped 
himself from the same bottle and put his lips to the beverage, the poor 
servant was overwhelmed with reproaches. Alphonsus smiled gently 
and tried to excuse the mistake. During meal time Verzella or 
Romito read from the life of a saint, or from some book selected 
by Alphonsus treating of church matters. When the fruit was put 
on the table the reading ended and conversation began. 

After dinner he allowed his household, according to the Italian 
custom, to take an hour for repose in winter, and an hour and a half 
in summer. He himself slept for a short time, after which he recited 
the five psalms of St. Bonaventure in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
a devotion he practised all his life, and then resumed his work. 
When the bell rang for the end of siesta he read for half an hour 
the lives of the saints, especially of bishops who had been dis- 
tinguished for their zeal and virtue. This reading over, he made 
a second meditation for another half hour, at the closé of which he 
recited vespers and compline. 

Then came a repetition of the morning audiences. The Saint 
received all who wished to speak to him, or went out to visit the sick, 
especially some infirm priest, or sought some poor soul more or less 
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estranged from God. All the wretched were his intimate friends. 
Then he took a carriage drive as ordered by his doctor, in company 
with his secretary." 

Some time after his drive came his most cherished devotion— 
the visit to the Blessed Sacrament. He had introduced the practice 
immediately on his arrival at St. Agatha, and never failed to preside 
at this exercise in the cathedral. 

When the bell began to ring he was to be seen making his way 
with the faithful to the church. He never availed himself of the 
prie-dieu which his servant arranged for him, but knelt on the bare 
flags near the altar. While the people were gathering he sang 
hymns with them which he had taught them himself. The exercise 
lasted for half an hour, and was attended by persons of all classes, 
glad to be able to unite their prayers with the fervent prayers of their 
holy bishop. 

Returning to the house he continued to work, recited matins and 
lauds for the following day, and made a third half hour’s medita- 
tion, this time in company with Brother Romito. At ten o’clock the 
bell rang for all the household to assemble for the rosary, the 
litany of the Blessed Virgin, night prayers, and the examination 
of conscience. Any guests staying at the palace were invited to 
take part in this service, and the Saint was not pleased if they failed 
to appear. Supper for the little community followed prayers, but 
- Alphonsus went to his room to pray or study; afterwards he engaged 
for a few moments in conversation with the members of his house- 
hold before saying good-night. They then retired to rest, but the 
unwearied bishop often continued his work until midnight, so that, 
according to those who lived with him, he devoted sixteen hours of 
the day, as a rule, to prayer, work, and study. The day ended as :t 
had begun—with the discipline, and he then lay down on his bed, 
which had become, in the course of time, as hard as a board, for, as 
Romito assures us, he would never consent to have it shaken. “ One 
day,” adds the brother, “I wanted to arrange the miserable bed for 
him, but he sent me away with the remark: ‘ Have I lost the use of 
my limbs?” He seems at times to have slept on the ground, even 
during the winter. His secretary, Felix Verzella, relates a curious 
incident on this subject. 

One evening Alphonsus sent for him to hear his confession. Don 

1 The reader may think an hour-and-a-half’s siesta, an hour of spiritual reading and 
meditation, followed by the divine office, audiences, a carriage drive, and half-an-hour’s 
visit to the church, a good deal to get into one afternoon. But it must be remembered 


that dinner was very early, probably not later than midday. One only wonders how the 
household managed to hold out till supper at half-past ten—translator. 
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Felix went to the prelate’s room holding the key of his own cell in 
his hand. During the confession he absent-mindedly put the key 
on the table near which he was sitting, and on saying good-night to 
Alphonsus left it there. He then went to see the vicar general, 
and after talking to him for some time, went to his own room. Only 
then did he remember that he had left the key with Alphonsus. 
What was to be done? He did not like to waken the Saint, and he 
was equally unwilling to pass a sleepless night! Finally he took off 
his shoes, softly opened the bishop’s door, and began to grope his 
way towards the table, when he suddenly struck his foot against 
a prostrate figure. Alphonsus was lying on the floor. The Saint 
rose to his feet in alarm, while the secretary, still more dismayed, 
seized his key and fled as quickly as he could. Next day when Don 
Felix appeared before the bishop, the latter, a little disconcerted, said 
blushing: “ Remember, Don Felix, that we ought not to prowl round 
our neighbour’s room in the middle of the night.” 

The Saint’s mortifications were a subject of wonder to all who 
approached him. He was as cruel towards himself as he was kind 
towards others, says the vicar general, Rubini. “TI could make you 
shudder were I to tell you of his scourgings, his instruments of 
penance, the cilices and iron chains, which kept his body in continual 
pain, his prolonged vigils—in short, of the devices he was for ever 
inventing to mortify his flesh.” “I had the honour of living with 
him in an altogether filial intimacy,” adds Canon Mechella, “and I 
had occasion to observe one day in a drawer, which he usually kept 
closed, the instruments of torture which he used upon himself——I 
could not contemplate them without alarm.” A certain prior 
who had come to St. Agatha for the examinations, slept two nights 
in the room next to that of Alphonsus. Immediately the examina- 
tions were over he declared his intention of leaving at once. “No; 
I am going,” he said on being pressed to stay, “ I have not the courage 
to listen any longer to the scourgings which that holy old man inflicts 


on himself.” 


1 These Italian doors have a latch which can only be opened from the outside by a key. 

2 Neither this incident, nor the fact mentioned by other witnesses at the process that 
the Saint’s bed was found made in the morning seem conclusive evidence that he spent, the 
night on the ground. In this instance he may have been praying prostrate, before oes 
to rest; in the other cases he may have kept his religious rule and made his bed himself. 
The Saint was close upon sixty-six years of age when made Bishop of St. Agatha, and his 
infirmities, of which the author speaks on this very page, were already great. eee 
never did any penance without leave of his director, and it is not likely that Father 
Villani would have allowed him to sleep on the ground. Moreover he never ceased to keep 
his rule till the end of his life, and the constitutions distinctly prescribe that all shall go to 
bed, wear their undergarments (not the habit), and be covered at least with a sheet even in | 


the hottest weather—translator. 
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Such was the daily life of the Bishop of St. Agatha, a living 
image of Christ Crucified, a model of all the virtues for his house- 
hold, priests, and people. In spite of his infirmities he attended all 
the services in his cathedral, though he was so ill, and often so ex- 
hausted, that he seemed at times to be about to fall from his throne, 
and to grow faint at the altar. On feast days, and especially during 
Lent, he assembled the children in the church, taught them their 
catechism, and distributed beads and holy pictures amongst them— 
to the great edification of the people who came in crowds to see him. 

After thus making his house a sanctuary of regularity, Alphonsus 
might show himself before all, priests and people alike, as a reformer 
of morals and discipline, without the risk of finding himself exposed 
to the Apostle’s rebuke: “Zf a man know not how to rule his own house, 


how shall he take care of the Church of God?” 


11 Tim. iii, 5. 
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CHAPTERS 
A General Mission.—1762-1763. 


HE diocese of St. Agatha had little in common with some 
modern dioceses, which number hundreds of thousands and 
sometimes even millions of souls. In the early ages when the Church 
lived her own life without any interference from the civil power, she 
never considered that a single shepherd could suffice to lead millions 
of sheep. In St. Augustine’s days, Africa, that is, roughly speaking, 
the modern Algeria, assembled hundreds of bishops at its councils. 
At the time of St. Alphonsus, the kingdom of Naples, with a popula- 
tion of between three and four millions, had as many bishops and 
archbishops as all France has to-day for its thirty-six millions of 
people. 

Some thirty thousand souls, divided into ten districts, each under 
an arch-priest, composed the diocese of St. Agatha. It will be 
well to cast a glance at these ten divisions, so as to be able to form 
some idea of our Saint’s government. 

The episcopal city, with the suburbs and villages depending on 
it, counted but little more than five thousand souls. Forty-six priests, 
thirty-one of whom were canons, were attached to the service of the 
cathedral. Thirty other ecclesiastics looked after the spiritual wants 
of the country district, and directed the confraternities. 

Arienzo, a town more important and more populous than St. 
Agatha, had, with the villages scattered through its extensive district, 
a population of at least ten thousand. It possessed a fine collegiate 
church, served by twenty canons. One hundred other priests were 
attached to the service of the parishes and confraternities. 

The diocese contained also the following towns and their depen- 
dencies : —Airola, with six thousand souls and eighty priests; Frasso, 
with two thousand four hundred souls and thirty canons in its 
collegiate church; Durazzano, with nearly two thousand souls and 
forty priests; Real Valle, with eleven hundred souls and _ thirty 
priests. The other divisions, Arpaia, Ducento, Bagnoh, Cancello, 
villages with a still smaller population, had also a numerous clergy. 

From this short account, extracted from a report made by the 
Saint to the Congregation of the Council, it will be seen that the 
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number of priests for this population of thirty thousand souls was 
about four hundred! And this figure does not include the regulars of 
the diocese, who were also sufficiently numerous. St. Agatha had two 
monasteries of men, one of Franciscan Conventuals, the other of 
Brothers of St. John of God; at Arienzo there were monasteries of 
Augustinians, Dominicans, Carmelites, and Capuchins, besides an 
Abbey of the Congregation of Monte Vergine. At Airola there were 
four other monasteries, Olivetans, Franciscans of the Strict Obser- 
vance, Religious of Monte Vergine, and Dominicans. Finally, the 
little borough of Arpaia contained a convent of Franciscans, and 
Durazzano a convent of Dominicans. 

It might be asked how it was that a diocese of thirty thousand 
souls, which would form only a parish of the second class in Paris, 
could cause so much anxiety to Alphonsus, especially considering 
that he had such a large number of helpers at his disposal? To 
understand his anxiety and his hard work during the thirteen years 
of his episcopate we must bear in mind the view he took of the 
episcopal charge. Commenting, in his Reflections useful to bishops, 
on the text of the Apostle: “Take heed to yourselves and to the 
whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, to 
rule the Church of God, which He hath purchased with His own 
blood,” he declares that on bishops depend the sanctification of 
their people; that pastors are only too often, as St. Charles Borromeo 
used to say, to blame for the sins committed by those under them; 
and that experience shows that holy bishops do transform their 
dioceses. Before consecration, says St. Athanasius, he may live for 
himself; after his consecration a bishop is bound to live for his flock, 
for he will have to account to God for every one of his sheep. He 
must watch over all, the deacons, the candidates for orders, 
the parish priests, their assistants, the religious of both sexes, and 
the entire people.. All this gives ground for fear, especially when 
it is remembered that the slightest negligence in the choice of means. 
or of men may produce terrible consequences. His pamphlet con- 
cludes with these striking words: “ The bishop should feel that in 
receiving the mitre his conscience becomes burdened with a ter- 
rible responsibility. Let him not forget when he accepts a diocese 
that, if he wishes to save his soul, he must begin a new life, 
not of ease and pleasure, but of crosses, labours, and continual cares 
—a life which St. John Chrysostom call ‘An ocean of fatigues, 
and abyss of anxieties. Hence the danger a bishop runs of being 
lost, a danger which filled the saints with such dread that only 


1 Acts xx., 28. 
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obedience could induce them to take upon themselves such a burden, 
a danger which is not imaginary, for St. Augustine declares that it 
is difficult for a bishop to be saved, on account of his numerous 
obligations, and St. John Chrysostom trembles for the salvation of 
not a few bishops. It was considerations like these which caused 
St. Pius V. to exclaim on the day of his coronation: ‘As a simple 
religious, I had great hopes of being saved; as a bishop, I began to 
tremble for my salvation; as Pope, I have come almost to despair 
Git. y s: 

Add to all this, sufficient as it 1s to make every pastor of souls 
reflect, the special difficulties of the diocese of St. Agatha, and there 
will be no difficulty in understanding the cares of the new bishop. 
In the second half of the eighteenth century the people still had 
faith, but respect for religion was growing weaker every day. Bad © 
literature, the regalism of governments ever at war with the Church, 
the abuses which had forced an entrance even among the clergy— 
all these causes were robbing the people of the veneration they once 
entertained for their pastors. At St. Agatha, in particular, owing 
to the weak rule of the late bishop, who had reigned over the see 
for twenty-seven years, cockle had been sown among the wheat. 
Many of the priests, with no thought beyond their relations, lived 
on the income of their chaplaincies, and were unwilling, and only 
too often unable, to exercise any sacred ministry at all. It was no 
rare thing to meet with ecclesiastics ignorant, worldly, and relaxed, 
conspicuous neither for sobriety nor purity of life, and more occupied 
in shooting birds and rabbits than in saving souls. The right of 
patronage, too, often deprived the bishop of the liberty of choosing 
worthy incumbents for the parishes. Even the confraternities had 
privileges which made the exercise of episcopal authority difficult. 
And as it is not easy for the people to be better than their pastors, all 
classes of society began to live as they pleased, and scandals were 
multiplied. Laxity was spreading, the Easter duty was neglected, 
licentious amusements, unfaithfulness to the marriage tie, and dis- 
orders of all kinds abounded. Even the good clergy, who should 
be the light of the world and the salt of the earth, failed in zeal, 
and so the upper classes of society were left undisturbed in their 
laxity, and the simple people in their ignorance. The paganism of 
the Renaissance, if not the heresy of the Reformation, was re-assert- 
ing itself, and the roar of the cataract which was to swallow up the 
eighteenth century began to sound faintly in men’s ears. 

St. Alphonsus realised that his flock was already on the down- | 


1 Reflections useful to bishops, Preface and ¢. 2, sec. 9. 
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ward path, so we can well imagine what terror the sight must have 
caused him, seeing that a scandal or a danger to a single soul was 
enough to rob him of his sleep. Naturally, then, he could never 
understand how any man could be rash enough to put himself for- 
ward for the episcopate. One day when a foolish priest had asked 
him for letters of recommendation to a vacant see, he could not re- 
frain from exclaiming in his amazement: “My God! To ask me, 
who tried all possible ways to avoid becoming a bishop, to recom- 
mend a man whose only search is for reasons to be made one! But 
he will never succeed in his attempt, for he has neither the zeal nor 
the disinterestedness required for such an office.” “I gently in- 
sinuated to the petitioner,” says Verzella, “that Monsignore did not 
feel that he was called to bear the mitre, but he replied: ‘ Monsignore 
de’ Liguori is not a prophet. The prophecy was fulfilled however— 
the individual died without having been made a bishop.” 

But if he was unable to understand how anyone could put 
himself forward for the episcopate, he was still less capable of 
understanding how anyone, after accepting it, could fail to devote 
himself body and soul to the welfare of his flock. A newly made 
bishop remarked in his presence that after having worked hard all 
his life he was now going to take his ease. “Take your ease, Mon- 
signore! ” he replied with grave rebuke; “if it was your intention to 
take your ease, you should never have accepted a_ bishopric. 
Know that once a man becomes a bishop his days of ease are over.” 

The phrase, coming from a man who never knew what rest meant, 
will surprise no one, and our readers will now expect to see him 
redouble his activity, if that were possible, in order to save the thirty 
thousand souls which God had placed under his pastoral care. 
But they will doubtless ask, what steps he will take to lead his sheep 
from the broad road on which the majority seemed to have entered, 
into the narrow way trodden by real Christians. Wzull he attempt 
to effect a reformation of the many grave abuses which keep evil 
alive in his diocese? And, if he is to become a reformer, what means 
will he adopt to bring the good work of regeneration to a successful 
issue? From this point of view the second phase of our Saint’s life 
presents a most interesting study. It is a lesson in itself of the divine 
art of transforming a people. 

If the people of the diocese of St. Agatha were living in indiffer- 
ence or sin, the fact was to be attributed less to lack of faith than to 
lack of pastoral care. When a field is not cultivated weeds prevent the 
plants from growing and developing, if they do not absolutely choke 


1 Deposition of Felix Verzella. 
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them out of existence. This is why a people, when left to itself and 
its bad habits and evil passions, eventually comes to live a pagan 
life, in spite of its beliefs. The bishop came to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that before attempting the reformation of abuses, the sleeping 
masses must be aroused, their faith must be revived, and their hearts 
turned to God. Iron is rendered malleable when brought to a 
white heat; so, too, the soul, softened by divine truth, and heated in 
the sunshine of grace, becomes susceptible of correction. But how 
was he to rouse the people and awaken their faith? By the sound of 
the divine trumpet, or, in other words, by a general mission. 

The Saint had fully made up his mind, on taking possession of 
his see, to inaugurate his pastoral ministry by the simultaneous 
evangelising, as far as possible, of all the towns, boroughs, and 
hamlets of his diocese. This explains his promise to the people of 
Valle di Maddaloni, that he would soon send missionaries to them. 
The district of St. Agatha had been awakened, and now the time 
had come for awakening the others. Alphonsus proposed to 
preside himself over the exercises, at least in the larger centres of 
population. He would thus have an opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of his clergy, of examining the religious and moral 
condition of the people, and of learning the nature of the ground on 
which he had to work. 

For such a campaign a whole army of evangelical labourers was 
necessary, so he set about recruiting among all the congregations of 
Naples—Piz Operarw, Fathers of the Conference, and members of 
the Propaganda. Beside these he sought the aid of the Jesuits, 
Dominicans, and Franciscans. Father Jorio, the Superior of the 
Apostolic Missions, put twenty-five of his best subjects at the 
bishop’s disposal. Ever guided by the spirit of prudence, Alphonsus 
did not enroli any of the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer in 
this band of missionaries, so as not to seem to be imposing his own 
colleagues on the parish priests, who might, perhaps, be tempted to 
regard them as spies of the diocesan. 

He had but two recommendations to make to these numerous 
apostles—simplicity in the pulpit, and charity in the confessional. 
“ My brethren,” he said, “ when Jesus Christ preached he never bor- 
rowed phrases or expressions from the rhetoricians. His words were 
within the grasp of the people; his proofs simple and natural, with 
nothing of the abstract about them. He employed parables and com- 
parisons which reached both mind and heart, and so made captive 
the will. The Apostles trained by Him followed the same method. © 
Let us, like them, continue to follow it; if we do not, the journeys, 
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expenses, and fatigues you are imposing on yourselves will be so 
much dead loss. As for the sacrament of penance, too much indul- 
gence is injurious to souls, but too much rigour is equally: prejudicial. 
Rigid minds destroy more: than they build up. Kindness and 
charity must be used with sinners. This is how our divine Master 
acted. If we are to reconquer souls to God we must do it by 
imitating Jesus Christ and not Jansenius.” These precise and clear 
instructions, addressed to apostolic men by one whom all, with good 
reason, recognised as the first missionary in the kingdom, must 
have given searching of heart to certain preachers among them, 
—preachers who, after the fashion of the period, filled their sermons 
with flowers and the confessional with thorns. 

_ The campaign began with Arienzo, the most important town in the 
diocese. Alphonsus went there himself on November the roth, and 
remained in the district until the end of December. He was no idle 
spectator at this mission, which was preached by the P2i Operari, 
for he himself gave the spiritual exercises to the gentlemen of the 
place. For eight days he held their unremitting attention. One 
evening, while preaching with even greater fervour than usual on the 
Blessed Virgin, his face was suddenly lit up with a supernatural 
brightness which filled the whole church, while his voice rang out 
with the words: “The Madonna! the Madonna! behold she is 
. coming to you with her hands full of graces. Ask, and she is ready 
to bestow them upon you.” ‘The retreat resulted in the reforming 
of a number of abuses, and in the reviving of Christian life among 
those present. To consolidate the good thus effected Alphonsus 
established a confraternity of gentlemen in the town, and drew up 
the rules for it himself. 

An act of charity performed by him during this retreat very 
nearly cost him his life. “One evening after the sermon,” relates 
Don Salvator Romano, “the servant of God got into his carriage 
to return to his lodging. The rain came down in torrents, so he 
invited me to take a place by his side. But the miserable vehicle was 
not calculated to bear the extra weight—it gave way and went to 
pieces on the road. Happily the Saint, infirm though he was, 
managed to escape without a serious accident ; he got off with nothing 
worse than a walk home through the pelting rain.” 

At the end of the mission at Arienzo he went to the village 
of Santa Maria a Vico, together with ten Dominican Fathers 
who had come from Naples at his invitation. The inhabi- 
tants, to the number of about four thousand, eagerly awaited his 
coming. From the very first day the parish church was too small 
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to contain the crowds that flocked to the exercises, so that it became 
necessary to hold the services in the much larger church of the 
Dominicans. Alphonsus took the principal sermon himself, and 
during the fifteen days the mission lasted the people thronged round 
his pulpit. His zeal, piety, and spirit of penance were as powerful 
in exciting sinners to repentance as his preaching. When the con- 
gregation beheld the Saint take a stout cord and scourge himself 
severely, while praying for pardon for the sins of the people, even 
the most hardened were melted to tears. One evening the prior of 
the Dominicans and others of the clergy, in their compassion for him, 
rushed on to the platform and took the discipline from his hand, 
while sobs arose from all the people. The Dominican father, 
Raphael Monaco, has left us a description of the wonders worked by 
this mission. ‘People could not understand,” he says, “how this 
“weak old man could hold out against fatigues enough to exhaust 
the most vigorous. The faithful, drawn by a secret force which they 
could not account for, crowded to the sermon from the remotest 
hamlets. Scarcely had they done listening to the servant of God 
than they found themselves transformed, and. hastened to the feet 
of the priest to confess their sins. What a consoling sight it was 
to see those multitudes of men and women of all ages and conditions 
throng to the church exclaiming: ‘Let us go and hear our holy 
bishop!’ In truth it would be impossible to describe the spectacle 
presented by an immense congregation weeping at each of the 
sermons. The fruit produced was most wonderful. Morals were 
reformed, devotion revived, and the sacraments were thenceforth 
frequented by sinners who had hitherto kept far away. A veritable 
perfume of sanctity embalmed the whole country. 

“In this same borough of Santa Maria a Vico lived an unhappy 
widow, who never ceased to lament her murdered son. Never would 
she consent to forgive the murderer. Fearing lest she might not be 
able to resist the bishop’s exhortations, she abstained, under divers 
pretexts, from coming to the sermons. A charitable person begged 
me to advise some expedient for making an impression on this 
obdurate soul. I thought the best thing I could do was to speak to 
Monsignore about her. It was arranged between us that I should get 
her to come to the sacristy. She came, asking me what I wanted of 
her. But when I spoke to her about the mission and her salvation, 
and tried to induce her to give the desired pardon, according to 
the precept given to all of us by Our Lord, she grew more inflexible 
than ever. After a time Monsignore came down. All his efforts to - 
move her were in vain, until suddenly he threw himself on his knees 
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before her, begging her to forgive as the Son of God forgave upon 
the Cross, as the Blessed Virgin forgave, and all the Saints after 
them. Then the woman, seeing her bishop on his knees before her, 
was completely changed. She softened and broke into sobs: ‘I 
forgive, yes, I do forgive,’ she exclaimed, ‘and I am ready to sign 
before a notary the pardon you ask from me. ” 

Another fact which occurred during the mission shows the power 
which God had given to the Saint of reading hearts. The clergy 
had their own private exercises under the direction of a Dominican 
father. One evening just as the preacher was leaving the pulpit 
Alphonsus suddenly made his appearance before the audience and 
said: “Should any of you have any uneasiness on the subject of his 
benefice, perhaps for having committed some fault of simony, let 
him come and see me—I am here to help him.” It was known after- 
wards that there actually was a young cleric in this position. The 
bishop absolved him, and confirmed him in his benefice. 

While he was evangelising Santa Maria a Vico a number of de- 
tached missionaries were working in the country districts around 
Arienzo, for he wished the mission to be preached in the humblest 
villages as well as in the larger towns. Central missions, according 
to Alphonsus, call for less labour, but, on the other hand, they 
produce less fruit. “I implore bishops,” he writes, “to procure a 
distinct mission for every group of souls. As-a rule central missions 
are attended by those who have least need of them. Sinners of long 
standing and, consequently, with less anxiety about their salvation, 
do not attend the sermons, alleging their distance from the church 
and the inconvenience of returning home by night or in bad weather. 
But when, on the other hand, the mission is held in their own village 
they are obliged to go, were it only out of human respect.”* The 
Saint was there speaking from experience, and it was for the same 
reason that he ordered in the rule of his Congregation that missions, 
lasting at least ten days, should be given even in the smallest places. 

The whole district of Arienzo was thus visited by the missionaries. 
On Christmas day Alphonsus pontificated solemnly in the collegiate 
church of St. Andrew in the city. The inhabitants thronged into 
_ the splendid building eager to behold at the altar the missionary 
pastor whose eminent sanctity they so much admired. On this 
occasion God manifested to them how dear to Him His servant was. 
“ Alphonsus, after receiving the Precious Blood,’ says Canon Mor- 
gillo, “ went into an ecstacy, and the people could see his face shining 
like one transfigured.” 

1 Op. cit., ¢. 2, sec. 5. 
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On December 29 Alphonsus hastened to Airola to preside over 
the mission to be given there by the Fathers of the Conference. The 
Saint was already well known in the town, for two months before he 
had assisted at the profession of two sisters of the archpriest. The 
latter, who was a witness at the process of beatification, has left us 
a description of what happened on that former occasion. “In 
begging him,” he says, “to honour the ceremony with his presence, | 
asked permission to invite a preacher to deliver the accompanying 
sermon. He answered that many preachers were wont on such occa- 
sions to. fill their sermons with flowers and foolishness, destitute of 
meaning or use, and that he would preach himself. And he did 
preach—with such appropriateness and devotion that all present were 
filled with fervour. After the ceremony he formed one of the dinner 
party which I gave. But alas! it was only to lament the abundance 
of the dishes served. | Whenever he was served with any dainty, he 
passed it adroitly to a little spaniel which had instinctively taken 
up its position by his side. In the afternoon we went through the 
garden which was full of flowers. The Saint admired them, 
but I observed that he plucked a few bitter herbs which he put into 
his mouth when he thought I was not looking. In the evening he 
retired to his room, yet he must have slept on the ground, for the 
servant who came to make the bed found it untouched in the morn- 
ing. At the time fixed for his departure he told me that he desired 
to prolong his stay a little in order to speak to the clergy.. He then 
gave them a short address and edified all the priests and religious 
present, after which he gave us his blessing.” In the evening he set 
out for St. Agatha in company with the vicar general. When they 
reached the church of the Annunciation he saw that a large crowd 
had assembled to receive his blessing. He blessed them and con- 
tinued on his way, but he had not gone far when he observed to his 
companion: “I feel I ought to say a few words to these people.” 
The vicar general endeavoured to dissuade him. “Who knows,’ 
said the Saint, “ but that there is a soul to be saved among them?” 
So they turned back towards the church, whither the crowd followed 
them, and he spoke for nearly an hour in such a moving way as 
to draw tears from all eyes. He caught a severe cold by it, but 
then how many souls did he not bring back to God!” 

Alphonsus was, therefore, no stranger to the people of Airola. 
They rejoiced heartily at the return of their pastor, all the more as 
he now brought twenty missionaries with him. Ele was too ill and 
exhausted to preach, so he contented himself with being present every 
evening at the sermon, especially as F ather Jorio, the director of 
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the mission, was a friend on whom he placed the fullest reliance. 
Every day he was to be seen at his post, listening with religious 
attention to the preacher, and more moved even than the people for 
whom the mission was intended. One evening the snow fell in 
heavy flakes, and the’ archpriest and vicar general joined in 
endeavouring to persuade him not to. go to the church. But their 
efforts were in vain—to all their entreaties-he replied: “ The presence 
of the bishop on an occasion like this is as necessary as the 
preaching.” 
But if the Saint listened with pleasure to a truly evangelical 
sermon, he was on thorns whenever he heard a preacher who appeared 
to be thinking more of himself than of the glory of God. One day 
a certain Father Cesarano, preaching on venial sin and the evils it 
entails, spoke with so much affectation and used so many phrases 
and trains of thought unintelligible to the great mass of his hearers 
that Alphonsus lost patience. Twenty times he was on the point of 
calling him down from the pulpit and taking his place. | Next day 
he rebuked him severely. “ You have kept me from sleeping last 
night,’ he said. “In a mission, father, it 1s necessary to speak to the 
masses without fine phrases or subtle thoughts. If you convert but 
one sinner your sermon will be excellent, for you will have spoken 
with fruit. To aim at anything else is to betray the people and 
Jesus Christ. If you wanted to preach only yourself, why come 
all the way from Naples to Airola to do it?” 

The mission, given simultaneously in the town and in the outlying 
country parishes, stirred the whole district to its depths. Alphonsus 
established four confraternities in order to perpetuate the good 
results obtained—one for priests, another for lay gentlemen, and two 
for the young people of either sex. The latter were to have their 
special meetings and instructions so that they might be formed in 
the Christian life, and by their good example spread abroad the sweet 
odour of Jesus Christ. 

After the mission at Airola, which lasted from the first to the 
fifteenth of January, 1763, Alphonsus divided his workers in such a 
way that they could work simultaneously in the other parts of 
the diocese. Leaving Jorio to evangelise Frasso and its neighbour- 
hood, he himself went with the Jesuit fathers to Durazzano, whence 
he directed his missionaries according to the plan he had drawn up. 

This simultaneous mission lasted three months. Six months 
later, according to his custom, he organised renewals of the exercises 
in all the parishes, so as to confirm the people in their good resolu- 
tions, and make solid the works which had been established among 
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them. Knowing from long experience how necessary for the salva- 
tion of souls are periodical missions, he asks bishops, in his 
Reflections, to provide missionaries for every parish in their diocese 
once every three years. But in his own diocese where, owing to a 
combination of circumstances, weeds grew up very quickly, he was 
determined to have a mission every two years. In these subsequent 
missions, besides the local missionaries he called in the fathers of 
the Most Holy Redeemer from Nocera, Ciorani, and St. Angelo. 
To such critics as found fault with the increased number of missions, 
he answered that farmers must not be niggardly in sowing the seed, 
even on less promising ground. “ When the seed is sown abund- 
antly,” he said, “ even though all may not come up, still there is at 
least reason to hope that a part will fructify. Jesus Christ compares 
the word of God to a grain of wheat. If you wish to reap you must 
SOW.” 

To forestal the usual excuses against missions, Alphonsus made 
known his intention to see himself to all the necessary expenses, not 
only for the travelling, but even for the food and lodging of the mis- 
sionaries. He thus freed parish priests and village councils from all 
charges. He even supplied the oil and candles used in the church 
itself. He went further, for with a truly universal charity, he had 
lists made out, after every mission, of necessitous families, women 
converted from an evil life, and young girls whose poverty exposed 
them to danger; and he deprived himself even of necessaries in order 
to assist such poor souls, and so ensure their perseverance. 

It must not, however, be supposed that such generosity removed 
all opposition. Some of the parish priests objected that they could 
not possibly find lodging for the missionaries. In such cases the 
bishop delegated the vicar foran of the district to secure quarters at 
any cost, or applied to noblemen whose villas were unoccupied. At 
Airola, for example, the Prince della Riccia set apart a wing of 
his palace for the apostolic labourers. Other noblemen and gentle- 
men, in their veneration for Alphonsus and appreciation of his work 
of reform, did all in their power to help him. Whenever an in- 
different priest refused to employ this great means of conversion the 
bishop insisted firmly. One parish priest advanced all kinds of 
difficulties, to give a colour of reason to his objection to the mission. 
“ Others are asking for a mission at the cost of the most generous. 
sacrifices,” said Alphonsus, reproachfully, “and yet you refuse it 
when it is offered you!” The priest grew angry, and used such dis- 
respectful language to his diocesan that the vicar general thought 
he should be punished. “No,” said the Saint, “let us give him 
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time to think over the matter.” Alphonsus was right, for a few days 
after the priest grew ashamed of himself, and repaired his fault by 
agreeing to his pastor’s request. 

Such was the first means adopted by the Bishop of St. Agatha 
for the regeneration of his people. He had hardly been six months 
at the head of the diocese when the whole ground had been com- 
pletely ploughed. This first effort of his zeal was now to be supple- 
mented by the detailed and patient labour of the husbandman. He 
was to devote his care to every individual plant, remove the stones 
that impeded its growth, and pull up the weeds, so that sun and rain 
might take effect and the plants might reach maturity. This was 
to be the object of his pastoral visitation. 
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CHAT DER ey: 
Reformation of the Seminary.—1762-1763. 


HE best thing to be done by the new occupant of an office where 
ab reforms are greatly needed 1s to limit himself for some months 
to the study of existing abuses, and meditate on the means for 
removing them. He will be able to act with better judgement and 
greater security when he knows the men and the situation with which 
he has to deal. After that let him take counsel with God in prayer, 
and with prudent advisers, and then act with vigour, not only in 
giving the necessary orders, but, more important still, in seeing that 


they are put into execution. Such is the policy set forth by: 


Alphonsus in his Keflections, and carried out by him at St. Agatha. 
He had spent six months in reviewing the ground, and in study- 
ing the inhabitants and the condition of his diocese; he took four 
more before beginning his pastoral visitation, and either introducing 
reforms or making changes. The mission had effected a renewal 
of the ecclesiastical spirit. He contented himself for the moment 
with recommending his priests to pray and study, forbidding certain 
worldly vanities unsuitable to men consecrated to God, and re- 
establishing the conferences of cases of conscience which his prede- 
cessor had allowed to lapse. His chief care during this first year of 
his episcopacy was the reformation or rather reorganisation of his 
seminary, that nursery of the clergy which he intended to perfect by 
all means in his power. 

“The Council of Trent,” he says, “rightly recommends the establish- 
ment of seminaries. In them the clergy is formed, and on the clergy 
the people dépend. But the seminary must be well-ordered, other- 
wise it will be the ruin instead of the salvation of the diocese. The 
young men who enter it do not as a rule raise its tone—they must 
be raised by it. It happens only too often that they bring vices with 
them, while, if the seminary be in a bad state, they become vicious 
within its walls. Therefore I have no hesitation in saying that if 
the seminary be badly managed, if it be not directed by men 
worthy of the charge entrusted to them, it would be better that it 
were given up, and that the bishop should provide in some other way 
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for the wants of the diocese.” Elsewhere he writes of the dangerous 
state of bishops who do not take due care of their seminaries. 

These serious Reflections, coupled with the Regulations, composed 
in the year 1757, for the reformation of the seminary of Nola, 
show that at the time institutions for the formation of the clergy left 
much to be desired. It is*not surprising, therefore, to find our Saint 
anxious to act up to his responsibility on this fundamental point. 
“My hopes,’ he said, “for the regeneration of my diocese are 
centred in my seminary. If this does not come up to my expecta- 
tions all I can do will be of no avail.” 

There was no lack of aspirants to the priesthood. In his seminary 
the bishop found a large number of candidates, but of these some, 
though endowed with intelligence, were open to suspicion on the 
ground of morals, while others were without talent, and destined 
inevitably to be a burden both to the Church and to their relations. 
“Tt is not right,” said Alphonsus, “ to mislead the Church which gives. 
the education, and the parents who pay for it.” After a careful 
study of each individual student, aided by such information as could 
be furnished by his confidential advisers, he ordered a general 
examination, at which he himself was present. The vacation was. 
then anticipated on some pretext, and when it was over only such 
students were allowed to return as he could count upon. The useless. 
and vicious were set aside without scruple. This manner of acting 
was a source of affliction to many parents, but they soon saw, from 
the conduct or incapacity of their sons, that the measures taken in 
their regard had been for the good of the Church. 

The seminary was a dark, unhealthy building. The windows 
were few and small, and the ceilings so low, that in summer the 
class rooms became like furnaces. Alphonsus, pitying the young 
men and trusting in Divine Providence, undertook a work which 
his predecessors had neglected. He transformed a part of the 
episcopal palace, separated from his own habitation, into a pro- 
visional seminary, had the old house pulled down, and set about 
the construction of a new one, on an entirely new plan, designed 
by Neapolitan architects. He spent considerable sums of money on 
the work, but was obliged some years later to suspend operations 
for lack of resources, and he left the diocese without being able to see 
the completion of an undertaking which had cost him so much trouble 
and anxiety. 

After improving the material condition of the seminary, the 
bishop had to make other reforms not less important. The superior, 
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Don Luke Cacciapuoti, an old man of eighty, did not possess the 
insight or the strength necessary for the government of the young 
men under him. Alphonsus had not the heart to remove him from 
the honourable position he had occupied for thirty years, but he pro- 
vided him with a coadjutor in the person of the Dominican, Thomas 
Caputo, a man with a great reputation for learning and virtue. No> 
pains were spared in choosing zealous, learned, and conscientious 
masters and assistants; for Alphonsus was convinced that the good 
or bad condition of a college depends almost entirely upon the staff. 
His carefulness extended even to the porter of the establishment. 
“This position,” he said, “can be filled properly only by a vigilant 
and God-fearing man. If death comes to our souls through the 
windows of the body, it enters the seminary through the door.” 
Failure in fidelity was to involve the porter’s dismissal. 

The whole working of the seminary having been thus reorganised, 
the Saint showed great discrimination in the admission of students. 
He had no difficulty in discovering whether the candidates had 
hitherto led a good life, attended mass every morning, and fre- 
quented the sacraments, or whether they had any natural defect 
derogatory to the dignity of the ecclesiastical state. He felt that 
one diseased sheep might infect the whole flock, so he rejected with- 
out scruple every young man whose morality was at all open to 
suspicion. “One of my brothers, led by a companion,” relates a 
canon, “enlisted in the regiment of the Prince of Capua. He was 
bought out and brought home by his parents after three days. He 
was a plous young man, and after this escapade he decided to enter 
the seminary. The bishop, not knowing anything of what had oc- 
curred, accepted him, but on learning subsequently that he had lived 
in barracks, he ordered the superior to send him away. He then 
sent for me and complained that I had deceived him by asking for 
the admission of my relation. ‘Don Cesar, he said, ‘ you live with 
me, you eat at my table, you know the affection I entertain for you, 
and yet you, by your silence, permit me to make an error of this 
kind! The result is that, to my great sorrow, I have to send this 
poor young man out of the seminary.” My uncle, also a canon, fell 
ill at the news, and out of compassion for him everything possible 
was done to induce the bishop to change his decision. The canons 
represented to him the serious condition in which their colleague was 
lying, but the Saint replied: ‘Tell him to be of good cheer, and 
say that I will pray to Our Lord to restore him to health. As for his 
nephew, let us allow time to try him. Later on I will see whether I 
can admit him’ As a matter of fact he watched privately over the 
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conduct of the young man, and after a sufficient probation said to 
me one day after we had recited the office together: ‘Don Cesar, 
tell the superior of the seminary to let your young brother return.’ ” 

Poverty was not among the causes entailing exclusion. Limited 
as were his resources, Alphonsus generously opened the gates of the 
seminary to youths of talent and virtue whose parents could not 
afford to pay the pension. Now and then the canons charged with 
the administration protested against acts of charity, which they called 
indiscreet, but he replied that seminaries were founded to help the 
dioceses, and that the intention of the benefactors in endowing these 
establishments was to provide subjects, destitute of means, but pious 
and intelligent, with an opportunity of being useful to their native 
place. Furthermore he lightened as far as possible the burdens of 
the parents. Although the pension could not be considered high, 
some of the financial arrangements did not seem to him to be equit- 
able. He did not see, for instance, why, when a student was absent 
on account of illness or other good cause, he should be obliged to pay 
for the whole half year. He insisted that the period of absence 
should be deducted from the account, and held to his decision in 
spite of the opposition of the members of the committee. Indeed it 
was difficult enough to persuade him not to insist on the same reduc- 
tion for the month during which the vacation lasted. On the other 
hand, however, he would never consent to injure the seminary by 
consenting to grant any of the parents complimentary reductions. 
One man, who was rich, but a gambler and spendthrift, begged, on 
some pretext, to have the pension paid for his son reduced by one- 
half. The Saint refused point blank, and when the petitioner as- 
sumed an air of indignation and tried to carry things with a high 
hand, he stopped him with the observation: “ Know, once for all, 
that I am inflexible. My conscience is opposed to what you ask, 
and al! your efforts to make me yield will be in vain.” 

That the seminarists might have no just ground for complaint, 
he ordered that they should be well fed, and that there should be 
no difference between the masters’ table and that of the students. 
He saw himself that the dishes were carefully prepared, and sent 
his own cook to train the one at the college, who was lacking in 
skill. Often he appeared unexpectedly at the dinner hour to assure 
himself by personal examination that the bread and wine were of 
good quality. One day a student, knowing Alphonsus’ views on 
this point, sent him a piece of bread of disagreeable flavour. The 
superior and manciple were at once sent for and reprimanded. Nor 


was this all, for the bishop convoked a meeting of the members of 
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the committee, told them that the bread was not of sufficiently good 
quality, and ordered all that was left of it to be given away. 
His affection for his beloved seminarists was indeed altogether pater- 
nal. He delighted in inventing little surprises for them in the re- 
fectory, and whenever he pontificated sent them some cakes or dolei, 
which reminded them of home. : 

But if he provided for the wants of the body, the principal object 
of his care was the souls of these future ministers of God. The 
rule he laid down for them was full of prudence and wisdom, and 
well calculated to ensure spiritual, moral, and intellectual progress. 
Experience showed its perfection so effectually that it was adopted 
in many other seminaries. Monsignor Borgia, after examining all 
its details, said to the professors of St. Agatha: “ You have reason 
to be proud of Monsignor de’ Liguori. In him you have another 
Charles Borromeo.” 

The morality of the students was his chief care. Bad literature 
was rigorously proscribed. He abolished the custom of admitting 
day-students, on the ground that they served as messengers for 
those within the walls, to the great detriment of both. He did not 
like the custom of leaving the seminary for the holidays, and substi- 
tuted for the month at home a period of vacation within the college. 
He did this for two years, but in 1764 the administrators, who were 
in debt for the new building, protested so vigorously against the 
measure that he was obliged to revoke it, and allow the seminarists 
to go home as in the past. Before dismissing them, however, he 
warned them against the dangers to which they would be exposed 
in the world, and told them to hear mass every morning, make a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament in the evening, and approach the 
sacraments once a week. They were absolutely forbidden to leave 
their houses in lay attire, or take part in amusements unbecoming 
clerics. The parish priests, as well as other monitors, received in- 
structions to keep a watch over them and to send in a report upon 
their conduct. Transgression of these rules and any offence against 
good morals were punished by dismissal. 

The masters in the seminary exercised the most careful discipline 
to prevent any evil influences being introduced. Anyone who 
brought bad literature into the house was inevitably expelled. The 
bishop, learning one day that some verses of a rather doubtful char- 
acter had been passed round among the students, ordered an investt- 
gation of the matter. The youth who was in possession of the paper 
became so terror-stricken that he got rid of it by swallowing it. The 
nephew of one of the professors was a source of danger to his com- 
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panions—Alphonsus sent him away, notwithstanding the supplica- 
tions of his uncle. The latter gave up his class on account of the 
incident, but neither this nor Us abeltale else could induce the ay 
to act against his conscience. “ People speak to me of charity,” h 
said; “ but to expose twenty young men to be ruined by one is if 
charity but cruelty.” A number of priests and gentlemen one day 
interceded on behalf of a student who had been expelled, but who, 
they said, had completely amended. “ Well,” said Alphonsus, with 
a twinkle in his eye, to the Abbot of the Olivetans, “if his repent- 
ance is so real your Paternity can make him a monk.” 

He wished his seminarists to be men of sound attainments, able 
to instruct others—in a word, the course was practical rather than 
speculative. The bishop was anxious that his students should 
have a thorough knowledge of Latin, but limit their acquaintance 
with Greek to the elements necessary to enable them to understand 
the etymology of words, and the meaning of the quotations from the 
Greek adopted by philosophers and theologians. “Let the Greek 
writers form the higher education of the East,’ he used to say; 
“for us, Westerns, it is Latin that is needful. I want good con- 
fessors to aid me in saving souls in our villages, and not pretended 
scholars who very often do not even understand themselves.” For 
the courses of theology and philosophy he adopted standard 
authors, such for instance as Tournely for dogma, and he forbade 
dictated lessons, with the double object of saving both the time and 
health of his students, and of checking the craving of professors 
for original systems, generally inferior to those of the recognised 
writers. Hitherto the study of morals had been much neglected— 
he now gave it the place of honour. Moral theology and dogma 
are the two sciences necessary for a priest, and of these the former 
is the more important, though without both it is impossible to have 
good pastors of souls. ; 

He was particularly earnest about securing purity of doctrine. 
Hearing once that some Neapolitan students who had come over 
during their holidays were advancing certain unorthodox proposi- 
tions as to the authority of the Church, he reprimanded them 
severely. They defended themselves by saying that they were only 
following the teaching of one of the most distinguished professors 
of the capital, whereupon the Saint wrote to the professor himself. 
The latter was driven to make the defence that the students had mis- 
interpreted his words. 

Another professor, named Don Pascal Diodato, nie of Naples, 
met some of Alphonsus’ students at Airola, and read them a treatise, 
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by Genovesi, in which the phrase occurs: Patriam  religionem 
servato, proque ea pugnato* Alphonsus forbade the book, not- 
withstanding the objections of Don Pascal, who claimed that the 
phrase was susceptible of an orthodox interpretation. “It is idle 
for you to argue,” the bishop wrote to him, “ you cannot remove the 
poison from it. Preserve the religion of your country, patriam / 
If that religion happens to be false, your maxim is nothing short of 
blasphemy. According to you a man must be an idolater in China 
and a mussulman in Constantinople—or, in other words, he must 
be an indifferentist in religion! True, the author, either through 
fear or for some other reason, has substituted the word Christianam 
for patriam in his second edition, but why does he not say 
Catholicam? If I am obliged to preserve every religion which calls 
itself Christian, | am obliged, according to the country to which I 
happen to belong, to be a Lutheran, a Calvinist, an Anglican, or 
a Zwinglian.” Don Pascal protested in vain—and the book 
remained condemned. 

In order to give a stimulus to both students and professors he 
himself assisted at the lectures twice a week. . It was his delight 
to be present at a thesis and even take part in the discussion. 
Twice in the month one of the students defended a point of philo- 
sophy or theology, to which canons, religious, and even laymen 
learned enough to follow the debates, were invited. Literature had 
also its academies and public debates. 

The bishop’s heart was set on making his seminarists truly apos- 
tolic men, and he neglected nothing to train them in the style of 
preaching employed by Our Lord Himself. He made it a rule that 
young clerics about to receive holy orders should exercise them- 
selves in preaching once a week before an audience of priests. . The 
bishop himself taught the principles of rhetoric he had drawn up 
for his missionaries, after which each of the students delivered a 
fragment of a sermon or some other composition. Woe to the one 
who indulged in studied phrases, artificial turns, or language that 
was either obscure or unintelligible to the people! His attempts 
were sure to meet with an uncompromising criticism. “It is my 
wish,” Alphonsus constantly repeated, “that the simplest of the 
faithful may understand the word of God and be able to profit by 
it.’ These exercises were of the greatest service to the clergy, and 
by degrees the young clerics came to realise the absurdity of the 
declamatory style then in vogue. Te all this learning Alphonsus 
wished the seminarists to add the science of the saints—the science 


1 Preserve the religion of your country, and fight for it. 
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of divine love, without which the preacher must ever be but a sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal. “ Knowledge puffs up,” he often 
repeated with the apostle, “Charity alone edifies.”” It was but 
natural, then, that devout exercises should have an important part in 
the order of the day. Mass was preceded by half an hour’s medi- 
tation, and during the day special time was set apart for the visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin Mary, to the recita- 
tion of the Rosary, spiritual reading, and the morning and evening 
examination of conscience. All the students had to present them- 
selves once a week at the tribunal of penance. The frequency of 
holy communion was regulated for each one by his confessor. 

Every Saturday the good bishop assembled the seminarists in 
the chapel and instructed them in the practice of the Christian 
virtues. He dwelt especially on devotion towards the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Madonna. He taught them to have frequent 
recourse to Mary in time of temptation, and to practise some corporal 
mortification in her honour, such, for instance, as eating on their 
knees for part of the meal, depriving themselves of a delicacy, or 
fasting on bread and water on the vigils of her feasts. To turn 
them from those private friendships which are so hurtful in com- 
munities, he spoke to them on fraternal charity, zeal for souls, and 
on the happiness of giving oneself to God. He showed them that 
since Our Lord was calling them to the priesthood their hearts 
should be detached from all created things, and they should conse- 
quently live in mortification, humility, and self-denial. It is not 
hard to imagine the impression produced on those young hearts by 
such lessons in perfection from a bishop who practised them himself. 

Once every month studies were suspended for a whole day. In 
the silence of retreat the students examined the state of their souls, 
and took account of their progress—or want of progress—in virtue. 
There was a general communion in the morning, and in the evening 
the bishop exhorted his children to walk with a firmer and quicker 
step on the road which leads to God. Finally every year at the 
close of the holidays a retreat of eight days renewed and reanimated 
their fervour. 

This rule, applied and made living by the Saint, transforméd 
the seminary. The spirit of prayer, devotion to communion, and 
fervour, of its inmates were evident to all eyes. The young men, 
happy because their souls were pure and their consciences at peace, 
had a real friendship for their lectors, practised the virtue of frater- 
nal charity, and worked hard at their studies. Alphonsus even found 
it advisable to provide them with amusements lest they should injure 
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their health. With this object he sent a music master to teach them 
singing, and they delighted to learn the bishop’s own beautiful 
hymns. Great was their joy to spend the hour of recreation with 
him whenever he came to the seminary, and to join in his own re- 
frains in honour of Jesus and Mary. He too was delighted to be 
in the company of those young men, whom he called the jewels of 
his diocese, and tenderly loved. 

Before long the seminary of St. Agatha acquired such a reputa- 
tion that parents from other dioceses were anxious to send their sons 
to it. The common table, the high standard of studies, the virtue 
and piety of the students, the spirit of union between masters and 
learners, all called forth universal praise. “ Just as the seminary of 
Aversa,” says Tannoia, “enjoyed an unparalleled celebrity under 
Cardinal Carraciolo, so under Monsignor de’ Liguori did the semin- 
ary of St. Agatha surpass all others in popular esteem.” 

This, together with the mission, constituted Alphonsus’ chief 
care during the first year of his rule. Before undertaking the 
canonical visitation of his diocese he performed a solemn ceremony 
in his episcopal city which the people had long desired—the con- 
secration of their magnificent cathedral. The ancient edifice, which 
might have challenged comparison with the finest basilicas, had been 
falling to ruin when the last bishop but one, Muzio Gaéta, re- 
built it from the ground, taking care, however, to retain its primitive 
form.. It is a building ‘of imménse ‘size, and’ consists of three 
naves, divided by travertine columns with ancient bases and 
capitals. It is enriched with precious marbles, beautiful altars, 
artistic decorations, and especially by a majestic atrium, the last 
vestige of the splendours of the former building. The Saint on his 
arrival in the diocese found this new basilica richly adorned by his 
immediate predecessor, Mgr. Danza, and he arranged for its solemn 
consecration in the spring of 1763. 

In order to give greater dignity to the ceremony he invited Mgr. 
Antony Puoti, Archbishop of Amalfi, and a native of Arienzo, to 
act as consecrating prelate! The Archbishop, a former vicar general 
of Mgr. Borgia, had had many occasions of becoming acquainted 
with Alphonsus at Nocera. He became his friend and admirer, and 
later on gave evidence as to his virtues at the process of beatification. 
The ceremony attracted a large concourse of people, and the day was 
one of rejoicing for all, priests and laity alike. 

1 Brother of the Canon Francis Puoti of Naples, mentioned above in a note to p. 20, and 


probably nephew to Mer. Joseph Puoti (vol. I., p. 326), who helped the Saint in obtaining 
the Papal approbation of his rule. 
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It was, of course, necessary to hold festival at the bishop’s house 
also, so Alphonsus ordered a dinner which he thought worthy of 
the great occasion. It consisted of the ordinary fare, with the 
addition of two common dishes. The cook was disappointed at 
this arrangement, which left him no scope for the display of his 
artistic talents. “ Monsignore,” he grumbled, “the scullion can 
prepare that dinner.” “What do you say?” rejoined Alphonsus. 
“We have had more important personages at Nocera than are here 
to-day, and they were not treated any better.” “ You might as well 
have offered them just plain bread and soup!” replied the cook, 
as he went away growling to the kitchen. He did not yet acknow- 
ledge himself beaten, however. He explained the state of the case 
to Verzella, the bishop’s secretary, and between them it was arranged 
that several dishes should be added for the occasion to the episcopal 
menu. Alphonsus appeared not to notice the change that had been 
made, as long as the strangers were present; but the delinquents did 
not escape. When the dinner was over he rated both of them 
soundly, especially his secretary: “Don Felix,” he said, “an epis- 
copal table should not be like that of a prince. Poverty does not 
humiliate but ennoble a bishop. You have served us a scandalous 
repast.” 

Nobody was really scandalised by the feast—indeed it 1s more 
than likely that some of the guests thought it a rather poor affair ; 
but all who knew of the master’s discussions with his cook had 
another opportunity for admiring the simplicity and spirit of poverty 
of the Saint. 
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CHART HE RAV I: 
The Pastoral Visitation.—1763. 


N May 21, 1763, ten months after his arrival at St. Agatha, 
Alphonsus set out to make a visitation of his diocese. He 
was attended by his vicar general, a canon of the cathedral, Brother 
Romito, and a servant. He did not use a carriage, but rode an ass, 
with a borrowed saddle, led by a child and its father, the owner of 
the animal. Whenever a poor man passed by, the bishop gave him 
an alms and said a kind word. ‘Travellers stopped and looked with 
surprise at the modest cavalcade. An inhabitant of Arpaia offered 
him a carriage, but he declined it saying: “ This animal suits me 
wonderfully.” Arriving at a little town in the midst of his journey, 
he was greeted with expressions of surprise from the canons at his 
travelling arrangements. They asked him how he could venture to 
ride in such a fierce sun. Just then a man passed by with a basket 
of poultry on his head. “ook at that poor man,” he said; “ which 
of us has the easier mode of travelling—I on my donkey,.or he on 
foot with that heavy load on his head? ” 

It happened that on one of his journeys he was unable to pen 
mounts for all his suite, so he set out, with only the servant Alexis, 
on foot, for company. It was during the great heats of the month 
of August, and after a little while he took compassion on the young 
man, who was overcome with perspiration. “Take off your coat, 
my child,” he said, “and give it to me.” “Alexis excused himself, 
and resisted, but the bishop insisted, and he was obliged to give 
way. It would have taken but little to make Alphonsus do half the 
journey on foot, but he was exhausted and unable to walk; other- 
wise the donkey would have had to carry master and servant by 
turns. While on the road, in spite of the heat, he said the rosary, 
the litany of the Blessed Virgin, and prayers to the patron saints 
of the churches he was about to visit. 

Once, when he was seriously indisposed, the vicar general con- 
strained him to take a vehicle, but the coachman, either through 
want of skill or want of sobriety, upset him twice on the road. The 
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second time the accident occurred the Saint fell under his companion, 
and dislocated his wrist. In spite of all remonstrances, however, 
he insisted on proceeding with his journey, on a mule, so as to be 
able to open the visitation that evening, as he had planned. He 
yielded at the entreaty of a rich merchant, only so far as to stop 
at his house for a few moments while a doctor of the place set the 
wrist. The merchant received an immediate reward for his charity. 
One of his sons had been given up by the doctors, so that the whole 
family were in tears when the Saint appeared among them. For- 
getting his own suffering, he went to the dying child, made the 
sign of the cross on his forehead, and said to the afflicted parents : 
“Do not be afraid, your child will recover.” The same moment 
the boy began to revive, and three days later he was on his feet 
again. The father begged the servant of God to stay with them 
until the following day, but Alphonsus was bent on resuming his 
journey, and that evening began the visitation as though nothing 
had happened. 

Wherever Alphonsus went he always chose the poorest and most 
uncomfortable room for himself. At Airola, the Prince della Riccia 
put his palace at the Saint’s disposal. The latter accepted the offer, 
but only to avoid offending one who had already rendered him such 
great services. The majordomo had prepared a magnificent bed 
for him in the prince’s own room. “Large apartments,” said the 
Saint, “are too airy for my weak chest—a little room will suit me 
very well.” So the vicar general was put in the bishop’s room, the 
servant in the vicar general’s, and Alphonsus chose for himself the 
little cell that had been assigned to Alexis. The vicar general com- 
plained loudly at Frasso of the apartment which had been given him 
—the windows did not close, the place was as damp as it could 
be, and he was quite sure that it would be the death of him. The 
canons did not know what to do. “ Do not trouble,” said the bishop, 
“TI know a way out of the difficulty.” Then, during the absence of 
the complainant, he took possession of the chamber, and had all 
Rubini’s belongings sent to his own room. The poor vicar general 
was greatly confused on learning of the new arrangement, and ener- 
getically protested that he would never grumble again. 

The table of the bishop and his suite was served as at St. Agatha. 
One of his objections to staying with strangers was that they 
always treated him too well. When at Durazzano he noticed 
damask linen on the table at the Dominican monastery where he was 
lodging: “ Father Prior,” he said, “an ordinary cloth might be used 
now, and this kept for another occasion.” “If it is not used 
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on the occasion of a visit from the bishop,” replied the Prior, “I 
really do not know when it could be used at all.’ He never 
ceased to insist on frugality, and had his own way of guarding 
against immortification by seasoning his food with bitter herbs. He 
made the same use of his instruments of penance as if he were at 
home, and, wherever he could manage it, took his rest on a sack 
filled with straw, thus avoiding the soft beds which his hosts had 
prepared for him. ; : 

He would never consent to be an expense to anyone. Faithful 
to his resolution not to accept presents, he either sent back or 
paid for things which kindly persons offered him. He usually 
stayed with the Dominicans at Durazzano, but immediately on his 
return to St. Agatha he recompensed the convent by sending some 
offering for the church, and copies of his works for the library. 
The members of his household had strict injunctions not to solicit 
the smallest present, or even to accept one when offered. In his 
disinterestedness he reduced almost to nothing the visitation fee, 
imitating in this one of his predecessors, Mgr. Philip Albini, whose 
memory was still held in veneration in the diocese. 

Nor did his numberless occupations interfere with his devotions. 
He deviated as little as possible from the ordinary routine of home 
life. Immediately after rising he made his meditation, and after 
his evening prayers he recited the rosary and the usual prayers with 
his vicar general and the servant. 

The first place visited was Arienzo, the most important town in 
his diocese. The register of his episcopal visitations contains the 
following entry: “On May 21, 1763, the Right Reverend Bishop 
Alfonso de’ Liguori went with his suite from his residence at St. 
Agatha to the illustrious town of Arienzo to make the canonical 
visitation. He was received at the episcopal house, and next day 
conducted processionally to the collegiate church of St. Andrew 
by the clergy of the town and surrounding country, amid the ring- 
ing of bells, and escorted by an immense crowd which had gathered 
from all quarters.” This document enumerates the parishes visited 
in the district-—a visitation which occupied a whole month. But to 
realise what the task involved we must remember the meaning at- 
tached by Alphonsus to the pastoral visitation. 

“Among the reasons,” he says, in his Reflections for Bishops, 
“which oblige bishops to reside in their dioceses, a prominent place 
must be assigned to the necessity which devolves upon them of 
visiting the different parishes in turn. How many disorders there 
are which a pastor will be able to remedy when he sees them with 
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his own eyes! Without seeing, it is impossible to make provision 
against them. It is not possible to govern a diocese on reports alone, 
which, indeed, are often misleading, whether intentionally or not. 
Hence it is that the Council of Trent wishes the bishop to make a 
personal visit at least every two years to the different parts of his 
diocese, and declares that the fatigue of travelling is not a suffi- 
cient reason to dispense him from doing so. It is his indispensable 
duty to know his flock, so that he may be able to help them in their 
wants. St. Charles Borromeo travelled even when suffering from 
fever, saying that a bishop has no right to go to bed until he has 
been ill for at least three days. The bishop must himself give 
to his flock the bread of the divine word, unless he is altogether 
hindered from doing so. This, the Council tells us, is his principal 
obligation. Huis words on the eternal truths, the occasions of sin, 
the abuses which prevail in the parishes, the frequentation of the 
sacraments, make a deeper impression than the words of a simple 
priest. He must examine the children to ascertain the zeal or 
negligence of the catechist; he must interview the members of the 
clergy in order to see whether they apply themselves to prayer and 
study, whether they are zealous in preaching and the confessional, 
whether there is anything to correct in their conduct, whether 
scandals, enmities, or other disorders prevail in the parishes. He 
must visit convents of women with the greatest care, and give a 
private hearing to each of the sisters; he must ascertain the state 
of the churches, altars, and sacred ornaments, see to the working of 
the confraternities or devout congregations, and establish them 
where none exist, and administer the sacrament of confirmation to 
the children. Finally, he must receive, either in the confessional or 
in the parlour, all who wish to see him.” 

On his arrival in a district Alphonsus assembled the people in 
the principal church of the place, and made known the plenary 
indulgence accorded to all the faithful who should receive the sacra- 
ments, and pray in that church during the pastoral visitation. On 
the following day he officiated pontifically, surrounded by the 
canons of the nearest collegiate church and the clergy of the dis- 
trict. On the second day he opened the spiritual exercises, preach- 
ing the sermon himself every evening. In the morning he spoke 
to the priests and the religious. In the afternoon he assembled the 
people in the church for the visit to the Blessed Sacrament, address- 
ing them with such devotion on the love of Our Lord and the in- 
gratitude of sin, that all were deeply moved: As might have been 
expected, the people were seen to hasten to the church at the first 
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sound of the bell, “to hear,’ as they said, “the saint who shows us 
the straight road to heaven.” 

After vespers he gathered the children together to catechise them 
and prepare them for the sacrament of confirmation. The parish 
priests had already instructed them, as he recommended in and out 
of season, but he was determined to see for himself the dispositions 
of the young people, and to remind them of the truths of faith. 
Children had to be at least seven before he would admit them to 
this great sacrament. One day a boy of five was brought to him, 
clad in a religious habit in fulfilment of a vow made by his mother. 
He was put back as being too young, although he was a nephew of 
the parish priest. His mother then conceived the brilliant idea of 
dressing him up in other clothes and making him wear a wig, so 
that he might look older; but the bishop saw through the innocent 
deception. “It is our little monk again,” he said with a smile. 
Finally he yielded to the entreaties of the parish priest and the 
boy’s parents, who were extremely desirous that their child should 
be confirmed at the hands of the Saint, and were afraid that 
Alphonsus might not live to perform the function if it were deferred 
to another time. He never failed to make inquiries as to whether 
there were any sick children in the parish who had not received 
confirmation, and, if he discovered any, went to their houses as soon 
as possible to confer this sacrament upon them. 

After preaching to children and adults alike, the bishop made 
arrangements for the erection of confraternities for the different 
classes of the people, so as to ensure their perseverance. In addition 
to pious associations to preserve souls from the contagion of the 
world, he established everywhere the custom of prayer in common, 
as he had done in his missions. The people came in numbers at the 
sound of the bell to the early mass, and a priest read at the different 
parts of the celebration some short meditation on the eternal truths 
or the life of Jesus Christ, and especially on His Passion. The 
reading was accompanied by affective prayer. This union of 
meditation and holy mass became very popular, and effected a con- 
siderable amount of good, and the practice became widespread even 
in the country districts. The children too had their own mass, 
during which a priest, by reading and prayers suited to their age, 
taught them the practice of meditation. The child’s mind, naturally 
volatile, and incapable of sustained reflection when left to itself, 
was thus kept fixed during the whole of the mass—a result in 
ordinary cases not easy to obtain. 

Another devout practice which the bishop established with great 
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fruit wherever he went was the visit to the Blessed Sacrament and 
Our Lady. The bell was rung to summon the people to the prin- 
cipal church of the district. A priest opened the tabernacle and 
read aloud the prayers for the daily visit, closing with acts of 
adoration, contrition, and submission to the divine will, and by 
fervent supplications for the graces necessary for salvation, 
especially for that of perseverance to the end. 

We must add to all these the Saturday devotions to the Blessed 
Virgin, and the general communion of men and women every year, 
before which he sent priests to each district who were strangers to 
the locality, in order to secure absolute liberty of conscience in the 
confessional. We shall then have a general idea of the means. em- 
ployed by the good pastor for the sanctification and perseverance 
of his people. 

Still, in his eyes the cultivation of piety was but part of his work. 
It had been years since there had been an intelligent and courageous 
reformer in the diocese of St. Agatha. The country churches had 
fallen into a pitiable state of dilapidation, and it was necessary to 
take steps to secure the most pressing repairs. The whitening of 
walls, renewing of pavements, repairing of roofs, buttressing of 
walls which threatened to fall, the glazing of windows open to all 
the winds of heaven, were made the subject of numerous ordinances. 
As for neatness and cleanliness, he was so exacting on this point 
that the frightened sacristans took care to remove the faintest sus- 
picion of a cobweb when they knew that he was coming their way. 
In.many places he found church furniture utterly unworthy of the 
house of God—broken altars, coarse or dingy pictures, worm-eaten 
statues. All these were proscribed and condemned to be burnt, as 
being better calculated to cause disgust than devotion. “ When 
an image ceases to inspire devotion,’ he said, “it must go.” He 
condemned an old statue of the Blessed Virgin in the town of 
Frasso, on account of its blackness and ugliness, but the people made 
such objections that he yielded, says Tannoia, though with regret, 
to this ill-regulated piety. 

He was grieved to the heart whenever he saw signs of neglect 
about the altar, the shrine of God Himself. In many places there 
was neither throne for the exposition, baldachino for the holy 
Viaticum, or monstrance for benediction. Frequently it happened 
that even the sanctuary lamp was to be found on a window-sill, 
without oil or light. There were sacred vessels, chalices, ciboriums, 
pyxes, with hardly a vestige of gilding left upon them; these he 
ordered to be re-gilded within two months. He condemned quan- 
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tities of albs, chasubles, copes, missals, altar-cloths, and other objects 
which were quite unfit for use, but had been retained by the church 
fabric societies out of avarice. The administrators were obliged to 
incur the necessary expenses required for the decorum of public 
worship, as required by the sacred canons, under penalty of the 
sequestration of the revenues of the church. 

The bishop also undertook the restoration of a number of the 
sacred edifices which were falling to ruin. “I am endeavouring,” 
he says, in his first report to the Holy See, “to give to the churches 
the splendour which befits the house of God, to restore and enlarge 
the old ones, and to construct new ones where the necessities of 
the population require them. Foremost among these latter will be 
the church I am building in the territory of Arienzo, a large and 
beautiful building, for the perfection of which I shall spare nothing.” 
Alphonsus had already laid the foundation stone of this building 
on the feast of St. Joseph, Mar. 19, 1763. He adopted all possible 
means to raise the funds necessary for its completion, contributing 
generously from his own purse. 

But there was another work still more indispensable, which 
claimed all the efforts of his pastoral zeal—the creation of new 
parochial centres. In one of the rural districts of St. Agatha 
there was but one perpetual curacy, dedicated to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. This parish contained about fifteen hundred souls, and 
consisted of a number of hamlets scattered over a distance of four 
or five miles. The church was built on a mountain, very difficult 
of access at all times, and almost inaccessible during the heats of 
summer and the snows of winter. It was thus well-nigh impossible 
for the majority of the people to attend mass; the children could not 
come to the church for catechism, and the sick ran the risk of dying 
without the sacraments. The Saint could not think of the situation 
without grief, but he was unable to see any way out of the difficulty, 
for all his proposals were met by his counsellors with the state- 
ment that resources were absolutely wanting. “ Mgr. Gaéta,’ of 
holy memory,” they said, “ had also the idea of making new parishes, 
but it would have been necessary to repair, decorate, and furnish 
in a becoming way the churches designed for the purpose, and 
the churches he wished to use were in want of everything. Thus 
it was that, in spite°of his zeal, he was obliged to desist for 
lack of funds.” However, the salvation of souls was at stake, and 


1 This holy bishop, whom. reference has been made above, p. 69, as having re- 
built the cathedral, consecrated by St. Alphonsus in 1768, was born in Naples, Oct. 26, 
1686. and was Bishop of St. Agatha from 1722 till 1735, being succeeded by Mgr. Flaminius 
Danza, 1735-1762, the immediate predecessor of our Saint. 
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this was enough to determine Alphonsus to face all difficulties. 
From the parish of St. Thomas he cut off three others, which he was 
able to do, since the benefices existing in the parish all depended 
on himself. Three churches, St. Peter’s, St. Michael’s, and the 
Annunciation, were thus restored, furnished, and provided with 
capable pastors. Naturally this division of property was not 
effected without clamours from the interested parties. But the Saint 
considered himself amply recompensed for the annoyance he met 
with, by the benedictions of the neglected people, for whom this 
measure procured the benefits of Christian instruction, and the 
happiness of being able to attend mass regularly and receive the 
holy sacraments. 

The territory of Arienzo contains the hamlet of Crisci, in the 
centre of a good deal of land belonging to the mother church of the 
district. The servant of God, afflicted to see these poor people 
without church and mass, especially in the winter time when the 
valleys are flooded, determined to establish a parish there. The 
canons of Arienzo gave him the ground, and he laid the foundation 
for the future building at his own expense; but to his great regret 
he was unable to carry out his plan, for the inhabitants were abso- 
lutely unable to contribute anything to the building. He then 
adopted another expedient for providing for the spiritual wants of 
the people, by preparing for the priesthood several zealous young 
men of the hamlets. On their ordination he appointed them to in- 
struct their own people and hear their confessions. 

It may be asked why it was that the archpriest and parish priests 
of Arienzo did nothing to help their bishop to save these poor pea- 
sants who belonged to their jurisdiction. Alas! The bishop’s plan 
involved the loss to their parishes of several hundred people, and in 
such cases some of them opposed their diocesan instead of helping 
him. Three miles from Arienzo was the village of Cancello, peopled 
by a number of families who lived on the neighbouring land. It 
belonged to the parish of St. Felix of Arienzo. The parish church 
was some four miles distant, the result being that the inhabitants 
were in great measure deprived of spiritual help during their 
lives, and in many cases of the sacraments at their deaths. In the 
midst of the farms of the district was a small chapel, and this the 
bishop had enlarged, with the idea of making it a parish church for 
the neighbourhood. But the parish priest of St. Felix made such op- 
position, that here again he was obliged to renounce his project, and 
seek for some other way of providing for the wants of the people. 
At his request the Duke of Maddaloni, the lord of the manor’ of 
Cancello, consented to found a benefice sufficient to provide for the 
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celebration of mass on Sundays and feast days in the village, the 
bishop adding six ducats a year, to ensure a sermon for the adults, 
and catechism classes for the children. 

Alphonsus would have been perfectly within his right in effecting 
the partition of the parishes, but he felt obliged to avoid legal pro- 
ceedings in those difficult times. He sometimes, however, insisted on 
partition. In the district of Frasso it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that many of the faithful could attend the parish church, 
on account of their distance from it. Alphonsus wished to divide 
the parish, and establish in a new church, suitably situated, 
another cure of souls depending on the mother church. The arch- 
priest obstinately opposed the division, refused to contribute to the 
support of the clergy of the new church, and finally appealed to the 
secular power against the bishop. Alphonsus, relying fully on the 
justice of his cause, wrote to Dean Petti, in December, 1764: “ Tell 
the archpriest that even if he will not give way I must go on. I 
think I have reason to build at least a succursal chapel, that these 
poor people may go to confession, hear a sermon on Sunday, and 
make their visit:to. the Blessed’ Sacrament)’ » i. .424 Ate presentiit 4s 
certain they do not do this, because of the distance and the hill 
they have to climb both in summer and winter. I shall not refuse 
to spend, if need be, four or five hundred ducats, because I think it 
necessary for the glory of God. Put all this before him to make 
him reasonable, otherwise we shall do nothing, for the man is ob- | 
stinate and full of debts, and likes to spend money only as he 
pleases.” 

The bishop gained the day, as he reported later to the Holy See: 
“ After many discussions with the archpriest of Frasso,’ he said, 
“which, thank God, have ended without a lawsuit, I have decided 
to erect a new church or chaplaincy, which will be of great advan- 
tage to the hamlets situated at a distance from the mother church.” 

Between men who seek their own interests and a bishop devoted 
heart and soul to the interests of God, conflicts are inevitable. An- 
other dignitary of Arienzo objected to the diminution of the juris- 
diction he exercised as episcopal vicar. The bishop considered the 
jurisdiction excessive, and expressed his intention of curtailing it. 
“TI cannot abase myself in this way,” said the vicar, “my honour 
forbids it.’ “I am not concerned with your honour,” the bishop 
replied, “ but with the glory of God.” The office was divided, there- 
fore, in spite of the dignitary, who doubtless considered himself 
robbed of half his honour, with the removal of half the suitors in 


his court. 
1 Report of the Saint to the Congregation of the Council, July 8, 1765 (the next year). 
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But material organisation, important as it was, occupied but a 
secondary place in the Saint’s views. His main care was to get to 
know the souls of his people, to stimulate zeal, suppress disorder, 
and correct abuses. He soon saw that a large number of the laity 
neglected their Easter communion. First he instructed the parish 
priests to recall such delinquents to their duty. He then saw several 
of the latter himself, and sent admonitions to others. When 
these proceedings proved insufficient, a stronger measure was devised. 
“ We wish,” he said in a letter to the clergy, “that the parish priests, 
before Paschal time, draw up a statement of the spiritual condition 
of their flock, and distribute communion tickets to all who are 
bound to perform their Easter duty. When these approach the holy 
table they are to hand in the ticket, signed with their name, to the 
parish priest, who will note down on the statement of the condition 
of his parish the names of those who have fulfilled the precept, and 
of those who have failed to do so. Parish priests must inform their 
parishioners that those who violate the Paschal precept will be ex- 
communicated, and make known the names to us without human re- 
spect, so that we may take the necessary measures in their regard.” 
The names of the recalcitrant, rich and poor alike, were published 
in a list on the church doors. He even imprisoned a wretched man 
who, not content with neglecting his own Easter duty, hindered his 
sister for four years from performing hers. 

The bishop was still more active in enquiring during his visita- 
tions about all givers of scandal, and showed his firm determination 
to remove them, whether they liked it or not, from the parishes. The 
parish priests had strict orders to furnish him with detailed infor- 
mation on this subject, and he would make no allowance for failure 
in this duty from timidity or neglect. “ You are the guardians of 
the diocese, and my coadjutors,” he said one day to two parish 
priests. ‘“ How, then, does it happen that I know of certain things 
in your parishes of which you are ignorant? It 1s your business to 
be on the alert, and to keep me informed ; mine to act, and, if needs. 
be, to act strongly.” They answered that the scandals happened in 
the night time, and that poor parish priests cannot be expected to 
know everything. “The good shepherd,” replied the bishop, 
“watches his sheep night and day.” Further he observed that they 
were bound in justice, and sometimes even at the peril of their lives, 
to warn such of their parishioners as they knew to be in the state of 
mortal sin, or in proximate danger of falling into it, and this not 
only in cases of extreme, but even in cases of grave necessity. 


This was still more true when there was question of disorders which 
F 
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may corrupt the whole flock. He wrote to one parish priest who 
shrank from taking steps to put an end to a scandal in his parish: 
“T require you to address a memorial this very evening to the 
governor, or at least hinder in some way or other the continuance of 
the evil. Let me know at once what you have done, for I cannot rest. 
Were a disorder to exist without my trying to put an end to it at 
once, | should regard myself as being as guilty of the sin as though 
I had committed it myself.” 

In his faithful observance of the sacred canons he obliged parish 
priests to refuse the sacraments to public sinners, high or low, and 
did not hesitate to give the example himself. There was, for in- 
stance, one nobleman, living in open sin, whom he had in vain en- 
deavoured to lead back to God. The wretched man, nevertheless, 
presented himself at the altar rails on Maundy Thursday. The bishop, 
who was himself giving communion, stopped when he came to him, 
and said: “ Are you not ashamed to approach the altar? Unhappy 
man! quit your evil life, and then you may approach your God.” 
He passed on, leaving the nobleman half dead with shame and con- 
fusion. Yet such is the force of passion that not even this public 
rebuke sufficed to bring the offender to repentance. The bishop then 
appealed to the governor. The latter, before taking action in the 
matter, requested the parish priest to draw up a memorial, setting 
forth the grounds of complaint, and affixing his signature to it, but 
the pastor was loth to do this. “ That man is all-powerful,” he 
wrote to the bishop, “and only God knows what would happen to 
me if I did what is asked.” “ What!” said Alphonsus, “ you are a 
shepherd, the wolf is ravaging your flock, yet you are afraid to cry 
out!” The parish priest, thus placed between two fires, warned the 
culprit of the fate that awaited him, and the latter was at last 
brought to a sense of his duty. | 

As for women of evil life, Alphonsus had them summoned before 
him, and reproached them with their scandalous conduct. “Change 
your ways,” he would say, “and you will find in me a father full of 
charity ; but if you persist in your disorderly life, I shall be a severe 
and inexorable judge.” 

A custom, or, rather, a general abuse, existed in the diocese, by 
which young men, engaged to be married, were allowed to visit the 
houses of their betrothed, as if they were their own. Alphonsus saw 
in this practice the inevitable cause and the proximate occasion of 
great disorders, and denounced it accordingly, but in vain. He then 
reserved the absolution of the disobedient to himself, and threatened 
with excommunication all parents who gave encouragement in this 
matter to the bad conduct of their children. 
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Having thus made provision against moral evil, the Saint inter- 
ested himself in the care of the sick, the destitute, and other suffering 
members of his flock. At the commencement of his visitation he 
proclaimed to the people of Arienzo his earnest desire to relieve the 
poor. If he were not able, he said, to help all the necessitous, it was 
not through want of good-will, but through lack of resources. He 
did, indeed, visit the most wretched families, supplied them with a 
sufficient number of beds to safeguard decency in their homes, and 
gave clothing and money, sometimes in considerable sums, especially 
to those whom hunger might be driving to vice or despair. The 
sick moved his compassion in a very special way. He used to con- 
sole them tenderly, and help them with alms when he found them in 
want. He urged the parish priests to visit them often, help them 
out of their own purses, and when the illness was a long one to give 
them communion frequently. Noticing a general ignorance of the 
true way of assisting the dying, who were only too often fatigued 
by reasonings and exhortations ill adapted to their weak state, he 
published an easy and devout method of suggesting sentiments and 
aspirations suited for souls about to appear before God. 

This would be the place for showing how our Saint looked after 
the conduct of the clergy, and enquired into the manner in which 
they fulfilled their duties, but we shall have occasion to see this later 
on. 

June was almost over when he finished the visitation of Arienzo, 
and the parishes of the district. The bishop then directed his steps 
without delay to the town of Airola, where he was received as a 
messenger from heaven. He at once set to work with more vigour 
than ever. For eight days he was to be seen preaching every evening 
to an immense congregation, giving a retreat to the clergy, catechis- 
ing the children, visiting the poor and the sick, examining the young 
priests, and calling before his tribunal certain religious who were 
scandalising instead of edifying the town. 

Nothing could arrest his zeal. Hearing that there was a sick boy 
in Airola, who had not been confirmed, he went, though ill himself, 
to administer the sacrament ; consoled him like a father, and left him 
with the words: “ Be glad, my dear Pascal, in three days you will 
be in paradise.” The condition of the invalid at the time left no rea- 
son to suppose that death was so near—nay, during the two follow- 
ing days, a noticeable improvement took place; but on the third an 
intense fever set in, and before the night was over the child had ful- 
filled the Saint’s prediction by taking his flight to heaven. 

Here, too, the bishop performed an act of justice which showed 
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his inflexible resolution to extirpate scandals. One of the most pro- 
minent gentlemen of the place had abandoned his wife, and was 
now living with another woman. Alphonsus succeeded in having 
the man’s companion sent away, and in reconciling husband and 
wife. But the profligate had yielded only through fear to the 
bishop’s expostulation. The reconciliation had scarcely taken place 
when he returned to his sin. When his outraged wife reproached 
him with his unworthy conduct, he threatened her with death if she 
dared to say a word about the matter to the bishop. He went so far 
as to quote the example of a ruffan who had murdered his wife a 
short time previously, adding: “If you breathe a word I will treat 
you in the same way.” The Saint, hearing how matters stood, and 
aware that the man was quite capable of carrying out his threat, 
began by seeing that the unhappy wife was put into a place of 
safety; then, with a complete disregard of any consequences to him- 
self, he had the man arrested and banished from the district. The 
unhappy culprit was followed into banishment by his guilty com- 
panion, but soon after he was cast into prison, and there died without 
any sign of repentance. 

The Saint was in the midst of his labours when a terrible attack 
of asthma obliged him to desist. Before long a severe fever and other 
alarming symptoms gave grounds for the worst fears. The evil was 
gaining ground every day, and it was proposed that some medical 
celebrity should be summoned in consultation from Naples. “The 
doctors of Ajirola,” he said, “have made the same studies as 
those of Naples, and besides my life is not so precious as all that.” 
He refused to be attended by anybody but a certain Doctor Truppi 
and his son. Even on a sick bed he occupied himself with the visi- 
tation. While his vicar general went about among the country dis- 
tricts, he made the parish priests send in to him their reports on the 
state of souls in their parishes, on the material condition of the 
churches, and the observance of ecclesiastical discipline in their 
midst. Every day he heard mass, received communion, and per- 
formed his devotions as usual. 

Meanwhile the malady was making continual progress. He 
asked the doctor whether he was in danger of death. “I cannot con- 
ceal from you,” said the latter, “that the malady is a very serious 
one, and that a catastrophe may be feared.” Whereupon he at once 
sent for his secretary, Verzella, and begged him to administer the 
sacrament of extreme unction. He received it with a calm and 
joyous countenance—his will united with the will of God. He re- 
garded death as a friend who came to break his chains, and lead him 
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from exile into his own country. From that moment he ceased to 
occupy himself with the things of earth, and all his time was divided 
between prayer and spiritual reading. The doctor, noticing that 
his patient was never without a book in his hand, recommended him 
to avoid the fatigue of reading so much. “ Doctor,” he answered, 
with a smile, “ prayer is a relaxation. Without prayer, illness would 
lose all its charm.” 

Finally, after fifteen days of anxious suspense for all but him- 
self, the fever began to abate, and it was not long before he had 
regained sufficient strength to resume his work. He began by exami- 
ning a number of priests—some on the rubrics, others on moral theo- 
logy, until he had sufficiently recovered to be able to visit the 
churches and communities of the district. 

After spending two months at Airola, he set out once more for 
St. Agatha, but no sooner had he arrived there than the doctors, see- 
ing that his convalescence would require some time, strongly advised 
hin to try the more bracing air of Nocera for a few months. He was 
alarmed by the proposal, for much as he loved to be with his 
brethren, his conscience was troubled at the thought of violating his 
obligation of residing in his diocese. It required all the authority 
of Father Villani to calm his uneasiness, and induce him to follow 
the doctor’s advice. One may imagine the joy with which the holy 
founder was received by the community of St. Michael’s, and by the 
people of Nocera, who had so bitterly lamented his departure the 
year before. The fathers were very soon able to see for themselves 
that the bishop was still the religious of other days. Weak though 
he still was, he followed all the exercises of the community like the 
youngest of the brethren. The rector, in consideration of his weak- 
ness, persisted in serving him with more nourishing dishes than were 
given to the rest of the community, but it was the greatest penance 
for him to be obliged to accept them, and he looked forward to the 
day when he could have his revenge. One day it came; the lay- 
brother, who served at table, happened by mistake to put before him 
a glass of water in which flowers had been kept. The Saint drank it 
without manifesting the least repugnance, and would have continued 
to use it all through the meal had not the smell from the vessel 
attracted the attention of his neighbour, who had the water taken 
away. 

Alphonsus found a welcome relaxation at Nocera in frequent con- 
versations with the Bishops of Cava and Nocera, and, unable to rest, 
he devoted all the spare time that remained, to the partial realisation 
of a project he had long cherished, namely, the remodelling of the 
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plan of his Moral Theology. He had adapted his commentaries to 
the Medulla of the Jesuit Father Busembaum. But since the con- 
spiracy for the suppression of the Society had gained ground, the 
very name of Busembaum excited alarm. The Parlement of Paris 
had condemned his works to be burnt. There was reason to fear 
that Alphonsus might be involved in the proscription of which 
the Jesuit author was the object, and so all his work against the rigor- 
ists be destroyed. He thought then of eliminating the text of the 
Medulla—a change which would necessitate a recasting of the whole 
work. “ How I regret having chosen Busembaum for the text of my 
commentaries,” he wrote. ‘ But who could have foreseen at the time 
the terrible storm that was to burst forth against poor Busembaum ? ” 
Despite his weakness he undertook the task, aided by three of his 
companions. “I have worked seven or eight hours every day for 
two months this summer,” he wrote later to Remondini, on March 1, 
1764, “ though I had not quite recovered from the mortal illness from 
which I had escaped.” Notwithstanding all the energy he brought 
to the work, he was obliged to confess that it was an undertaking 
beyond his strength. During the two months of his stay at Nocera 
he was unable to do more than remodel the two treatises on con- 
science and human acts. The recasting of the whole work would 
have taken two years, and unfortunately he was not able‘to count 
on so much time. 

But even at Nocera his diocese gave him far more anxiety than 
his theology. He could not detach his thoughts from it, and insisted 
on being informed of everything that happened during his absence. 
Couriers were for ever arriving from the vicar general, the parish 
priests, and leading laymen, asking for his advice. Other couriers 
left Nocera with his answers. One of these letters gives us a strik- 
ing picture of his great charity. A poor woman had been imprisoned 
for some trifling offence against the fiscal laws. The Saint wrote on 
Aug. 1, 1763, to the Marquis Granito, Director of the Customs, to 
explain the case, and implore pardon for the prisoner : —“ Live 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. Most excellent Lord and my most 
honoured Patron,—I have learned with much pain that a very poor 
woman of Arienzo, called Grazia Castauro, has been arrested near St. 
Agatha, and imprisoned at Maddaloni, because she was found with 
half a rotolo [about sixteen ounces] of powder, which she had re- 
ceived from a priest in the same place, to take, together with a letter, 
to a priest of St. Agatha; and this in spite of the fact that she showed 
an attestation from the royal contractor that he had sold that powder 
to the said priest—in spite of this the poor woman has been eleven 
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days in prison, and must there be pinched with hunger, considering 
the great poverty of her condition. Both she and her husband get 
their living by carrying letters, and she is commonly known as ‘the 
carrier.’ 

“Pitying, then, the sufferings of this woman, who besides is of 
good character, I feel myself impelled to beg that your Excellency 
will show your goodness towards her, and have her released from 
prison, assuring you that thereby you will do a work of mercy very 
pleasing to God, all the more as [hold it for certain that she is suffer- 
ing innocently, not being capable of carrying on contraband traffic, as 
you may assure yourself from the attestations that her husband will 
lay before you. 

“Certain as | am of your good offices, and full of esteem, I re- 
main, your Excellency’s most devoted and obliged true servant, 
Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths.” 

The affairs of his diocese thus robbed him of all thought of rest. 
One day, while he and the Bishop of Nocera were together, the latter 
remarked: “ You seem to be very restless.” “Ah yes,” Alphonsus 
answered, “I am thinking about my poor people.” When the bishop 
endeavoured to persuade him to prolong his stay at Pagani he ob- 
jected: “My dear lord, and what of the church, my spouse? 
Usxorem dua. God wants me to be at St. Agatha and not at Pagani.” 
“Stay just a few days,’ persisted the bishop. “I cannot,’ he 
answered, with agitation, “ my head 1s full of scruples.” As a matter 
of fact, the scruples were founded on a disagreeable piece of news 
which had been brought him. A young woman of bad life, who had 
been driven out of the diocese, had taken advantage of his absence 
to return and renew her scandals. The Saint could not rest. 
Neither the prayers of his religious nor those of his friends could 
keep him any longer. On his return to St. Agatha, towards the end 
of September, he at once occupied himself with the case of the un- 
fortunate woman, effected her conversion, and sent her to Naples to 
a house of retreat. 

It was indeed time that the pastor returned to his flock, for al- 
ready the first symptoms had made their appearance of a frightful 
calamity which was to fall on the whole kingdom. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


The Famine, —1763-1764. 


UR readers, perhaps, have not forgotten the prediction uttered 

at the Misericordiella. It was in 1761, during one of the last 

of the Saint’s visits to Naples. He inveighed against the vices of the 

capital, and threatened the people with the divine vengeance. “ Take 

care,’ he said, “take care, you who live only for the pleasures of 

sense-——God will punish you with famine.” He repeated the prophecy 

twice, but the people were living in the midst of abundance, and no 
heed was paid to the words. 

But the thought of the dread calamity in store remained in 
the bishop’s mind. Once, when speaking at St. Agatha, on the evil 
of deferring repentance, he renewed the prediction: “ Give up sin,” 
he said, “and return to God, for a great chastisement threatens you.” 
“Do penance,” he repeated on another occasion, “the dreadful 
scourge of famine is suspended over your heads.” His words at the 
mission of. Arienzo were still more explicit : “ Sinners,” he said, “ God 
is going to chastise you by a great dearth. The famine will be such 
that for want of bread the people will eat the grass growing by the 
wayside.” Some days later he even fixed the date of the famine. 
“Take heed and tremble,” he exclaimed, “ God is about to let loose 
the frightful scourge. Next year the dearth will begin its ravages.” 
These repeated menaces at last began to annoy the pleasure-loving. 
“What does this bishop want?” they said, “ he speaks of nothing but 
scourges and misfortunes.” 

Alphonsus looked sad and uneasy on his return to St. Agatha 
after his short stay at Nocera. His secretary, Verzella, was at once 
sent for and ordered to lay in an abundant supply of peas, beans, 
and vegetables: of all kinds. The secretary and the other members 
of the household did not share the Saint’s alarm, and could see little 
reason for these unwonted supplies. But Alphonsus insisted, and all 
the granaries were filled. They knew before long that he had acted 
wisely. 
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In the month of November, 1763, the oft-threatened dearth began. 
Bread commenced to fail, vegetables became hard to find, and the 
pangs of famine laid their cruel grip on the people, especially in 
localities remote from the capital. “ The poor people,” says an eye- 
witness, “ spurred on by ravenous hunger, fed on the vilest substances 
—on grass cooked and seasoned with a little oil, or even on raw grass, 
like the beasts of the field. Peasants abandoned the land, and the 
village artisans their trades to take refuge in the towns, 1n the hope 
of being able to find a morsel of bread.” 

“When the year 1764 opened,” says the treasurer, Modestino 
Criscuolo, “an utter dearth was raging to punish us for our sins—a 
dearth unique in the history of the world. The old adage has it 
that nobody has ever died of hunger, but this year nought was to be 
seen but walking corpses, ready to drop at any moment, seeking in 
vain for wherewithal to keep themselves alive. The child died in its 
father’s arms; the husband before the eyes of his wife, muttering the 
one word, “ Bread! Bread!” People fed on wild herbs, and often- 
times on poisonous plants, which only accelerated death. Piles of 
corpses were removed by night so as not to frighten the living.” 

Six months later, on June 21, 1764, Father Cajone wrote from 
Caposele: “ Dearth and mortality continue to reign here. At Sicig- 
nano in Campagna, a father, horrible to relate, devoured his three 
children. Thus the calamities of these latter days have surpassed 
even the woes of unhappy Jerusalem! ” 

In the train of famine came its usual companion, the Alaeue: 
Bands of beggars, already more like corpses than living men, carried 
the disease with them into the towns. The capital became a centre 
of infection. The despairing people grew ferocious. Maddened 
crowds seized violently on the convoys of provisions, pillaged the 
bakers’ shops, attacked everyone they suspected of being a contractor, 
and raged against the authorities, to whose account they laid the 
horrors of the scourge. Scourge, indeed it was, for within six months 
more than three hundred thousand persons perished. 

The diocese of St. Agatha, set in its mountain fastnesses, was one 
of the most severely tried. When the bakers ceased to sell bread, 
the poor, and even many who till then had been in easy circum- 
stances, turned to the bishop, the father of them all. Four or five 
hundred persons came to the great hall of the palace every day, beg- 
ging on their knees a morsel of bread for the love of God. 
Alphonsus, moved with compassion, distributed to all comers the 


1 Napoli nell anno 1764, by Salvator de Renzi. p. 68. 
* From the Register of the Monte de Pieta, of Avellino, quoted by de Renzi, p. 105, 
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provisions he had laid by. “ Give to everyone,” he said to his house- 
hold, “ they are only asking for their own.” 

But the daily distribution soon exhausted the supplies, and the 
number of the famished was constantly increasing. Then it became 
necessary for him to open his purse, and to borrow money from 
others, in order to procure something to eat for the crowds of 
applicants. He succeeded in obtaining from Acerra, though not 
without difficulty, and only by paying a high price, another supply - 
of beans, and from Naples, through the agency of Don Hercules, 
a considerable quantity of grain. With this further supply he was 
for some time longer able to provide for the wants of the indigeat, 
of necessitous families, and of those who were ashamed to beg—of 
whom he kept a list. Everyone received a share as long as the 
provisions lasted. 

When these were once more exhausted, and his purse, too, com- 
pletely empty, he endeavoured to raise a loan, but could not find 
anybody willing to lend money to a poor, aged, and infirm bishop 
like himself. With no one now but God to look to in his distress, 
he led the faithful to the church, and there, amid the tears and sobs 
of his hearers, begged Our Lord to come to the assistance of His 
people. He was representing in his prayers that he had nothing left 
‘wherewith to feed his famishing flock, when a woman, notorious 
for her bad tongue and doubtful life, broke out into the most violent 
insults against him. “ You have nothing for decent people,” she 
cried, “but there is corn in your granaries for neer-do-wells, for 
women from the streets, for everyone who knows how to flatter you.” 
Alphonsus endeavoured to calm the fury of the virago, but his mild 
words served only to exasperate her more than ever. She continued 
her cries until the people threw themselves upon her, and there is 
no knowing what would have befallen her, had not the bishop de- 
fended the wretched woman, and held back those who wished to 
avenge him. | 

“On another occasion,” relates the priest, Michael d’ Abruzzo, 
“T witnessed a similar scene during the visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The Saint was speaking from the altar steps on the judge- 
ments of God and the terrible famine which prevailed, and ended 
by exhorting his hearers to repentance, and giving them his blessing. 
He then leant on my arm to return to the palace. But before we 
had left the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament a woman came near 
enough to touch him, and shaking her fist in his face, cried out ina 
voice loud enough to be heard by all present: ‘Well you have an- 
nounced it often enough—the year of misfortune—and now it has 
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come. It is you have brought it upon us. If the bread we eat costs 
us seven grains a rotolo,’ you are the cause. Oh, that you alone 
had to suffer from it!’ She continued in this strain, and I tried to 
send her off, and make her keep quiet by pushing her rather forcibly 
away. But the servant of God, who had borne the woman’s tirades 
with the meekness of a lamb, reproached me severely for having 
used violence with her. ‘ You.ought to have had compassion for her, 
he said, ‘these invectives do not come from her heart, but from her 
hunger; and he put me in retreat for three days for the scandal I 
had given.” 

Meanwhile the dearth grew worse every ‘day, striking despair 
into all hearts. Alphonsus, finding it impossible to raise money on 
any securities he could offer, made up his mind to sell everything 
of value he possessed—his silver covers, a ring of great price given 
him by a relation, and his uncle, Mgr. Cavalieri’s ring, which the 
Bishop of Lettere had given to him on his departure for St. Agatha.’ 
He was about to dispose also of his rochet and watch, but was pre- 
vented by those around him. They said that these objects would 
bring next to nothing, and yet were indispensable to him. 

The money thus obtained was devoted to the help of the starving, 
but it did not last long, and the wailings of distress began 
again. Even from the first the bishop had thought of selling his 
carriage and horses. His vicar general, canons, household, and 
friends tried to dissuade him. “ You absolutely need these,’ they 
said, “on account of your infirmities, and besides, the episcopal 
dignity requires a certain state.” “St. Peter was Pope,” he replied, 
“yet never went inacarriage. It seems to me that I am not greater 
than St. Peter.’ His brother, Hercules, too, made all kinds of 
objections to the project. Alphonsus answered in a letter of Nov. 28, 
1763 :~ 

“Your argument about the carriage is, I assure you, certainly a 
temptation of the devil to disturb yourself and me. 

“T take counsel in doubtful cases, but not in things certain, and 
I hold it for certain that God does not wish me to continue this 
useless expense, seeing that I rarely go out in summer time, and 
much more rarely at any other season, and when I do want to go out 
money will soon make me find a carriage and horses; but then 
twenty or thirty ducats will be enough. 

“J am old, with one foot in the grave. I am burdened with 
debts. I have to incur many necessary expenses for the glory of 


1 A grain was about one halfpenny, and a rotolo 891 grammes or about 2lbs. 
avoirdupois. Bread something under 2d. a pound is not our idea of famine prices. It only 
shows how fallacious a standard of comparison are money values alone. 


2 V. supra, p. 24. 
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God, and I feel I am dying because I cannot incur them, because 
I am obliged first to free myself from the debts that I owe to you | 
and the seminary. And, therefore, I pray you not to trouble me any 
mote about this matter, as otherwise I will not answer you any more. 

“Thad hoped that my first letter would have made you at peace. 
You know already that when I have made any resolution, after 
having considered it, I do not change any more; wherefore, I beg 
you not to trouble me any more on this matter. 

“Tf you will not do me the service to find at the proper time (for 
as for the mules and the carriage, I cannot throw them away), to 
find, I say, a purchaser for the mules and carriage, I will entrust the 
business to someone else, and, in the last resort, give them to anyone 
I come across. 

“Your letter has given me displeasure. I cannot trust myself to 
endure the pain of seeing, almost the whole year, the mules standing 
idle in the stable and the coachman in the tavern, and the poor are 
clamouring for compassion, and I have nothing to give them. If 
Mer. Testa were to hear me he also would say I am right, but I 
should have to tell him all.” 

So all argument was in vain. On January 5, 1764, while the 
famine was at its height, he sent his mules and carriage to Naples, 
to be sold to the first buyer. But his brother, Cajetan, not wishing 
to see them pass into the hands of strangers, bought them in at a 
high price, and Hercules the same day sent the bishop the following 
affectionate note: “I hoped that you would change your mind, but 
since you have persisted in selling the carriage, I wish to let you 
know that it is always yours. I will buy it back for you whenever 
you like, at my own expense. You are and always will be the abso- 
lute master of my house—which, indeed, 1s your own.” 

The price received from the sale of the carriage, and the econo- 
mies realised by the sacrifice, were after all only a drop in the 
ocean. In the early months of 1764 the dearth reached its climax. 
Some of the rich had made exaggerated provision against want; 
speculators had hoarded supplies in order to make money out of 
the famine; the granaries of Apulia were exhausted; the provi- 
sions imported from abroad were pillaged in the harbours; nor had 
the government any relief to offer, even in Naples itself, which 
swarmed with starving men. People killed one another at the doors 
of the bakeries in their mad but fruitless efforts to obtain a mouthful 
of bread. Alphonsus, on learning through Don Hercules of the 
terrible state of things in the capital, wrote on Mar. 11 :“ God wills it. 
May His divine will be done. . . . We are all in distress, you 
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there and we here. Let us be resigned to the will of God, because 
another chastisement of God is upon us. And I say that God es- 
pecially chastises the city of Naples, because there are many there 
who do not believe in God. May God grant that now they may be 
converted.” 

At St. Agatha, as the bishop had predicted, people ate the leaves 
of shrubs and the grass of the field. Groups of them were seen 
passing by, mere skeletons, with livid face, haggard eyes, and 
tattered clothes. Some were dumb with suffering, others filled the 
air with cries of despair. Now and then a young girl or an old 
man fell by the wayside, never to rise again. One evening, after 
the distribution of alms, the bishop and his household were returning 
to their rooms to get a little rest, when Verzella, crossing the ante- 
chamber, saw a poor man lying on a bench, and thinking that he 
had fallen asleep, called the servant, Alexis, to awaken him. They 
shook him and endeavoured to rouse him, but in vain. He was 
quite young, with pallid face, speechless, motionless, apparently at 
the last gasp. The bishop was at once informed, and came down- 
stairs without a moment’s delay, holding in one hand a bottle of 
salts to revive the dying man, and in the other a piece of chocolate 
to give him a little strength. The youth gradually revived, and 
after a while was able, to Alphonsus’ great joy, to take a little food. 
After that he gave orders for the stranger to be cared for in the 
house. Nor did the poor man leave it until he had quite recovered, 
and was able to return to his family. 

Alphonsus now adopted heroic measures to grapple with the 
misery. He begged the Sovereign Pontiff to authorise him to use 
the property of the episcopal mensa in relieving the distress, and the 
permission was eventually given, but unfortunately rather late. 
Further, he assembled the patrons of the twenty-four chapels of St. 
Agatha, and asked them to pledge all their silver. He appealed 
for loans to all who could help him, and some willingly complied, 
though they had but slight hopes that the bishop would ever be 
able to pay them back. Father de Matteis, the Provincial of the 
Jesuits at Naples, sent him thirty ducats in memory of their old 
friendship. Nor did Alphonsus’ compassion for the poor end here. 
“When people are dying of hunger,” he said, “everyone should 
try to economise the food he uses,” and he put this into practice, by 
curtailing the daily fare at his own table. Soup and a small piece 
of boiled meat was all that was served henceforth. Then he con- 
voked all the superiors of religious houses in his diocese, and begged 
them to relieve the wants of the starving by retrenching a little from 
their usual expenditure. 
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Alphonsus thought of selling the silver plate belonging to the 
bishops of St. Agatha, the pastoral staff, the basin and ewer, and 
a precious stone which ornamented the clasp of the cope; but 
the chapter, as trustees of the cathedral property, opposed this. 
“What will you do when you pontificate?” they objected. “I will 
use a basin and ewer of earthenware,” he replied; “there is no obli- 
gation to use silver.” The canons, however, were not to be per- 
suaded, and the bishop was not permitted to sell the articles. No 
human means of raising resources were now left. The Saint wept 
bitterly: “My God,” he exclaimed, “why have I not the merits of 
St. Thomas of Villanova—why cannot I find granaries filled with 
corn as he did?” He redoubled his fasts and scourgings, imploring 
heaven to have pity on his people, for he knew that the exasperated 
multitude might any moment give way to the most terrible excesses. 

Indeed there were already indications that this would happen. 
People gathered here and there in groups muttering threats against 
those who starved the people, and seeking to lay the blame on 
someone in particular. A mob in Southern Europe does not reason, 
and in great calamities its first thought is to find a scapegoat on 
which to avenge itself. At daybreak on February 109, 1764, the 
streets of St. Agatha were thronged with crowds:of beggars, pea- 
sants, labourers, women, and children. The more excited proclaimed 
their certainty that there were traitors and speculators who gloated 
over the starving people. Then someone mentioned the name of 
the syndic, Signor Dominic Cervo. He was the most just and the 
most esteemed man in the town, but his office of mayor made it in- 
cumbent upon him to protect the stores and provisions, and this was 


enough to condemn him in the eyes of the excited mob. Ina 
moment his name flew from mouth to mouth. “It is the syndic!” 
they cried. “ The syndic is starving the poor people! Death to 
the syndic!” A rush was at once made for his house. The mob, 


now roused to fury, and thirsting for his blood,: finding the door 
barred, attacked it with axes, but before they had forced an en- 
trance, the poor man succeeded in making his escape by another exit, 
and took refuge in the bishop’s palace. His respite threatened to 
be of short duration, for the rioters, learning of his whereabouts, 
rushed to the palace and forced an entrance, clamouring to have 
the slayer of the people handed over to them. 

Alphonsus was not the man to tremble before a riot. When he 
had put the mayor into a place of safety he confronted the howling 
mob alone: “If it is a victim you want,” he said, “here 1s one! ” 
“No, no,” yelled the ‘rioters, “the syndic—we want the syndic, the 
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man who is making us die of hunger.” The Saint tried to calm 
them, showed the innocence of the accused, appealed to the christian 
sentiments of his people, embraced those nearest him, and finally 
promised to give them all the provisions he had. At the same time 
he made his household distribute among the crowd the bread and 
flour which had been reserved for the alms of the two following 
days. The tempest suddenly subsided —for the rioters, at the sight 
of food, were much more anxious to eat than to commit murder, and 
made their way home by the shortest road. 

But the calm was only temporary, for just then the government 
adopted an imprudent measure which added fuel to the flames. A 
troop of horse, sixty strong, was sent to St. Agatha, by order of the 
regency, to protect the syndic, and prevent a recurrence of the violent 
scenes which had just agitated the town. Nothing was more likely 
to rouse the anger of the people. Sixty mounted men meant sixty 
more mouths, to say nothing of the horses, to feed from their scanty 
provisions, and meant perhaps besides a sabre-cut for all who raised 
their voices in appeal to the charity of the passer-by. The slightest 
friction now might produce a conflict between the mob and the 
troops. Alphonsus preached forbearance to the officers, prudence to 
the influential men of the town, patience to the people. At the same 
time he entered into negotiations with the government for the with- 
drawal of the squadron. The popular ferment did not subside 
until the cavalry ‘had been recalled, and a further distribution of 
food doled out to the starving. 

Almost simultaneously God caused the Saint to be the means of 
saving the life of the syndic of Arienzo, Signor Ciro Lettieri. This 
magistrate’s brother, Don Fabricius Lettieri, then treasurer of the 
collegiate church of Arienzo, had been summoned by the bishop to 
arrange the archives of the palace at St. Agatha. The work was to 
last for a fortnight, but a week had scarcely passed when Alphonsus 
remarked to Fabricius: “ This is Friday—you will be needed at 
Arienzo on Sunday, so you must leave here to-morrow.” “ Mon- 
signore,’ the treasurer replied, “I am in the middle of my work, and 
it will be difficult for me to leave it.” “ Never mind,” said the Saint, 
“T want you to go, for you will be greatly needed on Sunday 
morning.’ Fabricius did not know what to think of this unex- 
pected order, so, after dinner on Saturday, he said to the servant 
of God: “I am going, but may I not know why you are sending 
me away?” “J do not myself know the reason,” he answered, “ but 
God has inspired me to make you go.” 

Don Fabricius set out. When hg,arrived that evening at 
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Arienzo, peace reigned in his family and in the whole town. On 
Sunday morning he was pondering over the mysterious conduct of 
the bishop when he suddenly heard the sound of the tocsin. In 
a few moments he was in the public square, only to find it occupied 
by an armed mob of some five or six hundred men, uttering threats 
and abuse against the men who were starving the people. It was a 
repetition of the tumultuous scenes of St. Agatha. The syndic 
was accused of having concealed provisions of grain, and sugges- 
tions were freely made that he should be hanged without shrift. 
Fabricius had heard enough—the next moment he was speeding 
to his brother’s house to warn him of his danger. The mayor at 
once took refuge in the Augustinian monastery, put on the habit 
of one of the religious, and left the town. He was not a moment 
too soon—the populace had already broken in the doors of his 
house, and would certainly have murdered him had he fallen into 
their hands. The Saint, by the inspiration God gave him, had 
saved the syndic’s life. 

This was the last episode in this terrible drama. With the 
coming of spring, the prospects of a good harvest brought down 
the price of food. Importations from abroad at last supplied 
everyone with at least enough to keep soul and body together, 
and abundance returned with the autumn. But there were other 
troubles now to disturb the bishop’s peace. The tribunal of Monte- 
fusco had issued warrants against the ringleaders of the tumults 
which had taken place in the diocese. Thirty men, fathers of 
families, most of them innocent, were denounced by private enemies, 
and brought before the Marquis of Monteverde’s court. The Saint 
undertook the defence of the accused, and pleaded their cause with 
such force that the prosecution was abandoned. The father thus 
saved his children from prison, as he had saved them from hunger. 
Nay, he did more. While the scourge was raging many crimes 
against justice had been perpetrated—speculative hoarding of pro- 
visions, cruel usuries and exactions, things which had caused him 
more sorrow than even the ravages of the famine. Immediately 
order was re-established the bishop denounced these crimes from 
the pulpit, and threatened the punishment of God on all guilty 
dealers and moneylenders who did not make reparation at once. 

Alphonsus’ heroic devotedness during the famine of 1764 brings 
out one of the most characteristic features of his sanctity—his love 
for the poor. To all of them he gave with inexhaustible liberality. 
Those around him have described him as being seen constantly 
with his purse in his han¢,, His palace was a hostelry which no 
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one left without receiving help. “Except what he had to pay for 
the maintenance of the house, his whole mensa was converted into 
alms,” says his vicar general, Rubini. “The large hall of the 
palace,” adds Archdeacon Rainone, “was filled every day with poor 
people—one receiving salt, another bread, another lentils, a fourth 
medicine. Each one was given a ticket which the grocer or apothe- 
cary exchanged for the things they wanted. .When anyone re- 
proached him with being too generous, and not economising in 
summer for the wants of winter, he would answer, ‘ Divine pro- 
vidence never fails.’” 

Nor was he content merely with receiving the poor that came 
to him—he sought out those who were ashamed to ask. “Only God 
knows,” says Father Raphael de Ruvo, “how many poor families 
he secretly provided with food and clothing. To one he assigned 
six carlins a month, to another thirty, to a third five or six ducats, 
according to their position or numbers.” One orphan girl of good 
family, received from him, through her parish priest, first a con- 
siderable sum, and then a regular pension every month. In the 
same way he paid privately a monthly subsidy to a mother of a 
family whose husband had gambled away his whole fortune. 
“The bishop,” he used to say, “must think of the poor who have 
none to dry their tears. They are the privileged members of Jesus 
Christ.” When he had spent all he had, he begged or borrowed, 
so as to be able to give in charity. He had recourse to the liberality 
of the great, such as the Prince della Riccia, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Maddaloni. The Duchess entertained the greatest 
veneration for the servant of God, and sometimes sent him as much 
as two hundred ducats at a time, thus enabling him to continue his 
alms. 

It would be impossible to cite the innumerable acts of kindness 
he was continually performing to the poor. The inhabitants of 
Cave, near Arienzo, are nearly all afflicted with swollen necks—a 
malady caused by the unhealthiness of the place. One day a 
weman from this district came to the bishop, bringing with her 
her daughter whose neck was unusually large even for a native 
of the spot. “I have found a husband for her,” said the mother, 
“but I am unable to provide her with a tonnino.” Alphonsus asked 
what a tonnino was, and the woman replied that it was a necklace 
worn by gitls who were engaged to be married. It seemed as if no 
tonnino ever made would go round the poor child’s neck, but in 
spite of this difficulty the bishop gave ten carlins for the tonnino, 


and on being told that this was hardly enough added four more. 
7 G 
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Some of his friends remarked that he was too good-natured, and 
that he allowed himself to be often duped. “It is more than 
likely,” he said, “ but what does it matter after all? It is better to 
be cheated into giving too much than to lose one’s soul by giving 
too little.” 

Such was Alphonsus during the whole course of his long life— 

the father, support, and consolation of all who were in trouble. The 
dreadful famine which ravaged his diocese only served to bring 
out the immense tenderness of his heart, and the infinite resources 
of his devotedness. Happy the people who have such pastors. 
The author of the history from which we have quoted details of 
the famine of 1764, delights in attacking the character of the clergy 
and bishops of the time. “I have carefully read,” he says, “the 
story of the saints of those times, in order that I might be able tc 
form an idea of heroism as it was then understood. Alas! I have 
only seen that for their biographers the climax of perfection con- 
sisted in saying prayers. No art, no industry, no effort of any 
kind—nothing but prayers! Prostrate before the Crucifix or the 
Madonna they prayed always, and they never ceased to pray. 
No compassion, no combining to effect some good, no heroism, no 
useful work. Strangers to the world, they lived on the supernatural 
and the miraculous. They believed, they hoped, they loved, and 
that dispensed them from every duty and every need, and some 
choice piece of devotion served for their entertainment. They went 
to paradise without fatigue; the angels bore them on their wings 
to the feet of God, who at once rewarded them with the crown they 
had so well deserved.”? The author adds that though this was 
the life led by the saints of the times of Charles III. and Ferdi- 
nand IV., in our days people are beginning to see through the 
veil that covers their impostures. He rails at the prayers, vows, 
and processions that were made in Naples and the provinces to 
obtain the cessation of the scourge. Such is the method with which 
sectaries write history, and caricature not only religion but the 
greatest of their countrymen. 

The account that has been given in these pages shows the base- 
lessness of such accusations. If anyone ever recommended prayer, 
it was Alphonsus. If anyone in evil days pushed charity to the 
highest degree of heroism, it was Alphonsus also. The author has 
much to say about political economy and modern progress, but in 
spite of all his declamations, true social economy will always be 


1 Napoli nell’ anno 1764, ossia documenti della carestia, etc., by Salvator de Renzi, 
1868, pp. 13,14. 
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charity, the daughter of Christianity. If Christians everywhere, 
priests and laity alike, taking their inspiration from the charity of 
Jesus Christ, will study social science indeed, but in the light of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the social evils—and poverty and famine 


among them—will be as far overcome as is possible in a world of 
sinful men. 
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CHAR EE RAV Tits 
Reformation of Morals.—1763-1764. 


W ITH untiring energy Alphonsus resumed the course of his. 

pastoral visitations during the summer of 1764. He 
went through all the districts he had not yet visited, so that in about 
two years he had ascertained the state of the parishes of his diocese, 
noted the abuses that prevailed, and meditated on the necessary re- 
forms. He was not a man to indulge in delay when the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls were at stake, and the first means 
that -suggested itself was the remedy for the removal of abuses 
provided by the Council of Trent, that is to say, the convocation 
of a diocesan synod. It is true that under the circumstances this 
means promised to be less effective than it should be, for the regalist 
government denied to bishops the right of framing synodal 
laws. It might even be a source of inconveniences, for there 
were many individuals, themselves unreformed, who would oppose 
every disciplinary measure. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
however, Alphonsus felt that he ought to conform to the prescrip- 
tions of the Council. He therefore announced to the Sovereign 
Pontiff the approaching convocation of the synod, and his resolu- 
tion to reform the many abuses which existed in his diocese by 
means of statutes, which he would subsequently submit to the Holy 
See for approval. 

Still, when he reflected with more deliberation on the difficulties 
which the execution of his project might arouse, he began to doubt 
whether it were prudent after all to trust his vessel amid the 
shallows and quicksands of a synod. Would he not be compro- 
mising the good work already begun, by exposing himself to the 
risk of a conflict with the government or with his own clergy. 
There was, of course, the positive law of the Church commanding 
the holding of such gatherings, but this law, like all positive laws, 
is not without its exceptions. “The bishop,” says Benedict XIV., 
“must not allow himself to be led by an exaggerated or inoppor- 
tune zeal—he must carefully weigh the circumstances of time and 
place”? A thing which is useful at one time may be pernicious 


1 De synodo dioeces, bk. ix., c. 9. 
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at another. He felt these considerations so strongly, that before 
taking any definite step he determined to consult a number of 
prudent and conscientious men, such as his old friend Mgr. Borgia, 
and Father Januarius Fatigati, two advisers in whom he had the 
fullest confidence. Both of them counselled him to abandon his 
design, for the reasons above mentioned. Other prelates consulted by 
him were of the same opinion, so that his conscience was set at rest. 
“The end I had in view,” he said to Father Tannoia, who acted as 
messenger between him and the bishops, “I will attain by simple 
ordinances. In this way. I shall be relieved from my anxiety that 
some firebrand may make difficulties, or embroil me with the 
governinent.” 

In his first report to the Congregation of the Council he gives 
the following reasons for having changed his mind: “ The celebra- 
tion of the synod, I am aware, holds a foremost place among a 
bishop’s duties, as being the surest and most efficacious means for 
restoring ecclesiastical discipline, reforming morals, correcting 
abuses, and organising works for the salvation of souls. But, un- 
fortunately, in the present state of things, pastors are not permitted 
to make or publish synodal laws. I have, therefore, been obliged, 
like so many other bishops, to provide for. the restoration of discip- 
line by episcopal notifications or ordinances.” The Congregation 
agreed with him in recognising that, under the circumstances, the 
holding of a synod was an enterprise beset with many difficulties, 
and exhorted him at the same time to apply the resources of his 
intellect, prudence and siill, to triumph over the difficulties. But 
regalism, instead of abating, continued to increase its pressure on 
the liberties of the church, so that Alphonsus was never able to 
summon a synod in his diocese. 

The draft statutes he had prepared were, therefore, changed into 
sumple episcopal ordinances, in which he took all possible care to 
avoid making any innovations. “It is a principle of mine,” he 
said, “that a bishop should make ordinances only to repair an 
injustice or remedy an abuse.’ On the other hand, real abuses 
found no quarter with him, no matter how inveterate or apparently 
legitimate through prescription they might have become. That he 
might be always guided by the dictates of prudence, he took counsel 
with the principal ecclesiastical dignitaries of the diocese—canons, 
parish priests, and superiors of religious orders, and weighed well 
their advice on the reforms that were needed. Then, after much 
prayer, he published six ordinances, the observance of which was 


1 Report of July 8, 1765. 
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rigorously exacted. “ Better not to command,” he says in his Reflec- 
tions, “than to command and fail to enforce the orders given. If 
the bishop allows one of his prescriptions to be disregarded, all 
of them will soon be despised. Hence St. Paul's words to Titus: 
‘Rebuke with all authority; Let no man despise thee, (Tit. 2, 15). 
No man will ever be a good bishop who is afraid of offending 
people when God’s interests are at stake. A bishop, said a holy 
prelate, must be prepared for everything—lawsuits, detraction, even 
loss of life.”* 

The ordinances issued by the Bishop of St. Agatha supply us 
with a picture of the Neapolitan clergy of the eighteenth century, 
and from this point of view present an interesting study. When 
taken in conjunction with the prudence and courage often required 
for their application, they bring out in a very striking way the 
character and virtue of the Saint. 

Alphonsus had very carefully observed the conduct and habits 
of his ecclesiastics. It was a period when many of the clergy had 
fallen into easy-going, careless ways, entirely out of harmony with 
that modest and religious bearing recommended by the councils. 
Some priests even dressed as laymen. Some had their hair curled 
and perfumed, others wore wigs like great lords. In the case of 
one of these dandies—a man, moreover, advanced in years, with a 
juvenile curled wig, Alphonsus had the head-dress put into boiling 
water, and so took all the curls out of it. There were ecclesiastics 
who wore garments adorned with gold braid, ribbons, and lace, and 
used gaily-coloured mantles, which gave them the appearance of 
young pages. Priests spent their time shooting, and even hunting, 
in despite of the canons. They saw nothing unlawful in indulging 
in games of chance, even in places of public resort., Some of them 
went to the theatre, and even though the Neapolitan stage at that 
time was in a good state, the amusement was not a suitable one 
for men consecrated to God. 

It was necessary then, in the interests of priests and people, to 
put an end to all such customs, even though they were recognised 
by public opinion, and had grown dear to the clergy. Alphonsus 
knew perfectly well the opposition that would be raised, under a 
thousand pretexts, against any legislation to suppress such abuses, 
but he went on with his legislation all the same. In his fourth 
ordinance he forbade, under severe penalties, all card playing in 
public places, and certain games of chance altogether. | 

“ The lack of modesty in dress,” he says in his sixth ordinance, 


1 «Reflections useful to Bishops,” c. 2, sec. 7. 
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“is utterly unbecoming a cleric, and extinguishes in the laity the 
respect they should have for the ministers of Christ. Wherefore 
we order our clergy to observe the following prescriptions : 

“Whereas ecclesiastics are bound to distinguish themselves from 
laymen by wearing their hair short, according to the words of 
Alexander III: ‘If a cleric cultivates his hair, the archdeacon must 
cut it, whether he likes it or not ;’ we forbid the wearing of false hair, 
and still more the wearing of hair crisped, curled, and perfumed. 

“The cassock being the distinctive dress of ecclesiastics, we 
wish all our priests to wear the long cassock, closed in front—at 
least during the celebration of the holy sacrifice, in assisting at the 
choir services, or in fulfilling any function which requires the 
wearing of the surplice. If they fail to do so they incur suspen- 
sion 2pso facto. Since, however, in many villages priests have to 
travel considerable distances over muddy roads, in order to cele- 
brate mass, we tolerate the short dress in winter, from the month of 
November to the month of April, outside religious functions. But 
we forbid all priests and simple clerics to wear a coloured coat or 
mantle. We also forbid sleeves of lace or pleated nen. It will 
be seen that out of regard for the exigencies of the time we are not 
adopting all the rigour of the sacred canons; but the more indul- 
gent we are in imposing little, the more severe shall we be with the 
disobedient. ) 

“We prohibit all priests and clerics from the pursuit of game, 
without our written permission, whether with a gun or with nets, 
and such permission will never be granted for holidays of obliga- 
tion. 

“We also forbid all ecclesiastics to take part in stage plays, 
even when they treat of a sacred subject and are played in private 
houses. 

“We also forbid ecclesiastics to contract for salt duties or other 
public imposts, even under another name than their own, or in com- 
pany with other persons.” 

This monition on clerical propriety provoked some murmuring, 
but Alphonsus was firm. “You may despise me personally,’ he 
said, “and I am not disturbed—nay, I thank God for it—but I 
cannot and will not tolerate the despising of my ordinances.” 
The most obstinate had to submit, and during the thirteen years of 
his episcopate he held a strong hand over delinquents. It was idle 
to calculate on being able to escape his vigilance. He kept up 
such a close watch that culprits could never make out how it was 


L Clerici qui comam nutriunt, etiam inviti a suis archidiaconis tondcantur. 
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that he was always informed about their conduct: “Either his good 
angel or the devil himself,” they said, “ betrays us, for the slightest 
infractions of his ordinances are made known to him.’ Thus was 
religious decorum and the exterior discipline which the Church im- 
poses on her ministers gradually restored in the diocese. 

Yet all this was but the first step in the path of reform. 
Abuses cannot exist long anywhere without producing laxity of life, 
and leading to public scandals. The witnesses at the process of 
beatification affirm that the diocese of St. Agatha was one of the 
most relaxed of that unhappy eighteenth century. But there were 
two vices in particular which called forth all the zeal of our Saint— 
intemperance and immorality. On these he declared war to the 
death, both for the honour of his clergy and for the salvation of 
the people. “ The drunkard,” he said, “is no better than the brute— 
nay, the brute is the better of the two.” 

His detestation of immorality was also vigorously expressed. 
“What difference is there,’ he asked, “ between the animal wallow- 
ing in the mire, and the man buried in the slough of an impure © 
life?” He considered no security too great where there was ques- 
tion of his clergy. In one parish, where certain disorders were rife, 
he forbade women to enter the presbytery. “ You have the con- 
fessional for the needs of your souls,” he said, “ and that is enough.” 
Not only did he impose on the heads of the clergy the duty of 
watching over the conduct of their subordinates, but he had recourse 
to the civil authorities whenever he felt that he could rely on their 
prudence. “He often counselled me,” says one syndic, “to use my 
vigilance to suppress disorders of all kinds; and whenever [| in- 
formed him of the measures I had taken to prevent or put an end 
to breaches of morality, he used to express his warm satisfaction.” 

Notwithstanding his precautions scandals made their appear- 
ance from time to time, and on such occasions Alphonsus knew no 
peace until he had reformed or punished the guilty parties. “ The 
Saint’s first reprimand,” says Father Caputo, “used to be full of 
gentleness and humility. But chastisement followed swiftly where 
the offender was incorrigible, and in such cases no power on earth 
could stay his hand.” 

In accordance with this policy, from which he never swerved, 
the greatest sinners were restored to his favour if they shewed true 
repentance for their transgressions. One day he summoned a cer- 
tain priest in whom his practised eye discerned more of frailty 
than malice. The offender had already received several warnings, 
but his pastor determined to make one more appeal to his better 
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nature. When the unhappy man arrived at the door of the bishop’s 
room he beheld a large crucifix lying across the threshold and 
barring his entrance. “ My son,’ said Alphonsus, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, “enter, and trample it under foot. Is it the 
first time you have trampled on your God?” The priest burst into 
tears, promised to reform his life, and kept his word. His good 
pastor forgave the wanderings of his strayed sheep, and took him 
back to his favour. 

A thousand proofs of his gentleness with repentant sinners 
might be quoted. One ecclesiastic who had been denounced for 
his errors, not only to the bishop but to the King, when searched 
for by the agents of the law, came and threw himself at the bishop’s 
feet, confessing his sins with true sorrow. Alphonsus not only put 
a stop to the trial before the episcopal tribunal, but acted as the 
advocate of the offender in the civil court. 

learning on another occasion that a priest belonging to a dis- 
tinguished family was making himself notorious by his bad con- 
duct, Alphonsus sent for him three times, but he did not condescend 
to present himself. The bishop then handed the case over to his 
tribunal, and told his secretary that if the priest asked to speak 
to him he was to be sent to the vicar general, who was charged with 
the case. The idea of being brought to trial made the man furious. 
Without a moment’s delay he took a carriage and drove to the 
bishop’s house to demand an explanation. Finding the door closed 
against him, he filled the ante-chamber with his clamours.  Al- 
phonsus, hearing the disturbance, sent for his secretary, but the 
moment the door was opened the priest rushed into the room. The 
Saint, who was ill at the time, was sitting on the bed engaged in 
prayer. “My son,” he said, “go to the vicar general.’ “Mon- 
signore,” replied the priest, “I do not know the vicar. I have no 
superior but Mgr. de’ Liguori.’ A sudden transformation had 
taken place in him. He threw himself at the feet of the bishop, 
who, more affected than himself, reproached him mildly for his 
conduct. ‘My son, I sent for you three times and you did not 
come; I have been obliged to take legal proceedings against you to 
put an end to the scandal you are giving.” “It is true,’ said the 
culprit, in tears, “I acknowledge my sin; I open my heart to you; 
you may do what you will with me.” “Since you admit your 
fault,’ Alphonsus answered kindly, “I leave to yourself the choice 
of the penance you should do.” “ Father,’ said the prodigal, in 
a voice choked with tears, “I should like to retire for a time to your 
monastery at St. Angelo, and I will not appear again in your 
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presence until you let me know that you have forgiven me.” The 
bishop then ordered all the documents connected with the case to 
be brought to him, saying as he tore them in pieces: “I pray that 
God may do as much in heaven.” The convert went to St. Angelo, 
where he made a month’s retreat. From that period until his death 
he led a virtuous life. 

But if the Saint was merciful towards the repentant, he was 
unflinching with the incorrigible. When he had exhausted all that 
kindness could do to effect a reform, he did not hesitate to have 
recourse to severer measures. If his own authority did not suffice, 
he asked for the intervention of the civil powers. “My son,” he 
said to one offender, who taxed him with excessive severity, “ do you 
think that I act in this way for pleasure, or to satisfy a feeling of 
resentment? It is you who force me to be severe. Only reform 
your conduct and I will give my life for you.” 

No human respect ever stopped his arm, if conscience made it 
incumbent upon him to act. On one occasion he determined to 
deprive a certain priest of his charge on account of his disorderly 
life. It was represented to the bishop that the chastisement would 
serve but to increase the scandal, but he remained firm, and was 
actually on the point of pronouncing sentence of removal, when the 
unhappy man came and cast himself at his feet with sincere proofs 
of amendment. Only once did he seem to yield, but it was when a 
higher Judge was to intervene. An ecclesiastic who had just 
finished a period of detention immediately relapsed. “Let him 
alone,” said the bishop, “ God’s justice will soon overtake him.” A 
few days later the giver of scandal was taken off by a sudden 
death. 

Nor were the religious of his diocese less subject to supervision 
than the secular clergy. No one could have been better disposed to 
those of them who showed themselves worthy of their vocation. 
He conferred important offices on them, chose them as synodal 
examiners, confided to them the spiritual direction of the nuns, 
sent them to preach lenten courses, missions, and retreats, and took 
pleasure in giving them encouragement and reward. But he could 
never tolerate laxity of discipline or the slightest misconduct among 
them. “ True religious,” he said, “are the consolation of bishops, 
and the mainstay of the dioceses; the relaxed are the affliction — 
of pastors, and the misfortune of the people.” Immediately upon 
his arrival at St. Agatha he set about ridding the monasteries of 
subjects more or less degenerate. His first step was to ask the local 
superior to remove such men from the diocese; when this failed to_ 
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produce any effect, he appealed to the provincial, and if the pro- 
vincial did not carry out the request he appealed to the general. 
“In our holy bishop’s time,’ said Rubini, his vicar general, “the 
monasteries were purged of their unworthy subjects, and were like 
so many gardens of innocence and virtue.” | 

The Saint was as devoid of fear as of human respect, and never 
hesitated to prosecute those of the laity who gave public scandal. 
“JT am the pastor of priests and religious,” he said, “ but these are 
only a small portion of my sheep. A bishop’s flock comprises all 
the souls in the diocese, God has entrusted them to his charge, and 
for them he will be obliged to render an account.” 

“ Never,” said one of his parish priests named Bartolini, “had a 
prelate more zeal in preventing offences against God than Mer. 
de’ Liguori. He held sin in such horror that he made war to the 
death upon it, and pursued it into its last entrenchments. From 
morning till night he was on the track of givers of scandal. Ener- 
getic agents kept him informed of the slightest disorders, and 
the magistrates themselves, enkindled by his zeal, seconded his 
efforts with all their power.” “ Wonderful to relate,’ says another 
parish priest, “the bishop himself used to inform us of things of 
which we were ourselves ignorant. Many a time we were sum- 
moned to the palace almost at daybreak, to be warned of some 
crime which had taken place during the night in a distant village.” 

Alphonsus never had recourse to rigorous measures until he had 
several times reprimanded, entreated, or threatened the culprit, and 
invoked the intervention of those who might influence the obstinate. 
Sometimes he made prophecies of coming evil, which God in His 
own time showed to be no idle threats. There was, for instance, a 
certain notary of Durazzano, named Nicholas Mazzola, who afflicted 
him by his misconduct, and refused to pay heed to his warnings. 
“My son,” said the bishop to him one day, “ your sins will be your 
undoing—you will die a tragic death.” Many years afterwards 
the unhappy man perished on the scaffold. Before execution he 
said to the monks who attended him: “ This death was predicted 
to me when I was a young man by Mgr. de’ Liguori.” Until then 
he had resisted the exhortations of the confessor, but the thought 
of Alphonsus brought him to a sense of his position. He confessed 
his sins, and died with contrition, invoking the intercession of the 
Saint. 

When persuasion failed to produce the desired effect Alphonsus 
had recourse to action with all possible promptitude, in order to 
cut short the danger of sin. One evening, while he was engaged 
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in conversation with an Archbishop and some other persons, a 
messenger arrived with information that an individual whom he 
had threatened to put into prison was once more in the company 
of his accomplice in sin. He immediately commanded his secre- 
tary, Verzella, to inform the governor, and beg him to arrest the 
culprit on the spot. “Could you not,’ someone ventured to ask, 
“wait until to-morrow, considering how late it is now?” “Till 
to-morrow!” he exclaimed with astonishment, “and who is to 
render an account for the sins that will be committed to-night?” 
Verzella carried out his mission, and the governor, out of regard 
for the servant of God, at once arrested the obstinate libertine. 

Neither fear, nor threats, nor violence could prevent the holy 
bishop from proceeding against members of the aristocracy as well 
as against the simplest of the faithful. Once, when a person came 
to him in fear and trembling to denounce the evil conduct of a 
powerful nobleman, Alphonsus exclaimed: “ You are almost afraid 
to whisper it into my ear-—but I am going to report it to the King 
without any concealment; you tremble, and I would be willing to 
suffer martyrdom!” And indeed he did expose himself to terrible 
resentment several times. A certain gentleman of Airola was 
separated from his wife, and leading an irregular life. The bishop 
warned him, but he thought himself strong enough in the influence 
he possessed to despise all remonstrance. Alphonsus denounced 
him to the Prince della Riccia, who banished the accomplice of his 
disorders. He was then brought before the civil court by both 
prince and bishop, and condemned to a period of imprisonment. 

Another offender in high life, exasperated by the Saint’s conduct 
in denouncing him, went to the palace one day and poured out a 
torrent of invective. “ Understand clearly,” said Alphonsus, “that 
I am not intimidated in the least by your anger, and that I am going 
to denounce your conduct to the King.” The furious man drew his 
sword, while his cries of rage filled the whole palace. The servants 
rushed to the spot, and found Alphonsus calmly facing his ag- 
gressor. “ Strike,’ he said, “I am doing my duty, and am without 
fear. It would be happiness for me to die a martyr defending the 
law of God. I will not allow you to rest undisturbed in your sin, 
for I did not accept the episcopate to lose my soul.” 

Such instances of heroism were frequent in his life at this time. 
There was an officer who lived in open sin at St. Agatha. After 
several reprimands from the bishop his pride revolted. “ What does 
the decrepit old fellow mean?” he exclaimed one day with terrible 
military oaths. Another reprimand provoked such threats from 
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him, that a number of priests, who knew his violent character, 
thought it well to let Alphonsus know that his hfe was in danger 
His reply was worthy of St. John Chrysostom. “Let him kill me 
if he likes; I am ready to die, but the scandal must cease.” The 
scandal continued, however, until he prosecuted the officer and had 
his accomplice exiled. 

At one time, some troops, garrisoned in the neighbourhood of 
Moiano, caused great disorders in that locality, until the bishop 
complained of their conduct to the commanding officer, who forbade 
them to set foot in the diocese of St. Agatha. At Arienzo a regi- 
ment was stationed for the service of the district, but Alphonsus, on 
learning that loose conduct was rife among its members, secured 
its removal. He had the morality of his towns so much at heart, 
that whenever new troops were sent to St. Agatha or Arienzo he sent 
for the commanding officers to recommend to them the honour of 
the citizens. “ My soldiers, Monsignore, are not Capuchins,” said a 
captain to him one day. They certainly were not, and Alphonsus 
soon had to bring their disorders before the Court of Montefusco. 

The Saint made war to the death on women of evil life. “ I know 
well,” he said, “that they are tolerated in large towns in order to 
avoid greater evils, but they must absolutely be banished from small 
centres of population, if all classes of the people are not to become 
depraved.” Sarnelli in the capital had either converted them or 
had them quartered in a special district. Alphonsus gave them the 
choice between conversion or exile. It was not long before all sus- 
pected places were reported to him, so that it became impossible for 
those who inhabited them to escape his vigilance. He endeavoured 
first to bring them back to God by representing to them the great- 
ness of their sin, the scandal they gave to souls, and the eternal 
chastisement in store for them. That they might not be forced by 
poverty to continue their evil life, he himself assisted them with 
alms, and, thanks to his charity, many did penance and were re- 
formed. He was especially earnest in recommending missionaries 
to work for such conversions. “Help them to lead a better life,” 
he used to say, “and spare no labour or expense if only they sin- 
cerely return to God.” 

But for those who resisted his admonitions he had no mercy. 
He moved heaven and earth to rid his diocese of them, and to this 
end secured the assistance of nobles, ministers, local magistrates, 
and even the supreme court. No sooner did he learn of the presence 
of one of these women in any locality than he at once reported her 
to the authorities. “One cannot be too prompt,” he said, “when 
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there is question of preventing offences against God.” One day he 
sent his secretary to the governor, begging him to imprison a married 
woman who was living publicly in sin. The governor happened not 
to be at home, and Verzella, when questioned later on by the bishop 
as to the result of his visit, pleaded that he had not been able to see 
him, and had not had time to make a second visit. “ Don Felix,” 
said the bishop with deep sorrow, “one must put everything else 
aside when the honour of God is at stake.” 

When imprisonment failed to convert, he asked to have the 
offenders banished, as the following letter to the Duke of Madda- 
loni shows : — 

“Live Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 
St Agatha} Dec 13,1703 
“My most esteemed Lord Duke, 

“T have need of the good offices of your Excellency to take away 
a great scandal that exists in Arienzo. There is a young woman 
called Maria Librera, who last year—as even then she was giving 
scandal—received an order of banishment; but because she had re- 
course to me, and made so many promises to change her life, I fore- 
bore to put the banishment into execution, and from time to time 
helped her as well as I could. But now I hear, as many persons at- 
test to me, that she has relapsed, and does worse than before. Where- 
fore I pray your Excellency to write to the governor to inform him- 
self of the facts, and if it be proved that it 1s so, without delay to 
imprison her and renew the order of banishment; because, as I see, 
there is now no other way of removing this pest from Arienzo. 

“JT hope, without fail, for this good office from your Excellency. 
Of myself I do not know what more I can do. Only your Excel- 
lency can remedy the matter. If you do not help me I shall be free 
from blame before God. 

“T remain, with the most profound respect, and with all my 
homage again subscribe myself, 

“Your Excellency’s most devoted and obliged servant, 

~“ Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

The governor of Arienzo wrote to him as follows in answer to 
a request for the banishment of three other notorious offenders : — 
“J have just signed the order for their exile, but I hope to God that 
a greater evil will not follow from it! They will now go into other 
districts, where, out of reach of your admonitions, and deprived of 
your alms, they will give themselves up to still greater disorders.” 
“Tet each one watch over his own flock,” replied the bishop; “ when 
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they find themselves driven forth everywhere, covered with infamy, 
and left without a refuge and without food, they will open their 
eyes and abandon their sinful lives.” 

He was especially severe upon those who made money by lead- 
ing others into sin. One of these in his diocese had been punished 
again and*again, but showed no sign of repentance. “ Wretched 
woman,” Alphonsus one day said to her, “ you refuse to put an end 
to your crimes, but God Himself will force you to it. You will die 
in a state of damnation, and in the most horrible way.” The woman 
fled to the mountains near Arienzo to escape imprisonment, but re- 
turned continually to the neighbourhood of the town to exercise her 
abominable trade. On one of these journeys she fell into a deep 
pool and was drowned, and her body was denied Christian burial. 

But if the bishop adopted the severe measures necessary for i1n- 
spiring terror into the incorrigible, he showed himself full of charity 
for all who turned with true repentance from an evil hfe. He was 
truly the good shepherd who sought out the lost sheep. Who will 
recount his generosity to those poor Magdalens, not only at St. 
Agatha, but throughout his diocese? He was ever ready, through 
his parish priests, to help the repentant to start honestly in life, 
supplementing their earnings, that poverty might not tempt them to 
relapse. When a poor child, starving and in rags, came to him, she 
had but to say with sincerity: “I have sinned against God!” and 
from that moment he forgot everything, helped her in her distress, 
and wept with joy because a soul that had long been dead had come 
to life again. 

This compassionate charity towards the fallen drew down upon 
him a great deal of criticism. He would do better, people said, to 
keep his gifts for the honest poor—especially as these poor creatures , 
often abused his kindness. “I must help all the poor,’ was his 
answer, “but especially those whom, help may save from _ sin. 
Even if I am sometimes deceived, what does it matter, provided I 
succeed at other times in foiling the designs of the devil? It is 
much to prevent offences against God even for a few days; and be- 
sides many do return to the path of duty and persevere in it.” The 
evidence at the process of beatification goes to show his overwhelming 
charity to so many unfortunate women whom he restored to honour 
and virtue. Where he found the money necessary for his undertak- 
ings, his daily alms, and especially for his work of rescue, is a 
mystery. Divine Providence must have multiplied in his hands the 
ducats which he turned to such good account. 

In this way did the Bishop of St. Agatha succeed in transforming ~ 
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his diocese. Archdeacon Rainone, a man eminently qualified to 
judge, for he had lived under the old regime and the new, has left 
the following testimony of the change wrought: —“ Until Mgr. de’ 
Liguori’s coming crime stalked. through the towns and villages of 
the diocese. But from the time this messenger of God was charged 
with the government of our church, vice found itself tracked into its 
most hidden lairs—and if it did sometimes put out its head, it was 
but furtively and in fear.” This episcopal vigour was, indeed, made 
a charge against the Saint by the Promoter of the Faith in the 
process of beatification, but the objections were easily and trium- 
phantly answered by the Postulator of the cause, and we may say 
with him: ‘ Would that all bishops were as gentle and as firm,’ 
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Crh ele Le 
Promotions. —1763-1764. 


OW that the cockle sown by the enemy had been removed, the 

field of the Master of the household was to be cultivated by 

setting over the parishes priests after God’s heart. For this 

Alphonsus provided by his promotions to holy orders and to bene- 
fices. 

His Reflections for bishops show how deeply he felt the respon- 
sibility attaching to the power of conferring the priesthood. “ What 
an account is that,” he says, “which a bishop will have to render to 
God on his choice of subjects for the altar; both as to those he ad- 
mits to the priestly dignity, and to those he sends away. St. Francis 
cle Sales used to tremble at this thought. He paid no heed to the 
claims of birth and talent, and ordained only aspirants whose exem- 
plary lives afforded a pledge of perseverance in virtue. The result 
was that he ordained but comparatively few priests. True vocations 
are not numerous; that is why there are so few priests who truly 
labour to sanctify themselves and others. ‘The Church,’ said St. 
Francis de Sales, ‘does not require many priests, but she does 
require good ones.’ ” 

This truth was particularly applicable to the kingdom of Naples, 
for almost every family there had its candidate for the priesthood. 
There was, of course, no lack of devout young men, fully resolved 
to become savers of souls, but there were large numbers also whose 
sole ambition was to obtain a lucrative chaplaincy, and to pass their 
days, after saying their morning mass, in looking after the interests 
of their relations. Our Saint was but too well aware of the fact. 
With a view of remedying the evil he issued, towards the end of 
1764, the following ordinance to all aspirants to the priesthood : — 

“One of the most serious obligations under which a bishop lies 
is that of keeping unworthy subjects from the altar. If he fail to 
do sc, says the Council of Trent, he will have to answer for the sins 
committed by those he ordains. Hence we wish to point out to all 
who aspire te holy orders the conditions both as to knowledge and 
conduct we shall require from them. 

“With regard to conduct and good behaviour, the candidate must 
produce a certificate from the prefect of the congregation of cases of 
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moral theology, showing that he has attended the conferences; & 
certificate from the chancery showing that there is no canonical im- 
pediment to his ordination; and a certificate from his parish priest,. 
proving that he has served at the altar on Sundays and feast days,. 
taught catechism to the children, received the sacraments at least 


once a fortnight, attended mass and visited the Blessed Sacrament. 


every day, and that he has always worn the cassock, and not taken: 
part in forbidden games or in shooting parties.” He then gave the: 
theological treatises required for the different orders. 

That there might be no illusions as to the practical application 
of his ordinances, the bishop had taken care on arriving in the dio- 
cese to make the following declaration: “ Under our government,” 
he wrote in a circular dated July 30, 1762, “all recommendations 
either for ordination or for the conferring of benefices will be in 
vain. The merit of each individual candidate will be the only re- 
commendation to which we shall pay any attention. All who endea- 
vour to bring private influence of any kind to bear must understand 
that they become by the very fact unworthy of ordination or promo- 
tion to a benefice.” 

Ordinances did not remain a dead letter in St. Agatha. The: 
examination of candidates for orders, under the presidency of the 
bishop, surrounded by his council, was as serious as it was impartial. 
Alphonsus acted more like a father than superior, encouraging the 
candidates by his kindness, and putting his questions with such 
clearness and precision that they were easily answered if the candi- 
date knew his work. The examination for the subdiaconate, how- 
ever, was sometimes a very redoubtable ordeal. One who was later 
on a parish priest, declared that he was kept for hours answering 
questions, and obliged to explain every one of the treatises. 

No one was exempt from this trial—not even when the candidate 
was furnished with the highest testimonials as to his capacity. Al- 
phonsus was particularly severe on those who relied on their talents, 
and neglected to study. Sometimes the examiners proposed the ad- 
mission of a candidate who had not fully satisfied them, on the 
plea that he would make up for his deficiencies during his later 
course, but Alphonsus used to reply that there was no future tense 
in the examination grammar. Candidates who presented themselves. 
with dimissorial letters from their bishops were not, thereby, dis- 


pensed from the obligation of showing their capacity. On one occa- 


sion he refused to dispense from examination a cleric sent by the 
Bishop of Caserta. The latter returned the compliment in the case 


of a cleric sent him for ordination by Alphonsus, who was ill at the - 


a 
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time. Some were inclined to blame the Bishop of Caserta, but Al- 
phonsus declared that the latter had only done his duty, and 
no one had any right to find fault with him. When regulars were 
presented for ordination he had them questioned in his presence by 
two members of their order—or if there were none of these in the 
neighbourhood, he examined them himself, assisted by his vicar 
general and one of the canons. One day, as the ordination mass 
was about to begin, a young religious arrived to be ordained. “ Very 
good,” said Alphonsus, “ but he must be examined.’ The candidate 
replied that his provincial had judged him fit. “I have no doubt 
of it,” said the bishop, “but it is I, not your provincial, who am to 
ordain you.” The religious refused the trial and went away. One 
student of Naples, who had just defended a thesis publicly, with 
great brilliancy before the doctors, presented himself for promotion 
to the priesthood. The famous thesis had no virtue to save him from 
examination, and he was obliged to fulfil the conditions required of 
everyone, or go without ordination. | 

If a candidate failed through lack of knowledge, all the plead- 
ing in the world was in vain. “ The ordinances are made to be ob- 
served,” said Alphonsus, “ not to be hung on the sacristy walls.” To 
all the instances of friends, relations, or patrons, he gave the laconic 
but conclusive reply: “ My conscience does not allow it.’ Even the 
Prince della Riccia, to whom the bishép was under many obligations, 
failed to have one of his vassals ordained on this account. “My 
Lord Prince,” he wrote, “I am much obliged to your Excellency for 
the great charity you have shown me in all matters of my episcopate, 
but on this occasion I pray you to pardon me if I answer that I can- 
not serve you by ordaining the candidate you recommend.” 

The Prince’s answer did honour to himself and to Alphonsus. 
He wrote : —-“ The letter written to me by your Most Illustrious and 
Right Reverend Lordship, in answer to the request that 1 made for 
the ordination of N., my vassal, has consoled me by showing me your 
Lordship’s firmness, which may be called apostolic; and while I as- 
sure your Most Illustrious and Right Reverend Lordship that your 
refusal has been a cause to me of great edification, I promise not to 
hurt the delicacy of your conscience any. more by making requests of 
at in such matters. I pray your Lordship to keep me in your prayers, 
and hope that you will often give me your commands.” 

The investigation of the moral conduct of the candidates was 
no less rigorous. Here the parish priests were always called in tc 

1 Letter 567, undated, given in the Roman centenary edition sub anno, 1768. As the 


writer promises not to make any more recommendations, it was probably written after the 
letter of Ap., 1768, given on p. 118.—Translator. 
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assist the bishop. “I can assure myself as to their knowledge,” he 
said, “ but I must trust to you for information as to their moral con- 
duct.” Nor did he content himself with a mere benevolent testi- 
monial—nothing short of a certificate, attested on oath, would 
satisfy him. Towards students from Naples he was especially 
severe, insisting on knowing whether they had attended their 
classes regularly, and avoided levity, games of chance, and theatres; 
whether they had been present at the Sunday meetings of the con- 
fraternity for clerics not living in seminaries, and had frequented 
the sacraments. All whose moral character was at all doubtful were 
unhesitatingly set aside. One cleric, whom he refused to raise to 
the subdiaconate on account of a certain lightness of disposition, 
enlisted in the Guards in consequence. “He will go to the bad al- 
together unless someone helps him,” said the bishop. He bought 
him out with his own money, and provided for his subsistence by 
finding him a place as sacristan, but he would never consent to or- 
dain him. A gentleman called on the Saint one day to intercede in 
favour of a candidate who had been rejected on good grounds. His 
pleading went on for a whole hour, during which Alphonsus did 
not show any sign of impatience. “Do you wish to say any 
more?” he asked, when his visitor was at last quite out of breath. 
“No,” replied the other. “ Well,’ said Alphonsus, “do you know 
that you have been talking to a dead man all this time?” “I fail 
to understand,” said the other. “It is simply this,” replied Alphon- 
sus, “a dead man could not answer you—and such 1s precisely my 
own state.” The advocate understood, and insisted no further. 
Yet, in spite of all this prudence and strictness, the Saint had 
to deplore some lamentable occurrences. On his arrival at St. 
Agatha, a deacon, of great attainments but doubtful conduct, and, 
moreover, addicted to drink, was presented for examination. The 
Saint refused to admit him to the priesthood, notwithstanding the 
recommendations and pleadings of many influential persons. 
Some years later, a number of the canons renewed their supplica- 
tions, but Alphonsus still refused. Finally, however, they brought 
such powerful reasons to show that their client had really reformed, 
that he was forced to yield. “ Very good,” he said, “I will ordain 
him, but I fear that it will not be long before he will fall back into 
his evil ways, and that he will make a bad end.” The prediction 
was fulfilled to the letter. The unhappy man, now a priest, soon 
gave way to intemperance once more, fell into a river, and was 
drowned. One of the clergy, in another instance, undertook the 
defence of a deacon whom the bishop had refused to ordain— 
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depicting with such insistence the exemplary life of his protégé, that 
Alphonsus was forced to believe that the man’s conversion was sin- 
cere. He admitted him to the priesthood, but the candidate had 
scarcely been ordained when his life became a public scandal. He 
was imprisoned, and eventually fled from the diocese. “ That is the 
result of your inconsiderate recommendations,” said Alphonsus to 
the ecclesiastic who had deceived him. “I took pity on his poverty,” 
said the latter. “ What?” replied the Saint, indignantly, “ you, who 
are a priest, would, out of a false compassion, deceive your bishop 
and betray Jesus Christ! ” 

Alphonsus was very anxious that the ordination should be a day 
of benediction for those who received it. All were obliged to pre- 
pare for it by a retreat of eight days in one of the houses of 
St. Alphonsus’ Congregation, or with the Vincentian Fathers, and 
not in any monastery of relaxed observance, of which there were, 
unhappily, too many at this period. “Religious who have not 
themselves the spirit of prayer,” the Saint justly observed, “ cannot 
communicate it to others. The exercises in such cases become 
mere lectures—that is to say, a means of passing the time till the 
retreat ends.” On one occasion a deacon asked the bishop to send 
him to Naples, instead of to St. Angelo, where the rules were, he 
thought, too severe. But he met with the reply: “Is it, then, a 
pleasure trip you want?” and he was sent without more ado to taste 
the austerities of St. Angelo. 

Before proceeding to ordain them Alphonsus used to give the 
young clerics a beautiful and touching conference on the dignity 
of the ecclesiastical state, and the obligation of corresponding to 
it by holiness of life. At the moment of communion he said a 
few words so full of piety as to draw tears from all eyes. Worldly 
gaiety, sumptuous banquets, and other distractions were forbidden 
on the day of the first mass—the feast of the espousal between God 
and the soul, Alphonsus called it—in order that the newly-ordained 
priest, wholly absorbed in God, might find in holy recollection the 
fulness of grace to enable him to fulfil his obligations. These 
regulations were opposed to the customs of the country, and occa- 
sioned some ill-humour, but people were obliged to submit to them 
whether they liked it or not. One priest of Durazzano, instead of 
inviting only his nearest relatives to the dinner given in honour of 
his ordination, gave a grand banquet to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. Alphonsus reprimanded him severely, and forbade 
him to say mass for a fortnight. Measures like these succeeded in 
relieving the families of the newly-ordained from sumptuous and 
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costly ordination feasts, and the general faithful from the foolish 
panegyrics on such occasions, which had hitherto been in vogue. 

The selection of parish priests caused the Saint as much anxiety 
as the ordinations. “ Few priests,” said he, “are able to fulfil well 
this serious charge—serious because upon the parish priest depends 
the salvation of all his flock.” Alphonsus had found on arriving 
in his diocese that benefices with the charge of souls were the least 
sought after, and that the competitive examination was attended 
only by ecclesiastics without talent or merit. The bishop devised 
an excellent means for kindling interest in the parishes—he made 
them the stepping-stones: to the highest dignities. Aspirants to 
stalls in the cathedral found that they must begin by winning a 
concursus' for a parish. With regard to these competitive examina- 
tions, the Saint did not fail to remind examiners of the great fault 
they would commit in recommending incapable or unworthy sub- 
jects. Without insisting on a very high standard of knowledge, 
he required parish priests to be at least sufficiently versed in 
dogmatic and moral theology to be able to instruct and direct the 
people. Unhappily all were not thus qualified. Once during a 
conference of cases of conscience, the bishop saw an old parroco 
evidently much embarrassed, and after observing him for a while 
discovered that he got his answers not out of his head but out of the 
lining of his hat, where he had carefully deposited them beforehand. 
He was transferred to a simple benefice where cases of conscience 
were not likely to disturb his peace. Among the candidates that 
presented themselves for one concursus was an elderly priest who 
considered that his years, and the fact that he had been authorised 
to hear confessions gave him a clear title to the parish. He was 
disappointed, for he displayed such ignorance in his examination 
that he not only failed to win the parish but even lost his faculties 
for hearing confessions at all. 

But if Alphonsus set a high value on knowledge, he set a still 
higher value on good conduct and holiness of life. Once the Prince 
della Riccia had asked him.to admit to a concursus a priest whom he 
recommended. The Saint replied as follows on April 16, 1768: —“I 
have received the most honoured letter of your Excellency about the 
priest N. N. Your Excellency knows how I venerate your com- 
mands, and I know on the other hand that you are full of prudence. 

“T make known to you, then, that the said priest has hitherto been 
troublesome. I will not—so as not to be troublesome also—go into 


1 The conewrsus was a public examination as to the fitness of candidates for parochial _ 
benefices. It was one of the many reforms made by the Council of Trent. 
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amatters in detail. He has already come to beg and beg me again 
to admit him to the concursus, but J have answered him that for the 
present he must have patience, because I do not think him suitable to 
be a parish priest. For the rest I have told him that when he is a 
little more advanced in age—for at present he is very young—and 
he has given more hope of his steadiness, I will not fail to promote 
him. 

“T remain, with the deepest respect, and with all my service de- 
clare myself, etc.” 

Ordinary talents, combined with exemplary virtue, were in his 
eyes sufficient to make an excellent parish priest. “ The talented,” 
‘said he, “are often inclined to take more interest in the dead than 
in the living. They plunge into speculative studies and.,learned 
works which absorb all their attention. When they .preach the 
people do not understand what they are saying, and instead of 
teaching catechism to the children, they leave this task to some poor 
cleric. I need parish priests who will make the dying their chief 
care, and find their pleasure in teaching the Pater Noster to 
those whose wits are slow.” Other things being equal, modest and 
humble priests without pretension of any kind had his preference. 
Once he observed an ecclesiastic sitting quietly in a corner while a 
crowd of claimants urged their qualifications for a certain parish. 
The bishop picked him out for the benefice, (for which he was suffi- 
ciently qualified by his talents), precisely because he had made no 
application for the post. 

“ Assistant priests,’ said Alphonsus, “must possess the same 
‘qualities as parish priests, for they have to do the same kind of 
work. They have to visit the sick, and the homes of parishioners. 
If they are unfit for this duty or irregular in their, conduct, they 
become a burden instead of an aid to the parish priest.” Such as 
seemed suitable he readily employed in parish work immediately 
after their ordination. “ Without an active occupation,” he said, 
“they will be ruined by idleness and worldly distractions, and later 
-on will grow so impatient of the yoke that they will have no desire 
to work for the salvation of souls.” 

Parish priests were obliged, after installation, to observe the 
canonical law of residence. “ They must not leave their parishes,” 
says the second ordinance, “except for urgent cause and with the 
permission of the bishop. We admonish them that to fail in this 
duty is to commit a mortal sin—nay, an act of injustice if they 
receive the revenues of the benefice. In this latter case they are 
bound to make restitution according to the length of their absence, 
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either to the poor or to the church fund.’ The Saint would not 
tolerate parish priests asking to be allowed to preach lenten courses 
away from their own church—especially as the pastor 1s more neces- 
sary for his people at this time than at any other. “If you wish to 
preach a lent,’ he wrote to one of them, “preach it to your own 
flock.” The priest promised that he would see that his place was 
supplied by. an excellent substitute. “No,” Alphonsus replied, “ you 
are the pastor, and the pastor must not leave his flock—least of all 
during lent.” Once the cathedral chapter chose for a parish an 
excellent priest, who was at the time teaching in the public schools. 
Alphonsus was pleased with the selection, but refused to allow the 
master to continue his lessons. “A parish priest,’ he said, “ must 
be free from all other occupations, so that he may give himself 
unreservedly to his parishioners.” 

There were more simple benefices than parishes in the diocese. The 
cathedral alone counted thirty-one canonries and fourteen chaplain- 
cles. The five collegiate churches at Arienzo, Frasso, Airola, Duraz- 
zano, and Arpaia also contained a large number of canonries and 
chaplaincies, with prebends sufficient to enable their occupants to 
want for nothing. There were thus always numerous claimants for 
a vacancy, and large numbers of disappointed candidates after a 
nemination had been made. 

Alphonsus considered that all benefices, even those without the 
cure of souls, should be conferred on the most worthy. This became 
a source of great anxiety to him, for he took infinite pains to weigh 
the respective merits of the candidates in each single case. Once 
while he was hesitating between two with equal claims, the Arch- 
deacon remarked: “ Your Lordship may choose either; there being 
no cure of souls, you are free.” “ Some may hold that opinion,” re- 
plied the bishop, “but I cannot. I want the more worthy of the two 
to have the preference.” To his mind it was a question of justice. 
“ Benefices,’ he often said, “should be the remuneration for the 
labour a man takes upon himself. Since the bishop is not the pro- 
prietor, but only the dispenser of benefices, justice requires that he 
should give them to the most deserving.” Even after having made 
a choice he would change iit, if it were not too late, suppos- 
ing that he found that he had misjudged the respective merits of 
the applicants. On one occasion he had actually signed a letter 
nominating a canon, and had given it to the servant to deliver. The 
latter happened to be delayed by a storm, and during the interval 
the Archdeacon pointed out the superior qualifications of another 
priest. As a result the bishop tore up his letter and conferred the ~ 
benefice on the man whose claims seemed to be better founded. 
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With such a prelate, the attempt to bring private pressure to bear 
did more harm than good. On one occasion he was about to 
appoint a certain priest, who seemed to have better claims than any 
of his rivals, to a canonry, especially as nobody had intervened 
in his favour. Just then the unhappy candidate appeared with a 
letter of recommendation from the Prince della Rocca. “I was 
_ going to make you canon,” said the bishop, “ but now that: you have 
canvassed to obtain this influence I must change my mind— 
Indignus quia petist:.” In vain did the priest try to excuse himself, 
Alphonsus was inflexible. “Do not be offended by my refusal,” he 
wrote to the prince, “ were I to yield once, I should be opening the 
door to all sorts of intrigues.” His secretary, supported by the in- 
fluence of a great dignitary of the kingdom, once pleaded for a 
benefice for his brother, without result: “ When you become bishop,” 
said Alphonsus, “ you may give benefices as you think fit, but with 
me the only thing that counts is merit.” Even the ministers of the 
King were convinced of the fruitlessness of such efforts, and never 
intervened in his nominations. 

The following trait will give some idea of his delicacy of 
conscience as well as his firmness of character. The vicar general 
once proposed a friend of his for a vacant benefice. Alphonsus 
rejected him, because, 1f for no other reason, the man had canvassed 
for testimonials in all quarters. His secretary and the members of 
the episcopal household tried, one after another, to influence the 
bishop, but in vain. They then persuaded his intimate friend, 
Canon d’ Ambrosio, to intervene. The canon succeeded in turning 
the conversation to the question of the benefice, and asked 
Alphonsus what he proposed to do in the matter: “ My dear canon,” 
said the bishop, “I am besieged with solicitations, and you have 
no idea how I suffer. I am going to confer the canonry on Don 
Dominic Bruno. That excellent priest has no lack of merits; 
during the last epidemic he showed his devotedness by risking his 
life to help the dying.” “ But,’ said d’ Ambrosio, as if the thought 
had just struck him, “have you never thought of that other good 
priest?” naming the vicar general’s protégé. Alphonsus, however, 
saw through the artifice and was displeased at it. He broke off the 
conversation, saying:.“I am the guardian not the proprietor of the 
benefices, and I can dispense them only to men who have made them- 
selves worthy of them by their labours.” 

It would be impossible to describe all the devices employed to 
influence him. One man endeavoured to obtain a benefice for a 
friend by begging it for the love of the Blessed Virgin. His 
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candidate had given him to understand that the bishop would never 
refuse a request made in her name. “Tell him,” replied Alphonsus, 
“that it is precisely for love of the Blessed Virgin that I refuse, for 
she wishes me to do good not evil.’ The chief cause of his 
detestation of recommendations was that he feared anything that 
savoured in the slightest degree of simony. “Simony and requests 
for patronage,” he said, “are twin sisters, with the devil for their 
father. Many patrons are anything but conscientious, and never 
use their influence in favour of a third party except for pecuniary 
considerations.” 

His invincible tenacity in the discharge of his duty drew down 
upon him attacks and insults without number from defeated 
claimants and their relations and protectors. He was accused of 
injustice; he was publicly insulted in the grossest way; he was de- 
nounced to the King. But the holy bishop went quietly on his way, 
excused the outrages that were inflicted on him, and endeavoured 
to return good for evil. One candidate, in his anger at being re- 
jected, appealed to King Ferdinand against the Saint, accusing him 
of favouritism. But Ferdinand knew Alphonsus’ impartiality, and 
the complainant was answered shortly: “ Mgr. de’ Liguori is within 
his right.” It so happened that soon afterwards a canonry be- 
came vacant, for which this discontented individual had better 
‘qualifications than any of his rivals. Alphonsus nominated him 
—to the great displeasure of his advisers, especially of the 
Dominican, Father Caputo. “By acting in this way,’ urged the 
latter, “you will provoke appeals, and will not be allowed a 
moment’s peace.” “What would you have me do?” replied the 
bishop, “I do not know any one more worthy.” “ Well and good,” 
answered the father, “ but people will come to believe that anything 
can be got from you merely by insulting you, and there will be no 
bounds to the insolence of candidates.” “Poor men!” said 

iphonsus, “ they try to get on in any way they can—I must put up 
with them, and do my duty.” 

On another occasion he had to suffer a great deal from a certain 
notary who had vainly solicited a long-coveted benefice for his 
brother. The man made a violent scene with the bishop, and 
threatened to appeal to the King. He was as good as his word, and 
actually delivered the procurator’s subpoena to the bishop with his 
own hand. “Take this paper,’ he said furiously, “there will be 
more of the same kind for you before long.” Alphonsus took it 
with a smile. The notary continued a torrent of invective until 
Father Caputo, less patient than the Saint, took him by the arm 
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and put him outside the door. The appeal was dismissed, and the 
King, after examining Alphonsus’ justification, declared that he had 
complete confidence in his prudent distribution of benefices. This 
exasperated the notary still further. He was now determined to 
win by any means, fair or foul, and to this end drew up a carefully 
studied memorial, in which he proposed to the ministers that hence- 
_ forth canons and chaplains should be appointed, not by the bishop, 
but by popular vote. This strange project, so subversive of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, reached Alphonsus’ ears. Extravagant as it was, 
it might seem to have some chance of being adopted at a time when 
regalism was introducing the most disastrous innovations in eccle- 
siastical matters. Alphonsus therefore pointed out to the King that 
the proposed method of election would be attended with two serious 
drawbacks—in the first place, popular assemblies would often elect 
unworthy candidates, and in the second, every election would bring 
in its train a whole host of enmities. Nothing more was heard of 
the proposal, but the notary’s hostility to the bishop did not cease. 

Some time later Alphonsus was obliged to provide a canon for 
a stall left vacant in the church of Arienzo. He happened at the 
time to be reading the life of Cardinal Carracciolo, Bishop of 
Aversa, and was deeply struck by one passage in it. The holy pre- 
late had once had some difference with a certain priest in his diocese, 
and had revenged himself on him by granting him a rich benefice. 
After reading it over Alphonsus reflected for a moment, and then 
sent for his vicar general: “I have resolved,’ he said, “to console 
the notary by giving the canonry to his young brother, who, after 
all, is worthy of it.” “I do not venture to criticise your resolution,” 
replied the latter, “ but I am afraid that people will say that you are 
allowing yourself to be intimidated by the factious.” “ People may 
say what they like,” replied the bishop, “ what concerns me 1s not my 
own reputation, but the salvation of a soul.’ The nomination was 
made and we may trust that the Saint gained his enemy’s soul as 
he hoped. 

Father Caputo was not at all pleased with a meekness which 
seemed to him to derogate from the episcopal dignity. Another 
attack made by a discontented individual gave him an opportunity 
for speaking on the subject. Alphonsus had refused canonical insti- 
tution to a notoriously simoniacal priest. The priest’s brother drew 
- up a memorial against him containing no fewer than fifteen charges 
of the most outrageous kind. The Saint after going over them 
turned. to Father Caputo and said: “ Why, they are a tissue of 
untruths!” “How many signatures are attached to them?” asked 
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Caputo. “Only one,’ replied Alphonsus. “I am surprised,” re- 
joined the Dominican, “there ought to be at least a hundred. You 
are encouraging the insolent by your excessive kindness. You 
should chastise them by denouncing them to the King.” “ And what 
about the law of God?” asked the Saint. “I am aware,” replied 
Caputo, “that God commands us to do good to them that hate us, 
but He also commands subjects to respect their superiors. If you 
allow the guilty to go unpunished, you only increase their boldness.” 

The argument failed to convince Alphonsus. “If the court 
sends this document to me,” he said, “ ought I not to accept the humi- 
liation instead of seeking to justify myself?” “ Monsignore,” said 
Caputo, “if it were only a question of Don Alfonso de’ Liguori, I 
would not venture to say whether it would be right or wrong for you 
to sacrifice your reputation—you are a master in Israel, and I 
respect your views in the matter; but as bishop you are obliged tc 
maintain the honour due to your position.” “ He hesitated,” relates 
Caputo in describing this conversation, “but he did not seem to 
be convinced, and although others besides myself gave him the same 
advice, he always thought it more perfect, when only his own person 
was concerned, to endure calumny with patience, and not utter a 
word of justification. Again and again I noticed this determination in 
him to aim constantly at perfection, although I do not know whether 
he had made a vow to that end.’ Archdeacon Rainone, who lived 
on terms of intimacy with Alphonsus, also says: “ Our holy bishop 
was less distressed by the calumnies addressed to the King against 
him than by the obligation under which he sometimes found himself 
of proving his innocence before the world.” In this we recognise the 
imitator of Him whose only answer was silence to the outrageous 
charges of the Jews: Jesus autem tacebat. 
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CHAD. VE-REX: 
The Sacred Functions.—1763-1764. 


T now remained for the holy bishop to remind priests of their 
| obligation to sanctify both themselves and the faithful en- 
trusted to them. This he did in several ordinances concerning the 
three essential duties of the sacred ministry—the celebration of holy 
mass, preaching, and the confessional. 

The more or less general laxity which prevailed had brought 
about the ruin of fervour, with consequent negligence in a thousand 
ways, even at the altar itself. One of the principal objects of our 
Saint’s solicitude was the re-establishment of the exact observance 
of the sacred rites. In his pastoral visits he used to have an altar 
erected in his antechamber, round which he assembled the priests of 
the district, in order to examine them in the rubrics, and make them 
go through the ceremonies in his presence. He himself gave instruc- 
tions to the least skilful, and the others he handed over to the 
master of ceremonies. Those who offended too gravely against the 
essential rules he forbade to say mass until they had learnt the 
rubrics perfectly. On one occasion he found himself obliged to 
suspend a young priest just ordained. “Who taught you the 
rubrics?” he asked. “ Master Dominic Oropallo,” was the reply. 
Master Oropallo was at once sent for, and made to repeat the cere- 
monies before the bishop. He cut an even worse figure than his pupil, 
and was suspended also. The incident might have created some 
amusement for the others present, were it not that they were 
’ trembling for themselves. 

From this disorder sprang another even more serious—too great 
haste in celebration. Some priests actually finished mass in a quar- 
ter of an hour and less. Alphonsus inhibited every one of them 
without compunction. One of these who, as Tannoia tells us, had 
finished his mass in siz minutes' was sent to Pagani to make a re- 
treat. “Tell him,’ the bishop wrote to Father Villani, “that if 


} Tann, IIT., c, 13. This heroicity of impiety almost takes one’s breath away. 
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he does not change his ways I will never let him celebrate again. 
To do so would be to put myself as well as him in a state of mortal 
Bin 

Evils lke these called for an immediate remedy, and Alphonsus 
had no intention of waiting until his pastoral visitation to apply it. 
Immediately on his arrival in his diocese he addressed, on July 30, 
1762, this important circular to his clergy: “Everyone knows 
the reverence due to the holy sacrifice of the mass. - Therefore we 
earnestly recommend to all our priests to observe carefully all the 
prescribed ceremonies, and to celebrate with the gravity due to so 
great a mystery. This is required of us both by the respect we owe 
to God and the edification we owe to the people, and hence the 
Council of Trent imposes on bishops a formal obligation to prevent 
all irreverence in the celebration of the holy sacrifice, for such 
irreverence can hardly escape the charge of impiety. Now failure 
to 2 notable extent to observe the rubrics of the missal, which are 
preceptive, constitutes\a grave irreverence, as does also the celebra- 
tion of mass with too great rapidity. Hence doctors commonly 
condemn as guilty of mortal sin the priest who celebrates mass. 
in less than a quarter of an hour, for it is not possible in such a 
short time to pronounce distinctly the words of the sacred rite, or 
to perform properly the ceremonies which accompany the words. 
We, therefore, inform all our priests that our attention will be con- 
stantly directed to this subject. Our watchfulness will be exer- 
cised over religious as well as seculars, for the Council of Trent 
has made the bishops delegates apostolic in all that appertains to 
the celebration of the holy mass.” 

Some religious paid but little heed to this general ordinance, 
which, they argued, did not apply to them. Two months later the 
bishop returned to the subject: “ Monsignore is informed,” wrote 
the chancellor, “that some religious celebrate mass in less than a 
quarter of an hour, even after the ordinance in which he reminds all 
that according to the common teaching of doctors, such conduct 
cannot be excused from mortal sin. I have therefore to inform ~ 
you that his lordship will send an examiner to all the monasteries. 
in order to ascertain the manner in which mass is celebrated therein. 
If it be found that mass is said too quickly all who are guilty will 
be admonished, and should they fail to amend, the necessary mea- 
sures for putting an end to the disorder will be taken.” 

This first visit disclosed such frequency in the irreverent cele- 
bration of mass, notwithstanding the double warning that had been 
given, that the bishop found it necessary to suspend zpso facto any 
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priest, regular or secular, who celebrated mass in less than a quarter 
of an hour. This censure was maintained in the general statutes. 
of 1764. “We repeat and renew,” says the fourth ordinance, “ the 
suspension incurred ipso facto by all who celebrate in less than a 
quarter of an hour—not excluding the mass of requiem or the votive 
mass in honour of the Blessed Virgin. Furthermore, we recommend 
all priests to make suitable preparation for the holy sacrifice, and to 
spend half or at least quarter of an hour in thanksgiving after- 
wards.” : 

Alphonsus, as a practical man, was well aware that it is not 
enough to make laws; he must convert men’s minds if his laws are 
to be observed. With this aim he brought out, in 1764, a second 
edition of a pamphlet, which he had given to the press four years 
before, on the reverent celebration of mass and office’ He gave 
it the significant sub-title: A warning to priests to induce them to 
celebrate the awful sacrifice of the mass with devotion, and according 
to the forms prescribed, so that they may not be guilty of the horrible 
outrage of contemning the divine mysteries and the praises due to God. 
After commenting on the dignity of the holy sacrifice and the teach- 
ing of theology on the observance of the rubrics, he rebukes 
ecclesiastics forgetful of their duty in the following terms : — 

“Tt is enough to make one shed tears. of blood to see so many 
priests perform the ceremonies of the mass with such irreverence 
and haste. Clement of Alexandria said to the pagan priests: ‘ You 
make a theatre of heaven, and an actor of God.’ Does not the same 
reproach apply to you, O priests of Jesus Christ? Yet no, for if 
you had to act a part in the theatre you would do it with more 
attention and carefulness! O my God, what a mass.is yours! 
‘Mumbled words, genuflections made in the air, more like marks of 
contempt than of respect, the sign of the cross absolutely shapeless, 
movements to and fro at the altar that are a pantomime. The 
Sacred Host and the chalice containing the Precious Blood are 
handled as carelessly as though they were no more than a piece cf 
bread and a cup of wine. The words of the mass do not tally with 
the ceremonies that should accompany them, the celebrant anticipates 
the time marked by the rubrics. In short, the mass from _be- 
ginning to end becomes a chaos of disorders and irreverences. And 
why is all this? Only too often it is caused by a lamentable ignor- 
ance; men do not know the ritual, and do not care to’ know; 
but still more frequently the reason is that the celebrant wants to: 
finish quickly. To judge from the hurry of some it would appear 
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as though the church were about to fall, or as if the Turks were 
on the point of bursting into it. A man will spend two hours over 
worldly matters, or in talking in the sacristy, and will then run 
himself out of breath on the altar in order to arrive at the Zte missa 
est. . . . The priest at the altar, says St. Cyprian, represents the 
person of Jesus Christ—sacerdos vice Christi vere fungitur. But 
whom do so many priests to-day represent? They represent only 
mountebanks earning their livelihood by their antics. Most lament- 
able of all is it to see religious, and some even of reformed orders, 
say mass with such haste and such mutilated ceremonies as would 
scandalise even idolators. 

“Tf it 1s true that mass celebrated worthily and devoutly in- 
spires the congregation with veneration for our holy mysteries, it 
is equally true that the sight of a priest rushing through it in this 
way is enough to destroy faith. A venerable religious once told 
me of an incident on this subject which made me shudder. There 
was a certain unbeliever on the point of laying aside his errors — 
he had even promised Clement XI. that he would do so. But in the 
meanwhile he saw a mass celebrated in this fashion, and was so 
profoundly scandalised that he went to the Pope and said: ‘I have 
changed my mind, for I have come to the conclusion that neither 
priests nor Pope possess the faith. ‘But, observed the Pope, ‘the 
irreverence of one priest, or of several priests, proves nothing against 
the truths taught by the Church. ‘ Holy Father,’ the man answered, 
‘If I were Pope, and knew that a priest treated Jesus Christ in 
that way, I would have him burned alive. But since I see that here 
in Rome itself, under the eyes of the head of the Church, many 
priests celebrate mass in a truly disgraceful fashion without being 
either corrected or punished, I am persuaded that neither the Pope 
ncr the priests believe in the Real Presence. He went away, refusing 
to hear another word on the subject of his conversion. No later. 
than this morning, while I was engaged in writing this pamphlet, a 
person who had assisted at a mass thus rushed through, said to 
another who related the incident to me: ‘ Truly the sight of a mass 
celebrated in this way is enough to make one lose the faith.’ ” 

The holy author concludes with the words of a theologian: “ It 
is to be feared that these priests with their hurried mass will them- 
selves be hurried into hell. Qu? missam precipitant, valde temendum 
est ne in infernum precipitentur.” In practice he decided with all 
authors that nearly half an hour is requisite for the decorous and | 
devout celebration of mass. Of those who urge the lack of fervour 
and patience of the congregation, he asks whether they themselves 
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may not be the cause of this by their own lack of faith and devotion 
in celebrating. In any case, he adds, let them say what they like, 
and let us be satisfied with pleasing God. And if anyone asks you 
to finish quickly, follow the example of that holy religious who, 
when asked by a Queen of Portugal to hurry the mass on account 
-of some pressing matter which she had in hand, replied: “ Madam, 
I am obliged to say mass in honour of one greater than Your 
Majesty. You may go away to your engagement, but I cannot 
shorten the holy sacrifice.” 

Alphonsus also recommended to the clergy thanksgiving after 
mass. “If men,” he said with St. John Chrysostom, “wish us to be 
grateful for any little favour they do for us, how much more ought 
we to be grateful to God for all His great gifts, even though He 
does not ask us to repay Him for His own sake, but only wishes us 
for our own good to be grateful? . . . But what a disorder it is 
to see priests immediately after mass, after having received from 
God the honour of offering Him in Sacrifice His own Son, and 
having been fed with His most sacred Body, when scarcely entered 
into the sacristy, with their lips still reddened with His Blood, after 
some hurried prayer, to see them begin to talk about useless trifles 
and worldly matters, or even leave the church and go into the streets, 
with Jesus Christ stall within their breast. . . . Therefore I 
entreat you, sacerdote mio, to remain with Him in devout thanks- 
giving for half an hour, or at least a quarter; but O God, a quarter 
of an hour ts too little.” 

In the second part of his book Alphonsus goes on to speak of 
the recitation of the divine office. He says that the priest 1s 
deputed by the Church to recite the office in order to praise and 
honour God, and call down divine mercy on the Christian people. “The 
chanting of the psalms,” he says, “is the prelude of the praises with 
which Our Lord is honoured by the Saints in heaven . . . and 
‘so we by reciting the canonical hours, already as it were have a share 
‘in paradise... . . Again by the office we thank God for the 
graces He continually bestows on men, and so obtain His divine 
mercy for sinners. . . . Let us be persuaded that after the holy 
sacrifice of the mass there is no greater gift and treasure in the 
‘Church than the divine office, from which every day rivers of grace 
will flow for us if we will.” 

This work was distributed among the clergy, and made a deep 
‘impression—but good impressions are wont to vanish all too soon, 
and to be replaced by routine, when those concerned are not 


‘forced out of the rut and trained to new habits. In the present 
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case Alphonsus established examinations and practical exercises in 
the rubrics for his clergy. But a rule was required for the guidance 
of teachers, since the subject involved a multitude of minute details, 
and the absence of a. common system would entail many displeasing 
divergences.. Nothing seemed. small to Alphonsus’ when’ God’s 
honour was concerned... He collected the opinions of the’ principal 
authors who have treated of the subject, pressed into his service the 
most learned men around him, and composed a very complete and 
detailed treatise on the sacred functions. “Just now,” he wrote to 
Remondimi,’ “I am making another book, on the Ceremonies of the 
Mass, for the priests of my diocese and forvall. »-It is a:great labour. 
However I am not working at it alone, but others as well. Nay 1 
have found besides a labourious work undertaken by Father Ferrari, 
of blessed memory, who has consulted all the authors. At the end of 
the volume I am giving seven meditations on the Passion for priests 
as a preparation for mass, and seven thanksgivings after Mass.” 
This labour of love for God and for his priests is all the more 
meritorious from the fact that he performed it, as we shall see, at 
a time when he was worn out by illness and spending his days and 
nights on a sick bed? 

There may perhaps be some who would consider such cares and 
occupations toc trifling for a bishop. But to understand the great 
importance our Saint attached to the ceremonies of the mass, we 
must enter into his heart, see him at the altar, hear him say as he 
opened the tabernacle: “Our God is here! How beautiful He 1s, 
and how full of love!” This ardent faith of his explains his 
horror of the slightest irreverence. Moreover, knowing: as he did 
that a priest cannot, without sin, voluntarily violate the rubrics, his 
heart was sore at witnessing so many masses, the celebration of 
which was one tissue of offences against God. St. Teresa said: “I 
would give my life for the least of the ceremonies of the Church.” 
Seraphic hearts recognise and understand one another—he, too, 
would have said the same. And if the world attaches a great deal 
of importance to the rules of etiquette, on account of the respect 
due to one’s host, Alphonsus asked himself how it was that any- 
one could permit himself to infringe the rules of ceremonial, when 
he presented himself before the Master of heaven and earth. This 
is why he did not think that his time was ill employed im composing 


1 Ang. 3, 1768. 
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M. de’ Liguori, Liber de coeremoniis missae ex italico. idiomate latine redditus, opportunis 
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a book of rubrics, or willingly spending his days in exercising his 
priests in the ceremonies of the mass. 

Next to the altar comes the pulpit. At the altar the priest speaks 
to God about his people, in the pulpit he speaks to the people about 
God. “Jesus began the conversion of the world by preaching,” said 
Alphonsus, “ and it is by preaching that the work must be continued. 
Everything lies in preaching Jesus Christ worthily, for then the 
divine word, aided by His ‘grace, penetrates men’s souls with faith 
and love. Hence there is nothing which the devil hatés so much as 
apostolic preaching.” | 

At the period of which we write the enemy of souls had succeeded 
only too well in accomplishing its ruin: There’ was’ either no 
preaching ‘at all, or, what ‘came to the same thing; the preaching 
was of a kind that could not be understood by the people. Those 
were the times of flowery panegyrics, in a style which was miscalled 
eloquence. The result was, of course, a profound ignorance of 
religion among the masses. “One of our greatest afflictions,” said 
Alphonsus to ‘his priests} “is the spectacle of the deep ignorance 
of the essential truths of faith in which the people are, for the most 
part, sunk. We ‘find it hard to persuade ourselves that this spiritual 
poverty is not due to the negligence of the pastors, who do not work 
with sufficient energy to instruct their parishioners in the elements of 
religion.” : 

The bishop was fully resolved to apply a remedy, and the first 
step he took was a thoroughly radical one. “ We order all parish 
priests,” he continues, “to inform their parishioners that they 
will not be admitted to confession at Easter, unless they bring a 
certificate showing that they have been examined in religious instruc- 
tion, and approved by their pastor or his substitute.” This notifica- 
tion roused even the most slothful. The peasants flocked in crowds 
every Sunday to receive instruction and be prepared for the ex- 
amination. They were a good people, docile, and full of faith, 
whom a zealous clergy might easily have led to God. 

The following decrees were meant to make the clergy correspond 
with this zeal of their people : 

“It 1s our wish that on all feast days parish priests and chaplains 
shall read for the faithful the abridgement of Christian doctrine 
which we send herewith on a detached sheet. This reading is to 
take place first at the earliest mass, and a second time at the mass 
which is attended by the largest congregation. 


. Circular of Feb. 20, 1763. 
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“We remind all parish priests of the strict obligation they are 
under of preaching every Sunday. According to the opinion of 
theologians the parish priest who neglects to preach for a whole 
month uninterruptedly, or for a period amounting to three months 
at different. intervals, cannot be excused from mortal sin. The 
sermon should be short, that is, it should not exceed twenty minutes, 
or at the most half an hour. 

“Preachers are to conform to the prescriptions of the Council 
of Trent, which commands them to put themselves on a level with 
the simplest people by the employment of a popular style. To 
preach in any other way is tantamount to not preaching at all. 

“ Furthermore, we order all parish priests to teach the catechism 
every Sunday afternoon. They may be aided by other priests and 
by the clerics of their parishes, but they must themselves, as a 
general rule, do the teaching, or at least be present in the church 
to supervise the instruction given to the children by their subor- 
dinates.”? 

As to'the employment of a popular istyle of preaching, the Saint, 
faithful to the crusade he had long ‘since undertaken against the 
preaching then in vogue, expressed his ideas ‘and manifested his will 
still more clearly’: “Our hearers,” he ‘said, “who are for the most 
part country people, draw but little profit from highflown preaching, 
or rather draw from it great harm to their souls, for, understanding 
next to nothing of the sermons, they come to have a horror of them, 
and avoid them as much as possible. Father Sanchez used to de- 
scribe these so-called sublime preachers as the greatest persecutors 
of the Church, and the executioners of many souls who might 
have been saved had the sermons been simple and popular. John 
of Avila accused them of betraying instead of serving Jesus Christ. 
St. Francis of Sales declared that studied phrases, rounded periods, 
useless descriptions,.and all the vain tinsel that is employed to-day, 
are the plague of preaching, whose iend should be to unite the will 
to God, not to feed the imagination uselessly. Besides experience 
proves that pompous sermons do not produce conversions; God does 
not lend His aid to vanity. Let this serve also for preachers who 
come into our diocese to evangelise the people at advent, lent, or 
any other time. All who do not preach in an apostolic and truly — 
popular manner will not be received by us. Moreover it is our will 
that wherever the lent is preached, Passion week is to be set apart 


1 Second Ordinance of 1764. 
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for the spiritual exercises.. If the preacher himself does not give 
these exercises we will send someone else to do so, and this will 
not redound to his credit.” 

In conclusion, he expresses the hope that all will submit with 
docility to these prescriptions, otherwise he will be constrained to 
proceed against the disobedient according to the sacred canons. 
The decrees gave a great impetus to apostolical preaching. Orators of 
the sublime style were obliged to set out on their travels, for a few 
significant incidents let them see that their reign in St. Agatha was 
over. At, Arienzo, for instance, one of the most famous panegyrists 
of his time was invited from Naples to preach the sermon on the 
feast of the Sacred Heart. At the first flowery phrases the bishop 
was seen to move uneasily in his seat, and then to turn towards the 
altar with his back to the preacher. The ceremony over he sent for 
him and gave him a reprimand. “To preach in the way you have,” 
he said, “is to betray Jesus Christ and the people. It is only re- 
spect for the habit you wear that. kept me from making you come 
down from the pulpit. What profit have your hearers derived from 
all your highflown language? You will merit nothing but the fire 
of purgatory from such vain rhetoric. You might have moved 
these people to tears, yet you have left them insensible because they 
have not understood a single word you said.” 

But it was by example most of all that he succeeded in restoring 
apostolic preaching to its place of honour. “ The ministry of the 
word,” he said, “1s almost the only one that Jesus Christ imposed 
on His apostles. He requires bishops to apply themselves to its 
exercise, and when they fail to do so they violate a formal com- 
mand.’ Hence he himself spent many hours in the pulpit. Every 
Sunday after vespers he taught catechism to the children in the . 
cathedral, and gave two instructions to different confraternities. 
Chaplains used to invite him to preach in their churches on feast 
days, and such were the crowds attracted: by his. sermons that the 
houses were left empty. Faithful to his vow he spoke every Satur- 
day in the cathedral on devotion to Our Lady. Once a month, 
during the prayers for a happy death, he explained to a large con- 
_gregation the principal truths of salvation—the deformity of sin, 
the beauty of virtue, the death of the sinner and the death of the 
just. All who heard him were moved to tears, and it would be 
impossible to estimate the number of souls converted and sanctified 
by this devout exercise. During the three days of carnival every 
year the bishop, in order to keep the people from the license of the 
time, had the Blessed Sacrament exposed, while he preached on the 
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great love of Jesus for mankind. Nor did he fail to celebrate with 
all due solemnity the novenas of Christmas, the Assumption, and 
St. Joseph, while in lent he gave the spiritual exercises to the clergy 
secular and regular. In this way the whole year brought a round of 
preaching for him which» would have taxed several active mis- 
sionaries, 

To these sermons, which formed part of his ordinary life, were 
added the three months of the pastoral visitation, which meant three 
months of uninterrupted missions and sermons for special occasions, 
which he was always glad to preach. Whenever a nun consecrated 
herself to God it was he; when he could, who received her vows, after 
having moved all hearts by a touching conference on the happiness 
of offering one’s self to God. Once he went to the convent of Ara 
Coeli, at Airola, to profess a lay sister, but he felt so weak 
and ill that he feared he would be unable to finish the ceremony, 
and was obliged to delegate a priest to take his place in case he 
was obliged to leave the church. But his zeal gave him’ strength, 
so that not only did he preach at the convent but insisted on doing 
the same to the people in the parish church. Any solemnity which 
attracted a large concourse.of the faithful probably saw the bishop 
also. One morning on a feast day he was passing the church 
of St. Nicholas, at Santa :Mariaca’ Vicop and saw >that1ts was 
filled with people. A priest was about to ascend the altar. The 
bishop left his carriage, and after the gospel delivered a fervent 
sermon to the congregation. The Conventual Fathers of St. Agatha 
used to have exposition of the Blessed Sacrament on the Fridays of 
March, and send one of their young clerics into the pulpit. The 
Saint considered that these sermons, which were really little better 
. than an exercise in elocution, produced no serious profit to their 
hearers, and offered to preach himself. As the monastery usually 
set apart ten carlins for the young preacher, he ordered that one of 
them should always be appointed to take his place in case he could 
not preach. -The one thus nominated was to receive the honorarium 
fixed for the sermon, just as)if he had preached it, for Alphonsus — 
did not wish that the young men should lose anything through him. 
From all this it is clear:that no bishop ever understood ‘better the 
precept: Oportet episcopum praedicare, or fulfilled it with greater 
fidelity. He had: a:right to speak i ieiagie Cir about preaching 
when he thus led the way. 

It remained for*him to reorganise the ministry of the con- 
fessional. Reorganise is not too strong a term to use, considering 
that in spite of the four hundred secular priests and twelve monas- 
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terles of religious in the diocese, it was all the faithful could do 
to find a confessor even at the cathedral. “I have learned with 
much sorrow,” said Alphonsus, “that the people complain of not 
being able to find confessors in the confessional even on Sunday. | 
wish to remind you that a considerable part of the income of the 
chapter comes from: the revenue of the two parishes of the town: 
You are therefore, in solidum, bound to occupy yourselves with the 
care of souls, and consequently it is not lawful for you to say: 
‘Why should.I stay in the confessional when the others do not?’ 
The. two parish priests are unable to cope with the work, and the 
canons are therefore obliged to render them assistance.” This letter 
shows. that. .zeal for .the sacred -tribunal did not consume 
the. confessors of St. Agatha, notwithstanding that they lived 
under the very eyes of their bishop. Nor can it be supposed that 
the case was any better elsewhere. 
_'. This carelessness was rendered still more culpable by the fact 
that the number of priests with faculties for hearing confessions 
was somewhat hmited. Many of the ecclesiastics were destitute of 
the knowledge required for jurisdiction, and did not take the 
slightest trouble to acquire it. Nor indeed was ignorance confined 
to this class alone, for even among those who had been approved, 
it existed to such an extent that Alphonsus considered at first that 
it would be necessary to subject them all to a fresh examination. 
He shrank from this measure, however, out of fear lest a large 
number might refuse to face the trial, and thus the diocese would 
be left without confessors. He contented himself therefore with 
interrogating the most relaxed and the most ignorant, in order to 
ascertain whether he would be justified, by straining a point, in allow- 
ing them to continue to hear confessions. Several were interdicted. 
Even some of the parish priests, including four belonging to the town 
and. suburbs, had to relinquish their parishes for simple benefices on 
account of their absolute lack of knowledge. There was another 
who, on the pretext that his parishioners were few in numbers and 
scattered over a country district, took up his residence in the town, 
and never entered his church except on feast days. Alphonsus or- 
dered him to'live in his presbytery, and on his refusal to obey 
demanded. his resignation. The parish priest hesitated. “ Either 
you hand-in your resignation,”-said the Saint, “or I shall suspend 
you.” Finally he reformed his, conduct, and was forgiven. ‘The 
bishop even obtained from the Pope the condonation of the revenues 
for which the priest would have had to make restitution. 

An even more striking incident may be related to show 
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how little anxious the clergy were to fulfil the office of confessor: 
A certain priest, advanced in years, made application for a canonry. 
“Very well,” said Alphonsus, who knew how slight were the man’s 
claims, “but you must put yourself in a position to be able to hear 
confessions,” and he offered him a copy of his Moral Theology. 
The priest accepted the book, but maintained that he was already 
entitled to the appointment. “You are mistaken,” said Alphonsus, 
“TI cannot in conscience nominate you unless you are capable of 
hearing confessions.” Losing his temper at the words the would-be 
dignitary rose from his seat and threw the book on the table, 
exclaiming: “O, let us alone with your Moral Theology!” and 
rushed in fury from the room. Alphonsus was amused, and said 
to the witnesses of the scene: “This is what it means to bé a bishop; 
but we must be patient, for if a father does not bear with the im- 
pertinences of his children, who will?” 

In the face of such a situation a man of ordinary mould would 
have been tempted to fold his arms, with the reflection that to. 
struggle against a whole diocese 1s to court defeat. But Alphonsus 
was not one of those who would shrink from danger or the fear 
of failure when duty called him to advance. He pondered seriously 
on the best means for attaining his ends, put all his trust in God, 
and then went forward with indomitable energy. In the present 
case he made a regulation which at once broke with local traditions. 
He announced to the young clerics of the seminary that henceforth 
he would ordain no subject who was not capable of hearing confes-. 
sions at once, that is to say, of passing an examination for fac-. 
ulties. “ There is no lack of masses,” he said, “but there is a lack 
of priests disposed to render assistance to souls; and it is my wish 
that all the priests I ordain may be in a position to be actively 
employed whether in parishes or monasteries, in short, wherever 
there is need of their services.’ In practice he granted to the newly 
ordained faculties for hearing the confessions of men, and ex- 
plained to them himself the rules to be followed in dealing with 
those in the occasion of sin, those who have contracted a habit of 
sin, and those who relapse. If anyone evinced a repugnance for the 
sacred ministry he was set aside without delay. “Get yourself 
ready,” he said one day to a subdeacon, “I will soon make you a 
priest and confessor.” “ Monsignore,” replied the young man, “I 
have not the least ‘desire to be a confessor.” “Then why receive 
holy orders?” asked the bishop. “ You have no desire to work for 
the salvation of souls, neither have I any desire to confer the 
priesthood on you.” So the burden had to be accepted, students. 
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had to study in earnest and pass serious examinations, and thus. 
there was an end to the old race of mere benefice-holders, whose one 
object in life seemed to consist in eating up their revenues and doing 
nothing in return. ‘ | 

This measure provided for the future, but how was the present 
want to be remedied, and how was he to instil into the approved 
confessors the knowledge which they lacked? The Saint’s Moral 
Theology, in three’ folio volumes, was altogether beyond the finances, 
or indeed intellectual capacity, of many of them. Even the Homo 
apostolicus, a compendium of the Moral Theology in three small 
volumes, was above them. So in spite of his manifold occupations, 
visitations, and preaching, he undertook the laborious and unin- 
teresting task of composing in the vernacular an abridgement of 
the Homo apostolicus, which he entitled the Confessor of country 
people. “ This compendium,” he says in the preface, “ will be found 
to suffice for country priests who have not the means of procuring 
larger volumes. Whenever they have to deal with cases calling 
for deep study they must have recourse to larger works, or at least 
consult learned and experienced men. It often happens, especially 
at the beginning, that priests have not even enough knowledge to 
doubt in difficult matters, the result bemg that they fall into endless 
mistakes. In this abridgement they will find the solution of the 
most useful cases.” 

This compendium made its appearance in Naples in 1763, and. 
was reprinted in the following year at Beneventum, with the appro- 
bation of the Archbishop. It was also printed by Remondini in 
Venice. Unfortunately the Venetian edition appeared at a time 
when the purses of all were exhausted by the great famine. But 
the bishop, more troubled by the intellectual- famine which was im- 
poverishing his flock, than by the material dearth through which 
they were passing, was determined at all costs to procure for the 
clergy the means of instructing themselves. He therefore wrote to 
Remondini, who had promised him forty per cent. on the sale of 
the book: “I do not want either the forty per cent. or any of the 
other propositions you have made me; but I must say that the price 
you have put on the book is far too high. My priests are so im- 
poverished by the scourge that afflicts us that they are unable to pay 
their annual contribution to the episcopal mensa. It will be neces- 
sary, then, to let them have the book, bound, for two carlins, and 
even at this price you must have patience for the payment. The 
dearth has been the means of sending a great deal of money out of 
the kingdom, and the result has been so severe that the damages 
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caused. by the famine will not be repaired. in twenty years,” 
‘Thanks to this industrious charity the Confessor of country people 
was to be found in all the presbyteries, and edition follow hei edition 
in quick succession. 7 

Alphonsus, however, was by no means blind to the fact Ha it is 
one thing to have a book on the shelves of one’s library and another 
thing to make use of it. It was necessary to insist on the careful 
study of morals, and this he did by the institution of a weekly con- 
ference on cases of conscience in each district... All confessors were 
obliged to attend this, and all priests, whether confessors, or not, 
were advised to do so. Every Wednesday. the bell of the arch- 
priest’s sacristy summoned them to the discussion of a question 
which had been announced: at the close of the previous ‘meeting. 
One member of the conference was appointed by lot to propose the 
solution and defend it against objections; at the end of the discus- 
sion the secretary made a note of the final decision, and the names 
of the members who had been absent from the conference. Alphonsus 
issued a-special, ordinance to show the importance he attached to this 
practice. | 

“ Confessors must bear in mind,” he says, “ that the approbation 
of the bishop does not suffice to relieve them of all responsibility 
before God; they must also have the approbation of Jesus. Christ, 
who at. the hour of their death will examine whether they have 
fulfilled their duties well or ill. But if.a confessor is to exercise 
his office aright, he must not cease to study moral theology, which 
is an extensive and difficult science, both on account of the great 
number of positive laws which form its substance, and the numerous 
circumstances which enter into the solution of its cases. - We there- 
fore warn all priests that they must attend the moral conferences, 
if they do not wish to be set aside when promotions to benefices 
are being made. As. for confessors, we enjoin them to be regular 
in -their attendance. If they are absent three times without an 
excuse which satisfies the prefect, they may take it for certain that 
they will: find difficulty i in having their faculties renewed. To this 
end we wish the secretary of each conference to send us twice a year, 
at the end of the months of June and December, the list of abSentees, 
so that we may take the steps we think advisable in their regard.” ’ 
_.. With. such enactments it became difficult for priests to escape 
from the obligation of studying. Anyone who-presented himself 


1 See letters March 26, June 3 and 8, and two letters in July, 1764, Eightpence for a 
substantial bound volume! Here again we see that nominal prices are no safe criterion 
for comparison of values. | 
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at the conference without preparation, ran the risk once a week of 
exposing his ignorance before his colleagues; anyone who. failed to 
come to the weekly meeting was likely to incur disgrace with the 
bishop. . Alphonsus had good reason to hope that he would soon be 
able to provide. all the parishes of his. diocese with capable con- 
fessors, but he had still some anxiety on the score of. the religious. 
They were not subject to his ordinances, and yet he was convinced 
that. with the lax habits prevailing at the time, they were as 
neglectful of the study of morals as the secular clergy. He 
resolved, then, not to confer .faculties on any of them without a 
previous examination. Jn vain did they present testimonials from 
their provincials, or letters attesting that they had elsewhere received 
faculties for hearing confessions. The bishop insisted on being 
personally assured of their fitness. A certain religious. had. even 
been appointed prior of Santa Maria a Vico...He came to ask for 
faculties. “Waillingly,’ said. the bishop, “but you. must -present 
yourself. for examination.” The prior refused, with the result that 
he was not permitted to hear confessions even in his own church. 
On another occasion a missionary religious with a venerable beard 
visitedthe bishop at. St.. Agatha. He had come from: Bosnia, he 
said, where he had laboured long for the conversion of schismatics 
and infidels. The bishop congratulated him and gave him: hospi- 
tality. for two days. _He declared that: he was attached to the 
monastery of his order at Arpaia, and when leaving asked for 
faculties. “You must first pass an examination,’ said Alphonsus, 
“and even then I shall have to make inquiries about you from your 
superiors.” »When the information came he learned that the apostle 
of Bosnia was-a renegade. He had him arrested and sent out of 
the diocese. | ; 

Neither doctors of theology nor, as we have seen, even superiors 
of monasteries: were:exempt from this law. “A certain friar who had 
taken his degree, and» was reputed very learned by his colleagues, 
happened to be preaching at Arienzo. He, too, refused to submit 
to the examination for faculties, and so had to preach all through 
lent without being» able to take his place im. the confessional. 
Another case was that ofa novice master who had) been sent to the 
Dominican house of: Durazzano, after having-been provincial and 
even prefect apostolic in» some. foreign mission. -On. presenting 
himself.at the bishop’s house for faculties, the bishop very politely 
informed him that he could:not' dispense him from the examination, 
were it-only for the reason that he never made exceptions. “ You 
are quite right,” said the Dominican, “ you have no idea how many 
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missionaries I have rejected myself after they had been approved 
by the Propaganda!” During the dinner the bishop examined him 
by putting a number of questions indirectly, and was able to con- 
eratulate him on the extent of his knowledge. When the Abbot 
Muscati, of the monastery of Monte Vergine, assumed the direction 
of that of Airola, Alphonsus paid him a congratulatory visit. The 
Abbot begged him to confer faculties on two of his subjects, but 
notwithstanding all his entreaties he could not secure exemption for 
them from the general rule. From the tenacity displayed by the 
Saint in this case he saw that it would be useless. for him to ask for 
faculties for himself without submitting to the examination. He 
went then to the bishop, who talked to him informally, and then 
conferred the desired faculties. As for the two religious, they pre- 
sented themselves for. examination, but not until they had spent 
some months in refreshing their memories. 

The constant and energetic application of measures like these 
was the means of bringing study to a position of honour throughout 
the diocese. Not only did the general run of priests acquire the 
knowledge requisite for their calling, but a number of them became 
men of superior stamp. The holy bishop even succeeded in estab- 
lishing an academy of morals, whose members, recruited mainly from 
the parish priests, met every week under his presidency. He himself 
proposed the questions for discussion, took part in the debates, 
animated the members to work, and supplied them from his own 
library with all the books they needed. 

He succeeded also in forming a society of diocesan, missionaries, 
some of whom rendered assistance in the town parishes, while the 
others devoted themselves especially to the evangelisation of the 
country districts. These zealous and devoted preachers exercised 


their ministry every week in different parts of the diocese, aided by ~ 


the priests and clerics of the district. When their society had become 
solidly established Alphonsus affiliated it to the Neapolitan Con- 
gregation known under the title of the Conference. 

Two years sufficed for our Saint to create and put into working 
order all these measures of reform. The diocese had undergone a 
complete transformation. Givers of scandal, whether among the 
clergy or the laity, no longer dared show themselves in the light of 
day; candidates for the priesthood were working and praying in 
their reformed seminary; parishes and benefices were in the hands 
of priests who were worthy, or at least on the road to become 
worthy ; devotion had returned to the sanctuary, apostolic preaching 
to the pulpit, the science of morals to the-confessional. One mam 
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bad worked all these wonders, checked the torrent of evil which 
had been sweeping the people towards the precipice, forced the 
indifferent to a sense of duty, and triumphed over all obstacles, 
with the aid of the Divine Master, who always sustains His true 
servants, and is wonderful in His Saints. 
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CHAPTER. XI. 
Father Patuzzi.— 1762-1765. 


HILE the Bishop of St. Agatha was rebuilding the walls of 

Sion by reforming the ecclesiastical discipline of his 

diocese, he suddenly found himself obliged, lke the Hebrew 

children of old, to add the sword to the trowel in order to defend 

himself against attack. A dissertation,’ published by him in 1762, 

against probabiliorism, had kindled the wrath of the entire severe 

school, and provoked a war of pamphlets which lasted for three 
years. 

Our readers will remember Alphonsus’ doubts and perplexities 
on the subject of the use of the probable opinion. Without attach- 
ing himself to probabiliorism, which he considered too rigid, or to 
extreme probabilism, which he would not venture to declare lawful, 
he sought for a golden mean. But although he was practically an 
equiprobabilist in 1753, he refrained from putting forward a theory 
on the subject, because he had still some doubts about the solidity 
of its philosophical foundations. He was then content to teach 
that it is permissible to follow a more probable opinion, or at least 
an opinion which is absolutely probable in favour of liberty, without 
formally condemning either probabiliorism or probabilism” This 
thesis is to be found in the first four editions of the Moral Theology 
and in the Istruzione e Pratica, up to 1760 inclusively. During all 
this time, therefore, the rigorist school, while reproaching the author 
with a certain tendency towards laxity, was not especially hostile 
to his Moral Theology. 

But the storm began in 1760 when Alphonsus formally declared 
for his equiprobabilist theory. In the fourth edition of the Jstru- 
zione e Pratica, published in 1761, he set forth in the following terms 
the doctrine which was to cause the explosion: “ We say that it is 
lawful to follow an opinion gravely probable in favour of liberty, 


1 Breve dissertazione sull’ uso moderato dell’ opinione probabile. It was afterwards’ 
inserted in the 6th Neapolitan edition of the work called Istruzione e Practica, 1765 
(c.1. nn. 31-69), 1765. 

2 ». Vol. I., book ITT., ch. v2. 
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as long as it is not less probable, but more probable, or at least 
equally probable when compared with the opposite opinion in favour 
of the law.” This declaration put the author between the rival 
schools. By admitting the lawfulness of an equiprobable opinion 
he took sides against the probabiliorists, while by proscribing the 
less probable opinion, he separated himself from the probabilists. 
“Even granting,” he says, “that there is a certain text of Benedict 
XIV. which, it is claimed, condemns the probabilist system, it would 
only follow that the doctrine of the lawfulness of the less probable 
opinion is condemned, but not our system of the equiprobable 
opinion.” * 

This brief declaration, made in a new edition of a compendium 
of theology, would not have attracted much attention, had not the 
Saint, in his desire to combat rigorism, published throughout Italy, 
in 1762, an express dissertation in defence of his doctrine. He 
begins by saying “that it 1s not lawful to follow the less probable 
opinion (in favour of liberty), when the opinion in favour of the 
law is notably and certainly more probable. . . . When it ap- 
pears to the intellect with certainty that the truth stands much more 
for the law than for liberty, the will cannot prudently and without 
fault embrace the less safe side. For if it did, a man would not 
be acting according to his own judgement or belief, but he would 
act by his will doing violence to his intellect, so as to turn it from 
the side which seemed to it to be much more likely to be true, and 
make it take the side which not only does not appear to it to be true, 
but has not even any sure grounds of being able to be true.” 

Having said so much, to show how far his thesis extended, 
Alphonsus proved against the probabiliorists that “it 1s allowed to 
adopt an opinion equally probable in favour of liberty.” This is 
his reasoning, the keystone of his whole system: “A doubtful law 
does not bind. .But when two opposite opinions are equally, or 
nearly equally, guase equalmente, probable, you have a strict doubt 
as to the existence of the law... Therefore the law being only doubt- 
fully promulgated, has no binding force. Therefore it is true that 
you can follow an equally-probable opinion in favour of liberty.” 
Probabiliorists, then, who in case of strict doubt always favour the 
law, impose on men’s consciences laws which are not binding. 

On the other hand, he says, after answering his opponents’ argu- 
ments, “I shall not reply to the other objections my opponents bring 
against probabilism, because these are properly objections against 


1 Istruzione e Practica, trattato della Coscienza, n. 32, Venice, 1761. 
2 Ibid. n. 42 end. 
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the use of an opinion notably less probable in favour of liberty, but 
not against the use of an equally-prebable opinion. It is only the 
latter which we admit as lawful, as we said in the beginning.” 

The author avows: “ When I began to study moral theology, my 
master being of the rigid school, I undertook to defend the same 
with great ardour; but at close quarters, when I considered the ques- 
tion better, the teaching which favours the equally-probable opinion 
appeared to me morally certain, since it flows from the principle 
which establishes that a doubtful law cannot induce a certain 
obligation. . . . Moreover, I confess before God that I have 
sought many times to examine this point anew, with more diligence, 
laying aside all prejudice, and ready to abandon my opinion at 
once, 1f I found it not sufficiently certain. But the more I have 
examined the reasons for it, the more have they appeared to me to 
be certain and safe.” 

In order to understand the feeling aroused by this dissertation, 
it must be remembered that for half a century the rigorists had 
triumphed everywhere, attacking all opinions which were merely 
probable. Yet here was the Bishop of St. Agatha undertaking to 
revive, at least on one point, this question of probabilism which was 
supposed to be dead and buried! True, he drops the less probable 
opinion; but he flies a new flag—he dares to defend the lawfulness 
of the equiprobable opinion, he pushes his audacity to the extent of 
condemning openly the probabiliorist system, at the very moment 
of its victory over “relaxed morality.” 

It will not be surprising therefore to find the severe school com- 
bining to tear the dissertation to pieces, and drive the Bishop of 
St. Agatha back into obscurity. The attack was opened by an 
anonymous religious in a very animated style. “The author,” he 
said, “instead of taking his inspiration from the casuists, who have 
become only too famous, would do better to consult the holy 
Scriptures, study the Fathers, and read the canons of the Councils. 
With all his holiness, he is on the way to lose his soul through his 
excessive love for the Jesuits! ” with much more of the same kind. 

The reply, of which we can give only a part here, was not long 
delayed. “You are altogether mistaken,” observed the bishop to 
his censor; “I am not holy, as you say, but 1am defending a sound 
principle —the lawfulness of the equiprobable opinion. You refer 
me for the solution of cases of conscience to the Gospels, the Fathers, 
and the Councils—but in what part of the Gospel do you find it 
stated that doubtful laws are binding? Or can you show that the 
Fathers and the Councils solve all cases of conscience? You add 
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that the system of probable opinions is condemned to-day by 
bishops and confessors. Alas! my Reverend Father, how many 
writers there are to-day who say that they profess your proba- 
biliorism, and yet do not know precisely what it all means, and how 
many confessors there are who follow our principles, yet call them- 
selves probabiliorists, through fear of being taxed with laxity by 
you and your friends. 

“You say that I have embraced my way of thinking through 
undue attachment for the Jesuits. I wonder you do not make me 
one of their tertcartes,, which seems the latest phrase on the subject. 
I venerate the fathers of the Company, but after all I have not been 
privileged to attend their schools. I was brought up with prejudices 
against their teaching, especially against probabilism, and for a long 
time was an ardent defender of probabiliorism. But later on, when I 
considered the reasons for the contrary opinion, and especially that 
reason which I have made the foundation of my dissertation, I felt 
bound to change my mind. I left the world to save my soul, yet 
you believe that to please the Jesuits I would embrace a teaching 
which my conscience condemned! You have a very poor idea of 
my character, although you call me learned and pious. Read my 
Moral Theology, and you will see that I have embraced a number 
of opinions contrary to the opinions of Jesuit authors, as well as to 
those of Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Theatines. I 
follow only my conscience, and when reason convinces me, | pay 
little attention to moralists.2, You quote for my benefit a text from 
Benedict XIV. which, according to you, condemns probabilism; but, 
even supposing you are right in the authority you attribute to this 
text, it would only follow from it that the Pope reproved the use of 
the less probable opinion, but not that of the equally probable.” 

His last words show in the clearest light our Saint’s uprightness 
and sincerity. “ Padre mio carissimo,” he says, “with regard to the 
terror with which you wish to inspire me, I confess that I am not 
holy, but a poor sinner. I do indeed tremble at the account I have 
to render to God for the bad correspondence I have made with so 
many of His mercies, but I do not tremble for the opinion which I 
have defended. I am sure and certain that I shall not lose my soul 
for this opinion, nor could I do so, for I hold it to be certain and 
incontestable, and all the terrors threatened me by your Paternity 
or others will not convert me to the contrary opinion. . . . Show 
me that I am mistaken, and I will retract at once—all the more 


_ k* The Society has no tertiaries or laymen affiliated to the Order as the Friars have, 
but it was one of the many false and ridiculous charges made a zainst them, that the world 
was filled with their tertiaries. 

2 v, note, supra, vol. J, p. 450. 
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willingly perhaps because it would be to the interest of my self-— 
esteem, for I should easily gain the name of Saint from all the 
probabiliorists, and might even hope to be put on their list of 
fashionable writers.” 

But this was only a skirmish before the battle. The severe school’ 
at the time counted among its host one particularly prominent 
champion named Patuzzi. Vincent Patuzzi, of the Dominican Order,, 
was a man of subtle, caustic, and erudite mind, the equal in all 
respects of the famous Concina as a standard bearer of proba- 
biliorism. His theological letters had gained him the reputation of 
a redoubtable controversialist, and his biographer claims that. 
nothing more powerful had been written since the Provinciales.. 
“Italy,” he says, “has no longer any need to envy France. In: 
Patuzzi she possesses a writer as subtle, brilliant, and learned as: 
Pascal himself.”* Patuzzi wrote three or four works against pro-- 
babilism; after which, doubtless with a view of finishing off his: 
adversaries more expeditiously, he denounced to the ministers of 
state the teaching of the probabilists as being a source of danger to: 
governments and sovereigns. Such was the protagonist who was: 
about to undertake the task of laying low the Bishop of St. Agatha, 
and pulverising the dissertation of 1762. 

Father Patuzzi was at the time teaching theology at Venice.. 
Alphonsus learnt through Remondini, at the beginning of 1764,. 
that the professor was preparing a criticism of his pamphlet. He: 
answered : “I defend my view because I think I am bound to follow 
it in conscience, and I hold that he is not in good conscience who: 
obliges penitents to follow the more severe (pit tuta) opinion, when 
the penitent has confessed his sins, and the opinions on each side: 
are equally probable. And as to those who hold the rigid opinion 
I should not trust myself without scruple of conscience to give them: 
faculties to hear confessions. With regard to Padre Patuzzi, ] am 
glad that he is writing against me, for by this means the truth will 
be made clearer, and thatis all Iseek. . . . It is certain that my 
system will be made clearer by his reply.” 

The pamphlet made its appearance in the September of 1764, 
under the title: “ Zhe cause of probabilism rehabilitated by Mgr. de 
Liguori, and once more convicted of being false by Adelfo Dositeo. 
Such was Patuzzi’'s nom de guerre. The author expressed his. 
astonishment that after all the luminous works on probabilism: 
(especially his own), after all the condemnations of a system which: 


1 v. the sketch of Patuzzi’s life at the beginning of his Ethica Christiana. 
2 y. letters of March 31 and July 13, 1764. 
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was as false as it was execrable, after all the blows dealt at the 
monster by sovereign pontiffs, and by thousands of prelates and 
other illustrious personages, anybody should come to the aid of 
the moribund thing, as though it were possible to infuse new life 
into it. “I admire your courage, Monsignore,” he added, “ but still 
more your simplicity. How could you entertain the idea that with 
a few printed sheets you could reduce to silence so many distin- 
guished writers, and in particular the author of the Proximate Rule 
of Human Acts, to whom you have several times referred?” The 
author referred to is no other than Patuzzi himself! He went on 
in this strain, with the condescension of a lion speaking to a 
mouse, mingling banter with invective, but in substance confining 
himself to the repetition of the ordinary theses of probabiliorists 
on the binding nature of doubtful laws, on the promulgation of laws 
natural and divine, and on the laxity of the probabilists. The effort 
concluded by calling on the annihilated adversary to retract. For 
had not the prelate promised to withdraw his errors when good 
reasons for doing so were furnished him? The writer however had 
before long an occasion to learn that something more than rhetoric 
was required to conquer his new opponent. 

Four months later, in the January of 1765, there appeared in 
Bassano, from the press of Remondini, the Apologia of Mgr. de 
Inguort against the attacks of a Very Reverend Father Lector who 
writes under the name of Adelfo Dositeo. The probabiliorists did 
all in their power to prevent its circulation. “ They are importuning 
the government,” Alphonsus wrote to Remondini, “to have the 
Apologia denied admission into the kingdom when it is printed in 
Venice. Send only two hundred copies at first—the others can come 
later if these succeed in passing the frontier. To such a pass have 
things come-——Father Patuzzi is free to write a volume against me, 
and I am to be prevented from replying.” Asa matter of fact, not 
only were the publishers of Naples forbidden to print the Apologia, 
but the Government endeavoured to exclude the Venetian edition 
by republishing the order which forbade all subjects to have any 
printing done outside the kingdom without authorisation. “ The 
only resource left us,” Alphonsus again wrote to Remondini, “1s to 
introduce my work into Naples clandestinely. Send it everywhere— 
especially to Rome, where they are waiting to see it. The more the 
other side labour to suppress it the more eager will people be to 
React. 


1 y, letter of Nov. 30, 1764. 
2 y. letters of December 21, 1764, and Jan. 10, 1765. 
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The Saint, acting on good advice, dedicated the Apologia to 
Pope Clement XIII. It was perhaps the best answer that could 
have been given to the charges of his opponents. He told the Pope 
that three years previously he had published a dissertation on the 
moderate use of the probable opinion, to deliver souls from the in- 
tolerable yoke of certain moralists, who tax with mortal sin the use 
of any opinion in favour of liberty not morally certain, adding that 
he had been attacked by a certain lector of theology, who signed 
himself Adelfo Dositeo, and that he had thought it necessary to 
answer him. “I protest, moreover,” he said, “that in all that I have 
written on this subject I have had and have but one object in view— 
that of bringing out the truth in this great controversy upon which 
the good or bad direction of consciences depends. I lay this com- 
position at your feet, Holy Father, in order that your Holiness may 
deign to glance at it, and approve or disapprove as you think best.” 

This appeal to the Pope was a blow to the detractors of the 
Apologia. Even the government felt it, and after three months of 
discussion it authorised the circulation of the book, and people were 
able to see both sides of the dispute. 

On reading the Father Lector’s pamphlet, said Alphonsus, I 
have looked in vain for a solid discussion, especially of the texts 
from the Angelic Doctor which I adduced in favour of my 
doctrine; all I have succeeded in discovering is a running fire of 
irony and invective. . . . It would seem that he felt obliged to 
adopt this severe tone to save the public from being deluded. 
It was his love of souls which constrained him to write as he has. 
That being so, I would observe that if souls are saved by preaching 
the laws of God, they may be also lost by putting them under a yoke 
which God has not imposed. Excess of rigorism is to be reckoned 
with as well as excess of liberality. For my part, if I were to write 
that between two opinions equally probable a person is obliged to 
follow the more severe (la pit sicura), I should be afraid of sinning 
gravely, for I hold it for certain that God has not imposed any such 
precept on men. In short, it is just as wrong to maintain the 
rigid view as it is to maintain the easier, when there is a convincing 
reason to the contrary. Whichever of us two then first sees his error 
is bound to disavow it, and I hope that in this respect the Father 
Lector entertains the same feelings as myself. I hope so, but not with 
any great confidence, for he declares that the Church has already 
pronounced in his favour. 

After these preliminaries Alphonsus enters upon the point at 
issue: —“Is it, or is it not, lawful to follow an equally probable 
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opinion in favour of liberty?” Patuzzi had refused to distinguish 
between the probabilism of St. Alphonsus and that of the most 
advanced school. He had reproached the bishop with affecting a 
false moderation by calling himself an equiprobabilist, while at 
bottom his system was one and the same thing with pure probabilism. 
“You declare,’ he said, “that one ought to follow an opinion 
certainly and notably more probable, because in such a case the 
opposite opinion is only slightly or doubtfully probable; but all 
probabilists profess to reject an opinion which is only slightly pro- 
bable—in what respect, then, are you distinguishable from those 
theologians whom you seem to condemn ? ” 

To this the Saint replied as follows: “ Many probabilists say, 
without distinguishing, that one may follow a less probable opinton 
when it has some support from reason or authority. For this reason 
I have wished to make a distinction, and say that we cannot follow 
the less safe opinion, when the preponderance for the more safe is 
considerable and certain (é molta ed é certa)’ because in that case 
the less safe opinion cannot be called certainly probable, nor can the 
law in such a case be called doubtful with a strict doubt. But when 
the preponderance for-the opinion in favour of the law 1s slight and 
doubtful, the opinion in favour of liberty may properly be called 
equally probable, in accordance with the common axiom, parum pro 
nihilo reputatur ; and in that case the opinion in favour of the law 
is strictly doubtful.” 

Having made this distinction clear, the Saint roceeded to estab- 
lish once more the lawfulness of equiprobable opinions, by showing 
that doubtful laws are not binding. Patuzzi had alleged in favour 
of his system a long list of probabiliorist prelates and scholars. 
To this Alphonsus rejoined: “Against your list I set another list 
of bishops and scholars who have approved of my dissertation. I 
might cite among others the testimony of the celebrated Abate 
Prospero dell’ Aquila. This illustrious professor of the Royal 
University declared to me that after reading and re-reading my 
pamphlet, he found it superior to the other writings on the same 
subject. ‘ Your principles are unassailable,’ he said, ‘ your reasoning 
clear and solid, and your conclusions excellent. You have given 
me so much light, that out of gratitude I intend to insert a eulogy 
of your dissertation in the third volume of my Theological 
Dictionary. And in fact I did read in his manuscript, under the 


1 These two words, as used by St. Alphonsus, are correlative as cause and effect, a 
certain knowledge of the greater probability supposing a notable, that is a considerable, 
preponderance. The two terms are synonymous: Dico esser la stessa la sentenza 
certamente pitt probabile che la notabilmente pitt probabile—Letter of Aug. 8, 1769. 
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word probable, a synopsis of my pamphlet, which closed with this 
commendation: ‘I have especially admired the order and clearness 
of the exposition. In spite of the subtlety of certain moralists; who 
have made an inextricable labyrinth of this question, the author has 
treated it in such a clear and solid style that his conclusions seem 
to me to admit of no reply. This work I regard as a masterpiece, 
when I compare it with the folios that have been written on the 
matter.’ 

“Well, and what happened? The Abate dell’ Aquila actually 
inserted this eulogy in the proof-sheets of his Dictionary, and I read 
it there, but the note of commendation never saw the light, for when 
the Dictionary was sent to Naples to obtain the necessary authorisa- 
tion for its publication, a censor was found in the person of a 
religious of the same order as the Father Lector, and like him 
altogether imbued with the severe doctrine, who deigned courteously 
to do me the favour of suppressing the passage altogether. The 
author complained strongly to me about the matter, and rightly so, 
for censors have only powers to repress opinions contrary to faith 
or morals, not those which are matters for discussion and are freely 
controverted in the Church. 

“Tt is true that nowadays few authors publish anything against 
the modern rigid system, but what argument can you found on that ? 
They follow the fashion. See what happened to the Abate dell’ 
Aquila. And therefore many, in order not to be vexed with the 
sarcasms and censures which are commonly heaped on the followers 
of moderate probabilism, take good care not to declare themselves 
to be such.” 3 ‘ 

The holy doctor concludes this Apologia by submitting it to 
the judgement of the Church. “My opinions,” he says, “seem to 
me to be so evidently true, that only the authority of the Church 
could make me change my mind. But should the Church condemn 
me I would unhesitatingly submit my judgement to its infallible 
authority, and accept its decision even though | failed to see on 
what reason it was grounded. So, too, I protest now that if after my 
death the Church should pronounce against my opinions, I must be 
understood to retract and reprove beforehand all it condemns in my 
writings. But though I have not the gift of prophecy, I have an 
intimate conviction that the Church will never ratify the opinion of 
my opponents, nor decide that the only lawful opinions are those 
which are certain by virtue of a direct judgement. I base my views, 
not on my own reflections or on my own weak talents, but on the 
writings of a multitude of theologians, and especially on those of 
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the Angelic Master, a man so illumined by God, and already 
declared a doctor of the Church.” 

This prediction, made at a time when rigorism was at its height, 
cand enjoying the full favour of scholars and governments, proves 
that Alphonsus, like St. Thomas, was favoured with wisdom from 
above. Not only has the Holy See not approved of his opponents’ 
doctrine, but it has glorified Alphonsus’ own by placing him also 
among the doctors of the Church. 

It would be difficult to realise to-day the effect produced by the 
Apologia upon the different theological schools. Hundreds of 
copies at a time were called for from all parts of Italy. Many 
‘scholars after reading it were converted by the author, and aban- 
‘doned their own views. A large number of bishops, theologians, 
and eminent persons congratulated him warmly on his work. 

“T assure you,” wrote Mgr. Coppola, of the Oratory, Bishop 
of Castellamare, “I do not know which to admire most—your 
modesty or your teaching. I do not find in your writings a useless 
word, a reprehensible retort, or a doubtful proposition. By the 
weight of truly unanswerable reasons which you give, you force not 
only the admiration but the assent of every unprejudiced mind.” 

“Tf probabilism had been confined within the limits you assign,” 
wrote the Theatine, Mgr. Mastrill1, Archbishop of Tarentum, “and 
had it been always supported by such principles, it would not have 
occasioned such controversies. Your teaching is so clear, incontro- 
-vertible, and evident that the man who would deny it would deny 
the light of day.” 

“T have experienced the greatest pleasure in reading your 
learned Apologia,” said Mgr. Albertini, Bishop of Caserta, also a 
Theatine. “I hope that others will learn from you the style of 
modesty, humility, and true Christian charity. Your system of 
equiprobabilism is circumscribed within just limits, and is founded 
on two firm principles, both of them solid, and supported by reason 
-and authority.” 

“Your reasons are so weighty,” wrote our old acquaintance, the 
Basilian Abbot Muscari, “that they ought to persuade every mind 
which is not altogether prejudiced. Patuzzi and his party have 
little they can say in reply. If they do reply it will only be to 
uphold the honour of their school.” 

The honour of the school was indeed so put upon its mettle 
that combatants rose up in France as well as in Italy to defend it, 
but Alphonsus, then an old man of nearly seventy, met them one 
and all. He answered a French opponent, Dom Gabriel Gerberon, 
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who wrote a pamphlet entitled La Regle des Moeurs in favour of the 
rigorists. A certain Peré Micheli, in an Additional Note to the 
Kegle des Moeurs, also sought to try his skill against the Bishop of 
St. Agatha, whom he calls one of the most famous leaders of the 
probabilists. But Alphonsus demonstrated the mistakes of these 
writers, and with reason, for later on both the Regle des Moeurs and 
the Additional Note were put on the Index. Alphonsus too sought 
helpers, and wrote to the celebrated moralist, Father Amort, of the 
Canons Regular of the Lateran, who shared his views, asking him 
to take up his pen and help him in the struggle 

Father Patuzzi replied in a second work: Theological Observations 
on the Apologia of Mgr. de Liguori. These contained little that was 
new, but the tone, without ceasing to be combatant, was more re- 
spectful than before. Alphonsus, faithful to his resolution not to give 
a direct answer to mere repetitions, contented himself with combining 
ina fresh pamphlet on 7’he moderate use of the probable opinion (1765), 
the Apologia, together with the Dissertation of 1762, answering a few 
objections he had not already touched upon. 

Patuzzi defended himself in the preface to the Observations for 
his strong language. One 1s obliged, he said, to speak in loud and 
firm tones when dealing with misleading propositions. Truth and 
common good require it. “I have received all the blows,” replied 
Alphonsus in the dissertation of 1765, “and yet I am the one guilty 
of giving them. It only remains for me now to beg for pardon. 
Forget then, dear readers, my adversary’s declamation, and take 
only his reasons into account. As for the common good, I have 
already told the learned professor that people are lost by rigorism 
as well as by laxity, and that if he is writing for the sake of the 
truth, I too can say the same.” 

This three years’ struggle against Patuzzi and his school brought 
the holy doctor’s equiprobabilist system before the public. “Our 
opponents constantly repeat,” he says, “that under the name of 
probable opinions we accept every opinion which possesses any kind 
of probability, even when it is certainly less conformable to reason, 
and has only two or three authors in support of it. But that 1s not 
so. The only opinion which is truly probable is that which 1s 
supported by intrinsic and extrinsic foundations, equal or nearly 
equal in solidity to those of the opinion favourable to the existence 
of the law, so that the law appears certainly and strictly doubtful’ 
The necessary conclusion from this is that set forth by the Saint 


1 See a letter of Ap. 23, 1765. 
2 Dissertation of 1765, e. 5, n. 28, 
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at the conclusion of the dissertation of 1762: “I recognise as licit 
only the equiprobable opinion.” 

A letter written to Father Villani on May 25, 1767, shows how 
-much importance he attached to his system. Hesays: “ With regard 
to the probable opinion I hold two things for certain. The first, 
against Padre N., that one may rightly follow a probable opinion 
in favour of liberty when it is equally or a little less probable. 

“TI say on the other hand, and hold it for certain, that when the 
opinion in favour of liberty is certainly less probable and that for 
the law certainly more probable, one cannot follow the opinion in 
favour of liberty; because when the opinion in favour of the law 
appears certainly more probable, it shows that then it is more pro- 
bable notably and with excess; and when the opinion for the law 
is notably more probable with excess, then even our probabilist 
authors themselves say that one ought to follow the opinion in 
favour of the law, because then the law is, at least morally, already 
sufficiently promulgated, and to wish then to follow the mild opinion 
seems to be acting imprudently, and against what is known to be 
right reason. 

“T have wished to write this to your Reverence; because Father 
N. has caused me some difficulty, wishing as he does to maintain 
that one may follow an opinion in favour of liberty, even when it 1s 
recognised as being certainly less probable; but I have answered him 
at length, and finally have written to him that if I have a scruple 
at giving faculties to those who follow N., so I have also a scruple 
if I allow and cause to hear confessions those of our Congregation 
who wish to follow the opinion which is recognised as being certainly 
less probable. Wherefore I have written to him to make this known 
to all his companions there. And now I beg your Reverence to make 
it known to all our brethren generally. 

“T am not speaking of particular opinions; because in that each 
one must guide himself according to what he believes to be right; 
but I am speaking of the system in general I wish them to hold, so 
that our brethren may not embrace what is truly laxity. 

“ And I beg your Reverence to let me know if you have received 
this, and if you have begun to communicate this my view to others. 
No more. I bless you, etc.” 

It now remained for him to insert in a new edition of his Moral 
Theology a dissertation summing up the results of his three years’ 
labours on equiprobabilism. This he composed in 1765, but it was 
not until 1767 that he inserted it at the beginning of the sixth 
edition. In a letter to Remondini, of Nov. 6, 1765, he Says p24 
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think that solely for this dissertation many will get the work (the 
new edition of the Moral Theology), because in the former disser- 
tation there were old things said by others, but in this there are new 
things, especially in regard to the new opposition made by Father 
Patuzzi—to all of which I have replied in such a way that the very 
friends of Patuzzi, so 1 have heard, have confessed that in the little 
works he has turned out against me he has not come out uppermost. 
I do not say this. for my own praise, but for the glory of God, who 
has given me light to reply to so many sophisms of Father Patuzzi, 
and by the grace of God—so others say—this matter is now set in 
such a clear light that more than one in reading it has changed his 
-own opinion. . . . ” 

Henceforth Alphonsus, completely at rest as to the truth of his 
moral system, would touch it no further, except to hold and defend 
it as it stood against the attacks of his opponents. 


1 € yestato di sotto. 
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CHAPTER. XII: 
The Chapter of 1764. 


HE year 1764 was truly a year of hard work for Alphonsus. 

Just as though there were not enough to overwhelm him in 
_‘the embarrassments caused by the famine, in his pastoral visitations, 
“ordinances, and literary compositions, Father Villani was reminding 
him of the recurrence of an event which called for his entire care. 
Nine years had elapsed since the last general chapter had been held, 
‘and according to the rule another chapter should take place during 
this year, 1764. It was for him to convoke it without delay, in 
‘order to submit to the sanction of the capitularies the constitutions 
of the Institute, and thus crown the organisation of the work of his 
life. Moreover his prolonged absence was being felt as a loss in 
the Congregation. It was well that he should once more make his 
appearance in the midst of his brethren, and by his authority and 
the influence of his sanctity reanimate their fervour, and confirm 
them in the observance of their rule. 

His deputy, Father Villani, was indeed an excellent Vicar 
‘General, devoted to his subjects and loyal to his Superior. 
Alphonsus, on his side, was careful not to oppose him, even when 
he did not share his views. His policy was not to command, but to 
persuade so skilfully as to make Villani think with him. One 
instance of this was furnished by the case of Father Melchionna, 
‘with whose obstinacy we are already acquainted. 

This young man, a nephew of the Consultor, Ferrara, was im- 
petuous and headstrong, even to the extent of showing want of 
respect for his superiors, and had more than once almost made 
shipwreck of his vocation. In 1764 he went to Naples on family 
affairs, and continued to stay some time with his relations in spite 
of Father Villani’s order that he should return. Alphonsus hearing 
‘of the matter put Melchionna under obedience to go back at once to 
Pagani. The young man obeyed, but found that Villani and the 
majority of the consultors, irritated at his disobedience, had deter- 
mined to dismiss him from the Congregation. His uncle, Father 
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Ferrara, and Father Cimino alone opposed this decision, which 
seemed to them to be unduly severe. Alphonsus, too, considered 
that although Melchionna deserved punishment, it was necessary to 
save the vocation of a young man of many good qualities, whose 
want of discipline would correct itself with age, and who would 
certainly render great services yet. Still it would not do to dis- 
please Villani, who considering the record and the defects of the 
subject had really good grounds for dismissing him. The bishop 
played the part of mediator on this occasion, and did so with his 
usual gentleness and skill. 

Father Cimino, Rector of Nocera, pleaded his client’s cause with 
him, and the Saint replied on Feb. 21: “My Don Fabrizio, as for 
Father Melchionna I have compassion for him, but the Father Vicar 
(Villani) remains obdurate. However I have written to him that I 
wish to know the opinion of the other consultors, and at the end of 
the letter I have subjoined an opinion of my own that it is not right 
to expel one who truly humbles himself. 

“T have replied to Father Melchionna between hope and touts 
Your Reverence should read the letter that I have written to him, 
and yourself too keep him in that state of mind. | 

“T am not so much frightened at what he has done. What 
frightened me is the perverse maxims which he has written since. 
The whole point is that he disavow these maxims of his and truly 
humble himself, because if he act thus I hope he will not be expelled. 

“ Here we are in great fear through the famine. The day before 
vesterday there was a rising which was truly alarming,.and next 
Sunday we are afraid of another. I bless you. 

“ Brother Alfonse Maria, of the Most Holy Redeemer, and 
“ Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

At the same time he wrote to Melchionna himself on Feb. 21, 
1764: “ Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph.. My Father, Don Giuseppe, on 
the one hand your letter has consoled and affected me. On the 
other hand what you did really went too far, staying so many 
months away from the Congregation. I know that you have already 
humbled yourself towards the Father Vicar. I beg you to write him 
another letter, continuing to humble yourself and to ask his pardon; 
because truly you treated him too badly by that letter which you 
wrote to him. Don Andrew at present holds the office of Superior. 
Your letter was too bold. 

“T have written to Don Andrew that I wish to know the opinion 
of the other consultors on the question of re-admitting you, or of 
dismissing you from the Congregation. 
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“But if, your Reverence, you humble yourself from your heart, 
and say so in truth, I do not doubt that God will not cause you to 
be dismissed. Yet it will not do for me to act against the opinion 
of all the consultors. Your Reverence is devoted to the Madonna. 
Recommend yourself to her that the Madonna may console you. I 
bless you and remain, 

“ Brother Alfonso Maria, of the Most Holy Redeemer, and 
“Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

The result was that the young man showed himself truly 
penitent. Alphonsus negotiated gently, and Father Villani said 
no more about exclusion from the Congregation. He was deter- 
mined, however, that Melchionna should do a whole year’s noviciate 
over again. Even this seemed to be excessive, and Father Ferrara 
complained of the hard condition to the Rector Major. 

Vhesiatter replied:.on: Feb: «27, 1764; My, Don Girolamo; I 
have read all your letter. I pray you to have patience if you do 
not see that I settle the matter at once. Let us save both the goat 
and the cabbages ! (do justice to both sides). 

“Treat this as confidential. Do not doubt I will not make 
Father Melchionna do the penance of a year’s noviciate. But on 
the other hand, I cannot so displease Don Andrew that he would 
feel obliged to resign the office which he holds, saying that I make 
him play the part of a dressed-up stick. For the present I have 
written to him, as if casually, that I wish to know what the con- 
sultors say of Father-Melchionna, and that they should not take 
any step without informing me, so that we may agree on what is 
best. And so let us go on gaining time, and then it will be my case 
to diminish the penance and reduce the matter to equity.” 

Melchionna, therefore, had to accept the penance imposed, without 
modification, but Alphonsus gradually induced Villani and the 
consultors to relax their severity. It was decided finally that the 
culprit should expiate the scandal he had given by asking pardon 
of the whole community, and then be admitted to the renewal cof 
his vows. Three times a week for a month he was to take 
his meals sitting on the ground in the middle of the refectory, and 
finally he was to be transferred from Pagani to Caposele. After 
this, thanks to Alphonsus’ prudent charity, the impetuous young 
man persevered in his vocation, became a model religious, a mis- 
sionary after God’s heart, and died full of merits in 1803, after fifty 
years spent in the Congregation. 

From this example it is easy to see that with all the good will in 
the world, the absence of the Rector Major and government by a 
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Vicar General might in the long run produce tension, engender dis- 
content, and prove more or less hurtful to the spirit of unity and 
obedience. Still this was hardly noticed during the early years of 
the new arrangement, and the Institute continued to prosper under 
the government, severe at times but always paternal, of Father 
Villani. The four houses in the kingdom carried on the missions 
with the same fervour and success as of old. Indeed the only 
reproach that could be made against the Rectors was that of working 
their subjects too hard. “ Your men are not made of iron,’ Father 
Villani justly observed, “nor are they confirmed in grace. If they are 
always out of the house you will ruin them both in body and soul.” 
The hospice in Sicily had but five or six missionaries, who were: 
continually going through the towns and country districts of 
the island. Every year a band of fathers, selected from all. 
the houses, spent six months in Calabria preaching to the moun- 
taineers. The bishops were crying out for new foundations. The 
harvest was ripe, but the gathering in of the crops was prevented 
by dearth of labourers as well as by the regalist decrees. True, 
the noviciate, now at St. Angelo, was full, but the newly-professed 
did not do much more than fill the gaps made in the Congregation, 
not only by defections from time to time, but above all by death, 
which took off eight of the best subjects one after another. 

In reading the lives of these true disciples of their Master, one: 
cannot help thinking that the mother must have been very holy that 
brought up such sons, the Congregation that sent such holy religious. 
to heaven. First comes a young man of thirty—the same Spera who 
had wished to leave the Institute through Muscari’s evil influence. 
He had been quickly disillusionised, as we saw, and had returned at. 
once to Alphonsus’ feet, continuing his studies with true piety, and 
haunted only by one fear, that of offending God. He was afflicted 
with consumption, and was slowly dying, without complaint or 
regret, happy in the thought that he would soon be with Jesus, the 
only object of his love. He left this world on March 18, 1762. 

On December 3, 1762, Sebastian Ricciardi, another young father 
of thirty, whose ardent zeal seemed modelled on that of St. Francis 
Xavier, died during a mission at Muro, exhausted by labour and 
austerities. A month later, Brother Antony Lauri, a worthy imitator 
of St. Gerard, was taken from the world at the age of forty. 
Humble to excess, he delighted in performing the lowest offices. He 
scourged himself severely every day, so that the room was stained 
with blood. He found his happiness in being contradicted and 
despised. One day a passing stranger struck him a blow; Brother 
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Antony knelt down and offered himself to be struck again. His. 
great devotion was to hear holy mass. On the day of his death 
Father Mazzini celebrated the divine sacrifice in his room. When 
the priest was vesting the invalid exclaimed: “ Lose no time, father,. 
or I shall die without: receiving holy communion.” Death was 
indeed at the door when he received his God, and he finished his 
thanksgiving in heaven. 

Our readers will not have forgotten the young Vincent Buone 
pane. A few years previously he had been prevented by his father 
from joining his brother Fabius in the noviciate at Ciorani. 
Alphonsus had appeared one morning in vision to this obstinate 
father, telling him that God asked him for his second son that 
he might become a saint.’ Vincent became another St. Aloysius, 
both in the noviciate and during the few years he spent at his. 
studies. His purity was angelic, yet he mortified himself as though 
he were the worst of sinners. One of his fellow novices wrote to 
his brother: “Nothing was too rough or hard for him, neither 
disciplines, iron chains, bitter herbs, nor fasting every Friday and 
Saturday on bread and water. And with all that he was an untiring 
worker, ever ready to help his brethren at need. He loved his voca-. 
tion above all things, and would sing with joy at having escaped the 
world. The grandeur and beauty of theology possessed a great 
attraction for his quick and penetrating mind. With his mortified 
life, study and application soon consumed his delicate frame. He 
fell into consumption, and was taken to Naples to consult a doctor. 
“ Brother,” said Vincent to one of his fellow students, “God 1s 
driving me out of my cell on account of my sins, pray for me.” He 
prostrated himself on the ground and kissed it, then rose saying : 
“ God’s holy will be done!” A few days later, February 7, 1764, 
he died peacefully in the arms of Father Ferrara. He was only 
twenty-one years old. | 

Two months later Father Donatus Melaccio died at Pagani at 
the age of thirty-two. He had entered the Congregation when quite 
young, and was as distinguished for piety as he was for talent. 
Father Melaccio was especially powerful as a preacher, and his 
ringing voice struck terror into the hearts of the most hardened 
sinners. After several years’ work, a violent hemorrhage seized him 
one day in the pulpit, while exhorting his hearers to repentance, and 
from that day forth he sank quickly to his end, “ happy,” as he said 
himself, “ to give his life for the love of Jesus.” 

The holy founder consoled his child in his illness with this. 
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beautiful letter: “Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph. My dear son, God 
knows the pain your illness has caused me even from the beginning; 
but I resign myself to the will of God who disposes thus. 

“And so too must you resign yourself, and abandon yourself 
entirely to the arms of your good God, who wishes to take you from 
the sea of this world, so full of dangers, because He wishes you to 
be saved. 

“ Be consoled, and rest secure of your eternal salvation, because 
you are dying in the Congregation. Wretched are they who once 
were ours, and die outside the Congregation. What is life for if 
not to make a good death 1n the grace of God? 

“Of your good death I assure you, and so what more do you 
seek? What more beautiful thing is there than to finish the time 
of sinning any more, and to escape from the danger of ever more 
losing God? 

“When then you are afflicted by the thought of death revive your 
confidence and resignation, and say: ‘Since it is now that God 
wishes me to leave the world, that is the best for me. Who knows 
if you lived whether your head might not become turned, as the 
heads of so many have been turned, and you would have died out- 
side the Congregation, and God knows in what state? 

“Be joyful! God wishes you to be saved. If He calls you to 
the other life do not omit to recommend me to the Madonna, to 
whom I will recommend you both before and after your death, if 
your death shall be before mine. But if you go before me into 
eternity, soon I can hope to follow you. And so I expect very soon 
to see you again in the harbour of salvation, to love God without 
danger of being separated any more. 

“T pray you now to be attentive not to lose anything to offer 
to God, both with regard to the pains of your sickness, and with 
regard to the want of help that you may sometimes experience. 

“When you see yourself more alone and more forsaken, then 
cling more closely to God, because it is then certainly that God will 
help you more. At this time let there be always in your mouth 
these names: my dearest Jesus Christ, my dearest Mother Mary 
(Gesr Cristo mio caro; Mamma mia cara), in order that so saying 
you may die. } 

“Ves, Father, I absolve you from every fault committed with 
regard to the vows. Take the remedies that they give you, but let 
all your hope and desire be to will only what God wills. Do as 
you have written to me, end your life in practising obedience, 


because in so doing you cannot go astray. 
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“To conclude, I send you a thousand blessings. Good-bye till 
we meet again in Paradise very soon! May you be blessed. Amen, 
Amen. Again I embrace you and bless you. Good-bye till we 
meet again in a happy eternity. Live Jesus and Mary. 

“ Brother Alfonso of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
° Bishop.of St, Agatha.” 

It was probably at the beginning of the year 1764 that Melaccio 
received this assurance of salvation, and on Easter Day of that same 
year his beautiful soul left the prison of its mortal body to sing its 
Alleluia in heaven. 

Fight years previously a young Calabrian, Philip Muinervino, 
moved by the wonderful work done by the missionaries in his native 
province, followed them on their return to Ciorani, and entered the 
noviciate. Here he distinguished himself by his piety and _ his 
spirit of penance, and on being admitted to profession entered on 
the study of theology with great zeal. But soon the toil was too 
much for him. His body became emaciated until it was only skin 
and bone. When all other remedies failed the doctors recommended 
the patient to try the effects of his native air, and Minervino, ever 
obedient, allowed himself to be sent to Calabria. On the second 
day of the journey he became so ill that he had to rest at a moun- 
tain inn. Soon he saw the end was at hand, with no friend by his 
side to assist him in his agony. He grasped his crucifix to ask for 
strength and courage, when suddenly a bishop, on his way to his 
diocese, passed through the village. God, whom Muinervino had 
loved so well, had sent him this messenger to assist him in his last 
moments, and he died fortified and consoled. He was in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. 

On August 5 of the same year, 1764, there died at Caposele 
Andrew Morza, the brightest flower among the chosen youth of that 
house. He had passed eight years in the noviciate and house of 
studies breathing around him such a perfume of holiness that one 
-could not think of him without being drawn to love God. He 
mortified his body so severely as to exhaust it, but his soul lived 
with the angels in perpetual recollection. God tried him as He 
tries His elect by an interior crucifixion. His martyrdom lasted for 
years, and he himself has depicted it in spiritual letters, which seem 
an echo of some of those of St. Teresa. But the terrible purgatory 
was over at last, leaving him so emptied of self that nothing hence- 
forth could separate him from God. He had an ardent desire for 
‘the foreign missions, but as that was impossible he asked at least 
‘to be sent to Sicily. It soon became evident that he was going to 
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heaven. He was sent to Caposele, where alarming symptoms soon 
indicated that the end was near. Morza received the news calmly, 
asked for the last sacraments, and awaited the coming of the Spouse 
of his soul. He died from the effects of a terrible hemorrhage, 
murmuring: “I am suffering, Lord, but that is nothing! More still, 
more still for Thee who hast shed all Thy blood for me! ” 

When the news reached Alphonsus of this student’s death, he 
was bewailing the hopeless state of Father Margotta, one of his 
earliest disciples. He had just been nominated Rector of St. 
Angelo, and was engaged at the time in Naples, in his capacity as 
Procurator General, on business of the Congregation. While there 
he was attacked by a malady which the famine had brought in its 
train. The holy bishop sent two brothers to attend him, and Father 
Ferrara to prepare him for death. But God Himself was preparing 
and consoling His gentle and pious servant. He who had been 
tortured so terribly by scruples saw the approach of his last hour 
without the least alarm. Nothing could disturb the spirit of recollec- 
tion which kept him united with his God; nay; when the fever went 
to his brain, his wandering thoughts took the form of acts of the 
love which filled his heart. On August 11, 1764, in his sixty-fifth 
year, he sank peacefully into his long sleep, mourned by the people, 
by all his companions, and above all by Alphonsus, who lost in him 
one of his most devoted friends. 

Thus in less than two years the Saint heard one by one of the 
deaths of all these young men and of his faithful Margotta, the 
veteran of the Congregation. All of them had given edification 
to their companions, and all of them died very holy deaths. This 
thought not only consoled him but excited the warmest feelings of 
gratitude in his heart towards the God of goodness who had poured 
out so many graces upon them. . 

In June, 1764, Father Villani proposed to Alphonsus to 
convoke a General Chapter in accordance with the Rule. The 
Saint agreed, and arranged for it to be held in the month of 
September. “ After that time,” he wrote in a letter of July 4, 1764, 
“the cold weather sets in, when all that will remain for me will be 
to recommend my soul to God. My chest is extremely weak, and 
last winter I suffered a good deal. Pray for me, poor and exhausted 
old man that I am, and yet obliged to strive and strive without 
ceasing to fulfil my duties as bishop, in a diocese in which many 
deep-rooted evils call for a remedy.” 

But where was the Chapter to meet? The Vicar General was in 
favour of Nocera, because all the capitularies could assemble there 
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with little trouble; the Saint also preferred it to any other house, 
although, as is proved by his letter to Villani of July 21, 1764, he 
was uneasy on one point: “I remember,” he says, “an opinion which 
has been expressed several times that in order to remove from the 
mind of any of the fathers all doubts as to the validity of the 
acts of the Chapter it would be well to hold it at St. Angelo in the 
Papal States.” The fear was no idle one. In view of the regalist 
ideas prevailing at the time it might well have entered into some 
minds to deny the right of the Chapter to issue constitutions, or even 
_to hold any sessions until the assent of the King had been obtained. 
The fears however were set aside, and Nocera was chosen. 

There were other apprehensions besides which were entertained, 
and not without reason. The principal work before the Chapter 
was to assure the future of the Congregation by determining, through 
constitutions officially accepted and promulgated, all the details of 
the home life of the religious, the exact form of the missions, and 
the details of government. On matters of such great moment 
it was only natural to expect that there would be divergences of 
opinion. “I do not know,” Mazzini wrote to Sister Mary Angela, 
“if God will give me the consolation to see all our constitutions 
confirmed. It is certain that there will be difficulties in the coming 
Chapter.* 

This important Chapter, which opened on Monday, Sept. 3, 1764, 
was composed of twenty members. First, Alphonsus and his six 
consultors, Villani, Mazzini, Fiocchi, Ferrara, Cajone, and Stephen 
Liguori, together with Laurence d’ Antonio, recently appointed 
Procurator General in the room of Father Margotta. Then came 
the Rectors of the six houses, or their representatives, assisted by 
a member chosen by the electors of each community. Cuiorani was 
represented by Fathers Landi and Francis de Paula; Nocera by 
Cimino and Gaiano; Iliceto by Picone and Corrado; Caposele by 
Cajone and Pascal Caprioli; St. Angelo by de Leo and Nicholas 
Grosso; and Girgenti by Fathers Apice and Tannoia. Father Cajone 
acted as secretary. The majority of the capitularies had grown old 
in the Congregation, and rendered great services either as mission- 
aries or superiors. All had long put into practice the constitutions 
which were now to be approved and confirmed. It was therefore 
only reasonable to hope, in spite of some ill omens, that this repre- 
sentative body would quickly dispel all apprehensions. But the 
beginnings of the gathering, though not exactly stormy, were marked 
by certain little gusts which ruffled the surface of debate. 

1 Letter of June 19, 1764. 
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Certain punctilious minds, influenced either by formalist scruples 
or by secret discontent with the consultors, broached the question as 
to whether the latter should not have officially consulted the com- 
munities before asking the Pope to continue Alphonsus, when bishop, 
in his office as Rector Major. It will be remembered that Villani in 
his petition to Clement XIII. had spoken in his own name and in 
that of the consultors, all of whom begged as a favour to be allowed 
to continue under the government of the holy founder. He affirmed 
also that such was the wish of the communities, which could not be 
denied. It might be argued that the Rule did not deprive the 
Rector Major of his position by the fact of his elevation to the 
episcopate at the formal command of the Pope, though the 
Sovereign Pontiff might declare that this charge was incompatible | 
with the duties of a bishop. The consultors had therefore a right, 
as representatives of the Congregation, to present a petition, without 
consulting anybody, to have Alphonsus confirmed in his office of 
Superior General. Still when the question was raised it became 
necessary to settle it. 

Father Villani asked the members of the Chapter, “ whether they 
recognised Mer. de’ Liguori as Rector Major of the Congregation, 
and whether they recognised him as such by virtue of the pontifical 
brief of Clement XIII., by which the Pope confirmed him in 
his office of Rector Major in spite of his episcopate.” Those 
desirous of carrying out forms strictly asked to see the brief in 
question. “After they had read and re-read it,” says the secretary 
of the Chapter, “all with one accord, without a single exception, 
(Omnes concorditer nenine prorsus discrepante. Acta, Sept. 4, 1764), 
declared that they recognised, by virtue of the brief aforesaid, 
Mer. de’ Liguori as the true and legitimate Rector Major of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. | 


1There seems to have been a genuine scruple, and more widespread than perhaps the 
text would imply, as to the validity of the brief in question. The consultors, in asking 
that Alphonsus might be continued in his office, had said that such was the unanimous wish 
of the Congregation. This was of course true, but if the Pope took it to mean that the 
Congregation had been formally consulted—which it had not—and based. his decision on 
this supposition, his brief in canon law might be void for technical obreptitio. The doubt 
seems to have been a mere scruple, but the Neapolitans were a very legal-minded people, as 
we see by their endless lawsuits. In consequence, there was a genuine.apprehension lest 
the legislation of the Chapter should be null and void. To get out of the difficulty 
the Chapter again solemnly accepted St. Alphonsus as Superior General in virtue of the 
brief, and proceeded to re-elect the consultors. They did not see that if he had not been 
Superior already they were not a Chapter, since they had not been summoned by the proper 
authority; in which case their recognition of him had no legal force to legitimate either 
his position or theirs. They should have either put aside their scruple or applied to the 
Holy See. : 

These:considerations presented themselves when it was too late, and the doubt persisted 
in the minds of some few fathers for many years; so much so that when temporary 
division fell upon the Congregation sixteen years later, the General Chapter of the houses 
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In reality, the question thus raised was aimed at the consultors, 
or at least some of their number. Had the brief been invalidated 
as obreptitious, the few members of the opposition would have at 
once re-elected Alphonsus as Rector Major; but, in that case the 
consultors also would have had to be re-elected, and would conse- 
quently have depended upon the Chapter for a renewal of their 
powers. This was why such care was taken to show that the Rector 
Major preserved his office by virtue of the pontifical brief. Since 
the consultors remained in office as long as the Rector Major himself, 
it followed that the continuance of his powers involved the con- 
tinuance of theirs also. 

The conclusion follows logically, yet the malcontents persisted 
in making a distinction between the position of the Rector Major and 
that of the consultors, the result being that to end the discussion 
and “to maintain concord and peace,’ as the acts put it, the six 
consultors and the procurator general handed in their resignation. 
The great majority of the capitularies were unwilling to accept an 
abdication which was quite uncalled-for, but as the officers insisted, 
the chapter “again out of love of concord and peace” accepted the 
resignation. If some rejoiced at this solution their joy was short- 
lived. Fresh nominations were made the same day, September 5, 
and all the old consultors, without exception, obtained the large 
majority of the suffrages. Father Villani’s vote was only two short 
of being unanimous, Mazzint’s one, Fiocchi’s two, those of the others 
three or four. The scrutiny thus revealed the fact that the opposi- 
tion was the work of one or two individuals. If the Chapter 
consented to discuss the matter at all, it was in order to deprive the 
ill disposed of all pretext for attacking the constitutions which 
were about to be sanctioned. 

The chief business of the capitularies was to revise the consti- 
tutions for the last time, and so consecrate the holy founder’s work. 
The task, though a long one, presented no particular difficulty, for 
it was concerned with statutes which dated from the origin of the 
Congregation, based on the revelations of Sister Maria Celeste, 
elaborated during ten years by Alphonsus and Mgr. Falcoia, and 
approved, at least in substance, by Pope Benedict XIV. These 
constitutions had beén examined and developed by the Chapters of 
1749 and 1755, and had received their definite form. Tannoia, 


in the Papal States, which met at Scifelli in 1785, did not accept the Constitutions of 1764, 
but drew up new ones; and these were the only ones that Blessed Clement Hofbauer, who 
was professed in the Papal States, ever knew. | 

It was unfortunate that this foolish scruple existed, as the Chapter of 1764 was the great 
law-making parliament of the order. 'r, 
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acting on the order of the Saint, had arranged the articles in such a 
way as to make them a complete commentary on the rule. They 
had already been the means of producing saints and true apostles 
of Jesus Christ. Who, then, would wish to change provisions thus 
blessed by God? No one was so rash. In less than six weeks the 
assembly listened to the reading of a volume of five hundred pages, 
divided into fourteen hundred paragraphs. On Oct. 15, 1764, the 
substance and details were accepted, and all the capitularies signed 
the acts of the Chapter, or in other words the book of the constitu- 
tions. “ Thus,” says Tannoia, “our old customs were consecrated 
and our rules approved, to the great consolation of our holy Founder 
and all the members of the assembly.” | 

God visibly blessed His servant and the work He had entrusted 
to him. One morning during the Chapter the Saint celebrated mass 
in the chapel of the Addolorata, which he had in special veneration. 
Father Siviglia, who served, was the only one present. Alphonsus 
fixed his eyes on Our Lady of Sorrows, who looked down on him 
from the altar, and then pronounced the words Judica me Deus. 
He got no further. Father Siviglia thought the pause was occa- 
sioned by a lapse of memory, so he suggested the succeeding words, 
but the Saint was still silent. Three times the server repeated the 
same words, but without effect. He raised his eyes to the celebrant’s 
face, only to find him lost in ecstasy, and it was some time before 
he was able to go on with the mass.’ 

A special decree of the Chapter ordained that the Constitutions 
were to be declared binding from January 1, 1765. Meanwhile the 
Rector of each house was to have them transcribed for the use of 
his own community. As was to be expected, they were received with 
greater or less satisfaction according to the different degrees of 
fervour among the subjects. An overwhelming majority applauded 
the resolutions of the assembly, but, naturally enough, there were a 
few discontented individuals who had been, perhaps, disappointed in 
their hopes, and who now found ground for criticism. They even 
went so far, inspite of all the precautions that had been taken, as to 
urge objections against the validity of the Chapter and its work. 


1 We do not know the full inner history of this chapter, but it seems certain that as 
Father Mazzini foreboded (supra p. 163) it did not pass off without trouble. St. Alphonsus does 
not seem to have stayed very long at it, for the chapter opened on September 3, and we find 
letters of the Saint to his publisher, Remondini, written from Arienzo on Sept. 19, 23, and 
28, 1764. Landi, in his Chronicles of the Congregation,-tells us thatthe Saint was so 
much displeased by the proceedings in the chapter that he said he hoped there would not 
be another in his lifetime. ‘“ He who outside the chapter cannot open his mouth,” said 
Alphonsus, ‘“‘and does not deserve a hearing, in the chapter becomes a Solomon, and with a 
black-ball overturns half the world.” (Tamnn. III., 21.)—-7r. 
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But Alphonsus watched over the maintenance of discipline, and 
Mazzini, who had been appointed visitor, went through the houses 
in April, 1765, to reform anything contrary to regular observance. 

As a matter of fact certain individuals deserved grave censure, 
for we find Villani, on April 18, 1765, addressing the following cir- 
cular to the houses, on the occasion of some fresh attacks against the 
Congregation: “ Manus Domini tetigit nos—the hand of the Lord 
has touched us. I am less afraid of our persecutors than of our 
failings, for it 1s these which draw down such hard trials upon us. 
I am grieved to the heart to observe that certain subjects, instead of 
opening their eyes and living like true disciples of our Holy 
Redeemer, advance further and further on the road of imperfection 
and irregularity. My dear brothers, if we want the fire to go out 
all we have to do is to cease throwing fuel on it. Let us all 
then for the love of our common Mother, our beloved Congregation, 
observe with fidelity what we promised to Our Lord in entering 
religion—the exact observance of our vows, and rules and constitu- 
tions, the practice of obedience, humility, and poverty, so that men 
may see that we are true followers of Our Lord. If we live in this 
way we shall have God on our side, and then, I assure you, neither 
the world nor hell itself will have any power against us.” 

These exhortations failing to produce the desired effect on 
certain individuals, Alphonsus himself addressed to the whole 
Congregation one of those circulars which always sounded like a 
trumpet call: “ My most beloved. brothers’ in} Jesus Christ,’ he 
wrote on August 27, 1765, “I learn with great pain that the spirit 
1s much decayed in the subjects of our Congregation. I pray then 
each one of you to watch over himself, for I cannot suffer in my 
lifetime to see regular observance relaxed. 

“As I hear, poverty and mortification now give little pleasure. 
Did we then come into the Congregation to live at ease and amuse 
ourselves? It would have been better to have remained at home. 
I hear that obedience to Superiors has fallen to the ground. An 
end to obedience there is an end to the Congregation. If obedience 
is lost what will our houses become but receptacles of disquietude, 
discord, and sin. 

“T have sent for the Father Vicar, Don Andrew Villani, and 
have told him that I wish to be informed of any grave and notable 
defects, because for notable defects there will be given notable 
penances, and if anyone is found to be incorrigible he will have to 
depart. The Congregation has no need of many subjects, but of 
subjects who wish to become saints. It is enough if ten remain who 
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truly love God. It is too much ingratitude to God that, while He 
supports the Congregation, we repay Him with ingratitude. What! 
do we wish to become like so many others, a scandal instead of an. 
edification to the Church? 

“T have admonished Don Andrew that in his government he is. 
too weak and mild, and for this reason I have told him that I wish 
to be informed about these graver matters. And I beg each one to 
tell me of any graver disorders when he has brought them to Father 
Villani’s notice, and sees that he cannot remedy them, for then I 
shall certainly find the way to remedy them. Our Lord for this. 
end keeps me still in life.” 

Passing, then, to the subject of apostolic labours, he recommends. 
the subjects not to be too anxious to preach, and to have only one: 
desire—that of pleasing Jesus Christ. He addresses a special exhor- 
tation to the young fathers to prepare their sermons with care, even 
when they have to deliver only a simple discourse, so that all the ser- 
mons, he says, may be solid, well-ordered, and written in the familiar: 
style becoming missionaries. Anyone who failed in this respect 
would be deprived of permission to preach. Their principal care 
should be to mortify themselves and please God—else God would 
not lend them His aid, and they would be preaching to the wind. 
“T give you all my benediction,” he adds in conclusion, “that is, 
those who mean well. Those who do not, I do not give them a 
malediction, but God will give them a malediction, and drive them 
from the Congregation.” 

Here again we have Alphonsus insisting once more on what we 
have so frequently described as the dominant thought of his life: 
God has called you to this Congregation to become saints; the 
rules and constitutions are the means of salvation which God has. 
put into your hands to attain this end; you must either walk in. the 
path which He has traced out for you, or He will drive you out. 
Who could fail to admire the greatness of soul of the holy bishop 
governing a diocese and religious order with either hand? His 
firmness won the day over the rebellious, but opposition, not so much 
to him as to his consultors, still smouldered among a few. Sixteen 
years later we shall see it burst into flame.’ 


ip: OW0, eC. 7210. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Resignation Refused.—1765 


FE have had frequent occasion to dwell on Alphonsus’ won- 
derful activity, especially during these first three years of 
his episcopate. It is indeed almost impossible to explain how he 
could have accomplished so much, considering his weak health, the 
continual fever and headache, and the attacks of asthma which had 
kept him confined to his bed for weeks at a time during the last. 
twenty years. “I am an old man,” he wrote to Remondini, his 
publisher, on July 13, 1761, “and almost every year so far have 
had an illness which might have proved fatal.” He almost died 
during the mission at St. Agatha in 1762. In 1763 he received the 
last sacraments at Airola, at the close of the pastoral visitation. 
On Jan. 14, 1765, he wrote to Father Villani: “Last year in St. 
Agatha, during the winter, I was almost always ill, and this winter 
I may say I have been ill since I came here, and now it is already 
a month since I have been in bed with asthma.” After a few weeks’ 
respite he wrote in a postscript to a letter of March 31: “I am dic- 
tating this letter in bed, because last night I was assailed by a good 
fever with shivering fits, and the fever still continues. God’s will 
be"*done” 7 
This continual suffering afflicted him all the more, from the fact. 
that his delicate conscience suggested doubts as to whether his state 
of infirmity did not make it incumbent upon him to resign his 
charge. His uneasiness on the subject increased, until towards the 
end of 1764 he resolved to consult Mgr. Borgia and others ‘who 
possessed his confidence. Fathers Tannoia and Villani acted as 
Alphonsus’ intermediaries with them, and set forth the reasons for 
and against resignation. On December 25, 1764, Father Majone: 
earnestly pressed Tannoia to act in the matter: “Our father 1s. 
constantly in bed, suffering from these attacks of suffocation. One: 
day lately, when wearied out from leading such a life in a climate: 
which is nearly fatal to him, he instructed me to remind you of the: 
matter he spoke to you about. He is anxious to know whether you 
have yet spoken to Mgr. Borgia. If not, he wants you to consult hiny 
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and Father Fatigati as soon as possible. Put his condition clearly 
before them, explain his scruples about not being able to fulfil nis 
duties as pastor as he could wish, and then bring him their opinion 
faithfully, because, he says, ‘in an affair of such importance every- 
thing must pass through his hands.” Tannoia and Villani had an 
interview with Mgr. Borgia, and he, knowing better than anyone 
how sick and broken down his friend was, strongly approved of 
his resolution, and answered that Alphonsus might with an easy 
conscience follow his yearning for solitude. 

The answer, instead of tranquillising the invalid, was the source 
of new anxieties. “Mgr. Borgia,” he wrote to Father Villani, on 
Jan. 7, 1765, “ approves my thought of resignation; but all the same 
I do not wish to act without being certain that I am doing the will 
of God.” Again he wrote, in the letter already quoted of Jan. 14: 
“The principal ground for my resignation cannot be my desire for 
solitude, as Borgia says, for this cause is excluded by the text, 
c. Nisi, de renunc; but rather my advanced age (since in September I 
enter on my seventieth year), and still more the affection of my 
chest. . : It 1s true, nevertheless, for I must tell you all, to free 
myself from scruple, that I do not fail to dispatch my business, and 
omit nothing. Only it is true that in the winter I am unable to zo 
on my rounds, or to assist in choir in the church. But for the rest 
in summer time in which my chest leaves me free, I do not omit to 
go round the diocese for three or four months. My strong inclina- 
tion urges me to resign, because I see myself oppressed by so many 
thoughts, all of scruples, scandals, and the many refusals to requests 
I have to give. But this makes me the more tremble, lest in resign- 
ing I am seeking my own convenience and not the glory of God, 
and therefore I wish to be assured about the matter, that it is for 
the greater glory of God. I impress upon you not to mention. to 
anyone this thought of my resigning, and to impress strongly on all, 
to whom I have mentioned it, to treat it as confidential. Live Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph.” 

Some religious of Naples, when consulted at his request, were of 
opinion, hike Mgr. Borgia, that he might offer his resignation to the 
Pope with a safe conscience. After that he left the decision of the 
matter entirely in the hands of Father Villani. To make him 
acquainted with the whole case he sent him, on Feb. 1, 1765, a docu- 
ment which might be described as a regular theological consultation. 

“Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 
“ Read this privately. 
“T have received your note, and I know what Father Alasio and 
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Father Porcara have replied, but, my Don Andrew, I wish to have 
a quiet conscience. | 

“Tt is true that the troubles I suffer through so many affairs, and 
all the scruples of conscience which here continually assail me, urge 
me to see myself free to enjoy a little quiet, but I do not wish that 
afterwards my cell should become a hell for me, because I freed 
myself from the burden against the will of God. 

“Tam certain that three years ago God wished me to be a bishop. 
Now to free myself I must be also certain (morally speaking) that 
God does not wish me a bishop any more. It grieves me that these 
are matters which should be discussed by word of mouth and not by 
letter. Nevertheless, as your Reverence is in Naples to consult 
about this affair, it is necessary that I should write what occurs to 
me so as to receive advice, which is sounder and better founded 
after the reasons have been examined. 

“It 1s necessary to bear in mind that according to St. Thomas 
a bishop is bound by vow not to leave his church; and the Pope, in 
the chapter V2s7, de renune, says that he cannot leave it without just 
cause. Among the causes he expressly says that neither the pressure 
of fatigue nor the love of solitude, as Mgr. Borgia says, are enough. 
The causes more proper for me would be old age and bad health; 
but it is necessary to note that the Pope says that infirmity and old 
age excuse when they render the subject unfit to exercise his office. 
For example, in the above mentioned chapter NV7sz, in section 3, where 
he says: 

“Alia vero causa est debilitas corporis ex wnfirmitate vel ex 
senectute: nec tamen omnis, sed illa solummodo per quam impotens 
redditur ad exsequendum officium pastorale—Another cause is weak- 
ness of body from infirmity or old age, not however any kind cf 
weakness, but only that by which he is made unable to fulfil his 
pastoral office. And he goes on thus: 

“Cum interdum non plus hortetur senilis debilitas aliquem cedere, 
quam moralis maturitas, (quae in senibus esse solet), ipsum in suo suadet 
officio permanere—Since sometimes while the weakness of old age 
urges a man to resign, his maturity of character, a quality usual in 
the old, bids him remain in his office. 

“ After this let us come to our own case. It is necessary to con- 
sult about the whole matter with those to whom you have spoken 
or have yet to speak; it will be good to take the advice of Padre 
Chiesa (an Augustinian friar). It is true I am old, since next 
September I shall complete my sixty-ninth year. That I have bad 
health is also true, especially from the catarrhs which attack me im 
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winter, but with all that it seems to me that I do not fail in any 
way in my duty, with regard to the examination of confessors and’ 
ordinandi, both as to their knowledge and character; nay with 
regard to knowledge I do abundantly, much more than others. 
Then with regard to scandals, I leave nothing undone to pursue. 
them until they cease, without human respect. With regard to- 
preferment I choose only the most deserving, and the same for simple: 
benefices; and by this I make more enemies than friends. It is true 
that in the winter I cannot go out nor go rounds, but later on in 
the summer I do not omit to go round-the diocese for four or five 
months. In winter I do not go out, but I transact business, examine, 
and write confidential letters, because my head is always good. I 
cannot write much, but in confidential matters I make use of Francis 
Antony (Brother Francis Romito), of whom I have no fear. 

“On all these points it is necessary to consult or to reconsult 
these learned men, otherwise I shall resign with some scruple of 
conscience, and this scruple perhaps will pursue me afterwards in- 
Nocera. I pray Jesus Christ continually to make me know His will. 
Taking these matters to be as I have set out, it does not seem to me 
that I can without scruple seek to resign for the reason that I cannot 
fulfil my duties by old age or ill health, and this it 1s which keeps. 
me in agitation, as I told Father Ferrara yesterday when he was. 
here on his way to Caiazzo, and made him read the above quoted 
passage of the Pope. And therefore I send this letter of mine by 
special courier to your Reverence, that you may manage before 
leaving Naples, but without hurry, to get light on this affair of mine- 
from these good fathers. But, I repeat, I shall not rest quiet 1f you 
do not make known to them in consultation everything that I have: 
written. 

“T add that I know besides that in truth this air of St. Agatha. 
in winter is bad for me, both by the dampness of the climate, and. 
because this house is badly situated. But to remedy that I am 
thinking if I have to stay here another year, of going to S. Maria a. 
Vico, in Arienzo, a warmer and drier place. 

“T should like to escape from so many troubles of conscience,, 
so many oppositions and disagreements; but I seem to hear the 
words: Sz diligis me, pasce oves meas, and it does not matter if I 
die or go to pieces here. And this perplexity as to whether I am: 
doing the will of God or not, by resigning, is a greater trouble to- 
me than all the rest. 

“If your Reverence goes to Caiazzo, come without fail and see 
me on your return. If not, I shall expect you later, in Lent. Agaim 
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I beg you not to distract Father de Meo from writing against that 
work. I bless you. Live Jesus and Mary. I have been ill for 
many days with asthma, but now I am better. 
“ Brother Alfonso Maria of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
| “Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

Villani conscientiously weighed all the reasons set forth for and 
against resignation, and came. to the conclusion that Alphonsus, 
considering his age and infirmities, could without fear of offending 
God renounce his charge. The Pope when informed of the situation 
would give the final decision in his capacity as supreme judge. The 
Bishop of St. Agatha, therefore, drew up a humble petition to 
Clement XIII. in which he stated that, believing himself to be no 
longer capable of properly fulfilling a bishop’s duties, he felt con- 
‘strained to ask the Vicar of Jesus Christ to relieve him of his charge. 
Days lengthened into months, yet no answer came from Rome. The 
‘silence he thought was ommnous. “I have not yet received an answer 
from Rome on the matter you know about,’ he wrote to Father 
Villani on June 26, 1765. “It is unlikely that I shall obtain the 
favour, for 1 have heard that. they would not even’ accept. the 
resignation of the Bishop of Lettere, though he is little better than 
a corpse. May God do what is for His greater glory.’ 

The Saint had guessed aright. When his intermediary presented 
himself to the Pope to support his petition, and alleged his age 
and infirmities, Clement XIII. replied : “ His shadow alone is enough 
to govern the diocese.” The Pontiff then appointed Cardinal 
Negroni to notify his will to the Bishop of St. Agatha: “I have read 
‘to the Holy Father your Lordship’s letter,” the Cardinal wrote, on 
June 18, 1765, “in which you represent your age and ill health, 
your growing weakness, and the afflictions’ which trouble you, 
especially in the winter—all of which give you ground for fear 
lest the administration of your diocese may suffer, and induce you 
‘to offer your resignation, while professing your readiness to do 
the will of God as made known by His Vicar. These sentiments of 
delicacy of conscience and submission have confirmed the Holy 
Father in the high esteem he had of your virtue, when he called you 
‘three years ago, by formal command, to the government of the diocese 
of St. Agatha.’ His Holiness thanks God for all the good you have, 
by divine grace, effected up till now, and it would-be a cause of great 
‘pain to the Supreme Pastor to deprive your people of the good you 
will yet do by your authority and good example, even though your 


1 He was 80 years old. 
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illness should increase, and your bodily strength continue to 
diminish, which may God forbid! His Holiness has, therefore, 
deputed me in his name to encourage you to put aside all scruples, 
and to work, as you have hitherto done, with perfect tranquillity of 
mind, for the salvation of the souls entrusted to your care, and for 
the glory of God, who will assuredly accord you all the help you 
needs” 

Simultaneously with this letter Alphonsus received other encour-. 
agements. Mgr. Pallavicino, Apostolic Nuncio at Naples, wrote: 
“ His Holiness absolutely wishes you to keep your burden. That 
same will of God which made you a bishop will give you divine 
assistance in the government of your church.” Mgr. Borgia also 
hastened to assure his friend: “Make your mind easy,” he said, 
“for evidently it is the will of God.” “ Well,” exclaimed the old 
man, disappointed but content, “let us to continue to be a bishop 
since God is pleased to have it so.” A curious circumstance is re- 
lated of him at this time. Ever since his resignation was sent 
to Rome his pectoral cross gave out little ringing sounds whenever 
he recited his rosary. The frequent repetition of the phenomenon 
astonished him, and was no less a marvel to those around him. No 
explanation could be given for the sounds, but they ceased imme- 
diately after the receipt of the Pope’s answer, whereupon Alphonsus 
exclaimed pleasantly: “They were the protests of the cross against 
my efforts to get rid of it.” | 

The bishop was engaged in his pastoral visitation when the 
Pope’s reply reached him, for he had found himself less oppressed 
by his malady after the month of May, and so had been able to 
make his rounds in the districts of Valle, Arpaia, Bagnoli, and the 
surrounding country. At the end of June, while he was at Airola, 
he was visited by his brother Don Hercules, who came to beg a 
favour at his hands. 

Don Hercules’ first wife having died without children, he had re- 
married two years previously. Alphonsus had given him some 
good advice at the time. “Take a wife of good morals,” he had 
said. “Let her be not too young nor vain, nor inclined to take 
advantage of your advanced age.” Don Hercules was not quite 
satisfied, and proceeded to set forth his own ideas on the subject. 
The Saint replied: “A lady of high rank and rich dower seems to 
me to be beyond our condition, which has changed somewhat from 
what it was. I hope that God may give you such success as is best 
for your soul and your peace of mind.” 

1 Letters of Nov. 5, and Dec. 12, 1762. 
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His hopes were realised, for his brother married Donna Marianna 
Capano-Orsini, a lady of noble family and great virtue. Alphonsus 
was more rejoiced in hearing of her piety than of her titles, and 
congratulated his brother on his choice. The latter replied: “I feel 
confident that my future life will be a very happy one, since it is 
guaranteed by your prayers and those of your Congregation, as 
well as by my wife’s exemplary conduct. She was always devout, 
and now she ts a saint.” Shortly after the newly married couple 
went to St. Agatha for the bishop’s blessing, which he heartily 
bestowed upon them. 

Don Hercules’ happiness was complete when four children were born 
to him, the eldest a daughter, called Teresa, the rest boys, of whom 
two were twins. But the happiness was not destined to last always. 
One day he brought his three boys to see the Saint, to whose prayers 
he felt he owed them. “See what fine boys they are,” he said, “ look 
at my little twins!” “Would you be very much afflicted if you 
were to lose one of them?” asked the Saint. “What is that you 
say ?” exclaimed the brother in alarm, and the bishop said no more. 
But it was a prophecy, for two months later one of them died. The 
afflicted father went to his brother for consolation, and recalling his 
prediction said to him: “Please never repeat such sinister words.” 
“Do not fear,” replied Alphonsus, “ you will keep the sons you have, 
and see them grow up under your eyes.” So, indeed, he did, for 
Don Hercules’ two sons lived to console their father until God called 
him from the world. When that happened the Saint lavished on his 
nephews, who were also his godchildren, all the affection he had 
had for his brother. 

After finishing the visitation of Airola the bishop returned 
to his episcopal city. He was worn out by the fatigue of his pas- 
toral journey, and there was reason to fear that the following 
autumn would bring with it a more than usually severe attack of 
asthma. The doctors had several times already recommended him 
to change his abode, at least in the winter. They strongly advised 
the town of Arienzo, where the climate was warmer and drier. 
But the Saint was filled with anxiety at the thought of making a 
change. “At St. Agatha they are much displeased,” he wrote from 
Airola to Father Villani, in the letter of June 26, 1765 already 
quoted, “that I must go to live at Arienzo next winter, and I myself 
am displeased, because my cathedral is there in St. Agatha, my 
chancery, and, what is most important, my seminary. On the other 
hand, during the last two winters I have been ill, and therefore 
others have advised me to live in Arienzo in a house I have found 
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at S. Maria a Vico, where the air is not so damp as at St. Agatha. 
What troubles me most is that leaving this place for so many 
months, which is an infected place, it will become much more in- 
fected during my long absence. I wish for the advice of your 
Reverence so as to remain secure.” Villani could but ratify the 
doctors’ decision. Since the Saint had to continue to bear the 
burden of the episcopate, he must be careful about the health which 
was necessary for the fulfilment of his duties. 

Before leaving St. Agatha he forwarded to the Congregation of 
the Council the triennial statement which bishops are obliged to 
make, either personally or through an intermediary, on the condition 
of their diocese. This detailed report, of which we have made 
frequent use in the preceding chapters, sets forth with the greatest 
fidelity the abuses existing 1n the diocese and the means adopted 
to remedy them. “It is now three years,” he says, “since in spite 
of my unworthiness, I was, by the grace of God and the favour of 
the Apostolic See, promoted to the Church of St. Agatha. I know 
my flock, I have seen with my own eyes the sheep entrusted to me. 
I am therefore in a position, as far as human judgement can go, to 
give an exact account of the state of my diocese. As my advanced 
age and my continual infirmities prevent me from making the visit 
ad.limina 1n person, I make use of an intermediary to perform this 
duty for me.”- At the end of his report he added: “If there be 
anything in the details which I have made known to your Eminences 
which seems to you to call for blame, I am ready to receive with 
humility and perfect submission the observations which may be 
addressed to me on the subject.” 

The reply of the Congregation, dated August 20, 1765, is full 
of praise for the holy bishop and his administration. “ Their 
Eminences, the Interpreters of the Council of Trent,’ says the 
secretary, “have read with great interest the report forwarded by 
your Lordship concerning the condition of your Church, and the 
manner in which you govern your diocese. They have the most 
ample grounds for satisfaction and for congratulating you on both 
heads. Indeed everything in your diocese has been put into the 
best condition, and is being every day perfected by your care and 
labour. Not one of the cares involved in the episcopal charge 
escapes your piety, your vigilance, and your ardent. zeal. Without 
referring here to the multitude of things which, ordinary as they 
might seem, are nevertheless very useful and very salutary, we will 
point out at least the works which do you most credit in our eyes. 


1 The Saint’s first report on the condition of his diocese, July 8, 1765. 
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~ “You have increased the number of parochial churches so as to 
make them correspond with the needs of the people, and in doing so 
have struggled with admirable constancy against endless difficulties. 
You are rebuilding your seminary from the foundations, and 
zealously instructing your seminarists in the sciences, especially the 
sacred sciences, m order to render them capable of governing souls 
and of fulfilling all the duties of their holy calling. You are 
forming your clergy in ecclesiastical discipline as well as in study. 
You have not been content with the holding of frequent conferences 
for the discussion of cases of conscience and of the rubrics of the 
Church, but have also established academies of moral theology. 
You make your pastoral visitation every year, and to prepare the 
way for yourself you send bands of apostolic workers in all direc- 
tions, who by preaching the word of God, instructing the people in 
the faith, and other devout labours, help you to lead your flock to 
avoid sin and practise virtue. Thanks to your energy, divine 
worship, devotion, and charity are held in honour in your diocese. 
In every possible way, by example and rebuke, by your constant 
solicitude and watchfulness, you labour to preserve from vice the 
flock which has been entrusted to you. We are of opinion, therefore, 
that any exhortations of ours to stimulate a Bishop, who of himself 
follows with such zeal the course which his own virtue dictates to 
him would be idle.” It would be difficult to give a better summary 
of the first three years of this fruitful episcopate, and the praise of 
the Cardinals was deserved. 

Towards the middle of October the bishop left St. Agatha for 
Arienzo, where he was to make his pastoral visitation, and, as we 
have said, take up his residence by his doctors’ advice. Here he 
was free from the damp, cold air of the mountain, but he did not 
for that escape from his asthma and catarrh, which confined him to 
his bed for weeks, so that he was unable even to go down to the 
church. While in this state of exhaustion and suffering he wrote to 
his confessor these notes which reveal his spirit of mortification 
and humble obedience: “Nov. 28, 1765. JI am writing now about 
my own affairs. For some time I have given up sleeping on straw, 
but since I have taken milk I am very well, and I should like, with 
your permission, to have my straw again. I have begun to wear the’ 
chain on the place which is now healed. I pray you to give me your 
blessing.” Again he wrote in a letter of Mar. 21, 1766: “I subjoin 
another case of conscience. Formerly at midday I took only boiled 
meat, leaving the first course, but now being*reduced to eat once 


a day I consulted Father Majone who: said that I should take the 
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second portion as well. Now I ask, in case that the boiled meat is 
enough for me, and is tender, (for very often it is hard, and I cannot 
take a sufficient amount of it, and on the other hand I cannot take 
much bread, as it is bad for me), in case, I say, that the meat is tender 
and sufficient, I ask your Reverence, as my principal director, that 
I may leave the first course, if you will allow it. If not, I will take 
it by obedience. No more.’ Thus did Alphonsus pass the winter, 
mortifying his body by adding austerities to illness, and displaying 
more ingenuity in looking out for suffering than others do in seeking 
pleasure. 

But his one great anxiety was his absence from his cathedral 
city. “As soon as the weather permits me to escape from here,” he 
wrote on April 27, 1766, “I shall.go to St. Agatha—it seems a 
thousand years since I left it.’ When he did return it was to 
perform a work on which he had been long engaged, a work which 
he wished to leave to his episcopal city as a memorial of his stay 
there, and a pledge of the benediction of God. 


THESRE DENT ORTSTINES*AT ST. AGATHA. | a99 


CPAP Re Sore 
The Redemptoristines at St. Agatha.—1766. 


BSORBED as he was in the affairs of his diocese and his 
ps Congregation, Alphonsus did not forget his daughters of 
Scala, the nuns of the Most Holy Redeemer. Both personally and 
through his missionaries he laboured for the increase and perfection 
of that community, which he regarded with good reason as the 
second branch of his Institute. Fathers Sarnelli, Mazzini, and 
Fiocchi had directed the Redemptoristines in the path of holiness, 
both by annual retreats and by spiritual letters, which have come 
down to us as a faithful mirror of the virtues practised by these 
holy religious. God had blessed the convent. At the time when 
Alphonsus took possession of the see of St. Agatha, in 1762, the 
nuns of Scala, to the number of thirty-five, presented a petition to 
their bishop to obtain the approbation of their constitutions. “ We 
have observed them,” they said, “ since the foundation of the convent, 
and we now beg you to sanction them by your authority, in order 
to perpetuate the practice of them, and so guard against all laxity.” 
The Bishop of Scala, Mgr. Blaise Chiarelli, granted their request. 
On May Io, 1762, he approved and confirmed the constitutions, 
which, he said, were to be observed as carefully as the Rule approved 
by the Pope. 

It was a great consolation to the holy founder to see the two 
branches of his Order take firm root, at a time when there were indi- 
cations on all sides of ruin and decay. It happened that there 
was no community of nuns at St. Agatha, and he began to entertain 
the idea of founding there a convent of Redemptoristines. This 
suggestion met with a favourable reception from the parents of the 
place, who had hitherto been put to considerable sacrifices to send 
their daughters to the schools of Naples. But where were the 
resources for the foundation of an institution of this kind to be 
found? The convent of Scala was noted for its poverty, Alphonsus 
was overwhelmed with debt, and the gentry of the district had more 
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daughters to provide for than ducats to spend. The bishop was 
therefore obliged to wait for some more favourable opportunity to 
realise his project. In the meantime he tried to do the best he could 
with the convents already established in his diocese. 

The number of these was limited. There were two convents: 
at Arienzo, one of the Annunciation, the other of the Servites. 
There was a house of the third order of St. Francis at Airola, and 
a conservatorium for young girls at Frasso. These constituted the 
resources of the diocese in this respect. Yet few as the houses were 
they shared in the general degeneracy, and were not free from the 
manifold abuses described in the T’rue Spouse. Community life, 
observance of the rule, the spirit of devotion, avoidance of the 
world, were but little esteemed in them. The holy prelate, who had 
a greater horror of relaxed communities than of the plague, under- 
took their reform. His first step in this direction was to infuse 
some supernatural life into them, by giving the spiritual exercises, 
which had not been done hitherto. He himself from time to time 
visited one or other of the houses, to teach the duties of religious 
life, and, at the expense of some murmuring from their inmates, to 
root out the abuses which had crept in among them. One day, after 
he had given expression to a number of home truths, some of the 
religious expressed their, discontent. “Surely they were not 
under the impression that I would treat them as saints fit for 
canonisation ?” he remarked. He considered that a very great agent 
of reform was the confessor of the community. “ Hence,’ says 
Tannoia, “his prudence and scrupulousness in choosing men for 
this office. Had Mgr. de’ Liguori been Pope he would have experi- 
ence less embarrassment in the nomination of a bishop than he had 
in appointing a confessor for his communities of women.” He was 
also of opinion that whenever a nun asks for an extraordinary con- 
fessor her request should be granted. Otherwise, he said, she 
might commit a thousand sacrileges. He learned one day, to his 
great sorrow, that in‘a convent where this privilege was not. granted 
some of the sisters had long abstained from going to confession. 
“ A dying religious,” he related, “once asked for a strange confessor, 
but the bishop did not think it well to derogate from the rule he had 
made on the matter. The unhappy nun died with the words: ‘I am 
lost’? upon her lips.” For this reason he was resolved that the 
request of a nun should always be granted, when she asked to go 
to confession to a priest of known good character. 

With the restoration of piety he brought about a general observ- 
ance of the rule in the different houses. He was inflexible on this 
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point. The Franciscan nuns of Airola found themselves unable to 
keep their rule on account of its excessive severity : “ What is the use,” 
he asked, “ of retaining an order of the day which cannot be the guide 
of your lives?” So he reformed it, and had the new regulations 
printed in 1764. On this occasion he gave another proof of his 
wisdom, by providing for all the wants of the community without 
either laxity or rigour. He divided the different exercises in 
such a way as to avoid fatiguing the mind by undue application, 
and in short tempered all things so well that now to our great 
profit, said one of. the religious, all the articles of the rule are 
perfectly observed. But there was another evil also to be remedied. 
The community had long lived under the yoke of administrators, 
who had been forced upon it. The revenues passed through the 
hands of these agents, and the poor sisters had to put up with the 
pittance accorded them. Alphonsus now obtained, through the 
protection of the Prince della Riccia, an arrangement by which the 
revenue was to be entrusted to the management of the abbess herself. 

But the principal obstacle to the true spirit of religious life was 
the coming of the world into the cloister. The spirit of the age 
entered through the grills. “A closed grill means a nun sanctified,” 
Alphonsus used to say; “an open grill, a nun of worldly life.” To 
ensure the closed grill he issued an ordinance excluding all relations 
except those of the first or second degree, and also all ecclesiastics 
and religious. One of his secretaries who violated this rule was 
dismissed by him without mercy, despite the tears, promises, and 
entreaties of the community: “If those of my own household do 
not observe the law,” he said, “who will?” Other more or less 
worldly customs were also forbidden. On the day of clothing or 
profession it was usual for the newly consecrated nun to sit at the 
convent gate, and there receive the congratulations of her relations 
and friends.. It was a source of great distraction for the whole 
house, so Alphonsus ordered that after dinner the door and grill 
should be closed, and the community should remain with their new 
sister in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament enthruned. In the 
same way, on the taking of the vows or the habit the new religious 
used to dine in the parlour in company with a host of guests. These 
banquets were also forbidden. The bishop suppressed windows and 
balconies opening on the street, to the great dissatisfaction of a 
number of nuns, who wished to keep one foot or at least one eye 
on the outer world. One day he noticed a little window which 
looked out on a private house. The sisters began to fear that it 
was doomed, and one of them, losing all respect for the bishop, 
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went so far as to say: “ Rather than close that window, Monsignore, 
we will go and ask justice from the King.” “ Make your mind easy, 
my child,” said Alphonsus, “I will not let this little loophole cause 
you'so much trouble.” 

At this period the Pope from time to time accorded permission 
to cloistered nuns to take a short holiday outside the convent. Some 
of Alphonsus’ subjects thought of availing themselves of the 
privilege, but he warned them that their application would be 
rejected. “ The Pope,” he said, “ will refer the matter to the decision 
of the Ordinary, and I will never consent to accord you a dispensa- 
tion, which, even 1f there were no other evil consequences, would be 
a source of distraction.” They complained that this was the third 
consecutive request he had refused them: “It is your own fault,’ 
he replied; “ask me for things that are just and right and I shall 
not refuse you, but as long as you persist in making unreasonable 
petitions you must not expect to obtain anything.” 

In some of the convents figured music had been introduced, in 
spite of several decrees forbidding it. Alphonsus prescribed the 
use of plain chant. “ The church is not a theatre,’ he said, “and 
religious women are not public singers.’ This was a severe blow, 
for it meant that there were to be no more motets, solos, tremolos, 
or other musical devices which used to attract the public to the 
church. Great was the excitement in the convent, but it was hoped 
that the law might be eluded now and then without the bishop being 
any the wiser. One evening the Litany of the Blessed Virgin was. 
being sung in figured music when Alphonsus entered the church un- 
announced. The nun who was singing recognised him, and made a 
speedy transition into Gregorian chant. Alphonsus gave no sign of 
having noticed the change, but immediately after the service he had 
the nuns called to the grill. “ You have tried to deceive me,’ he 
said, “because you do not understand the grounds of my prohibi- 
tion. Your music is attracting young libertines here who do not 
come to pray to God, but to admire the singer. How can you fail 
to see that you are thus the cause of many sins?” But the nuns 
were obstinate, and refused to be converted even by this warning. 
A few days afterwards the choirmaster’s daughter, an excellent 
musician, presented herself for admission as lay-sister. “ She will 
teach us Gregorian chant,” they said. Alphonsus knew that they 
wanted her for their own style of music. “Take her,” he said with 
a smile, “but I predict that she will not stay with you.’ Her 
residence in the convent was of very short duration. But the nuns 
were determined to have a music mistress, and before long they 
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found another. “ This one will leave you too,” he said, and soon 
after she returned to her family. The nuns then began to see that 
God was not blessing their duplicity. They thought it was the 
bishop’s prayers which were producing these disappointments, and 
gave up their operatic music. 

During the first three years of his episcopate Alphonsus never 
ceased to labour at the reform of these convents. That he 
succeeded is evident from a report which he sent to the Holy See in 
1765, in which he states that the souls consecrated to God in his 
diocese, together with the boarders entrusted to their care, were 
piously observing their constitutions. “I have moreover prescribed,” 
he said, “measures necessary for the more perfect establishment 
of the observance of their rule. The enclosure of the convents is 
inviolably guarded, and the revenues are faithfully administered.” 

Still this mitigated form of religious life did not fully meet 
the ideal traced out by him in the T'rwe Spouse. His thoughts 
were for ever turning to his spiritual daughters at Scala, and in 
spite of the apparent impossibilities in the way he hoped to establish 
them at St. Agatha. He often spoke about this project to influential 
persons. Three great advantages, he thought, would accrue to the 
diocese from their establishment in it—they would provide a convent 
for the fervent to enter, they would set an example to other houses, 
and they would be a centre of prayer to transform his episcopal 
city. “I promise during this time to give a hundred ducats a year,” 
he wrote to Don Francis Mostillo, agent of the Duke of Maddaloni, 
“to see the beginning of this work of so great glory to God, by 
means of which I hope to convert this blessed city of St. Agatha! 
The prayers of such a convent will convert it, for already I see that 
no human means can do so, and it is certain that if the work is not 
done during my life, it will never be done at all. You may perhaps. 
succeed in founding the convent, but it will turn out lke all those 
other foundations of enclosed women in this diocese, nuns who are 
the torment of their bishop, of their own convents, and of the district 
where they live. But if the convent with the rule of the Most Holy 
Redeemer be established it will be the joy, not only of this diocese 
but of all this province, by the good odour of its virtues, and your 
daughters will be happier in it than are the nuns of St. Clare and 


1 It is only a very brave or a very rash man who—in these days especially——will say 
anything about church music, but perhaps it may be said without. offence that the figured 
music of which St. Alphonsus complained was somewhat light, and not of a very devotional 
kind.—Tr. 
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of Donna Regina at Naples, with all the two or three hundred ducats 
of income which they have.” 

The proposition met with a favourable reception from the 
inhabitants of St. Agatha, all of them more or less interested in 
having a community of nuns in the town, but there was some dis- 
cussion as to the particular kind of community which would be 
most desirable. Some wanted an active order, others a convent with 
more or less mitigated enclosure. “Explain clearly what you 
mean,’ said Alphonsus. “If you want a convent of true servants 
of God, I will do all I can to co-operate with you; if not, it is better 
to say no more about it.” Finally the matter was left to his 
judgement, and he began at once to look for a house and the 
necessary resources for the establishment of the Redemptoristines. 

Two centuries before, the ancient and noble family of Mazzi had 
undertaken to build a church in honour of the Blessed Virgin, under 
the title of Our Lady of Constantinople. But the family had 
become extinct before the church and convent had been completed, 
so that the people came to call it the church of St. Nobody, owing 
to the fact that no saint was honoured therein. Later on a pious 
canon erected an altar there in honour of the Madonna, and estab- 
lished a confraternity which was long a source of edification for the 
town. The canon died, and the one hundred and fifty members of 
the confraternity were either dispersed or fell away, so that a few 
years later not a trace remained of it. Franciscan nuns next took 
possession of the buildings, and added to them for the purpose of 
opening a school. For fifty years they continued to educate the 
young girls of the town, but at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century discord forced an entrance into the holy place; the convent 
was abandoned by the nuns, and became a temporary barrack for 
soldiers, and even a haunt for people of evil life. Such was the wild 
beasts’ lair, to use Tannoia’s phrase, which St. Alphonsus now under- 
took to transform into a sanctuary. 

It became necessary to restore the church, repair and furnish the 
house, and arrange everything in such a way as to provide for a 
perfect enclosure; and when all this was effected a revenue sufficient 
for the needs of the community had to be found. To provide for 
this the bishop asked permission from the Pope to draw an annual 
sum of ninety-seven ducats from the revenues of the ecclesiastical 
chapels, and from the King to draw another sum of one hundred 


1 y, letter of July 25,1765. The Convent of Santa Maria Donna Regina was founded 
in 1305, by Mary, wife of Charles II. of Naples, and daughter of Stephen IV. of Hungary. 
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and twenty-five ducats. Both of these requests were granted,’ and 
the town promised fifty ducats a year for ten years. This sum, 
together with the four hundred ducats attached to the church and 
the dowries of the nuns, would permit of the establishment of the 
convent. “ As for the subsidies from the chapels,” Alphonsus had 
written, in the letter already quoted, to Don Francis Mostillo, who 
directed the repairs of the buildings, “they will not be forthcoming 
for the next two or three years, but the pensions of the boarders will 
make up for them.’ As we have seen, he gave a hundred ducats 
a year during this period himself. 

Six months later the work of restoration had made such progress 
that the town was already preparing for the reception of the nuns. 
The following curious letter from Don Francis Mostillo, who styles 
himself “superintendent general of the building of the monastery 
of Santa Maria di Constantinopoli,’ furnishes some interesting 
information on the subject: “ To you, Monsignore, we shall shortly 
be indebted for the opening of our new convent, with the permission 
of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. The present 
and future inhabitants of St. Agatha will be eternally grateful to 
you, for you have displayed unwearied zeal in securing revenues for 
this house, and in providing it with everything necessary for a 
religious community. Still, the solemn entry of the foundresses, 
and the furnishing of the church and convent will necessitate many 
other expenses. I therefore beg you to put the crown on your kind- 
ness by granting us the first cut of the three following chestnut 
woods, (naming them). The proceeds will be employed in providing 
for the necessities of the convent. The bishop graciously replied, 
on December 7, 1765: “ The necessities of the convent being per- 
fectly known to us, we permit the first cut of the woods mentioned 
in the petition to be sold for its profit.” Finally, on June 18, 1766, the 
time for the solemn taking of possession was at hand—and with it 
the end of the funds. Alphonsus, after having allowed himself to 
be taxed and requisitioned for his beloved Redemptoristines, now 
betook himself to beg on their behalf: “ With the help of God,” he 
wrote to the Duchess of Maddaloni,:“on Sunday next, the 29th 
instant, the opening will take place in this city of the new convent, 
the foundresses of which belong to the convent of the Most Holy 
~Redeemer of Scala, of strict observance; and finding ourselves here 
in great straits by the foundation of this convent, I have resolved 
to pray your Excellency for some alms, were it only a little grain 
from the new crop, in this beginning of their work. I hope that 

1 The Papal indult is dated July 19, 1765. 
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these good religious, by their prayers and the good odour of virtue 
they will spread, and also by the excellent education they will give 
to the young girls who will soon enter their house, will be of great 
service to this city.”"*. The duke and duchess gave their corn as. 
generously as the bishop had given his woods. 

The community of Scala had, at Alphonsus’ request, selected 
four of their best subjects for the foundation of the house at St. 
Agatha. At their head was Sister Mary Raphael della Carita, 
whose great capacity and tried virtue were held in high esteem by 
the bishop. Our readers may perhaps remember that at the time of 
the foundation of the convent of Scala, thirty-five years before, 
Mary and Matilda de Vito, two devout sisters belonging to one of 
the first families in Naples, abandoned the world to give themselves 
to God. Mary de Vito, in religion Mary Angela del Cielo, was several 
times elected superior, and was raised to a high state of prayer. 
Her elder sister, Mary Raphael, now chosen as the superior of the 
convent of St. Agatha, had spent nearly fifty years in the convent at 
Scala, in which she had filled many important offices? If the 
house was in a ruinous condition, Sister Mary Raphael rebuilt it. If 
the spiritual edifice required equal care and attention, the virtuous 
sister raised that up too. As mistress of the boarders, novice- 
mistress, and superior for nine years, she showed her great 
generosity towards God and charity towards her neighbour. These 
two characteristics of her virtue caused her to be justly compared 
with her special patroness, St. Teresa. Following the example of the 
latter she embraced with the utmost courage the extreme poverty and 
the endless annoyances always attendant upon new foundations. 
Alphonsus hoped that the new convent, with such a superior at its 
head, would be as successful in surmounting all difficulties as the 
mother house of Scala itself. 

The preparations ended, he fixed on June 29, 1766 for the solemn 
entrance of the nuns into St. Agatha. On the 27th the four 
foundresses bade a sad farewell to their sisters, whom they never 
expected to see again on earth, and cast one last look on the 
hallowed walls which had harboured them since their childhood. 
One may well imagine the affliction of the two holy sisters de Vito, 
who had lived side by side since their entrance into the convent, 
now that they were saying goodbye until they should meet again 
in heaven. The travellers arrived the same evening at Pagani, and 
there received hospitality from a generous Christian lady. That 
night and the following morning they were able to pray in the 


1 Letter of June 18, 1766. Bk oe 
2 The reader will remember that there had been a religious community in Scala for 
a number of years before the adoption of the Redemptoristine Rule. 
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church of St. Michael, in which Alphonsus had so often preached 
the word of God. At Pagani they were met by two canons, and also 
by two ladies of St. Agatha, sent by the bishop to accompany them 
to their journey’s end. Fathers Villani and Ferrara joined the 
party, and they then set out for Nola, which was reached before 
nightfall. At Nola the nuns were visited by the bishop of the 
diocese and several ladies. The nuns were lodged in a conserva- 
torium called the Temple, where two of the boarders, young girls 
of noble families, were so much attracted by the virtue of Mother 
Raphael that they resolved later on to follow her. They became 
Sister Mary Louisa and Sister Mary Teresa in the new convent. 
Two persons dangerously ill begged the venerable superior to 
touch them with her crucifix. She complied with the request, and 
they were immediately cured. Thus the people came to look upon 
her as a saint. 

Next day, June 29, at about three in the afternoon, the four 
foundresses made their entrance into St. Agatha, in presence of 
a great concourse of people. Mother Mary Celestine, one of those 
who gave testimony at the process of beatification, has left the 
following account of this triumphal celebration: “On reaching the 
city, whole multitudes, together with a large number of the gentry, 
came out to meet us, and conducted us to the cathedral, amid the 
ringing of bells and discharge of mortars. There the servant of 
God met us and led us to the altar of the Blessed Sacrament, where 
we offered up our first homage in St. Agatha to the Divine Redeemer. 
Then, when the bishop had been vested in his pontifical robes, the 
procession began to move towards the new convent. It was made up 
of the Conventual fathers, the students of the seminary, the clergy, 
the chapter, and the bishop, followed by all the gentry of the place. 
After them walked the nuns with Mother Mary Raphael, who 
carried a large crucifix which the bishop had put into her hands. 
Next came the ladies of the town, and last of all the general popula- 
tion, who mingled their evv?vas with the pealing of the bells. Flags 
hung from all the houses along the line of the procession, triumphal 
arches adorned with foliage and inscriptions spanned the streets. 
The people welcomed and acclaimed us poor religious as they 
would have welcomed Our Lord Himself.” What a contrast between 
happy memories like these and the painful realities of the present ! 
At the end of the eighteenth century people, nobility, and clergy, 
united in offering an enthusiastic welcome in the town of St. Agatha 
to four contemplative nuns, while at the beginning of the twentieth 
this same convent of St. Agatha, become the prey of the spoiler, and 
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deprived for the last thirty years of the right of receiving novices, 

is doomed to witness the extinction of the last surviving nuns of the 
- Most Holy Redeemer, and to become what it once was—a haunt for 
degraded beings or a barrack for soldiers, unless indeed St. Alphon- 
sus saves from destruction the house he loved so well. 

The ceremony over, benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was 
given. Alphonsus intoned the Ze Dewm, and the foundresses were 
conducted by the bishop and the chapter to take possession of the 
convent, amid the din of a salvo of artillery. During the two 
following days the ladies of the town were allowed to enter the 
convent, and learn from the sisters their rules, customs, and manner 
of life, to permit them to judge for themselves whether it would be 
well to entrust the education of their daughters to the nuns. On 
the Feast of the Visitation, July 2, the vicar general, in the name of 
the bishop, established the enclosure. 

The nuns found in their new home everything necessary for their 
support. Grain, wine, bedding, kitchen: utensils, table linen, and 
furniture—Alphonsus had thought of everything, and provided 
everything. During the first week he sent, morning and evening, a 
supply of cooked food, and would have continued to do so fora 
_ whole month if the nuns had not begged him to allow them to live 
according to the poverty prescribed by their rule. “Every year,” 
says the sister who has left us these details, “he gave us fifty 
measures of corn and a large quantity of oil. Nay he guaranteed 
to provide for the support of the four foundresses as long as he 
lived.” Huis alms were very frequent. While he lived at St. Agatha 
he sent dinner for them once a week, and even from Arienzo he 
continued to forward supplies, or at least some little dessert on 
feast days. Everything he received from Naples, and especially 
the inevitable dolci, found its way to the boarders and novices. 
Delicate attentions like these show that under the austere habit of 
the religious there beat a father’s heart. 

The little community soon won the favour of a place, thanks 
to the sanctity of the foundresses and the regularity which prevailed 
in the convent. A number of young girls from St. Agatha, Arienzo, 
and even from Naples, presented themselves as postulants. In July, 
1766, Alphonsus preached a triduo for them for the Feast of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. A month later four postulants were to 
receive the habit, and he decided to give the exercises of the 
retreat. It was a happy decision for one of them, for it was the 
means of delivering her from a painful trial. 

Donna Lucretia Vinaccia belonged to an ancient family of Bel 
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Agatha, and had entered the convent with great joy. But it was not 
long before the demon of melancholy marked her for his own. She was. 
often observed sitting at a window which looked out on her father’s 
house, weeping and sighing for hours at a time, until at last one 
of her aunts, out of compassion for her, decided to take her out of 
the convent. One evening, after meditation, Alphonsus called her 
to the grill and made her kiss the feet of the crucifix, saying: 
“Behold your Spouse—give Him your heart.” That instant the © 
clouds disappeared, the novice recovered her serenity, and was never 
afterwards tempted on the subject of her vocation. The holy 
bishop, with his great discernment, was able to distinguish between 
a passing cloud and genuine want of vocation. } 

A certain boarder, noted for disedifying conduct, refused to 
amend in spite of the admonitions she received. She was the niece 
of the Archdeacon Rainone, and her relations were among the prin- 
cipal people of the city, and intimate with the bishop. All this 
however did not prevent Alphonsus from sending her away from 
the convent. Human respect had no place in his heart. 

Such was the beginning of the convent of St. Agatha, which was 
to become a source of benediction for the episcopal city, the whole 
diocese, and, as we shall see later on, for countries far away. Its 
developement was very rapid, so that two years after the foundation 
Alphonsus, in his second report to the Holy See, dated April 28, 
1708, was able to say: “ Besides the foundresses there are at present 
in the convent eleven young girls, boarders and novices, three of 
whom are about to make their profession. The perfect regularity 
of their life is a subject of edification to the whole city. The 
enclosure is inviolably guarded. This Institute, which was so 
eagerly desired by the inhabitants, and which has cost considerable 
sacrifices, is now, to the great joy of all friends of God, in perfect 
working order.” 

This foundation was the last episcopal act performed by 
Alphonsus in the town of St. Agatha. Whether it was that his final 
labours there had exhausted him, or that his usual maladies became 
more acute, certain it is that he fell so ill in the month of August, 
1760, that the last sacraments had to be hastily administered. For 
a time his death was hourly expected, but the crisis happily did not 
last long. He felt however more clearly than ever that he was 
always at the mercy of his infirmities, and in continual danger of 
death. He came to the conclusion, therefore, to send in his resigna- 
tion once more; basing his request on the gravity of this last crisis, 
which might be regarded as the herald of others of the same’ 
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kind during the following winter. The following is the petition: 
“Most Holy Father, since Our Lord has again visited me with a 
grave infirmity, during which, in the month of August, it was found 
necessary for me to receive extreme unction, I throw myself 
once more at the feet of your Holiness, and beg you to receive 
my renunciation of the see of St. Agatha of the Goths. I am 
already in my seventy-first year, and in the winter I am obliged to 
' remain shut up in the house on account of the weakness of my chest. 
I would therefore like to retire to my Congregation to prepare for 
death, which cannot be far off. And because I should like to see 
continued the little good that God has deigned to do to this diocese 
by the agency of my wretchedness, I would beg your Holiness to 
translate to this church Mgr. Puoti, Archbishop of Amalfi, who 
suffers much from that sea air. But principally I wish for him 
because he is a prelate of great zeal and energy, so much so that in 
my last illness I thought before I died of addressing this request 
to your Holiness with regard to Mgr. Puoti, for the good of my 
diocese. Still if your Holiness wishes to send another subject to 
this church, I offer my resignation in any case. If your Holiness 
deigns to accept my resignation, I lay it simply and unreservedly . 
in your hands. Should you, on the other hand, consider that in 
spite of my age and infirmities I should continue to govern this 
diocese, I will die under the yoke, in order to do the will of God.” 
Alexis Pollio, Alphonsus’ servant, in his evidence at the 
diocesan process held at St. Agatha, testified as follows concerning ~ 
this petition: “In the year 1766, the servant of God, after a serious 
illness, wrote a second letter to the Pope asking him to accept his 
resignation. Before despatching it he shut it up in the box in which 
he kept his instruments of penance. The letter happened to come 
under my eyes, and I examined its contents. Regretting infinitely 
to see the Servant of God abandon his church, I took the petition 
and still treasure it as a precious relic. Monsignore never saw it 
again, and never mentioned it to anybody. I do not know whether 
he ever sent a copy of it to the Holy Father.’ We may suppose, on 
looking back, that he did not, for there is no trace of any answer to 
it from Rome. Alphonsus recovered quickly, and the grounds set 
forth in his petition ceased to have force. The inexplicable disap- 


1 Pollio says in the year 1767, but this is evidently an error. 


2 Notice the delicacy and infinite self-respect with which the good Alexis touches on 
the fact that he read, and not only read but abstracted, his master’s letters. One feels that 
life would be very pleasant where servants are so tactful and polite. It is the world 
described in Mr. Carmichael’s In Tuscany, compared with which we are only Northern 
barbarians.—T'r. 
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pearance of the letter, too, perhaps helped to confirm his resolution 
not to renew a request, which must have seemed to him later on to 
be without sufficient foundation. 

God, therefore, willed that he should continue to be bishop—the 
pious larceny practised by his servant, and the will of the Pope each 
contributed its share to keeping him to his episcopal see. But if 
God willed him to be bishop He was preparing another field for 
him, in which his activity, though to all appearance more circum- 
scribed than hitherto, was destined to find scope not only beyond 
the limits of his diocese, but of the kingdom of Naples itself. In 
September, 1766, Alphonsus, by his doctors’ orders, definitely left 
St. Agatha to take up his abode in Arienzo. With this change 
begins the second phase of his episcopate. Thus far’ we have 
admired the skilful administrator and devoted pastor; we shall now 
contemplate the heroic old man taking in hand the cause of the 
Holy Church, and setting his face unflinchingly against powerful 
enemies. banded together against the Lord and against His Christ. 
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BOOK V. 


THE DEFENDER OF THE HOLY CHURCH. 
1707-1775. 


CHAP TE Ra 
“The Truth of the Faith.’’—1767. 


URING the first half of the eighteenth century the con- 
| spirators against the Church, philosophers and _ sectarians 
-alike, had observed a certain moderation in their attacks; but after 
the year 1750 they showed themselves in their true colours. 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Helvetius were their leaders. Some of them 
used the Encyclopedia to pour irony and insult on the faith and 
moral teaching of Christianity; others flooded France and all 
Europe with cheap pamphlets attacking Holy Scripture, the Church, 
and the clergy. 

In spite of all the vigilance of the authorities this literature 
began to make its way into the kingdom of Naples, to the great 
detriment of souls. Already in March, 1764, the holy bishop had 
written to his brother that the. chief reason why the famine was 
ravaging the capital was that so many of its inhabitants had 
ceased to believe in God: The Saint spared no effort to prevent 
the reading of bad literature. Not only did he recommend 
preachers and confessors to inspire all under their charge with a 
hatred of infidel and licentious books, but he took steps to have 
thent stopped at the frontier. He implored Cardinal Sersale to 
take action in the matter, and even made a-direct appeal to the 
members of the Regency to check an evil as hurtful to the State 
as to the Church. He seemed to know even better than the police 
what was going on in Naples. A certain bookseller, named Gravier, 
was procuring clandestine supplies of the works of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and other French philosophers. The Saint, learning this from 
confidential agents, wrote to the offender. Gravier thanked him 
politely for his admonitions but did not amend. Alphonsus then 


~brought the matter before the Prince of Centola, one of the members. 
N 
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of the Council of Regency, in a letter of Aug. 16, 1765, which shows 
his apostolic zeal. 

“I beg your Excellency to have the patience to read through 
this letter of mine. It is not a question of any interest of my own, 
but of the honour of God and of the faith. 

“It is too great the ruin that: is occasioned in Naples by that 
French bookseller, Signor Gravier, who lives in the via Santa 
‘Chiara. He is continually getting books from France, where at 
present laments are everywhere made by their good bishops, because 
of so many books infected with atheism which go out from there 
every day, and without hindrance. And now he is selling them to 
all in Naples. 

“From that city the plague of these books passes on to infect 
all our dioceses in the kingdom. And the evil increases from day 
to day by the continual sale of such works which takes place. All 
the more as to-day the maxim is current in Naples that leave is 
no longer required to read any prohibited book whatever. Quite 
recently, as I have learnt, he has procured a bale of these infected 
books. On hearing it I sent to beg the intervention in Naples of 
the most eminent Archbishop, but I received no other answer than 
that he too deplored the fact. 

“My most venerated Lord Prince, with your authority and zeal 
your Excellency can remedy this evil. I wished to write to your 
Excellency knowing how you are zealous and love the honour of 
God. It is true that France is the source of these books, but even in 
France the Court seeks out such books and burns them. But the 
bookseller in Naples freely sells them to every passer-by. Why 
cannot the order be given to examine this bookseller’s shop and 
house from time to time, and if infected books be found, to burn 
them without mercy ? | 

“Forgive me for speaking thus. Thus I am compelled to speak 
by the ruin of the faith in all our kingdom occasioned by these 
accursed books. I do not ask for an answer to this my letter, but 
I hope that.the piety of your Excellency will find a way to remedy 
this great evil.” 

It seems that justice was done to this appeal. The ministers 
de Marco and Centola, regalists though they were, had no love for 
the Voltarian philosophers and the doctrines they put forth to 
the subversion of all authority. Tanucci himself was neither a 
renegade nor an infidel, and as a statesman he could not but be 
alarmed to see the slow undermining of the foundations of religion— 
for when religion goes kings soon lose their thrones. “On several 
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occasions,” says Tannoia, “the Prime Minister forbade, under the 
severest penalties, the introduction of bad books into the realm, and 
each time transgressors were banished.” We have left those times 
far behind us now. In our days the Saint’s letter would be regarded 
as an outrage on the liberty of the press, and Tanucci for acting 
upon it would be a clerical. 

But it was not enough. for Alphonsus to prevent the admission 
into his own country of.the anti-christian pamphlets which were 
composed abroad. He undertook to refute them and to carry the 
war into the enemy’s territory, and his apologetic work, The Truth of 
the Faith, appeared in 1767, about the time he took up his residence 
at Arienzo. 

In 1756 he had published a Dissertation against materialists and 
deists, which won for him the congratulations of Benedict XIV. In 
1762 he completed this first essay by a second pamphlet, The truth 
of the faith made evident by the siqns of its credibility, in which he 
gave briefly but eloquently six of these signs—holiness of doctrine, 
the conversion of the world, the stability of dogma, the testimony 
of the prophecies, the testimony of miracles, and the constancy of 
the martyrs. But these two dissertations were but the prelude for 
the apologia which he had been preparing for some years. “I am 
at present composing,” he wrote in 1765, “a work against the modern 
heresies of the atheists and the deists, for these are the errors which 
are going the round to-day. The Calvinists of England and the 
Jansenists of France are no longer Calvinists or Jansenists, but 
atheists and deists. They are continually’ publishing poisoned 
books on these matters, and in Naples these are sought out and read, 
even by women, and so there comes a great ruin of souls.” “I am 
composing,” he wrote to a friend a few days later,—“and have 
already done a good deal—a complete work against the modern 
errors of the deists and materialists. Recommend me to Our Lord, 
that I may write in such a way as to undeceive so many poor young 
men, who at present are infected by these errors, and especially by 
the poisoned books which come continually from France, and 
especially those of the party (the Jansenists). We must weep and 
pray for the poor Church, at present in such conflict, but portae infert 
non pracvalebunt. Still it is necessary to pray.” 


ly. supra, Vol. I., p. 506. 
2 Letter to Remondini, Dec. 29, 1765. 
‘Letter to Father Nicholas Savio, of the Oratory, Palermo, Jan. 7, 1766. 
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The composition of this work involved considerable labour. 
Alphonsus was obliged to read not only the writings he had to 
refute, but many volumes written by ancient and modern writers. 
on the different subjects; then, fortified with over five hundred 
extracts from the most important authors, he set himself to mould 
this mass of material into the thoughtful yet popular form 
characteristic of his pen. “In these matters you need great clear- 
ness,” he wrote to Remondini, on February 5, 1706. “I have read 
many books on the subject, all most obscure, but I have shown what 
I have already written to others, and they tell me that there is a 
great clearness in it. It is for this reason that I wish to bring out 
this work, that by its clearness I may set free the poor misguided 
ones from their errors.” 

In those suspicious and punctilious days of regalism it was much 
easier to compose a book than to secure its approval by the 
authorities. Happy the writer who succeeded in escaping from the 
ecclesiastical and civil censors, especially when there was question 
of the authority of the Holy See. After printing a number of 
copies of his work in Naples, in order to make the necessary cor- 
rections before sending it to the press at Venice,’ the author was. 
obliged to submit it to the examination of the ecclesiastical reviser, 
John Baptist Gori, and the royal censor, Don Joseph Simioli. The 
latter, though a friend of the Saint’s was especially to be feared. 
As professor of theology at the University he showed tendencies 
towards the rigid and regalist teachings of the time, and he was 
consequently in high favour with the government, especially with 
Tanucci, who had already,. on several occasions, entrusted to him 
the revision of Alphonsus’ works. The latter then felt some anxiety. 
“My work against the materialists and deists 1s going well,” he 
wrote to Remondini, Nov. 19, 1766. “It remains to print the third 
part, in which I am afraid of finding some obstacle with these 
revisers of mine in Naples, because at the end are two chapters in 
which I defend the superiority of the Pope over Councils, and his 
infallibility in all the definitions of faith. But since to-day, 
following the fashion, the French maxims are current, I am afraid 
lest some friend of the party may place some hindrance in my way. 
In the last resort, if hindrances do arise, I will send the work, and 
these two chapters of the work especially, and have them printed by 
your most illustrious lordship. Miserable times! Perhaps we can- 


18t, Alphonsus made so many corrections in his proofs that often the type had to be 
practically reset. Of course in some things the saints are rather to be admired than 
imitated. . 
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not even defend the authority of our common Father, the Vicar of 
Christ! May God bring things to a good end.” 

In December, 1766, he wrote again to his publisher: “. . As for 
the work against the materialists, already they are beginning to 
print the third part, but the difficulty is in the last chapter, and the 
last but one. Oh Misery! Time was, even in my day, when to say 
that the Pope was fallible or inferior to Councils were propositions 
that excited horror. To-day you have to consider it as doubtful 
whether it will be permitted to write that the Pope is infallible and 
superior to Councils. Still I hope that these revisers of mine will 
be ashamed to suppress these two propositions which are so sacred. 
But if they do suppress them, I will omit from the book these two 
chapters which cost me so much labour, and send them in manuscript 
to your illustrious lordship. It is true that in Venice also they are 
going to-day according to the fashion, but they are not so much 
attached to French opinions as perhaps they are in Naples. I am 
reading the dissertations quite recently printed by Father Zaccaria, 
in which he categorically attacks the propositions of the French.” 

Up to March 28, 1767, he had as yet received no intimation from 
the revisers. Meanwhile a work written by one Romano, appeared 
in Naples unduly limiting Papal authority. “I send you also the 
work of Signor Romano,” he wrote to one of his fathers at Pagan. 
“In other respects he is very learned, but that fourth point of 
the third'chapter is very mischievous, and I do not know how Mgr. 
Borgia allowed it to be published. It is true the author protests 
that he does not hold the opinion that a Council is superior to the 
Pope, but in fact he makes the Pope subject to a Council, since he 
‘says that the Pope cannot without necessary cause dispense from 
the canons of Councils, and that in dispensing he must name the 
cause and prove it. See then the Pope made subject to the canons of 
a Council! This is why this work is so much applauded by the 
Jansenists, who have even asked for it in France, and received it 
with so much applause. Poor power of the Pope trampled under 
foot by all, even by Italian catholics.” 

He had almost despaired of obtaining the approbation of the 
censors, when, contrary to his expectations, after six months of 
waiting he was informed that not only did they not ask for any 
corrections, but vied with one another in praising the book and its 
author: “ Nothing is too arduous or difficult for an apostolic man 
devoted to the salvation of souls,” said Canon Gort’s report. “ Mgr. 
Alfonso de’ Liguori has just given a proof of this. Notwithstanding 

1Letter of Mar. 28, 1767. 
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all his labours for his Church, and his advanced age, he has 
composed a new book, entitled: The Truth of the Fath. On your 
J¢minence’s order I have read it very attentively, and find that its 
only object is to defend the integrity of faith and morals against 
the attacks of infidels.” Professor Simioli, too, declared that he 
had found nothing in the book contrary to the rights of the State 
(which was the main thing), nor to purity of morals. He added 
that the pious author unconsciously revealed in it the ardour of his 
faith and charity. There could be no doubt but that these pages 
would be a source of instruction and edification to the faithful, and 
of confusion to unbelievers. 

Pope Clement XIII, to whom our Saint dedicated The Truth of 
the Facth, replied on Aug. 4, 1767, in the most laudatory terms: “ We 
are very glad to receive,” he says, “ your new work against modern 
errors—first of all because it has you for its author, for your other 
writings have acquainted us with your talents, learning, and 
zeal for the glory of God; and secondly because this book will, we 
hope, be very useful and salutary to a great number of souls. We 
have already begun its reading, and the pages that still remain to 
be read will, we are sure, give us as much pleasure as those we have 
already seen. We love you with all our heart, Venerable Brother, 
when we see that not content with watching over the Church which 
God has entrusted to you, you devote all the time at your disposal 
to works whose utility is not confined within the limits of a diocese, 
but extends over the universal Church. We pray that God may 
give you strength and health to finish other works you may have 
in hand.” 

The Truth of the Faith deserved these praises. It is a complete 
treatise of religion and the Church, expository without being dry, 
eloquent without being rhetorical, polemical without bitterness. In 
the first part the author combats the materialists who deny the 
existence of God and of spiritual substances. How is it possible 
to deny the existence of God? Do not finite beings necessarily 
presuppose the existence of a Creator, order an ordainer, contingent 
being a Being that is necessary, motion a prime mover, created 
intelligence an uncreated intelligence? These five proofs of the 
existence of God, adduced by St. Thomas, are set forth by St. 
Alphonsus with such force and clearness as to bring them within 
the grasp of the simplest of the faithful. Treating. of the spiri- 
tuality of the soul, he refutes at length the theories of Hobbes and 
Locke on thinking matter—theories which were made fashionable in: 
the eighteenth century by the French materialists. The refutation 
of Spinosa’s pantheism completes the first part of the work. 
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The second part is devoted to the deists, who deny all revealed 
religion. Against them Alphonsus establishes the truth of the holy 
Scriptures and their divine character. The latter he proved from 
the fulfilled prophecies of the Old and New Testament. The 
author comments on the prophecies of Jacob, David, Haggaeus, 
and Malachi relative to the coming of the Messiah, and on the pre- 
dictions referring to the Jews, the destruction of their temple, their 
dispersion, their blindness, and their providential preservation 
among the nations of the world. He shows how Our Lord fulfilled 
all that had been said of Him by the prophets—in Huis poverty, 
His ignominies, His sufferings, His victory over paganism, His 
sovereignty over the world. To this he adds Christ’s triple halo— 
sanctity surpassing all other sanctity, doctrine which eclipses any- 
thing that had ever been taught, and lastly His miracles, beyond 
all possible imitation—the chief being His resurrection, ascension, 
and that perpetual miracle by which He had kept His Church un- 
scathed, in spite of all her enemies, for so many hundred years. 

The third part establishes the divinity of the Catholic Church 
against the attacks of heresy. After showing that her brow is 
adorned with all the characteristics of the true Church of God, he 
proves that this Church, One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, pre- 
sents herself before the world attested by other divine signs, such 
as the numerous miracles wrought by her saints, and the invincible 
constancy of her martyrs. Then he shows the hollowness of all 
the religions and sects which in the lapse of time have attacked the 
Catholic Church—Paganism, Mahommedanism, Manichaeism, Pro- 
testantism; and concludes with a refutation of Gallicanism, which 
for two centuries had infected secular statesmen, and even a part of 
the episcopate. With the outspokenness of a true soldier of Jesus 
Christ he showed the necessity for the Church of a supreme head,. 
a sovereign pastor, a bishop of bishops, superior to all Councils, 
whose infallible judgement is to settle all questions of faith or 
morals. ‘This head is Peter, and Peter’s successor, the Pope. 

This brief analysis, or rather table of matters, can give no 
adequate idea of this work, least of all of the author's talent for 
exposition, and the logic and clearness of his style. We give then 
two extracts from The Truth of the Faith, so that the reader may 
judge of the merits of the dogmatic works of St. Alphonsus, which 
are less generally known than his moral theology. 

In the chapter devoted to miracles, he could not, as a Neapolitan 
bishop, forget that of the blood of St. Januarius, a miracle which 
anybody may verify for himself, yet one which heretics and. 
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infidels deny or seek to explain away. “This blood,” says St. 
Alphonsus, “ liquefies in the sight of all present several times during 
the year. Here is a fact which sectarians are especially anxious 
to contest. Yet before the Reformation no single writer expresses 
a doubt about it, although it dates from the tenth century, and. even, 
according to some, from the third, that is to say from the time of 
the Saint’s death. Let us take a glance, then, at these supposed 
explanations by which opponents endeavour to rob this undeniable 
phenomenon of its miraculous character. 

- “The Calvinist Peter Dumoulin alleges that the Catholics pro- 
duce the ebullition of the blood by fraudulently mingling chalk 
with it. But a Lutheran author declares that a man must be a fool 
to imagine that a trick of that kind could have escaped detection 
in a town so populous as Naples. Besides, Benedict XIV. attests, 
after making experiments, that. chalk has not at all the property of 
making blood flow, and still less of causing it to pass from a solid 
to a liquid state. 

“ Other opponents affirm that the ebullition 1s produced naturally 
by the power of sympathy. Just as the blood of a murdered man, 
they say, begins to flow in presence of the assassin,’ just as the 
magnet turns naturally to the pole, or amber attracts straws, so 
does the blood of St. Januarius liquefy by sympathy in presence 
of his head. Very good, but if the comparison is a just one, how 
is it that all magnets turn towards the pole, and every piece of 
amber attracts straws, while the blood of St. Januarius is the only 
blood that liquefies in presence of the head? Again, how is it that 
the magnet always turns towards the pole, and amber always 
attracts straws, while the blood of St. Januarius, sometimes remains 
clotted in presence of the head, and sometimes becomes liquefied 
when the head is not anywhere near it, sometimes acquires the fluid 
state after a few seconds, and sometimes only after long hours of 
waiting, sometimes entirely fills the phial in which it is contained, 
and sometimes only a part of the same phial? ' 

“As for the flowing of the blood in presence of the murderer, 
many think this a mere fable, but even if it be true it very rarely 
happens, whereas the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius takes 
place several times every year. Moreover, granting that the blood 
of a murdered man might flow when the wounds were still fresh 
and the blood still liquid, who has ever heard of clotted blood 


We see by this argument that rationalists in the eighteenth century had very little 
idea of the scientific investigation of facts. ‘The Saint’s science too is only that of his age, 
but he has not the credulity of his opponents with all their ‘ enlightenment.’—T'r._ 
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flowing several years after the death of the person to whom it 
_ belonged. And yet the blood of St. Januarius, which has been 
congealed for fourteen centuries, liquefies and flows under our very 
eyes. Sympathy, sympathy, they repeat; but why is it that this 
sympathy is never heard of among heretics, and exists only among 
Catholics ? 

“Picenius, another Calvinist, affirms that the blood of St. 
Januarius becomes liquid under the action of the heat produced by 
the lighted candles and the multitudes present. But in the first 
place experiments show that in spite of the external heat the phials 
themselves are hardly warm. Then, again, how is it that in 1662 
the blood liquefied in the depth of winter, while in 1702 the miracle 
did not take place in the height of summer until after the second 
mass? And finally, who ever saw congealed blood becoming liquid 
under the action of heat ? 

“Tt is not blood at all, others allege, but some frozen liquid 
which gradually dissolves in the hands of the person who holds the 
phial. Very fine! I answer, but in that case please explain for us 
how is it that this frozen substance which becomes liquid in winter 
solidifies again in summer? Explain, also, how it is that the same 
blood becomes liquid even in the press in which it 1s placed? 

“Others again advance the theory that the liquefaction is due to 
the exhalations of Vesuvius. But Vesuvius is several miles away, 
and besides it often happens that there are no exhalations from the 
volcano, yet the blood always liquefies. 

“Tn conclusion, the more the incredulous multiply their foolish 
explanations, the more do they confirm the truth of the miracle.” 

In the following extract he proves the divinity of the Catholic 
religion from the constancy shown by its martyrs: 

“A sign of credibility still more admirable even than that of 
miracles is the constancy of the martyrs. For miracles, the ex- 
clusive work of God, are wrought by God Himself in His creatures, 
whereas the victorious strength of the martyrs, though of course also 
the work of God, is demonstrated: by the medium of weak human 
beings, of delicate maidens, children of thirteen like St. Agnes and 
St. Prisca, boys of fifteen like St. Venantius and St. Agapitus, young 
men like St. Vitus, St. Celsus, and all those others, who, when torn 
by iron hooks, roasted on gridirons, their bodies burned by fiery 
torches and a prey to a thousand torments, triumphed over the 
ferocity of men and the rage of demons alike. 

“And yet the multiplicity of the victims, instead of spreading 
terror among the survivors, only served to increase their wish to 
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die for the faith. Now from all this I argue: If the faith of the 
martyrs, the Catholic faith which we profess, be not the true faith, 
and if God did not lend His servants the strength of His arm, will 
you tell me whence did they derive strength to resist the tyrants 
and to die amid these frightful torments? - 

“Can you, I ask, find in the separated sects a. St: Laurence 
thrilled with joy upon his gridiron? Or a St. Vincent, so calm in 
the midst of his sufferings, and so ready to die for Jesus Christ that, 
according to St. Augustine, the Vincent who spoke seemed to be an 
absolutely different person from the Vincent who suffered? Ora 
St. Mark and a St. Marcellianus who, when urged by the tyrant to 
free themselves from the horrible tortures they were enduring, while 
their feet were pierced with nails, answered: ‘Of what tortures do 
you speak? We have never experienced greater delight than at 
this moment when we are suffering for Jesus Christ’ Can you, I 
ask again, find among the heretics a St. Processus and a St. 
Martinian, who when stretched upon the rack, with their limbs torn 
by iron hooks, and their flesh quivering under red-hot plates, never 
ceased to praise the Lord, and to aspire to the glorious death which 
at last crowned their heroic sufferings? This joyfulness of the 
martyrs at their last hour seemed so wonderful, that their enemies, 
nay their very executioners, unable to explain it by any human 
reason, were converted to the faith. Hence Tertullian’s phrase: 
‘The blood of Christians, like a fruitful seed, multiplies the disciples 
of Christ--semen est sanguis Christianorum. ” 

Reading these pages we feel that behind the theologian, bmaee 
ing conviction by his reasoning to men’s minds, there is always the 
missionary inflaming their hearts and subduing their wills. The 
fire which consumes him will not permit him to speak with coldness, 
and his deep sorrow at the sight of all the evils caused by unbelief, 
makes him close his book with an appeal to indifferent Catholics not 
less needed in our day.” 

“ Christians,” he says, “if you love Jesus Christ, glance for a 
moment on the persecutors of the Holy Church, on the host of un- 
believers who, not content with being lost themselves, are working 
by voice and pen to pervert others, and drag them down with.them- 
selves into the abyss. See how they labour to spread their evil writ- 
ings everywhere—even in our Italy—to make them read by unhappy 
young men, stimulated by an unhealthy curiosity, or by the wish to 
find in them approval of their own irregularities. Christians, if you 
have any zeal for our holy faith, work with all your strength, by 
exhortation, admonition, instruction, remonstrance, to extirpate this 
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plague which is corrupting the world. ‘But, you will say, ‘human 
strength is too weak to accomplish the task.” You are right—God’s 
arm must lend its aid. Yet are we on that account to remain idle— 
silent spectators of such havoc, or be content merely to weep over 
the woes that afflict the Church? No! powerless as we are of 
ourselves let us pray to God who is omnipotent. To our preaching, 
warnings, remonstrances, let us add our prayers. Let us never cease 
to weary God in prayer that His mercy may put an end to the 
destruction of souls which hell through these books is accomplishing 
every day.” 

After which Alphonsus, giving himself the example to others, 
makes his prayer to God: “O Lord, Thou hast banished idolatry 
from the world, and on its ruins hast planted the vineyard of Thy 
Church. So well hast Thou planted it that it has spread its branches 
over the whole world. The Cross of Thy Son has been seen every- 
where set up, and His holy Gospel carried among all peoples. But 
the ferocious wild boar has come forth from the forest, and cruel 
heresy has devastated Thy vineyard. Infidelity has every day 
extended its ravages until it may be said that with a few exceptions 
faith reigns no more in any land of Europe. And what is even 
worse, and what the Church weeps bitterly, is that even when the 
faith remains intact it is persecuted by unbelievers. O Lord, visit Thy 
vineyard. Visit it, repair the evil it has received, and save from 
the fury of the enemy Thy Church, Thy sacred scriptures, Thy 
commandments—in short, all Thy holy truths which they despise. 
Remember, O Eternal Father, that Jesus Thy well-beloved Son has. 
planted this vine by the labour and toil of His whole life. 
Vouchsafe through love of Him to direct and preserve Thy holy 
Church, vouchsafe to humble her enemies, wt ecclesiam sanctam tuam 
regere et conservare, ut inimicos sanctae Eeclesiae humilrarée digneris, 
te rogamus, audi nos!” 

Alas! The Christians of the eighteenth century failed to listen 
to this warning., Where men’s hearts were timid or corrupt they 
neither knew how to pray, nor how to defend themselves against the 
unbelievers. They laughed and played, like children on the sands, 
till the Revolution came and swept them away. To-day we do the 
same. The Revolution, in a new period of triumph has already, in 
many countries, driven Christ from the barracks, hospitals, and 
schools. The waves are mounting ever higher, and we stand idly on 
the shore. ; 


At the beginning of this fifth book, in which the work both of 
St. Alphonsus and his biographer begins to take a European range, 
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it may be of interest to our readers to bring into a short compass a 
few of the political facts of the eighteenth century which have a 
bearing on our Saint’s history,’ 

When St. Alphonsus was born in 1696 Innocent XII. was Pope 
(1691-1700), the long reign of Louis XIV. (1643-1715) was drawing 
to a close, and William of Orange (1689-1702) had been nearly eight 
years on the throne of England. Charles II. (1665-1700) ruled in 
Spain and the Indies, and also in Naples which had been part of 
the Spanish dominions since 1503. But Charles had no children to 
survive him, and both Louis XIV. and the Emperor Leopold (1657- 
1705), who had married his sisters, were hoping to succeed to his in- 
heritance. In those days the friendship between England and 
France maintained both by the Stuarts and Cromwell had been 
broken by the Revolution of 1688, and instead we had 127 years of 
constant war. Any plans then of the French King for disposing of 
Spain and Naples were likely to be opposed by England. 

However Louis XIV. in despair of succeeding: to the whole 
Spanish dominions had made two secret treaties with William III. 
and Holland by which he was to get part. What Spain might think 
of being partitioned by her neighbours was ‘not considered. But 
Spain did not want to be partitioned, and Charles II., before his 
death at the very end of the 17th century, left all his dominions, by 
the advice of Pope Innocent XII.,-himself a Neapolitan, to Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV.’ The temptation was too 
much for Louis. He disregarded the partition treaties and accepted 
the inheritance. The result was the great war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion (1700-1713), waged by England, Holland, the Empire, and 
later on Portugal and Savoy, against France, Bavaria, and Spain. 
The war was distinguished by the great campaigns of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, and was ended by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
Its result was that while England retained Gibraltar, Newfoundland, 
and other conquests, Louis XIV.’s grandson was recognised as 
Philip V. of Spain (1700-1746). On the other hand in 1708, when 
our Saint was twelve years old, Spain lost Naples to the Austrians. 
In 1718 the latter got possession of Sicily also. Meanwhile 
Louis XIV. was succeeded in France by his great grandson 
Louis XV. (1715-1774), who reigned almost as long as his pre- 

decessor, and the unsuccessful attempt of the Stuart Prince James, 
“in the same year 1715, to regain his crown after the death of Queen 
Anne (1702-1714), set the house of Hanover firmly on the English 
throne. . 

The 18th century was one series of great wars, most of which 

1Postcript added to the English edition. 
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affected both England and Naples. In 1733, the year after 
Alphonsus founded his Congregation, the war of the Polzsh Succes- 
ston broke out (1733-5). This time to the displeasure of Austria, 
George II. (1727-1760) and Walpole kept England neutral. In the 
second year of the war Naples and Sicily were reconquered from 
Austria by Spain, and Don Carlos, son of Philip V. and Elizabeth 
Farnese, was crowned King of the Two Sicilies at Palermo in July, 
1735. With him came Tanucci as Prime Minister, so that when the 
latter fell in 1776 he had been forty-two years in power. This was 
to be a momentous revolution for Alphonsus. If it had happened 
a few years later his life would have been very different, for Tanucci 
would probably have found the Congregation already approved, and 
Alphonsus would have been spared his life-long struggle for re- 
ligious existence. But it was not to be, since it is through many 
tribulations that the saints win their crown. . 

The next great date of the century is the year 1740, when the 
_two great rivals Frederick the Great (1740-1786) and Maria Theresa 
(1740-1780) succeeded to the Prussian and Austrian thrones. _ In 
December of the same year Frederick invaded the young Queen’s 
province of Silesia in time of peace, and the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession (1740-8) began. France assisted Frederick and England 
Austria, and after a time the war grew into a great struggle between 
France and England for India, America, and the command of the 
sea. 

It was in this war that the Irish Brigade in the French service on 
May I1, 1745, won the battle of Fontenoy. In the same year Prince 
Charles Edward who had been with Don Carlos in Naples made his 
gallant but unsuccessful effort to recover his father’s throne. The 
war was ended by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 

After this date a great change took place in Austrian policy. 
Maria Theresa, on the advice of Kaunitz who directed affairs at 
Vienna for the next forty years, broke with England and allied 
herself to France. This alliance lasted till the French Revolution. 
It made Austria practically a member of the Bourbon family com- 
pact, for one of Maria Theresa’s daughters, Marie Antoinette, became 
Queen of France, and another, Maria Carolina, wife of Ferdinand 
and Queen of Naples. This had evil results for the Church, since 
Austria supported France and Spain in their campaign against the 
Jesuits. On the other hand Frederick the Great and Catherine of 
‘Russia, who were opposed to Austria, supported the Society, and 
refused to allow the brief of suppression to be published in their 
dominions. By these political changes it happened that in the next 
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great duel between Frederick and the Empress-Queen, the Seven 
Years’ War, which lasted from 1756-1763, England was on the side 
of Prussia, and France on that of Austria. This alliance seems to 
have been a mistake on the part of France, since Austria could do 
nothing to help her ally at sea, where French interests really lay. 
It was good for Austria, however, and with French help, and under 
her own great generals Loudon, a Scotsman, and Maguire, an Irish- 
man, she kept Frederick at bay. It was France who lost most by 
the war. Frederick’s victory over her at Rossbach on Nov. 5, 1757, 
made Prussia the first military state in Europe. In the same year 
France lost her Indian Empire by Clive’s victory at Plassey. Two 
years later her navy was almost destroyed, and Wolfe took Quebec. 

In 1759 important political changes took place in the South of 
Europe by the accession of Don Carlos, King of Naples, to the throne 
of Spain, leaving Naples to his young son Ferdinand (then seven years 
old), under a Council of Regency, of which Tanucci was the chief 
figure. Charles’ brother Ferdinand VI.of Spain (1746-1759), though 
a Bourbon, had been averse to a French alliance, principally through 
his wife who was a Portuguese Princess, and his Prime Minister 
General Wall, another Irishman, both of whom favoured friendly 
relations with England. But Don Carlos, or Charles III. as he is 
now called in history, had no love for England. His aversion was 
of old standing. One day in the year 1742, during the war of the 
Austrian Succession, when he was preparing to attack Maria Theresa, 
at that time the enemy of his house, an English squadron appeared 
in the Bay of Naples, and a captain landed, went to the palace, laid 
his watch on the table, and said that if atreaty of neutrality were not 
signed within an hour Naples would be bombarded. The King 
signed the treaty, but did not forget the insult. Now that he was 
head of a powerful state he could repay it. Grimaldi succeeded 
Wall as Prime Minister of Spain, and in August, 1761, was signed 
the Family Compact of France, Spain, Naples,and Parma. It was 
directed at the time against England, but was used later with disas- 
trous effect against the Society of Jesus and the Holy See. Mean- 
while the long reign of George III. began in 1760. This led to the 
fall of Pitt the next year, Frederick found himself isolated, and 
the war came to an end in 1763. 

The ending of the Seven Years’ War left the Western Powers 
free to persecute the Society of Jesus from 1764 till its suppression 
in 1773, and the Eastern Powers—for Russia had now become a 
European State—to make the first partition of Poland in 1772. In 
May 1774, Louis XV. died, and was succeeded by his unfortunate 
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grandson Louis XVI. (1774-1792). The years of peace had been 
spent by Choiseul, the French Prime Minister, in cultivating the 
Spanish alliance and reorganising the French navy, and when the 
first shot was fired at Lexington in April 1775, in the war of 
American Independence, France’s opportunity had come. The De- 
claration of Independence was voted by Congress on the Fourth of 
July, 1776, the year of Tanucci’s fall in Naples. For two years, 
although nominally at peace, the Bourbon powers helped the 
colonists with men, money, and supplies; but after England’s disas- 
trous defeat at Saratoga in October 1777, France declared war. In 
1779 Spain did the same. Holland followed their example a year 
later. In 1780 things indeed looked desperate for England. 
America was lost, India was threatened by Hyder Ali, the three 
chief naval powers on the Continent were at war with her, while 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Austria, Portugal, and Naples 
had joined in an armed neutrality against her which might become 
war at any moment. For some weeks the French and Spanish fleets 
held the Channel. The year 1782 however brought some relief in a 
great naval victory by Rodney, near Dominica, and Elliot’s heroic 
defence of Gibraltar. In Sept., 1783, the war ended with the treaty 
of Versailles, which recognised American Independence. France’s 
answer to the loss of Canada had been the creation of the United 
States, but the democratic ideas which her troops learnt there re- 
acted with fatal effect upon their absolute government in Europe, 
and the great Revolution was the result. 

Two years before that Revolution, which was to sweep away his 
life-long enemy—Regalism, St. Alphonsus died. In a few years 
there was scarcely an independent throne left in Europe. In those 
days Great Britain made amends to Don Carlos’ son by holding 
Sicily for him with her fleet and army from 1805, when Napoleon 
seized Naples, till the fall of the great Emperor in 1815." 


JEngland also gave a Prime Minister to Naples in John Acton, who after the fall 
of della Sambuca, in 1786, and the short reign of Caracciolo till 1788, became first 
minister, and in fact sole minister, for many years, as well as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy. He was descended from an Edward Acton made a baronet by 
Charles I. in 1644. A younger branch of the family afterwards migrated to Besancon, 
and a number of them became distinguished in the Austrian service. One of these 
was John Acton, a naval officer in the service of Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
brother and successor of the Emperor Joseph II. John Acton came to Naples in 1779, 
and soon won the confidence of his late master’s sister, the Queen Maria Carolina. He 
worked long and successfully to reorganise the forces of the Crown, though neither he 
nor any man could make them able to defeat the armies of the French Revolution. 
Meanwhile the elder line of his family died out, and he became sixth English baronet, 
and was the father of Cardinal Acton and grandfather of the late Lord Acton. He 
died at Palermo, Aug. 12, 1811. 
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It only remains to say a word about the Popes during the life- 
time of St. Alphonsus. He was born in the pontificate of 
Innocent XII. (1691-1700), who as Cardinal Pignatelli had been 
Archbishop of Naples. He grew up under the long Pontificate of 
Clement XI. (Albani), 1700-1721.- To Clement succeeded Cardinal 
Conti who became Innocent XIII. (1721-4), and he was followed by 
the saintly Dominican Cardinal Archbishop of Beneventum, who 
reigned from 1724 to 1730 as Benedict XIII. During the life of 
this Pope, St. Alphonsus was ordained priest Dec. 21, 1726, and he 
founded his Congregation during the life of Benedict’s successor, 
Clement XII. (Corsini, 1730-1740). The next Pope was Prosper 
Lambertini, Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna, the celebrated Bene- 
dict XIV. (1740-1758), who approved the Saint’s Congregation in 
1749. Benedict XIV. was followed by another Pope of exceptional 
holiness, Cardinal Rezzonico, Bishop of Padua, who became 
Clement ‘XITI.—1758-1769 (Feb. 3). The attack on the Society 
reached its height during his reign, and proved too much for the 
firmness of his successor, the Franciscan Cardinal Laurence Gan-. 
ganelli, who was elected Clement XIV. on May 19, 1769. He died 
Sept. 22, 1774, miraculously assisted by St. Alphonsus, and on 
Feb.13, 1775, Cardinal Braschi became Pius: VI. --,He' ruled till 
Aug. 29, 1799, dying in exile, while Rome was in French hands. It 
was not till Feb. 14, 1800, that the Benedictine Gregory Chiaramonti, 
who was to beatify our Saint, was elected Pope Pius VII., in Venice, 
and reigned till August, 1823. 
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CHAPTER? I. 
The Society of Jesus —1767. 


HE first great step towards the destruction of all real religion 

is to make it an affair of nationality. The second is to make 

it Erastian, that is to subject the Church to the State. The anti- 
christian philosophers of the eighteenth century knew this, and, 
with the example of England before them, endeavoured to get the 
kings on their side. In order to win them over their pride was 
flattered. Why should not kings unite the tiara to their crown? 
Were they not sovereigns, that is to say omnipotent? The Gallican 
princes of the eighteenth century were, indeed, only too ready to 
lend a willing ear to such suggestions. They had constantly 
shown their contempt for papal bulls, threats of excommunication, 
the immunities of the clergy, the decrees of bishops, the privileges 
of the religious orders. We have already seen how the autocratic 
laws of Naples prevented the recognition of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, although it had been approved by the 
Church for twenty years. Again, Benedict XIII. had introduced 
into the breviary the office of St. Gregory VII., “ the fearless athlete,” 
says the liturgy, “ who resisted the impious designs of the Emperor 
Henry, and did not hesitate to deprive him of communion with the 
faithful.” “If Gregory VII. is a saint,” exclaimed the flatterers, 
“no crown rests secure on the head of a king.” The sovereigns of 
Europe, therefore, proscribed Gregory VII. The Marquis Frag- 
gianni, Papa Nicola as he was called, induced the Royal Chamber 
at Naples to condemn the feast and office of the greatest of the 
Popes. An edict of the Parlement of Paris rendered obligatory 
the teaching of the Four Articles of 1682, which laid down the 
absolute independence of the royal power, and denied infallibility 
to the Pope. The enemies of the Church had a Pilate on the throne » 
everywhere—all that was wanting was to surround him with Scribes 
and Pharisees, that is to say, with unscrupulous ministers; and such 


‘unscrupulous ministers were everywhere to be found. 
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The outposts of the faith were occupied at the time by one 
celebrated Order which fought strenuously for the faith. Just as 
God gave a mission to Dominic and Francis in the thirteenth 
century to defend the Church against corruption of morals, so in 
the sixteenth century He charged Ignatius and his Company to 
protect her against the assaults of heresy. The Jesuits, faithful to 
their great calling, held aloft the banner of Christ, strove fearlessly 
against Lutherans, Calvinists, Jansenists, and Deists, and went forth 
as pioneers of civilisation to carry the Gospel to East and West 
alike. China, Japan, India, and America received the faith from 
them, and at the time of which we are now writing, more than twenty 
thousand members of the Society, scattered over the two worlds, 
were working ceaselessly to spread the Kingdom of God. 

These were the Pope’s guards, as Frederick the Great called 
them, and so they were to be destroyed at all hazards. Historians 
have advanced all kinds of reasons to explain the persecution which 
brought about the downfall of the Society, a persecution remark- 
able not only for its widespread character, but for its extraordinary 
virulence. Some have thought that the general attack, at any rate 
in France, was due in large measure to the absence of all outlet for 
the rising political energies of the middle classes. Having no par- 
liamentary life in which to exercise their fighting instincts they 
joined in the outcry against the Jesuits. But they had allies even in 
the sanctuary, in the rivalry and jealousy of other orders and of the 
secular clergy. These unworthy feelings are deep-seated in human 
nature, but perhaps more might have been done not to provoke them, 
especially in France. Success rouses opposition, and for two cen- 
turies the Society had reigned supreme in the Church. The field 
of dogma indeed it shared with the great theologians of the 
Dominican Order, but as missionaries, confessors, moralists, and in- 
structors of youth its: fathers stood alone. The main attack however 
came from the Jansenist, Regalist, and infidel spirit of the age which 
saw in the Society the strongest defender of the Church. 

Alphonsus was aware of the real nature of the conspiracy. 
“Tt is but a plot,” he said, “hatched by the Jansenists and the 
philosophers. Their dearest wish will be gratified if they succeed 
in effecting the destruction of the Company. This bulwark once 
overthrown, we shall witness-terrible upheavals in Church and State, 
for when the infidels aim at the Company the destruction of Church > 
and State is the object they have in view.” ? 
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At the instigation of their Muinisters—Pombal, de Aranda, 
Choiseul, and the like, their Most Faithful, Christian, and Catholic 
Majesties, the Kings of Portugal, France and Spain, were not 
_ashamed to expel from their States those religious for whom they 
had entertained so much esteem as to choose them for their con- 
fessors and entrust all education to their hands. We have seen the 
suspicious and credulous Joseph of Portugal, the slave of his 
Minister, Pombal, begin the attack. After him came the profligate 
Louis XV. Parlements, Philosophers, his Minister Choiseul, and 
his Mistress Madame de Pompadour,’ extorted from him the edict of 
November 1764, which pronounced sentence of death on the Company 
in France. “ His Majesty,” so the Duc de Praslin, Choiseul’s cousin, 
wrote to the French Ambassador in Rome, “ believes the Jesuits to 
be useful both to Church and State in view of their edifying work 
and teaching, but he has felt bound to suppress them for reasons of 
a higher order, bearing on the public peace. His Holiness, in his 
zeal for religion and in kindness to the Society itself, must prescribe 
for himself the same silence as His Majesty has ordered to be 
observed in his own states.” This reticence on the King’s part was 
thoughtful, but the Pope had different views. Two hundred bishops 
from all parts of the world had already written to him begging him 
to defend the Society, and on Jan. 9, 1765, he published to the 
world the bull A postolicum, which defended the victims of the outrage 
of the Bourbon Government. His mission, he said, commanded him 
to extend his solicitude to all the wants of the Church—especially 
to the religious orders approved by the Church, and to encourage, 
protect, and console the valiant workers engaged in cultivating the 
vineyard of the Lord. Chief among these institutes must be 
reckoned the Company of Jesus, which had: been approved, con- 
firmed, and praised by many of his predecessors as well as by 
numbers of great monarchs—an Order which has been the nursery 
of saints, martyrs, and evangelical workers who had rendered so 
many signal services to the world. He severely rebuked those whos 
had stigmatised as irreligious and impious a Society so highly 
honoured by the Church, and approved and confirmed it afresh, as 
his predecessors had done. 

This act of apostolic vigour afforded consolation to true 
Catholics, who mourned in silence over the havoc that was being 


TJeanne Poisson, the wife of a financier named Lenormand d’Etiolles, became Mar- 
quise de Pompadour in 1745. She hated the Society because a Jesuit confessor, as in 
duty bound, had refused her absolution, She died, April 1764, some months before 
the edict of suppression. 
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wrought in the Church, but to none did it bring greater joy than 
to the Bishop of St. Agatha. We have seen how afflicted he had 
been on learning of the proscriptions in Portugal. The dispersion 
of the French members of the Society, the growing audacity of their 
enemies, the universal apathy of good men which rendered such acts 
of destruction possible, had overwhelmed him, but the Pope’s bull 
gave him new hope. 

In his joy he wrote the following letter to the Pope himself: 
“Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Most Holy Father, the bull 
which your Holiness has recently published in praise and confirma- 
tion of the venerable Company of Jesus has been a subject of joy 
to all good men, but particularly to my unworthiness, who esteem 
this Company very much; seeing the great good that is being done 
by these holy religious wherever they are, by their example, by the 
incessant labours to which they devote themselves in the schools, 
in the churches, in the chapels of so many confraternities directed 
by them, in the confessional and pulpit; and by the retreats which 
they preach in numberless churches and convents of nuns, their 
labours in the prisons, and even in the galleys. I ama witness by 
what I have seen when I lived in the city of Naples. 

“During these latter days Our Lord has’ been pleased to try 
them by divers contradictions and persecutions; but your Holiness, 
the Head of the Church and the common Father of the faithful, 
has consoled them, and consoled all of us your faithful children, 
by manifesting everywhere in your holy bull the worth and merits 
of their Company. You have thus closed the mouths of the evil 
men who are seeking to discredit not only their conduct but their 
Institute. : 

“ Nevertheless we who are called to govern our flocks, who 
receive so much help from the labours of these good religious, and 
myself in a special manner, who am the least of bishops, give most 
humble thanks to. your Holiness. We beg you earnestly to protect 
this holy Order which has honoured the Church with so many 
apostolic workers who have even died for the Faith, and who 
through all the world up till now have gathered in so great a harvest 
of souls in so many countries, countries not only Catholic, but even 
infidel and heretic. And it will gather in even more in the future, 
‘as we ought to hope from the divine goodness which hwmiliat et 
sublevat (humbles and exalts). Meanwhile, prostrate at your feet, I 
humbly kiss them, and ask your holy benediction.” | 
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Clement XIII. lost no time in expressing his satisfaction with this 
letter. He wrote from Castel Gandolfo, on June Ig, 1765: “We 
have read your letter with the greatest pleasure, from which we learn 
what we thought even without a letter, that our Constitution in 
which we praised and confirmed the pious Institute of the Society 
of Jesus was very pleasing to your Fraternity. It was besides, very 
grateful to us that you make the same most honourable mention of 
that Society as is done in words of remarkable praise in the letters 
of not a few others of our venerable brethren in the Episcopate. 
We love in you especially, Venerable Brother, that zeal for justice, 
that greatness of soul, that truly episcopal liberty which has enabled 
you, undeterred by any human respect, to tell us fearlessly in your 
letter what you think about the Company and its members. 

And to your Fraternity, whom we bear in the bosom of our charity, 
we impart most lovingly the Apostolic Benediction.” 

After the bull Avostolccum it seemed reasonable to hope that 
outside of France and Portugal the Society would be able to con- 
tinue the free exercise of its ministry, especially since Charles III, 
King of Spain, gave tokens of his goodwill towards the Pope and 
the Order. But such hopes reckoned without the Ministers by whom 
the Catholic monarch was surrounded. Three implacable adver- 
saries, de Aranda, the Duke of Alva, and Campomanes, succeeded 
in poisoning the King’s mind against the Society. On the eve of 
Palm Sunday, 1766, a riot broke out in Madrid directed chiefly 
against the Minister of Finance, the Marquis of Squillace, but also 
partly against the King for supporting him. The Marquis, an 
Italian, had made himself very unpopular by interfering with 
national customs. Not only the house of the Minister but the royal 
palace was attacked, and the King was obliged to appear on a 
balcony and promise to dismiss the Marquis. There was no evidence 
whatever that the Jesuits were hostile to Squillace, or had any hand 
in the riot, but the King in his anger would not believe that the 
disturbance was spontaneous. He saw in it a deep political intrigue, 
and his Ministers soon persuaded him that the Society was at the 
bottom of it. Especially was this idea instilled to him by Tanucci, 
who never lost his influence over his old master, and corresponded 
with him regularly from Naples on affairs of state. In May 1766, 
‘an enquiry was opened before a secret tribunal. It sat till Jan. 29, 
1767, when it recommended the expulsion of every member of the 
Society from all the dominions of Spain. It arrived at this decision 
without hearing a single Jesuit in defence of his Order, and without 
producing any evidence against them., However Charles III., good 
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Catholic though he was, and man of blameless life, accepted their 
advice, and issued a decree to the Conde de Aranda on Feb. 27, 
17607, announcing his resolution of putting an end to the Society 
throughout his dominions. 

“Conforming myself,” he says, “to the advice of my extra- 
ordinary Council . . . determined likewise by the gravest 
causes affecting the obligation in which I find myself of maintaining 
subordination, tranquillity, and justice among my people, as well as 
for other pressing, just, and necessary reasons which I reserve in my 
Royal breast, using the supreme administrative power which the 
Almighty has placed in my hands for the protection of my subjects, 
and for the maintenance of the honour of my Crown, I have decided 
to order that all the religious of the Society of Jesus, both priests 
and coadjutors or lay-brothers, who have taken their first vows, and 
the novices who desire to follow them, be expelled from every land 
of my dominions in Spain, in the Indies, in the Philippines, and. 
other adjacent places; and that the temporal goods which the 
Society possesses in my. dominions be seized; and in order that this. 
decree may be executed in a uniform manner throughout my States, 
I give you, for this effect, a full and particular authority.” 

On Mar. 20, 1767, sealed instructions were sent to every Alcalde 
in Spain, to be opened on the evening of April 2—those sent to 
Madrid being opened two days earlier. Exactly at midnight, after 
the unsealing of the packet, the Alcalde knocked at the door of the 
Jesuit College, every exit of which was guarded by troops. The 
community, in complete ignorance of what was going to happen, 
were roused from sleep by the tolling of the bell. They assembled 
in the refectory, and then and there, in the habit in which they stood,. 
they were obliged to depart, leaving everything behind, even the 
very writings on which many of them were engaged. Many most 
touching and heroic scenes were witnessed ; none would stay behind; 
even the novices followed the fathers into exile. Old men of eighty 
set out, and sick men to whom the journey meant death. Two 
thousand five hundred fathers and brothers were hurried to the 
coast, and shipped to Civita Vecchia to be thrown into the Papal 
States. But Italy was still suffering from the effects of the famine 
we have related, and for the time the Pope felt unable in prudence 
to receive so many new mouths, so the exiles without landing 
were taken on to Corsica, where they suffered untold hardships for 


1The translator is indebted for the English version of this decree to the kindness of the- 
Rev. Sydney Smith, S.J. 
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nearly two years. The same scenes were witnessed in the Philip- 
pines, Paraguay, and Peru, and the fathers from those regions 
joined their brethren in Corsica. Later on they all went to Genoa, 
and from thence to the Papal States, where the fatherly heart of the 
Pope could no longer refuse them a refuge at whatever burden to 
himself. The foreign missions, and Paraguay especially, never 
recovered from this irreparable disaster. In place of the dispersed 
fathers, says a writer not belonging to the Society, came priests 
mostly of the criminal class, the off-scouring of Europe. Cruelty 
and immorality reigned in what had been an earthly Paradise. One 
does not care to think of the account Don Carlos and his Ministers 
will have had to give to God of the souls committed to their charge. 

Alphonsus was utterly dismayed by this last blow. He had 
hoped that Charles III., whose faith and piety were known to him, 
would be found on the side of the Church in the terrible t.1al 
through which it was passing; and now he beheld him surpassing in 
cruelty the other oppressors of this lamentable period. Huis first 
thought was for those wonderful Reductions of Spanish America 
from which the Jesuits had just been exiled. “The poor Indians,” 
he exclaimed, “so they must all be abandoned!” He addressed 
letters of condolence to the confessors of the faith; but after a while 
he could no longer bear to refer to afflictions so great. He wrote 
to Sister Brianna Carafa, whose confessor was a Jesuit with whom 
he was on intimate terms: “Tell Father Savastano that I do not 
omit continually to pray for him and for the Company. I do not 
write any more to any of his fathers, for ] do not know what to say, 
and I am afraid of adding afflictions to the afflicted. I can but 
adore the judgements of God and pray.” 

While Alphonsus was expressing his grief for the disasters which 
had befallen the Company, his own little Congregation was menaced 
by a terrible storm. Its existence even up to this had been little 
short of a miracle—the hour had now come when its enemies thought 
they could destroy it once for all. And indeed seeing that it was 
possible to uproot a giant oak like the Society of Jesus, it must have 
seemed an easy matter to break so frail a reed. 

Our readers will not perhaps have altogether forgotten at Iliceto 
the all-powerful Don Francis Antony Maffei, guardian of the royal 
-manors, agent to the Prince of Castellaneta, and the enemy of 
Mgr. Lucci, the holy Bishop of Bovino. This man, who regarded 
himself as absolute sovereign in his own domain, was at the time 


1Letter of July 2, 1767. 
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engaged in a dispute with some inhabitants of Iliceto about certain 
claims made by them. The municipality of the place took the part 
of his opponents and carried the case to the royal court. Maffei 
was thus put on the defensive, and obliged to look for witnesses to 
exculpate him from the charges brought against him. He looked 
especially to the fathers of Iliceto, to whom he had formerly been 
friendly ; but Alphonsus decided that they should observe neutrality, 
and enjoined on them to have nothing to do with the affair. The 
Saint even tried to obtain a guarantee from the authorities that the 
fathers should not be asked to appear as witnesses. This policy, 
prudent though it was, infuriated Mattei: “ He who is not for me,” 
he exclaimed, “is against me.” He swore to destroy not only the 
house of Iliceto but the whole Congregation. The result was an 
endless series of persecutions, to frustrate the evil results of which | 
required all the influence and powerful prayers of the Saint. 

Maffe1 began his campaign by trying to starve out the fathers 
of Iliceto—-no very difficult task, considering the miserable life to 
which they were already reduced. The decree of 1752 stipulated | 
that the fathers were each to receive a remittance of two carlins 
(about ninepence) a day from their property, the administration of 
which had been handed over to the bishops. Without other re- 
sources this sum would not have sufficed to keep them alive, and 
as a matter of fact, as we have seen, more than once the novices 
had to be taken away from Iliceto to avoid starvation. Latterly 
their sole means of support had been voluntary alms, and anything 
they could make out of a few hundred sheep which grazed on the 
common pastures. Maffe1 now sought to deprive them of this last 
resource, on the ground that as strangers they had no rights of 
common. By his order the fathers were denied the use of pasture 
as well as of cutting wood in the forests. When their supply of 
firewood was exhausted, when even the benches of their chapel had 
been burned for the kitchen fire, the victims of persecution found 
themselves obliged to live on bread and fruit. Their only means_ 
of keeping themselves warm during the severe winter was to betake 
themselves to bed. 

The vindictive Maffei proceeded further. He set the local clergy 
against the missionaries by charges of avarice and rapacity, so that 
it seemed as 1f any exercise of their ministry would soon be impos- 
sible. Hitherto the Prince of Castellaneta had proved their friend 
and benefactor, but the agent now succeeded in turning him too 
against them. 

Having thus discredited his victims, Maffei prosecuted them 
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before the royal tribunal. “This institute,’ he said, “ which 
received such high praise from his Catholic Majesty, has degenerated 
to such an extent as to be a public scandal. These so-called 
religious of the Most Holy Redeemer are far indeed from occupy- 
ing themselves with missions; they are dominated with a spirit of 
greed, and think only of despoiling the people to enrich themselves. 
They multiply acquisitions and build magnificent monasteries. 
They eclipse even the Jesuits in their luxury and magnificence. At 
Ciorani they are building a church like a cathedral. Nor do they 
confine themselves to amassing wealth. In order to gratify their 
pride they excite the people to rebel against their lords, and the time 
is not far distant when they will become dangerous even to the 
throne.” 

The climax was reached when Baron Sarnelli began to add his 
attacks to those of Maffei. We have already seen how on the death 
of his brother Andrew the young baron, Nicholas, claimed the 
-vineyard which Andrew had given to the Congregation. He had 
subsequently settled his claim for a sum of two thousand ducats 
(£400), but he still coveted the unlucky vineyard. At last he took 
occasion, from an alleged slight inflicted on his wife, to break his 
engagements a second time, and attempt to lay hands on all the 
property left by his father. Maffe1 did what he could to help him, 
and both of them made common cause against the Congregation 
before the Royal Chamber. 

Alphonsus saw the gravity of the dangers. He knew well the 
character of his opponent. “ Woe to our house if Maffei has made 
up his mind to take vengeance on us,” he said; “I remember all the 
suffering he brought upon the venerable Bishop Lucci. May God 
protect us!” He also knew how the regalists of the court would 
welcome any denunciation against a religious community, and how 
difficult it would be for an Order which was not authorised to escape 
from their hands. He began by having recourse to Mary. 
Writing to Father Villani he said: “After morning and night 
prayers have a Salve Regina recited for the house of Iliceto, for it 
is in great danger.” When the persecution continued he prescribed 
other prayers, fasts, and a novena to Our Lady. Finally, on 
Oct. 12, 1766, he addressed the following circular to all the members 
of the Congregation : 

“My dearest brothers in Jesus Christ. See, my dear brothers, 
Our Lord is visiting us with many tribulations and fears, by 
means of our opponents, who are bent on seeing the destruction 
of the Congregation, and we do not know where we are going to 
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end. Observance has so much decayed, and God is chastising us. 
Let us hope in the divine mercy, that He will not allow the Congre- 
gation to be destroyed; but let us try to appease Him by our 
prayers, and by avoiding faults, particularly against obedience, 
for by such we have deserved every chastisement. Amongst other 
things it has been considered that the Congregation has been 
afflicted since the Saturday fast was given up. Wherefore let us. 
try to win the protection of Mary in the present storm by resuming 
in all the houses the common fast on Saturdays. The divine 
Mother will take care to save us from this universal ruin which is 
threatened by those who wish us 11]. With this I embrace and bless 
you all in Jesus Christ.—Brother Alfonso Maria, of the Most Holy 
Redeemer.” 

But Alphonsus, while putting his trust in God, did not neglect 
to avail himself of human means. He instructed his advocate, 
Celano, to draw up a memorial in which he completely an- 
swered Sarnelli’s pretensions, and vindicated the rights which 
Maffei denied to the fathers of Iliceto. “ The decree of approbation 
of the four houses of the Institute,” says the memorial, “ limited 
their civil rights—for instance, it forbade the fathers to acquire 
property by testament or donation; but Charles III. never intended, 
in approving of their existence, to deprive them of the right to live. 
In what then consists the famous claim of the fathers of Iliceto, 
if not to a share in common rights necessary to support life? If 
the Sovereign deemed it but right to allow each of the fathers 
the sum of two carlins a day for their subsistence, thinking them 
useful for the spiritual interests of his vassals scattered in a remote 
part of his Kingdom, how can anyone suppose that he wished to 
deprive them of the element necessary for lfe—that is to say of fire? 
Why not also deprive them of the use of water, since this too enters 
into civil rights? Deny fire and water! This is the punishment 
inflicted on criminals who have been driven from society, and yet 
you would have it that the King has meted out the same treatment 
to men who consecrate themselves to the eterna! and temporal 
welfare of their neighbour ? ” 

_ In spite of all the eloquence of Maffei’s five lawyers, the Royal 
Chamber could not help recognising the justice of the reasons 
alleged by Celano. ‘As for the property acquired by the fathers in 
spite of the royal prohibitions, it consisted of five beehives, a gun, 


1 This fast, while not part of the Rule, was a universal custom in the early days of 
St. Alphonsus’ Congregation. 
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and a few hundred vine plants. The Royal Chamber expressed 
its surprise that such petty grievances should have been brought 
before it, and decreed, on Jan. 1, 1767, that the members of the Con- 
gregation might, like all subjects of the King, peaceably enjoy the 
communal rights of which they had been unjustly deprived. 

Anyone unacquainted with the spirit of the Neapolitan vendetta 
might think that after this judgement the calumniators would have 
desisted. Not at all. They were fully bent on being revenged, 
and they now appealed from the sentence to the higher court 
known as the Royal Chamber of Santa Chiara. They obtained a 
provisional order from a procurator which helped their cause very 
much. By this order the administration of the property of the 
monastery of Iliceto was entrusted to an agent suggested by Maffei 
himself. It was a sure way of despoiling the fathers of even the 
little they had left. A commissioner was then appointed to collect 
all information about the legacies, donations, and acquisitions of 
property which had caused such agitation. When these were found 
to be non-existents a number of masons, under the title of architec- 
tural experts, were sent to value the property belonging to the 
Congregation. The worthy masons attested on oath that one of the 
houses was worth sixty thousand ducats, another eighty thousand, 
one of the churches a hundred thousand, and so on, and this modest 
valuation was laid before the court. 

Meanwhile so real was the destitution of the fathers of Iliceto, 
despoiled as they were by the new administrator, that they would 
have starved had they not sent out some of the lay-brothers during 
the harvest time to beg a little grain. Here was a new ground for 
complaint—the fathers were engaged in begging, in spite of the 
King’s prohibition. Maffei lost no time in securing proofs of the 
offence, denounced it to the King, and urged the mendicant orders 
to take up the case. 

But this crime was as nothing compared with that committed 
by the founding of a monastery at Beneventum, within the territory 
of the Pope. The King had authorised only four houses, yet 
Alphonsus had established a fifth without permission, and with the 
aggravating circumstance that this last, situated as it was outside 
‘the royal jurisdiction, and therefore beyond the reach of all 
investigation and control, would be used as the treasury of the 
Congregation. In a word, the fathers were piling up at Sant’ 
Angelo a Cupolo the gold and silver of which they were despoiling 
the Kingdom of Naples. 

Then again, the missionaries shrank from no means, however 
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audacious, for enriching themselves. Had they not had the hardi- 
hood to plough the land which served as boundary to the royal 
coverts? By doing this they had encroached on the King’s lands, 
cut wood upon them, and turned them into arable fields. Maffei, 
as guardian of the preserves, denounced the offence, and a royal 
ordinance was issued for the arrest of the man employed by the 
fathers to farm their property. The calumny ran its course through 
the district, until a chief superintendent from Foggia was sent to the 
spot to verify the alleged misdemeanour, when the whole story was 
found to be false. 

Nor did Maffei stop here. The young King was to have a 
hunting party on his Iliceto grounds. Maffei warned him that the 
inhabitants had been roused by the missionaries, and that his person 
might be in danger. What Maffei feared was that the people of 
Iliceto might send a deputation to complain of his own misconduct, 
but the manceuvre was successful. Ferdinand grew uneasy; 
couriers were dispatched in all directions to obtain information as 
to the dispositions of the people; the latter were panic-stricken on 
hearing that reports of rebellion were being circulated about them, 
and took care not to utter a syllable about their grievances. The air 
was full of rumours of exile, the galleys, and the dissolution of a 
certain religious institute which had hatched a plot against their 
beloved Sovereign ! 

Maffei’s accusations, taken together with Sarnelli’s claims, made 
a formidable indictment against the Congregation. During the 
first six months of 1767 the fathers would not have been surprised 
at anything that might happen. They could not ascertain precisely 
what charges were being brought against them, but they heard 
many vague hints of illegal acquirements, scandals, and acts of 
rebellion against the Sovereign. They saw police spies watching 
their houses, which had now come to be regarded by many as the 
haunts of evildoers. It became very difficult for them to give 
missions, for their words would certainly be interpreted in some 
evil sense. When therefore it was known in April that the King of 
Spain had driven the Jesuits from his states, everybody concluded 
that the approaching lawsuit would prove a death-blow for the 
Congregation. God alone could now save it from the hands of its 
enemies. A perfect chorus of lamentations from all the houses 
reached the Bishop of St. Agatha. 

Alphonsus was not quite so pessimistic as his brethren, but he 
realised the danger. “I hear of the new charge made by our friend 
Maffei against the fathers of Iliceto,” he wrote to Villani, probably 
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in June, 1767. “Let us pray Our Lord to sanctify him, and let us 
put our trust in God, and He will come to our aid.” On June 20, 
1767, he sent another circular to the different houses. “My 
brothers,” he said, “let us unite ourselves with Jesus Christ, because 
in these days there are great dangers from the persecutions which 
we are suffering. We need the hand of the Lord to make us come 
forth without loss to the Congregation; but if we do not act well 
Jesus Christ will abandon us. Wherefore I recommend to you the 
study of the Crucified, and to converse as little as possible with those 
who are not members of the Congregation, otherwise we shall lose 
our spirit and our good name. I recommend you also especially 
to avoid the houses of your parents. You have seen so many fresh 
examples of those subjects who by going home have already lost 
their vocation, and God knows what will happen to them. And in 
general I recommend to you the love of poverty and humility, 
_ virtues which, as I know to my grief, are diminished in the 
Congregation. Let us be on our guard, because in these present 
times we are in danger of being sent to our homes, and that would 
be the greatest punishment we could receive from God. I bless and 
embrace you all in the Heart of Jesus Christ.—Brother Alfonso 
Maria, of the Most Holy Redeemer, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

When the time for the trial drew near Father Villani begged him 
to go to Naples, where his character would carry more weight than 
all the pleading of the lawyers. To this he replied from St. Agatha, 
on July 7, 1767: “I have not gone, but I have written very effica- 
ciously to the President.’ If with that letter he will not help me, 
neither will he if I took a hundred journeys to Naples. I am in 
danger of tertian fever, which may attack me at any moment, 
and the doctors tell me that the slightest chill or any extraordinary 
exertion, etc., may bring back the fever, and that if it come back in 
summer it will not leave me all the winter. Last night, in particular, 
I was also much distressed with my chest, because the asthma 
returned at Airola. . . . In regard to our affairs at Naples, it 
does not seem to me that there should be so much fear, because 
after all we are not guilty of clear breaches of law. Then there 1s 
God; wherefore prayers are necessary. With regard to my going to 
Naples, I will see what is done on Friday, and if necessary I will 
go. For this reason I should like first to know what charges they 
make, that I may inform the President accordingly. I have detained 
Father Cimino to await the decision from Naples. I bless you.— 
Brother Alfonso Maria.” 


1The President of the Council, the Marquis Balthasar Cito. 
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Meanwhile the news from Naples became more and more 
alarming, and on Villani’s urgent representations Alphonsus decided 
to go to the capital himself. In truth he did not look at all lke 
a man who had been making a fortune. “ With his appearance,” 
said Cardinal Sersale, with a smile, “he might have been taken for 
a Greek instead of a Latin bishop—nay, were it not for his little 
pectoral cross no one would ever have recognised him as a bishop 
at all.” This did not prevent the Cardinal, however, from receiving 
the Saint with all honour. He embraced him affectionately, and 
talked to him at length on the circumstances which had brought him 
to Naples, remarking with great cordiality: “During your sojourn 
in Naples you are Archbishop here, and it is my wish that you order 
things just as you please.” 

The Saint’s arrival created great interest among all classes. 
The leading men, both among clergy and laity, called on him. 
Those whose protection he sought received him not only with respect 
but with every mark of veneration. The Prince della Riccia, Grand 
Equerry to the King, kissed his hand, and promised his good offices, 
thanking God that he had been able to see the Saint once more. 
Alphonsus met with like treatment from the Marquis de Marco, the 
Marquis Cavalcanti, and from the Prince of San Nicandro, a member 
of the Regency and tutor to the sovereign. A circumstance which 
greatly edified all men, and filled them with a high idea of 
Alphonsus’ holiness, was the fact that while justifying his mission- 
aries he endeavoured to find excuses for their enemies. No trace of 
bitterness or passion was to be found in anything he said, nothing 
but the desire to save the life of his poor little Congregation. 

His appearance in Naples was a severe shock for his enemies. 
Calumniators always feel their own unworthiness when brought 
face to face with a Saint. Now that they beheld an entire popula- 
tion showing their devotion to the servant of God their courage 
failed them. People began to accuse them openly of falsehood and 
fabrication, for it was argued that the followers of Alphonsus de’ 
Liguori could not possibly be guilty of such crimes as were laid 
to their charge. Maffei and Sarnelli, instead of hastening the day 
of the trial, tried to gain time so as to allow the impression made 
on the public to die away. But Alphonsus strenuously opposed 
any further delay, and the case was fixed for the eleventh of 
September, 1767. 

During these two months of waiting Alphonsus seemed to be 
more concerned with the dangerous state of those living apart from — 
God than with the danger that threatened his Congregation, and 
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he devoted himself untiringly to satisfy the requests for sermons 
made to him from all quarters. He was asked by the Superior of 
the Propaganda to preach the novena of the Assumption in the 
celebrated Church of Santa Restituta, but felt that he could not 
prudently undertake the task on account of his asthma, which was 
causing him much suffering. “Begin the novena, in any case,” 
said Cardinal Sersale, “and if you cannot go on with it | will 
take your place.” He consented, and from the very first day the 
vast building was thronged with hearers. The Archbishop himself 
was there, and around him were the chief of the clergy and nobility. 
Soon the nave of the church became too small to hold them all, and 
the best known men in Neapolitan society might be seen on their 
_ way to the church long before the time fixed for the ceremony, in 
order to be sure of finding a place. Police had to be stationed at 
the doors to keep back the crowd. God gave strength to His 
servant, and notwithstanding his great age he was able to make 
himself heard all over the building. 

The most distinguished scholars of the capital followed his 
sermons with as much devotion as the simple people. They had 
had enough of rhetorical displays, and were full of admiration for 
the simplicity and energy of the apostolic preacher. “ Would to 
God,” exclaimed one of them, “that all priests preached like him! ” 
On the last day of the novena Alphonsus spoke of the patronage 
of Mary, and in such moving accents that, says Tannoia, the 
recollection of that sermon has remained engraven in the minds of 
all. “Ten missions,” adds Canon Sparano, “would not have 
wrought as many conversions as God worked during this novena 
preached by Alphonsus de’ Liguor1.” 

The missionaries of the Propaganda, his former companions, 
begged him to speak at one of their meetings. He did so, taking as 
his subject the zeal that every priest should have for the salvation of 
souls, earnestly exhorting them at the same time to preach in a 
simple and apostolic manner. Here again he raised his voice 
against the affected style of preaching so much in vogue at the 
time, and deplored it as a public calamity. Huis hearers were heard 
to say among themselves after the discourse: “In him we have a 
true apostle! God be thanked for having given us a bishop of 
primitive times in this unhappy century ! ” 

One day the Cardinal took him to an establishment which he 
had founded for the training of young men for the missionary life. 
The future preachers came to kiss his hand, and afterwards recited 
for him various portions of sermons of their own composition. 
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Alphonsus congratulated them, repeating over and over again that 
if they were to do any good to souls they must speak to the people 
with simplicity, as Our Lord Himself spoke. Afterwards all went 
to the chapel, where the Cardinal begged his guest to give them 
his blessing. The Saint did so, speaking to them again on the 
sacerdotal virtues, the nobility of devotion to the salvation of souls, 
and the love of Jesus and His holy Mother, which should animate 
every priest’s heart. 

Alphonsus made himself all things to all men, preaching to the 
rich as well as to the poor, the learned as well as to the ignorant. 
He acceded to the request of a devoted parish priest that he should 
preach a sermon for coachmen and servants. He also addressed his 
former comrades of the “chapels,” among whom he was happy to 
find Barbarese, his penitent of other days. A certain master saddler ‘ 
asked for an instruction for his chapel outside the Capuan gate, but 
on arriving there Alphonsus found such a large gathering of men 
and women of the working class that it was necessary to adjourn 
to a neighbouring church. Here he stirred them all deeply by his 
kindness and charity, and the fervour with which he spoke to 
them of divine love. Nor were the poor content with hearing 
him in the churches—they came in crowds to his brother’s house, 
begging him to instruct them. When there were not enough seats 
for all, those who came late sat on the floor. The holy bishop was 
happier in the midst of this gathering of the poor than he would 
have been in palaces. He lavished on them tokens of his regard, 
showed his interest in their temporal as well as spiritual wants, and 
sent them away better friends with God. 

It is difficult to understand how ever he was able to endure the 
fatigue of such a campaign. Tannoia mentions sermons to more 
than twenty convents of nuns. Every day, after preaching in some 
convents in the morning and some church in the evening, he received 
in his brother’s house, till late at night, ecclesiastics, magistrates, 
noblemen, and others who had been unable to speak to him in the 
confessional, and were anxious to have his blessing and advice. 

Everyone admired his unwearied zeal, but still more the piety, 
humility, patience, and modesty, which made the image of Our Lord 
shine forth in him. Before preaching he was always to be seen 
in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament, for it was at the foot 
of the altar he sought his inspiration; and when the sermon was 
over, he returned, bathed in perspiration, to the same place to thank 
God for having aided his failing strength. He was altogether dead. 
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His brother had prepared for him a luxuriously furnished room 
with a magnificent bed—he handed them over to his secretary, 
choosing for himself a little attic with a poor bed and some straw- 
bottomed chairs. While baptising a child of Don Hercules’, born 
at Marianella, the Rector of the parish persisted in addressing him 
as “Your ‘Excellency.’ “‘Srenor Prior;’ said Alphonsus, “call me 
Illustrissimo if you will, since this title 1s given to bishops, but 
you will oblige me by not going beyond that.” On another occasion 
one of the servants of a monastery thought to get into his good 
graces by bestowing upon him the same title. ‘ Your Excellency,’ he 
kept repeating. “ There, that will do,” said Alphonsus, “stop that 
Excellency, if you please.” “Why?” rejoined the servant, “Are 
you not a Cavaliere?” “You must not use the expression,” 
answered the bishop decisively, and the servant fled from the room.’ 
One day when a lawyer urged that he was injuring his dignity by 
pushing the virtue of humility too far, he answered: “humility, 
Signore, never injured anybody.” 

Certainly St. Alphonsus’ humility was not able to prevent even 
extraordinary marks of the ever growing veneration in which he 
was held. One day a distinguished priest meeting him in the street 
hastened to kiss his hand. “I felt myself drawn,” he said, “by 
that wonderful humility of his which made him far more worthy 
of homage than other prelates in rich robes, with numerous servants 
in their train.” On another occasion Alphonsus entered a monastery 
church to make a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. Vespers were 
being sung, and the Saint went on his knees in a retired spot. A 
priest who was engaged in the ceremonies said to his neighbour: 
“What a curious way for a bishop to dress himself! Is it not a 
lowering of his character?” Just then the Prince of Monte Miletto 
entered, recognised the Saint, and respectfully kissed his hand. 
Shortly after the Duke of Andria went on one knee, rising only 
after he had :received his blessing. Other nobles then gathered 
round him to express their homage, and the speaker who had spoken 
contemptuously of the Saint felt rebuked. A still better example 
of the ascendancy which virtue ever exerts was furnished by the 
occasion of a ceremony of ‘receiving the religious habit. The veil 
was being taken by a lady of high rank, so that the Cardinal and 
Nuncio were invited to the function, and the church was filled with 
Neapolitan society. When the Cardinal and the Nuncio made their 
appearance none of those present left their places, but simply bowed 
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where they stood; but when the Bishop of St. Agatha entered, many 
of the highest rank hastened to kiss his hand. A society which still 
makes sanctity its highest ideal is not altogether corrupt. 

The Neapolitans would have been still more eager to honour 
their holy townsman had they known of the wonderful gifts where- 
with God rewarded his virtues! Several times already had the 
Holy Spirit opened for him the book of the future during his 
stay in Naples. One day the Duchess of Bovino recommended to 
his prayers one of her daughters who was about to leave her convent 
school to get married. “She will never marry,” said Alphonsus, 
“but will detach herself from the world and give herself entirely 
to God.” The prediction surprised the mother exceedingly, but her 
surprise was still greater when she reached home and found a letter 
awaiting her in which her daughter declared that she had deter- 
mined to take the veil in the convent where she was at the time. On 
another occasion the Saint was informed that the young Princess 
Zurlo, a child of wonderful piety, had an earnest desire to enter 
religion. “She will not become a religious,’ said the Saint, “ but 
will lead a holy hfe in the world.” This prediction was also 
fulfilled. 

Another and still more remarkable prophecy was realised almost 
as soon as it was made. Sister Mary Concetta Ronchi, a nun of 
the convent of Santa Margaritella, long ailing and bedridden, had 
manifested the wish to see the holy bishop, and her sister, who was 
Abbess of the convent, begged him to come the next day, offering 
to obtain permission for him to enter the enclosure from the Cardinal 
Archbishop. “There will be no need to ask for permission,” 
answered Alphonsus, “I will go to the convent to-morrow, and say 
mass there for your sister.” The sister died within a few hours, 
and when he went to the convent church next day it was to say 
mass for the repose of her soul. 

Meanwhile the eleventh of September was coming on, and with 
it the date fixed for the hearing of the charges against the Congre- 
gation. Alphonsus had addressed a memorial to the King’ in which 
all the allegations of his adversaries were ably refuted. He set 
forth, in their broad lines, the end of his Institute, the great good 
done by the missions, the pontifical approval, the authorisations 
accorded by Charles III. As to the restrictions which had been 
imposed regarding the possession of property, on which was based 
the chief accusation of the other side, he proved that his eighty 
fathers and brothers had hardly six hundred ducats of revenue, that 
is to say, about a penny a day for each, whereas the royal decree 
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allowed every one of them two carlins, that is ninepence, a day 
Not only was he not planning to enrich his Congregation, but he 
actually desired, above all things, to maintain it in perfect poverty. 
“In asking the approbation of our Institute from the Pope,” he 
said, “we petitioned that the revenues of each house might be 
‘limited to what was strictly necessary to enable us to live in 
religious poverty, and give missions at the same time. We are not 
looking for riches, and we have no other desire than to preserve 
the honour of our name, for without his good name the evangelical 
labourer can do no good for souls. If the people come to think 
that we are anxious for money all our labour will be in vain.” 

His word might have been believed. His life proved the truth 
of his assertions better than any memorial could have done; but 
those were days of regalism, and so the fathers of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, in spite of their innocence, had reason for their fears. 
Alphonsus’ efforts to secure the good will of the Ministers were 
very necessary, and his anxiety, even after his memorial had been 
presented, was well founded. | 

One incident of this time has a special interest. He accepted an 
invitation from his friend, Father de Matteis, Provincial of the 
Jesuits in Naples, to pontificate in their church on the feast of 
St. Ignatius (July 31, 1767), and dine with them afterwards. 
The memory of the outrages heaped upon the great founder of the 
Society, the decrees of proscription issued against his sons in 
Portugal, France and Spain, and the dangers which threatened 
them in Naples, were certainly only too well calculated to make 
him fear for his own little Congregation. If he were not to obtain 
better justice than had been meted out to them, he had but poor hope. 
This feast of St. Ignatius of 1767, when St. Alphonsus dined 
with the fathers, was the last time the Jesuits of Naples were to 
keep their holy father’s anniversary for many, many years; for a 
few weeks later, as we shall see, they were expelled. 

The day of the trial at last arrived, and the court was thronged. 
People were anxious to know what crime would be laid to the 
charge of the holy bishop by his accusers, how the lawyers would 
endeavour to make a Croesus out of the prelate whom all the world 
knew to be so poor, and what profound arguments would move the 
judges to convict of rebellion a man so meek and humble of heart, 
and one who practised obedience like Our Lord Himself. But the 
general curiosity was destined to be baffled. When the case was 
called no prosecutor appeared. Then it became known that 
Maffei, who had been seen all over Naples during the last few 
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months, had taken the road to Iliceto. Sarnelli also had left the 
capital at the very moment when he had the long-desired oppor- 
tunity to establish his famous claims. Only one advocate was 
present, and he came to declare that he did not feel equal to the 
task of pleading against a bishop whose sanctity was being 
proclaimed aloud by all Naples. The clamours of the factious, 
says the poet, may sometimes be heard stirring the people to 
sedition, but let the man of authority suddenly appear, and a deep 
calm at once succeeds to the tumult : 


Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virem quem 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant.’ 


The calumniators had uttered terrible threats, but they had seen 
a man, or rather a Saint, and had taken to flight, ashamed of them- 
selves. With good reason did Fiocchi say: “It was our father who: 
won the battle for us by his prayers, and by the immense effect 
which his presence alone produced.” 

Had the battle been woh? No, but time had been gained and 
the enemy had been discredited. The court however proposed to: 
try the question of the alleged illegal acquisitions, and to this 
Alphonsus’ advocate, Celano, agreed. But even though his adver- 
saries did not appear he was unable to obtain judgement in his 
favour on all the allegations, for the other charges were merely 
adjourned. This compromise satisfied the regalists, who were not 
anxious to bear the odium of killing an innocent victim, but were 
very ready to show their power by holding the sword of Damocles 
over his head. Alphonsus complained of these delays or rather 
denials of justice. He insisted that the case should be concluded 
as soon as possible for the peace of his Congregation; but the 
President, although friendly, advised him not to oppose the delay. 
“Vou have routed your opponents,” he said, “and you have reason 
to be satisfied. Be of good heart and return to your diocese in 


peace.” 
The holy bishop desired nothing better than to find himself 
once more in the midst of his flock. “Were I not compelled,” he 


said one day, “to defend a Congregation which is working with 
so much fruit for the salvation of souls, I should look on myself 
as guilty of mortal sin by remaining any longer in Naples.’ On 
Sept. 19, 1767, he bade a last farewell to the capital, for he had 
resolved never to return to it again. On his parting visit to the 
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Madonna, in the church of the Redemption of Captives, where he 
had received so many graces, he exclaimed: “My Queen, we shall 
not see one another again in Naples. Goodbye till we meet in 
Paradise.” Immediately on his arrival at Arienzo he wrote to his 
brother Hercules: “Do whatever you like with the room you have 
put at my disposal, for I shall never use it again.” 

As for the persecution, he did not regard it as dead but only 
Sleeping, “On Oct. 3, 1767, he expressed this. fear ina letter to 
the Rector of Caposele: “I have,’ he writes, “as your Reverence 
knows, spent several months in Naples, where, by the grace of God, 
I left things in a fairly satisfactory state; but the tempest has been 
great and is not finished yet. Continue therefore, I beg you, the 
Monday discipline and the Saturday fast, which we promise to the 
Madonna for ever in thanksgiving for her aid in overcoming the 
present persecution.” He had previously said in the same letter: 
“The faults of our brethren make me tremble more than all the 
persecutions which still threaten us, and if we continue to commit 
faults Our Lord will abandon us, and everything will go into 
smoke, Congregation, houses, and all.” 

After thus asking God’s help, he recommended the justice 
of his cause to Balthasar Cito, the President of the Council. He 
wrote on Oct. 22, 1767: “For this and all the other reasons I 
recommend myself to your charity. I trust in God that your 
Excellency will free us from this persecution, and that God will 
reward you for it, both in this life and in the next. Certainly in 
this work I have not had the idea of gaining the name of founder, 
but only to do a work pleasing to God, and up till now it 1s seen by 
the experience of so many years how much it has been to the divine 
glory, and therefore I hold it for certain that Our Lord will give 
a great reward to him who defends it. I remain, with all devotion 
and full of esteem, subscribing myself your Excellency’s most 
devoted and obliged servant, Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha 
of the Goths.” 

Alphonsus’ fears were but too well grounded, for a terrible 
storm was about to break over Italy. There were many at the time 
who hoped that the persecution of the Jesuits in Spain would not 
extend to Italy, and even the fathers themselves were full of confi- 
dence that they would be spared. “The young King loves the 
Company,” they said, “and Tanucci declares that we have nothing 
to fear.” But the Saint was very far from sharing in this false 
security. One day he happened to meet a certain Father Rosetti 
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in the streets of Naples, and asked him what he thought of the 
situation. “Everything seems to show that we shall not be dis- 
turbed,” replied the Jesuit. “ Father,” answered the Bishop, “ you 
are lulling yourselves with delusive hopes. You will be driven out 
of Naples—yes, I tell you that you will be driven out of Naples. 
But woe, woe to the City of Naples, which will abandon the Faith 
likewise, little by little, as happened in England.” 

It was indeed perfectly true that King Ferdinand himself was 
devoted to the Company. “ Why,” he said, “should I proscribe 
these good religious, who have taught me the first principles of 
faith, and whose name is venerated among all my faithful subjects ?”” 
But his father, the King of Spain, brought pressure to bear on the 
Council of Regency to make them co-operate in his plan of exter- 
mination. On October 31, 1767, the councillors by a majority of 
votes decided that the Society of Jesus should suffer the same fate 
in Naples as in Spain. The young King at first refused to sign 
this death sentence, but his confessor, Bishop Latilla, urged that 
he was bound in conscience to obey his father, and at last he signed 
the decree with a trembling hand. Vesuvius was at the time 
belching forth immense masses of ashes which darkened the heavens, 
and the execution of the decree was deferred to the 20th of November, 
so as not to exasperate the people, who attributed the eruption to a 
chastisement from God. On that day the Neapolitan members of 
the Company were put on board vessels bound for Terracina, and 
thrown on the shores of the Pontifical States. 

Some thought that such measures were too violent to last, but 
Alphonsus saw clearly that the wave of irreligion which was passing 
over Southern Europe would go far before it spent its force. 
Sister Brianna Carafa, one of his penitents, was inconsolable 
at the loss of her confessor, the Jesuit Father Savastano. She 
hoped, she said, that he would soon be restored to his country. 
“God grant it!” answered the holy Bishop (Dec. 18, 1767), “ but 
with our present system it 1s impossible at the present time. We 
do not know what God may do in the future, but years and years 
will have to pass after my death and yours. You must therefore 
quiet yourself with the will of God. Not to be quiet is a great 
fault. When the thought comes say: ‘Lord, as Thou hast willed, 
so do I will also’” The good sister continued her lamentations, and 
he wrote again on Jan.'10, 1768: “I have received your letter and re- 
ply that this is not a time to stand and lament about desolations and 
temptations, but to pray to Jesus Christ continually day and night 
for the Church, which is assailed on all sides, and especially for 
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poor Naples, which is ruined, and one fears a greater ruin still. If 
one who loves Jesus Christ and has zeal for His honour does not 
pray, who will?” 

Such were Alphonsus’ thoughts on the condition of the Church 
on Jan. 10, 1768. Six days later, on Jan. 16, Ferdinand, Duke of 
Parma, nephew of the King of Spain, published the last of a series 
of flagrantly anti-papal edicts. This was all the more unbecoming 
as Parma was a fief of the Holy See. Clement XIII. replied by his 
montortum of Jan. 30, 1n which he appealed to the sacred canons 
and decrees of General Councils against violators of ecclesiastical 
liberty, and declared that the Duke’s edict was void, and that the 
Duke himself had fallen under the censures of the Church. The 
Duke replied by expelling the Jesuits to the number of 180, (about 
the same number as those expelled from Naples), from his dominions, 
and appealed to his big brothers. It was an excellent opportunity 
for the Courts of France, Spain, and Naples to bully a defenceless 
old man. The fact that he was the Vicar of Christ and their own 
spiritual father did not stop them. On April 16 the three courts 
summoned the Pope to withdraw his brief, or see his possessions 
invaded. “You can invade my States,” said the saintly Pontiff, 
“and drive me from Rome, but I will endure spoliation and exile 
like my predecessors rather than betray the Church.” Thereupon, 
on June 11, the King of France seized Avignon, while Neapolitan 
troops occupied Beneventum and Ponte Corvo on June 12. In addi- 
tion the King of Naples had required his vassal, the Grand Master 
of Malta, to expel the Jesuits from his island. This was done on 
April 22, while on May 9g an arré was registered in the Parlement 
of Paris by which the 5,000 Jesuits of France; who though no longer 
recognised as an Order, had been allowed to remain as individuals, 
were ordered to take a sacrilegious oath, or leave the country at once. 
These exiles, together with the 2,000 expelled from Portugal in 1759, 
the 5,000 from Spain and her colonies in 1767, and the 400 from 
Naples, Parma, and Malta, made up a heroic total of confessors for 
the faith. 

The Bishop of St. Agatha, who so loved the Church and the 
Society, had reason to feel sad. The vessel which bore the children 
of St. Ignatius was going down before his eyes. He had for the 
moment repaired his own little bark which had been so near ship- 
wreck, but it was doubtful how long he could continue to save it 
in such a furious sea. 
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CHAP. PHAR: a 
The Anti-Febronius,—1768. 


Alphonsus on returning to Arienzo began to reflect on the evils 
under which the Church was lamenting, and the best way of remedy- 
ing them. Recent events had shown that the regalism of princes 
constituted the supreme danger for religion. The kings were 
usurping spiritual power, and making use of it to declare war on the 
Papacy, enslave the bishops, destroy the religious orders, and over- 
throw the kingdom of Jesus Christ. The decree of Ferdinand IV. 
banishing the Jesuits ran as follows: “ Whereas the peace, safety, 
and happiness of our well-beloved people make it incumbent upon 
us to conform to the opinion of the Chamber of Abuses, and to the 
feelings of persons distinguished by their ecclesiastical character, 
learning, and piety, we, by virtue of the supreme and independent 
authority which we hold from God and by our sovereign power, do 
will and ordain that the Company of Jesus be abolished for ever in 
our States.” According to the decree thus put into the mouth of the 
young prince the king is a sovereign in the spiritual as well as in 
the temporal order. By a stroke of the pen, and without consulting 
the Pope, he may suppress religious orders established by the 
Church, and if the Pope protest against this usurpation of the 
powers which he himself holds from God,.he is to be punished for 
his audacity by the confiscation of his provinces. To this point had 
Caesarism come. } 

Such measures were one of the evils which afflicted the Church— 
ignorance of religion was another. Pastors who were either ill- 
instructed themselves, or already tainted by the growing spirit of 
infidelity, allowed faith to die out in their flocks, and morals to go 
to ruin. Only too often was it the case that the people, neglected or 
led into error, were ignorant of the doctrine, precepts, and practices 
of the Catholic religion they professed. 

A third and even still greater evil was the coldness of souls, 
whether secular or religious, towards Jesus Christ. The spirit of 
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Jansenism had penetrated everywhere—even into books of devotion 
which expressly claimed to treat of the love of God. 

But this deplorable state of things, instead of discouraging our 
Saint, only nerved him to strive agaimst the enemies of God and 
of the Christian people with more courage than ever. He had no 
sooner returned to his diocese than he began the composition of 
three works to combat the evils to which we have alluded. They 
appeared during the first six months of 1768. 

Among the regalist doctors during this second half of the 
eighteenth century, the German Nicholas von Hontheim, suffragan 
of the Archbishop-Elector of Treves, held a prominent place. 
Hontheim, who was born Jan. 27, 1701, had been a pupil of the 
Society, and a great student of canon law at the University of 
Louvain. In 1728 he returned to Germany, and was made auxiliary 
bishop in 1748. He published during the next years several learned 
historical works on the city of Treves. It was in 1763 that he 
published his celebrated book on The constitution of the Church and 
the legitimate power of the Roman Pontiff. His object was, he said, 
to bring back the different sects of Christianity to the Church. 
Innovators have ever concealed their attacks on the Papacy under 
the cloak of charity. Hontheim did not publish the work under 
his own name, but concealed himself under the title of Justinus 
Febronius, which he borrowed from his niece Justina, who was 
known in religion as Sister Febronia. 

According to him the government of the Church is not monar- 
chical. The power of the keys was communicated by Jesus Christ 
to the college of the Apostles, and in their persons to the Universal 
Church, so that the power is fundamentally and radically in the 
body of the faithful. It is, therefore, from the assembly of the 
faithful and not directly from God that every bishop hold his 
power. 

Among the episcopal body the Pope enjoys no more authority 
than other bishops. They are all vicars of Christ and pastors of 
Christ’s flock equally with him. The privilege of infallibility was 
not conferred on the Roman Pontiff but only on the Church repre- 
sented in a General ‘Council, to which the Pope is entirely 
subordinate. The primacy of the successor of Peter is limited to a 
primacy of honour, and does not extend to jurisdiction over other 
bishops. 

From these principles it follows that the Pope is to preside over 
the bishops, but possesses no jurisdiction outside his own diocese. 
He has consequently no right to reserve to himself the absolution of 
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certain sins, to accord dispensations, to grant religious orders the 
privilege of hearing confessions in other dioceses, or indeed to 
exempt anyone whatever from episcopal jurisdiction. 

General Councils may be legitimate without being summoned, 
approved, or confirmed by the Pope. There may be always an 
appeal from papal sentences to a future Council, which is the only 
supreme and infallible authority. When the Pope refuses to con- 
voke a General Council secular princes become invested with the 
right to do so. 

The prerogatives and privileges enjoyed by the Popes are 
usurpations, and should be annulled. Bishops should claim from 
the Council the rights they had lost, despise censures, and forbid the 
publication in their dioceses of pontifical bulls contrary to the 
sacred canons or prejudicial to the Church. 

Princes have the right of convoking a Council, of homie to 
it from the decisions of the Pope, of pronouncing against his 
decisions, and opposing these decisions with the royal non placet, 
and may continue in this state of opposition to the Roman Pontiff 
without being cut off from communion with the Church. 

All this meant Gallicanism pushed to its last consequences. It 
was schism and anarchy erected into a system. But a doctrine 
which despoiled the Pope of all authority was received with 
enthusiasm by the regalists. On the other hand it was condemned 
in 1764 by Clement XIII. as contrary to the rights of the Holy 
See and subversive of the government of the Church. That, how- 
ever, did not prevent it from gaining ground among the people. 
They did not, it is true, read the ponderous tomes of Febronius, but 
the heretical propositions contained in them became widely known. 
St. Alphonsus’ friend, Father Zaccaria, S.J.. and others wrote 
against the innovator, but the error still continued to spread. In 
France, Austria, and in Italy itself, Febronius was looked upon 
as a daring reformer, who had made his appearance at the right 
moment to deliver princes and bishops from the tyranny of the 
Apostolic See. 

Against this pretended reformer Alphonsus, too, resolved to 
defend the prerogatives of the Roman Pontiff. It required indeed 
no little courage to give prominence to the supreme authority of the 
Holy See at a time when the King of Naples was proclaiming his 
own unchecked authority and independence of the spiritual power; 
when he was banishing the Jesuits by virtue of his sovereign will; 
when four kings had banded themselves together to force the Pope 
to withdraw a decree of excommunication and despoil himself of 
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his prerogatives. In refuting the claims of the regalists of the court 
was he not about to sever the slender thread which kept his poor 
Congregation in existence? The Saint was conscious of the danger, 
but he pursued his design nevertheless, because, as he said on 
another occasion, to defend the Pope a man must be ready to die. 

So firmly rooted in his mind was this determination to combat 
regalism, that on his return from Naples he at first undertook to 
refute a French work hostile to the rights of the Holy See, and 
had even begun the printing of his reply when he suddenly found 
himself obliged to desist. The differences between the court of 
Rome and the government of Naples had been increasing in 
intensity every day, until both reviser and printer refused any 
longer to work for him. He therefore laid aside the unfinished 
pamphlet, and resolved to utilise the matter contained in it against 
Febronius, and have the new work published abroad. “The 
pamphlet against Febronius will be small,” he wrote to Remondini 
on March 3, 1768, “ at most it will be nine or ten folios, perhaps less. 
I beg your most illustrious lordship to let me know as soon as 
possible if you will decide to print it there; and if you would wish 
the cost of the printing to be at my expense, even so I shall be 
content; because I think that this pamphlet will be for the great 
glory of God and the good of the Church, to-day, one may say, 
everywhere trampled under foot.” 

Again he wrote on April 28, 1768: “ The little work will not be of 
more than ten or twelve folios, but it 1s necessary for me to toil over 
every word, because this pamphlet being brief will be read by all, 
even by F. (Febronius); all the more that it is in Latin; unlike so 
many thick volumes that I see written against F., which will be 
little bought and little read, because they are so voluminous and 
expensive.” 

When the work was finished there remained the great difficulty 
of transmitting the manuscript, for the vigilance of the government 
agents was such as to render its seizure on the way very possible. 
After telling Remondini that he had printed a few copies privately, 
as his manuscript was almost illegible from the number of its 
corrections, he continued : “ The other very urgent reason which has 
driven me to have it printed here secretly in Naples, and then send tt, 
is the great severity there is here in Naples towards such works. 
For if they had opened the box to look at the manuscript I.should 
have lost the labour of eight months, and should with difficulty, 
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-as I have written above, be able to succeed in doing it again. And 
therefore I will send you one copy, and if it is lost it matters 
little, because I will send you another, while I shall only have eight 
or ten copies struck off. It will cost me a little expense, but 
patience ! since this is a matter on behalf of the Church in this great 
storm which is passing.” ? 

The storm was every day increasing in fury, and it was deemed 
advisable that the work should appear without the name of either 
author or printer. The volume, bearing the title Vindiciae pro 
suprema Romani Pontificis potestate contra Justinum Febronium, was 
circulated far and wide by Remondinr’s private correspondents. 

In this refutation Alphonsus answers his opponent step by step. 
He begins by making short work of the unreal motive alleged by 
Febronius in justification of his book. The latter had stated that 
his reason for attacking Papal supremacy was that it prevented the 
return of the separated’ bodies to Catholic “unity. ““A* complete 
mistake, the Saint replied. ‘It is not the supremacy of the Pope 
which keeps dissidents from the Church, but their want of humility, 
which demands a liberty of conscience, and a gratification of self- 
will which the Church condemns. These men do not submit to the 
Councils, are which you claim invested with the supreme authority, 
any more than they submit to the authority of the Pope. Luther 
when condemned by the Sorbonne appealed to the Pope; he then 
appealed from, the Pope ill-informed to the Pope well-informed; 
then from the Pope well-informed to a General Council; and finally 
from a General Council to his own private judgement. Those like 
him all follow the same road—they laugh at Councils as well as at 
Popes. Febronius would have acted more honestly therefore had 
he attacked the Pope without alleging any bad reasons to explain 
his conduct.’ . 

As to the substance of the controversy the question was: What 
is the divine constitution of the Church? Is the Church a 
monarchy? Does the Pope possess the supreme power in it? Is 
he infallible? Is he superior to a Council? Does he possess 
immediate and ordinary jurisdiction over all the faithful and over 
all pastors? Has he the right to call causes to his own tribunal, 
to make laws binding on the whole Church, and receive the appeals 
of all Christendom? Febronius denied all this—Catholics affirm 
it. Who is to judge? , 

It will not do to fabricate a more or less fantastic charter like 
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those constitutions which are turned out of certain legislative 
assemblies every day, but we must recognise the immutable charter 
given by Christ to His Church. The only way then to arrive at a 
rational conclusion is to seek it from Christ Himself through the 
Gospels and Tradition. Febronius tried to support his novelties by 
texts taken from Holy Scripture or the Fathers, which he interpreted, 
in Protestant fashion, according to his own private judgement. 
Alphonsus confuted him on every point by the traditional sense of 
the texts. Finally he overwhelmed his opponent by more than six 
hundred quotations from the Fathers, Councils, and theological 
writers of the Church in favour of the pontifical prerogatives. 
Febronius asserted that the words of Christ: Tu es Petrus et super 
hance petram aedificabo ecclesiam meam. Ego rogavi pro te ut non 
deficcat fides tua. Pasce agnos, pasce oves, prove neither the 
supremacy nor the infallibility of the Pope, but only the power of 
the universal Church. Against this Alphonsus set the general 
interpretation of the Fathers, and the long series of the Councils. 
and the writers of the Church. All these authorities proclaim with 
one voice that Peter is the foundation on which the Church rests,. 
and that as such he possesses supreme authority and jurisdiction. 
The first five chapters of the book are filled with their testimony. 

The author then goes on to prove against Febronius that in order 
to establish a Church whereof all the members were to be united 
in one faith, God must have put at its head a supreme and infallible 
chief to decide controversies, and so prevent divisions and schisms. 
The monarchical form of government, says St. Thomas, 1s the most 
perfect of governments, because a single head is better adapted to: 
ensure the maintenance of peace and unity among the subjects. 
How many conflicting opinions, he asks, would there not be in the 
Church if men’s minds were not brought to unity by authority both 
single and supreme. Unus eligitur, says St. Jerome, ut capite 
constituio, schismatis tollatur occasio, one is elected that by the 
appointing of a head the occasion of schism may be removed. 
Febronius attributes the supreme and infallible power to a General 
Council alone. But if a Council cannot assemble, who is to decide 
debated questions and preserve unity? Moreover, even granting 
that the bishops come to an understanding among themselves, the 
legitimacy of the Council will be attacked, it will be alleged that 
the votes were not given freely or the questions sufficiently debated. 
Twenty different grounds of nullity will be advanced, and it will 
never be possible to decide questions of faith if there be nota final 
appeal to the supreme authority and incontrovertible judgement of 
the Pope. 
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In the Church, then, there 1s but one head—a supreme and in- 
fallible head, who possesses all jurisdiction over Christ’s fold, by 
whom all individual pastors are put in possession of their juris- 
diction, and whom all must obey. If he deems well he assembles 
Councils to examine grave questions, to put a curb on the contuma- 
cious, to give more publicity to definitions ; but while these gatherings 
are the most solemn voice of the Church, still the Church can make 
her voice heard without them. Moreover, Councils are legitimate 
only when they are convoked, directed, and confirmed by the Pope, 
who continues to be the head of the Church in assembly as he is of 
the Church dispersed. Neither bishops nor princes have the right to 
call an CG&cumenical Council; neither Patriarch nor Archbishop has 
the right to prestde over it except as the Pope’s delegate; no decree 
has the force of law until it is confirmed by the Pope. So too, no 
one has the right to appeal from the Pope to a future Council, as 
St. Antoninus says, because this would be to deny the supreme power 
of the Pope, or at least to constitute two supreme authorities, and so 
destroy the principle of unity. It is a heresy, adds the same Saint, 
to believe that one may appeal from a Pope to a Council. This 
is why Pius II. and Sixtus IV. issued sentence of excommunication 
against appellants to a future Council. 

After having thus shown the supreme power of the Roman 
Pontiff by the universal and perpetual testimony of the Church 
herself, Alphonsus concludes: “ Febronius to free himself from the 
authority both of Councils and Fathers declares that the Councils 
spoke in the dark ages of ignorance, when the truth was hid, and 
the sayings of the holy fathers were figurative or rhetorical. But 
I do not think that any right-minded man can be found to agree 
with Febronius in speaking thus of the Fathers and Councils, for 
in this way the force of all tradition might be evaded, since it 1s 
drawn only from these fountains, namely the Councils and holy 
Fathers. And on this point the Councils and Fathers rest their 
teaching on no slight foundation, for they rest it on the testimony 
of the Gospels themselves. Hence St. Bernard said, as we quoted 
above: ‘ The prerogative of pontifical infallibility is shown by the 
most constant and perpetual tradition of the holy Fathers.” And 
Melchior, ‘Cano concludes :)''. 4°. They who assert: that the 
Supreme Pastor may err in his judgement on the faith, are the 
plague and ruin of the Church.” 

The plague and ruin of the Church! Such a description of the 
Gallican and Febronian doctrine which was supported by a number 
of bishops and doctors, and put into practice by Catholic kings, 
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might well have seemed daring and exaggerated at the time, but 
events have since proved that Alphonsus had only too accurately 
gauged the consequences of the regalian heresy in its revolt against 
Pontifical supremacy. The outrages already perpetrated against the 
rights of the Pope were to be followed by others of a still more 
serlous nature. Before long Joseph II. constituted himself the 
standard-bearer of Febronianism in Germany, the regulator of the 
faith in his own States, the director of public worship and the 
sacristan of every parish in his realms. His brother Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, followed in his footsteps, and found an accom- 
plice in Bishop Scipio Ricci, the too famous president of the 
schismatical Synod of Pistoia (1786). In France the regalian 
doctrine gave birth to the civil Constitution of the Clergy, which 
was to lead priests to apostacy or to martyrdom. Napoleon raised 
the Church up from its ruins, but, autocrat as he was, he determined 
to have it a Church of the Febronian pattern. He imprisoned it 
within the Organic Articles which he fraudulently added to the 
Concordat, handed over to chosen officials the major cases hitherto 
reserved to the Pope, ordered the Metropolitans to confer canonical 
institution on bishops nominated by himself but rejected by the 
Pope, and finally convoked a Council at Paris to decide the most 
important questions, without the Pope, nay even against the Pope, 
whose states he had invaded and whose person he held in captivity. 
When put under sentence of excommunication he followed Febronius’ 
advice and mocked at all censures, until the day when dying a 
prisoner himself on the rock of St. Helena, he asked pardon of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. Tull far into the nineteenth century traces 
of this false teaching were to be found, and certain bishops still 
continued to describe as Gallican liberties the Four Articles of 1682. 
Down to the days of the second Empire it was claimed that the 
Pope had no immediate jurisdiction outside Rome itself, a doctrine 
which Pius IX. publicly declared was nothing but a renewal of the 
errors of Febronius.’ 

But the day was coming when God would put an end to this 
revolt of Catholics against their Head. At the Vatican Council, to 
which came 800 bishops from all parts of the world, judgement was 
passed on the great question of the sovereign power and infallibility 
of the successor of Peter, attacked for nearly two centuries, yet 
so boldly defended by St. Alphonsus. God willed that he should 
defend once more during the sitting of that august assembly the 
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truths for which he would have given his life. One of his sons 
gathered together in a volume, under the title of The Pope and the 
Council, the different writings published by the Saint between 1748 
and 1768 on the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope. The book 
was welcomed by Pius IX., who declared this publication of all the 
divers works of the most learned and holy Alphonsus de’ Liguori 
on the Roman Pontiff and Council to be most useful and opportune. 
“For now that the Gecumenical Council has just opened,” he said, 
3 it is most suitable that this supreme assembly of the whole 
Church, should have before its eyes the arguments of theological 
reason, the teaching of the Sacred Books, the perpetual and con- 
stant tradition of this Apostolic See, and of the Councils, Doctors, 
and Fathers, on the primacy, power, and prerogatives of the Holy 
See. Hence we congratulate you on having republished the writings 
of a Saint whose devotion to the Holy See was so conspicuous. They 
will bear the fruit which their learned and pious author would have 
wished.” * 

Even after his death therefore Alphonsus taught, and taught 
even more effectively than during his lifetime, the infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff; and surely a thrill of new joy must have passed 
through him in heaven when he saw defined as a dogma of faith 
that sovereign and infallible authority of which he had constituted 
himself the defender, and heard those Gallican and Febronian 
errors condemned which had been so often the object of his repro- 
bation. He had been in the brunt of the battle—it was but just that 
he should be crowned in the hour of victory. <A year later Pius IX. 
proclaimed Alphonsus de’ Liguori a Doctor of the Church, pointing 
out among the Saint's many merits that of having defended the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, when teaching ex 
cathedra, now at length dogmatically defined. 

But while labouring to disabuse the minds of the learned of dene 
errors, Alphonsus was not forgetful of the masses, who remained in 
ignorance of the sacred truths through the fault of pastors, who 
either did not preach at all or preached so as to be unintelligible to 
their hearers. Simultaneously with his work against Febronius, he 
published at the beginning of 1768 another for the instruction of 
the people. It first appeared in Italian. Soon after he translated 
it into Latin with the title: Jmstitutio catechetica ad populum in 
praccepta decalogi et in sacramenta. The Italian title gives fully the 
matter of the book: It runs as follows:—“ Instruction for the 
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people on the precepts of the decalogue, in order that they may be 
better observed, and on the sacraments, in order that they may be 
better received, for the use of parish priests and of missionaries and 
of all ecclesiastics who are employed in teaching Christian doctrine.” 
He had conceived the design of this work as early as 1764, but had 
been unable to find time for its composition. Three years later, 
however, the design was realised. “The book,’ he wrote to 
Remondini in Nov., 1767, “is small, but is full of matter. To write 
it I have read many instructions, long as they are; but these because 
they are too long and costly are little bought and little read. It is 
for this reason I have made my instruction short and compendious, 
and in a style perfectly simple, just as if one were speaking to the 
people. Still the style is altogether different from that of the work 
on the Faith.” 

This book consists of a series of detailed instructions containing 
a whole system of theology on the decalogue and the sacraments, for 
the use of pastors and missionaries striving to bring Christians back 
to the sericus practice of religion. Alphonsus takes each command- 
ment by itself, explains the duties which God imposes upon us 
through it, and enumerates the sins which violate it. In speaking 
of the sacraments, of the graces they confer, and the dispositions 
they require, he dwells especially on the dispositions necessary for 
recelving the sacrament of penance with fruit. The entire work 
reveals the theologian, the experienced missionary, and the saint. 

The following compendium of the general instructions given by 
the author to the catechist may give some idea of this little work : — 

“Whether you happen to be speaking of a mystery, a command- 
ment, or a sacrament,” he says, “always confirm your teaching by 
reasons, comparisons, and authentic examples—but avoid too many 
quotations and Latin quotations, and keep clear of scholastic ques- 
tions, for your hearers would quite fail to understand them. Be on 
your guard against putting forward teaching which paves the 
way to laxity. It is one thing to give instruction in the confessional 
where circumstances and individual cases enable you .to judge of 
what may be said without danger, and another to speak in the pulpit 
before crowds of ignorant hearers, ever hable to draw the most 
harmful consequences from your utterances. 

“Explain to your hearers the true nature of certain sins which 
they-do not regard as such, for if you do not they will contract 
vicious habits, the correction of which will be difficult for them, even 
when their consciences are better informed and they understand the 
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full gravity of such sins. So, too, instruct all on the obligation of 
avoiding the proximate occasions of sin. 

“Do not fill your discourses with witticisms and anecdotes, on the 
plea that by so doing you attract the people and win their attention. 
While I do not blame a jocose allusion when it springs naturally 
from the subject in hand, I cannot admit that it is right to transform 
the pulpit into a theatre, or instruction into pure amusement. The 
saints exerted themselves more to produce sorrow than mirth. 

“Use popular but dignified language. The word of God has no 
need of vain ornaments—the simpler it is, the more fruit it produces. 
When language is not within the comprehension of the people both 
speaker and hearers are losing their time. On the other hand avoid 
triviality, for it dishonours both pulpit and preacher. 

“ Conclude with a moral appeal exhorting your hearers to avoid 
sin, resist temptation, frequent the sacraments, and pray to Jesus and 
Mary. Bear in mind always that the scope of your instruction is 
not only to make religion known but to cause it to be practised.” 

The Instruction for the people met with wonderful success. It 
was used in all the missions for the catechetical instruction given to 
adults every evening before the sermon. Alphonsus attached the 
utmost importance to these instructions, for, as he used to say, if 
your hearers are ignorant of the truths necessary for salvation, of 
the commandments which they are bound to obey, and of the dis- 
positions required for receiving absolution, they may be influenced 
for a while by sermons on the last end of man, but they will never 
be seriously converted. The parish priests availed themselves of the 
little work for their catechetical instructions and Sunday homilies. 
It was because of its popularity and at the request of Remondini 
that the holy bishop made the Latin translation to which we have 
referred. 

We have yet another work written at this time. As a rule writers, 
even the most prolific and most zealous, confine ‘themselves to a 
certain general category of works which they find to be in harmony 
with their trend of thought. Alphonsus wrote on a great variety of 
subjects, dogma, morals, history, asceticism, and not. to please 
himself, but to minister to the various needs of the people. 
For twenty years he was almost constantly engaged on three 
different kinds of works, one for ecclesiastics, another for the people, 
and a third for souls living in retirement from the world. In this 
year, 1768, he was at one and the same time occupied in refuting 
Febronius, in his /ustruction for the people, and in writing a new 
ascetical work, the Practice of the love of Jesus Christ, a work which 
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he himself, in a letter to Remondini of Nov. 16, 1767, calls the most 
devotional and useful of all his ascetical books. 

The work was begun in October, 1767, and given to the press in 
March, 1768. “ Of my other work, the practice of the love of Jesus 
Christ,” he wrote to Remondini in that same month, “ already several 
sheets are printed, for I have already finished all the work. It 
will, I hope, be well received by the public, especially by nuns and 
other spirituai persons, for in it I have treated of all the virtues, with 
the most beautiful sayings and deeds of the saints which I could 
find with much labour. I am now on the brink of the grave and 
death is looking me in the face. I am therefore obliged to make 
haste, so that when he comes I may be able to bid him welcome.” 

Some time later in sending a copy, on June 18, to Sister Brianna 
Carafa, he wrote: “ Read in this book that last chapter especially, 
on temptations and desolations, but read first on desolations. And 
if it can be done easily show it to some other nun. The work is 
good for all but especially for nuns, and in Naples it has begun to 
be much praised. Little does it matter to me about praise. My 
desire is that my Lord Jesus Christ may be loved, especially in 
these times in which in Naples it seems that Jesus Christ is quite 
unknown. And so if others will not love Him let us at least love 
Him.” ; 

These last words show the idea which inspired the composition 
of the work. Jansenism had dried up men’s hearts. It had killed 
Christian piety by closing men’s eyes to the great law of love, the 
source of all virtue, and the principle of all sacrifice. As a 
matter of fact Jansenism and Jansenistic writers aim at making 
men not saints, but sages like Socrates or Epictetus. They 
exalt the moral virtues and vainly boast of practising them, 
and they falsify and destroy the theological virtues, without 
which man can never succeed in conquering his vices and 
moderating his passions. Alphonsus undertook to put before us 
Christian asceticism on its true basis—the love of Jesus Christ, which 
cures every vice and makes the soul capable of every virtue. Love, 
he says, with Holy Scripture, is the fulfilment of the law; or again 
with St. Augustine: “ Love, and then do what you will;” or with the 
author of the Imitation: “A great thing is love, a great good every 
way which alone lighteneth all that is burdensome, and beareth 
equally all that is unequal; for it carrieth a burden without being 
burdened, and maketh all else that is bitter sweet and savoury.” 
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“But how is this activerandegenerous love toycome into our hearts ? 
Alphonsus gave the:secret jhundreds:of times, but he does :so once 
‘more inithe opening: chapters of-this work: “If yourwish:to love 
Jesus Christ meditate:every day-on the love He showed you during 
‘the thirty-three years He sspent-on earth, and especially when He 
‘died for you on the tree cof the Cross. Love enkindles love.” 
“What the author-really wishes: to show us however is that>the love 
‘of Jesus in our soulowillbe:the: principle: of all. virtue, and lead us 
step by step to the summit of-the holy mountain. A text from the 
great Apostle serves*him at once both for theme and proof of his 
exposition of the virtues. 

St. Paul said tothe Corinthians : —“ Charity is patrent, 1s kind ; 
‘charity envieth-not, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed up, is not 
ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger; thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth 
‘all things, believeth all. things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” (1 Co7.-xi1l. 4-7). 

Each term in this enumeration becomes the title of a chapter— 
one after another figure the virtues of patience, mildness, purity of 
intention, fervour, humility, detachment from vainglory and self- 
interest, love of our neighbour, conformity with the will of God, love 
of the Cross, faith, hope, and finally heroic strength in the midst of 
temptation and desolation. Alphonsus describes each of these 
~virtues with a master hand, and shows by examples and by the 
sayings of the saints the degree of perfection with which they have 
been practised. What,-he asks, has: made the saints so gentle and 
patient, so humblexand detached,:so pure and disinterested, so-heroic 
that they have actually desired the cross like Jesus Himself? It 1s 
love, the love of Jesus, the desire to be: like Him, and above all-the 
wish-to give Him:love'for: love. What is it that enabled them: to 
‘find joy and peaceim the midst of tribulations? The love of Jesus. 
When one loves, trouble:is:not:felt:: U2 amatur non:laboratur. 

. Such as the philosophy»of thezascettcism developed:in this-work. 
in deriving all-the: virtues:from love, Alphonsus did-not forget that 
Catholic doctors «assign ‘three degrees to -the -spiritual life—the 
‘purgative, the illuminative, and:-the-unitive way. -He:merely estab- 
lishes the truth that:itis charity which elevates and-sustains the soul 
in its flight upward:to these herghts. It/is charity:which impels the 
soul to purge itself of;its:vaces.and:sins, which-excites it to the con- 
templation of Christ :and His virtues, which unites. the soul with 
Christ and transforms it into Him. 
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In this age of rush and hurry, when materialism is increasing 
every day, and the world is in danger of invading even the cloister,. 
a little mysticism would do even priests and religious no harm.. 
The great evil to-day both of clergy and people is that they do not: 
pray enough, and the reason why men do not pray is that they do: 
not love. But if love be absent, sanctity is absent, and if sanctity: 
be absent all the energy and natural virtues in the world, all the- 
preaching, visiting, catechising, schools, clubs, guilds, bazaars, con-- 
certs, may fill a man’s day from morning till night, but they will’ 
not bring souls to heaven. Only one thing will do that—the love of 
Jesus Christ.. But we cannot give to others what we do not possess: 
ourselves. If we tried to have some part of that passionate love of 
Jesus which the saints had; if every priest, let us say, were a Curé 
of Ars—and he could be if he prayed to be—the world would be 
converted before night. 
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CHAPTER, IV. 


A Martyr of Patience.—1768-1769. 


T. ALPHONSUS commenting on the words of the Apostle: 
“Charity beareth all things,’ shows how the love of Jesus 
Christ gives a man strength and courage to support all sufferings of 
the soul, and all maladies of the body, even the most violent torments. 
He who keeps his eyes fixed on the wounds of Jesus forgets his own 
pains. The martyrs went joyfully to the rack and to the fire, not 
because they were insensible to suffering, but because love shrinks 
before neither pain nor death: Nox hoc fectt stupor sed amor. 
Scarcely had his pen enforced the lesson when he was called to 
practise it himself to a heroic degree. God overwhelmed Job with 
sufferings to test his fidelity. He now did the same to the holy 
bishop, to show before the world the pure gold of his love. 

After Alphonsus had concluded the works of which we have just 
spoken, he felt a strange sensation of illness in all his limbs, fol- 
lowed within a brief space by attacks of fever which caused the 
doctors considerable anxiety. They spoke of a malignant fever. 
“Then let me have oil and water at once,” said the patient with a 
smile, “ice-water to allay the fever and the holy oil to die well.” 
This was but the beginning of the malady. Before long he was 
attacked by terrible pains in the right side, which afterwards seemed 
to concentrate themselves in the hip-bone.. “I am still in bed with 
blisters,” he wrote to Sister Brianna Carafa on June 25th, 1768, 
“without saying mass, and I am content because it is the will of 
God, and it is now fifteen days. Pray to Jesus Christ that He may 
give me a perfect uniformity, and pray for the Church.” The 
malady grew worse throughout the month of June, as he himself 
wrote to Villani on June 29, 1768: “As to my infirmity, after so 
many remedies, I am in the same state and perhaps more tormented 
than at first with the pain of sciatica. The doctors seem as if they 
do not know what to think, and therefore I have resolved to leave 
things to God, and to embrace my pain as much as God wishes. In 
a few days I shall go to St. Agatha to make the visitation there © 
and that of Durazzano. I hear there is peace with Maffei, but I do 
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not know how this peace will be able to turn out a lasting one. For 
the rest I say in these dangerous times we must get what we can. 
I hear already that Brother Francis (Tartaglione) has again been 
taken home from Naples. Fzat voluntas tua. Tell me if his: fever 
is continual, and what the doctors think of his case.’ I bless your 
Reverence and all. Your Reverence’s brother, Alfonso Maria of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

His hopes were not destined to be realised, although the violence 
of the attack diminished and eventually he was entirely free from 
it. He wrote to Sister Brianna Carafa early in July, saying: “ By 
the grace of God I am to-day without fever, after nineteen days in 
bed with catarrh of the chest. . . . . Never give up communion, 
and do not hesitate. After the night comes the day. But the day 
that alone we should desire in this life is that day when we shall see 
and love God face to face. Pray. to Jesus Christ for me, who lie 
in this bed like a piece of wood. Let us say always, ‘My dear 
despised Jesus, how it is sweet to suffer for Thee. When you write 
to Father Savastano (S.J.) give him many good wishes from me.” 
Again he wrote to the same on July 17: “Thank you for the cake 
and the sweetmeats, but you already know I take but few sweet- 
meats, and if you go on omitting communion you may send me 
the whole monastery in sugar, but I shall give you up. I say this 
because in your letter you do not say a word to me about com- 
munion, and so J am afraid you have committed some fault in this 
respect. I repeat, when you do not know at the first glance that you 
are certainly in mortal sin, communicate always, always. Do you 
understand? And I will have no excuses. It is from communion 
that I hope for your perseverance and all the advance of your soul. 

I bless you. Do not cease to pray always, always for the 
Church.” 

In spite of his suffering he did not cease for a single day to 
communicate with his vicar general about the business of the 
diocese. A persistent drought had for a long time past been doing 
great damage to all the country round Arienzo. The cisterns were 
completely dry, the lack of water was felt everywhere, and the 
people were praying with tears for a cessation of the scourge. 
Alphonsus, too, begged Our Lord to have pity on his children, but 
he did not fail to tell them at the same time that God would not 
grant any:relief until the people abandoned their sins. A company 
of soldiers had arrived at Arienzo a month before, and there being 


1 Brother Francis Tartaglione recovered of this illness. He did not die till March 
21, 1774. 
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no barracks to accommodate them they were billeted in private 
houses all over the town: Many disorders and scandals were the 
result. Alphonsus consulted the syndic, Salvatore Romano, who 
was thoroughly devoted to him, with the object of having the men 
lodged under one roof. The settlement of the matter was however 
delayed, and the Saint was obliged to write the following appeal 
on July 18, 1768: “My Don Salvatore, see how many days have 
passed, and matters are not yet settled about the house, and the 
soldiers continue to act even worse than at first. Let your lordship 
consider that of all the sins which follow you will have to render 
an account to God. How can we expect to have rain if these 
sins are not stopped? I beg you to come and see me quickly, to 
consult as to what is to be done; and giving you my pastoral bene- 
diction I remain your most illustrious lordship’s most truly obliged 
servant, Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

The syndic went without delay and the result of the conference 
was that the soldiers were suitably housed. When called as witness 
later on at the process of beatification Don Salvatore declared: 
“The first time I saw the servant of God was in Naples. . . . I 
was at that time a convictor in the Chinese College, and he came to 
give a ¢viduo. I heard him preach and I think went to confession to 
him. This was in 1754. The second time was in St. Agatha when 
I visited him with Mgr. Puoti, Canon Puoti and other gentlemen of 
Arienzo on his arrival in the diocese. The third time was here in 
Arienzo when he came. . . to live here because of his illness and by 
order of the doctors. ... My conversations with him were about 
the things of God, the putting an end to sin or some scandal, and 
giving alms to the poor.” | 

Meanwhile the long desired clouds failed to appear in the blue 
sky, and the time was rapidly approaching when there would be 
absolutely no water left. Alphonsus announced that on July Io 
a novena of prayer and preaching would be commenced, that the 
people might do penance and God’s wrath be averted from’ then. 
Weak as he was at the time he preached the novena himself. His 
servant Alexis Pollio, in his evidence at the process, has left the fol- 
lowing account of the marvellous success which attended it: “ One 
can hardly imagine the state of affliction in which the people were 
plunged. Monsignore, moved to pity by their distress, began a 
novena in the church of the Annunciation. The Capuchin fathers 
brought in by him to hear confessions went about the neighbouring 


1 The reader will remember that the Saint had saved the life of Ciro Lettieri, Don 
Salvatore’s predecessor, during the famine riots. v. supra, p. 94. 
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villages every evening, exhorting the inhabitants to come and hear 
the word of God. The Bishop spoke with extraordinary fervour. 
On the first day of the novena he told his hearers to be of good 
cheer for on the 26th, the feast of St. Anne, the Blessed Virgin 
would come to their aid. The day came, and the sky was still cloud- 
less, but the weather suddenly changed, the heavens became black, 
and a deluge of rain fell upon the land. Next day Monsignore 
grew more ill than ever, so that it was impossible for him to go on 
with the exercises.” 

God had but granted the respite necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of this great act of charity towards his people. During the 
closing of the novena the sciatic pains attacked him with a violence 
he had never experienced before. The fever increased every day, so. 
that soon fears were entertained for his life. Someone proposed 
that he should send to Naples for a doctor, but his reply was: “ The 
doctors of Naples are no more good at working miracles than those 
of Arienzo.” The doctors who attended him however insisted on 
a consultation, telling the vicar general and Father Villani that the 
case was very grave, and that if their advice were not followed they 
would not be responsible for the bishop’s life. Alphonsus’ one 
thought now was to prepare himself to appear before God. One day 
when a father came to see him before celebrating mass he called 
him to his bedside, and said in a tone of the deepest humility : 
“Pray to God to have mercy on me. I have full and entire con- 
fidence in Jesus and in my good Mother Mary, but alas! I have cor- 
responded so ill with divine grace!” At times when the terrible 
thought of the last account was upon him he used to exclaim: “O 
- my God, enter not into judgement with Thy servant, but be merciful 
to him according to Thy great mercy.” 

His pains became so acute and so continual that the doctors, 
about the middle of August, thought that the time had come for the 
administration of the last sacraments. The holy old man then 
made his will. It was anything but a formidable document. His 
agent had just put into his hands four hundred and twenty ducats 
from the rents of the episcopal menzsa. The testator handed over 
this sum to the archpriest, asked that a certain part of it should be 
devoted to masses at Arienzo and St. Agatha for the repose of his 
soul, and the remainder distributed two hours after his death among 
his servants and the poor. Finally he wished his body to be taken 
to St. Agatha and buried in the cathedral. 

Between the fifteenth and twentieth of August his condition ap- 
peared so hopeless that the inhabitants of Arienzo began to make 
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arrangements for the funeral. Extraordinary honours were to be 
paid to the servant of God, who had far outdistanced his pre: 
decessors. It was arranged that after the funeral service at Arienzo 
the body should be taken to the nearest village escorted by all the 
clergy in surplices, and all the members of the confraternities with 
lighted torches; the clergy of this village were to continue the pro- 
cession as far as the neighbouring one, and so on through the nine 
miles which separate Arienzo from the cathedral city. At the gates 
of St. Agatha the clergy secular and regular, accompanied by all the 
confraternities of the city, were to head the procession on its way 
to the cathedral where the funeral service was to be celebrated with 
the greatest pomp. 

The Saint’s last hour seemed to have arrived, when God was 
pleased to call him back to life. A letter from Father Mazzini to 
the Superior of the Redemptoristines of Scala closes with the 
announcement of an unexpected change. “Our father,” he says, “is 
so far a victim to fever and sciatic pains that he is obliged to remain 
seated always in an armchair, without being able to go to bed. He 
does not say mass—he cannot even recite the rosary. Everything 
makes us fear that Our Lord intends to take him to Himself, yet we 
continue to make novena after novena in order that he may be left a 
little longer with us, for the glory of God and the good of our be- 
loved Congregation. Please recommend him to Jesus and Mary. 
As for me, who am now a useless servant by reason of my in- 
firmities, I pray that Our Lord may shorten my life if thereby I 
could prolong that of our well-beloved father.” But this sorrowful 
letter closed with a joyful postscript: “ Good news this morning ; he 
has been able to take a little nourishment and to sleep for a few 
moments, though hitherto absolutely unable to do either.” God had 
been touched by the prayers of the Congregation of which Alphonsus 
was the only stay in those times of persecution. 

It would be difficult to describe the martyrdom, and still more 
difficult to describe the heroic patience of Alphonsus during those 
days of acute suffering. The malady spread from the hip-bone 
where it had first become localised to the back and thence through 
all the body. Soon it reached the vertebrze of the neck and bent 
them so much, that from behind he appeared like a man without a 
head. His head was so fixed against his chest that it was difficult 
to understand ‘how he could even breathe in such a position. It was 
this which made him unable to lie upor a bed, and compelled him 
to remain motionless in an armchair. The pressure of the chin, with 
its beard, upon his chest soon brought on a wound which he bore 
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without saying a word. When the doctors first noticed it the sore 
already threatened to become gangrened. They endeavoured to lift 
his head in order to dress the wound, but were obliged to desist, for 
violence might have broken the neck. Eventually, however, they 
did succeed, by laying him on his side, in being able to examine the 
wound and apply remedies; but no remedy succeeded in straighten- 
ing the neck. During the remaining nineteen years of his life 
Alphonsus continued to be a cripple, with his head bent down on his 
chest, and was never for a moment able to raise his eyes to heaven. 
Yet with a patience greater than that of Job never once during this 
long martyrdom did he complain. Turning to the crucifix before 
him he would exclaim: “I thank Thee, O Lord, for giving me some 
share in the sufferings Thou didst endure when Thou wert nailed to 
the cross. I wish to suffer, O my Jesus, in the manner and to the 
extent that thou desirest. Only give me patience. Burn, cut, do not 
spare here below, but spare me in eternity. Unhappy souls of the 
lost, you are suffering terrible pains and you suffer without merit. 
But for us who love God, oh! how sweet it is to suffer and die, 
embracing the cross! ” 

The doctors never ceased to admire his heroic patience. “ Seeing 
him thus calm and unmoved,” said the physician Mauro, “we felt 
that pain had no power over him. Even were there nothing but the 
terrible wound which penetrated his chest to the bone—what 
courage was required to support the infection of it! I had attended 
him in many illnesses, especially in this last which caused him a 
veritable martyrdom, and never once did I hear him utter a complaint 
or a groan. His soul, ever united with the Divine will, completely 
dominated his poor body.” “Had I to support such torments,” said 
one of the physicians of the capital, who had treated the wound in 
his chest, “it would have driven me into a state of frenzy.” Those 
who witnessed this long agony could never understand the constant 
serenity of the Saint. But St. Augustine has given us the explana- 
tion, and the only one, of such endurance: “ When we love we do 
not suffer, or the suffering itself is loved.” 

After a sleepless week spent on a chair they succeeded in moving 
him, still clothed in his habit, to a mattress, where he was obliged to 
lie night and day in the same position. This state of things lasted 
from August 22 until October 2, that is to say, for forty days, 
“ during which,” says the vicar general, Rubini, “he was to be seen 
lying motionless but invincible, triumphing over pain without mani- 
festing the least desire for relief. Nay, he found a way for adding 
to his pain, and making up for the daily scourging which he could 
no longer inflict on himself, by lying on his rosary beads.” 
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He obeyed the doctor’s orders like a child. Disagreeable medi- 
cines and painful blisters were accepted by him without a word, not 
with the desire of prolonging his life but solely as an act of 
religious obedience. “J am but a decrepit old. man,” he said one 
day to the doctors; “ what hope can I have, or what can I pretend to. 
be fit for? If I take your medicines it-is because obedience to you 
is obedience to God.” 

His inexhaustible good humour at times furnished: him with 
pleasantries for the doctors on the trouble they were giving them- 
selves to restore his dilapidated body. “ You will persist,” he said, 
“in buttressing me up with props and supports of all kinds, but 
some fine day you will raise one of these props a little too much, 
and the whole scaffolding will tumble to pieces.”. Often he would 
turn aside some question about his sufferings with a bright answer. 
“Do you sleep at night?” one of his parish priests asked him. 
“My dear father,’ he replied, “I spend my days driving away flies, 
and my nights in catching spiders.” A canon expressed his compas- 
sion at seeing the bishop with his head sunk on his chest: “ Do not 
be alarmed,” he said smiling, “my head will never go any lower— 
it has reached the xe plus ultra. They have so often called me 
‘wry neck, that now it is tied in a knot.” * 

All the letters written by Alphonsus during these days of trial 
breathe a spirit of admirable resignation. On Aug. 18, 1768, when 
the danger was at its height, he wrote to his friend, Salvator 
Tramontana: “It is now six days since I have said mass; I have 
blisters on the leg, and I wish to stay so all my life if it be God’s 
will. Pray Our Lord that He may give me perfect uniformity.” 
In another letter a few days later he wrote to the same friend: “I 
continue to carry the cross of my infirmity. To-morrow will make 
fifteen days in bed, and on Monday I had been fifteen days 
without saying mass, and I see no improvement in my illness. My 
digestion seems destroyed, but I.am content because it is the will 
of God.” In another letter of the end of August he describes. his 
condition to Sister Brianna Carafa: “Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 
Now that I am in a state to reply, I reply. During the past days I 
have been ill. I have received Viaticum several times, and one day I 
was very near death. But now I am a little better and without 
fever, out of bed, but on a chair day and night, and encompassed 
with pains. I say this that you, Reverend Sister, may pray to Jesus 
Christ every day that He may give me the grace of offering Him 
this as I ought.” | | 


1Collo storto, twisted neck, also means hypocrite in Italian. 
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With the month of October began the period of convalescence— 
if one can apply such a term to what was a perpetual affliction. He 
was then permitted to rise for a few hours, to take a few steps on 
crutches, and to be wheeled on a roller chair into the fresh air for 
a short time. “As for the pains,” he wrote to Father Villani, Oct. 8, 
1768, “they are just the same. They make me go about on crutches, 
held up by two men, and it is already six days that I have done so, 
but neither by that nor by the little carriage does it seem to me that 
I get any profit. The nights are all lke days. Nature feels re- 
pugnance, but it seems to me that in my will I am resigned to the 
will of God. Remember me in the mass, that God may give me per- 
fect resignation.” Onthe 19th of October he wrote to Sister Brianna : 
“T am better, because I-am out of danger of death; for the rest I 
remain crippled and full of pains, so that I cannot move, and the 
nights are like days, and this now for three months. May God be 
ever blessed for having given me this little present. Let us come to 
yourself. It 1s these whims which make me tremble for you. Thank 
God that you have found a good Superior. If it had been another 
you would already have run down to the grates and become like all 
the rest. You wish to become a saint, and yet you do not wish to be 
contradicted, and you would like always to be consoled with interior 
sweetness. . . . With regard to penances, tell me the state of 
-your health, because I intend to make you take them up again. Do 
not omit communion, and recommend me to Jesus Christ that He 
may give me resignation in this infirmity. You have made me 
laugh by the last thing you have written—/¢ell me if you are coming 
in November. I repeat that I am crippled from head to foot, and 
it is now three months. Certainly I shall continue so all the winter, 
and perhaps for all my life; but I repeat, I thank Our Lord for this 
present, nor do I want to get well. Only pray to God that He may 
give me resignation. Your most humble servant, Alfonso Maria, 
Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

On November 18, 1768, a holy nun of Palestrina wrote him this 
beautiful letter: “ Most-illustrious and most Reverend Lord, and 
‘most worshipful Patron—For-a long time my heart has strongly 
urged me to come to your feet by means of this humble letter, but I 
repressed my desire with the thought of my unworthiness. But 
several times when my Sacramented Lord-has come to me the desire , 
has been further enkindled, so that I-could not but communicate it 
to Father Don Francis Longobardi, our most honoured visitor, and 
He praised your lordship’s goodness to me, and gave me courage 
to come with this rude letter to your feet. 
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“The sweet nourishment that the reading of your books brings to 
my spirit, so weak though it is, both the books for nuns, and that on 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, the way that God communicates 
Himself to me by means of your writings, and the lights and graces 
I receive in them from our merciful Lord, make me hope that God 
wishes me to be sanctified by your means. Wherefore do not refuse 
me the favour that I ask for the love of Jesus Christ and of Mary, 
which is that you will say a votive mass for me in honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament or the Sacred Heart, and in it beg that I may | 
find mercy, and obtain the salvation of my soul and that of all my 
relations. This is the favour that I beg, and for several months I have 
had the inspiration to ask for so great a good. But I repeat that I 
wish the holy mass to be celebrated by your most illustrious Lord- 
ship, as Our Lord makes me desire. I know that myself I do not 
deserve so great a good, but I deserve to receive a favourable 
hearing for the love of Jesus and Mary. In the visits that I make to 
our Sacramented Jesus, I remember you always, and I will not fail to 
offer my holy communions for you, badly though I make them. 

“T greatly wish to become a saint and to belong altogether to 
Jesus, whose consecrated spouse I became in this Farnesian convent, 
fifteen years ago. Oh, how I lament not having profited better by 
the graces I have had. O my kind Father, shall I save my soul? 
How greatly I fear for my salvation, seeing my tepidity in the 
service of my God. I implore the help of your holy sacrifices and 
your holy pastoral benediction. Humbly kissing your consecrated 
hands, with deep respect and veneration, I protest myself from my 
heart, as I am, your most illustrious and most Reverend Lordship’s 
most humble, most devoted and most obliged servant, Mary 
Clementine of Jesus.” 7 

The Saint replied, Dec. 8: “I have received your most honoured 
letter. My Reverend Sister commands me that I should say a mass of 
the most holy Sacrament for her. She can obtain it by her prayers 
that I can serve her, for it is now four months that Our Lord 1s 
making me a present. I am crippled and all encompassed with 
pains. Not only can I not say mass, but I cannot even move. | 
bless Jesus Christ continually that He gives me a share in His Cross, 
and I hold this infirmity for a sign that God wishes me to be 
saved, and that He is making me compensate here for a part of my 
sins. Nevertheless I shall not omit to recommend you to Jesus 
Christ in the communion which I make every morning, that Our 
Lord may make you all His own; for, as I see from your letter, Jesus 
Christ wishes you to be a saint, and He has deigned to give you His 
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holy love. It consoles me that my poor books have helped to make 
you fervent. If I love Jesus Christ but little it consoles me at 
least that others love Him much, and I try to make them do so. I 
will help you by praying for you at communion, but I wish you, 
Reverend Sister, to do the same for me, and to obtain for me a per- 
fect resignation in this infirmity, and then I shall be able to become 
a saint. Salute Padre Don Francesco Longobardi for me; and full 
of esteem, I sign myself your most devoted and most obliged true 
servant, Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 7 

Even from the Saint’s reticence in these letters we may gather 
the greatness of his sufferings. The acute pain gradually subsided, 
but his penance did not end. Henceforth he was confined to his cell, 
either in his armchair or his bed, with nothing free but his head 
and his hand. But with that heroic strength which only love can 
give he said to himself that, sick or well, his time belonged to God 
and the souls of his fellow men. And since God left him his head 
to think and his hand to write he resolved to continue his works, 
when not prevented from doing so by the acuteness of his pains. 
On Oct. 9, 1768, he wrote to Remondini: “I said some time ago 
that I had to give the exercises to the clergy of Naples in the month 
of November, but Our Lord has willed that I should commence from 
the beginning of August another sort of exercises which I shall con- 
tinue to make through November and through all this winter... From 
August up till now I am seized with pains of the nerves for life, so 
that I can no longer walk, nor even move without pain. I am con- 
fined to bed, and I thank God.that He has given me this little 
present.” He then proceeds to discuss with his publisher the literary 
labours he had undertaken in spite of his illness. “I have already 
commenced to print,” he said, “the little book on the Ceremonies of 
the Mass, and while I am kept in bed with this illness I have com- 
posed a refutation of a certain anonymous book, reprinted in Naples 
on the Honorarium of the Mass, in which the French author pretends 
that all alms for mass should be abolished, and we should return to 
the custom of the first centuries and say one sole mass for all in 
common, at which all should make their oblations, with which the 
churches and priests would be maintained. But I have shown that 
this ancient custom is impossible to put in practice nowadays for 
many reasons. I shall put this little treatise at the end of the book 
of the Ceremonies as a third part.” ? 


‘Tf the author is right in saying (supra p. 229, ec. 1.) that the Saint in 1767 had . 
resolved never to see Naples again, we see from this letter that he afterwards changed his 
mind.—T’r. 

2 The work to which he refers was by Antoine Guiard, a French Benedictine, published 
in 1748. 
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He was at the same time working at another dissertation against 
a regalist opponent of the immunities of the Church: “I preserve 
the manuscript of this dissertation,’ says Tannoia. “It was only 
sketched out, because his director Villani advised him not to publish 
it under the circumstances.” 

This love of work in an old man who seemed at the point of 
death excited the admiration of.all. “If it has been said of St. 
Jerome,” observed a priest, “that, he triumphed over his maladies by 
continuing to read and write unceasingly, if our wonder is. excited ,at 
the amount of writing done by St. Gregory, sick and infirm as he 
was, our amazement is still greater at the numerous works done by 
Mgr. Liguori in a state to which neither St. Jerome nor St. Gregory: 
were ever reduced.” Several of his friends, convinced that such cen- 
tinuous application must be bad for him, begged Father Villani to 
moderate the Saint’s zeal, but Alphonsus humbly justified his. con- 
duct by answering that he did not abridge any of his devcticns, or 
neglect any of the details connected with the government of his 
diocese. “During the time. that is.stall left. me,” he.added, “1I:do 
not consider that it:1s enough for:me to fold my arms and look 
up to heaven!” Alas, even looking up to heaven was now impos- 
sible for him. Several times Villani returned to the charge. 
Alphonsus always answered that labour was a distraction for him, 
that his works might be of some service to-souls, and that besides 
whenever he had other duties to fulfil he at once left his writing. 

He may indeed be believed when he says that he would not have 
sacrificed a single exercise of devotion to the pleasure of satisfying 
his natural activity. In sickness as well.as in health he followed 
rigorously the daily routine prescribed for him by his director. He 
was to be seen, whenever the state of his health permitted, observing 
with the most perfect regularity the devout practices which had 
become habitual with him. Every morning she prepared himself, 
after half an hour’s meditation, to receive holy communion, which 
he never omitted. Then came the thanksgiving which lasted for an 
hour, and after that the reciting of his office. After dinner,, his 
one meal in the day, came a short recreation, a siesta, and the usual 
hour of spiritual, reading and meditation. He then gave audiences 
or devoted his time to study. In the evening, despite his fatigue he 
continued to gather his household-round him to say the rosary, the 
litany of Loretto, and their other customary night prayers. 

The only thing that saddened him, was the fact that since his 
illness he had been unable to-say mass. Owing»to the way -his | 
body was bent he regarded it as difficult if not. entirely impos- 
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sible for him to take the Precious Blood. His letters and the record 
of his conversations during this time show that, notwithstanding his 
absolute resignation, he suffered keenly from this privation. God 
was pleased after a while to end it. 

“On the Saturday preceding the last Seen of August, 1770,” 
says Tannoia—|[this is a mistake for 1769], “the Father Master 
Marcorio, then Prior of the convent of St. Augustine, invited him to 
preach in his church on the following Sunday, the feast of the cord. 
Alphonsus accepted the invitation, and in conversation told him of 
the pain which he suffered in being unable to celebrate. The Father 
Master, seeing his affliction, told him that necessity excused him 
from kéeping the less essential rubrics, and showed him how he 
could manage to take the chalice by making use of a chair (poteva 
adattarst sopra una sedia). On hearing this Alphonsus was over- 
joyed, and having made two or three experiments, he celebrated on 
Sunday with indescribable consolation. After Vespers he preached 
at St. Augustine's, and could not cease thanking the Father Master 
for his so precious «advice. 

“Full of joy the same day he told the news to his brethren: 
“To-day, the 27th instant, so he wrote to Father Villani, ‘I have 
begun to say mass again, and I hope to continue to say it. All the 
difficulty was in taking the Precious Blood, but we have thought of 
a certain way which I put into execution this morning. Glorza Patri, 
and to-day I am going to preach in a large church, meaning the 
church of the Augustinian fathers. And on the gth of December he 
wrote to. Father Nicholas Sapio in Palermo: ‘I say mass every. 
morning’ ... From that time no day passed that he did not 
celebrate; and he obtained from Rome the permission to say the 
Mass of Our Lady for this end every day.” 

Some have thought that the Saint used a tube in taking the. 
chalice, but. this was positively denied by the witnesses at the pro- 
cess. For a moment he supported himself on a chair, and leaned 
his head back assisted by a brother or a priest, and so communi- 
cated. The Promotor Fidei objected to this as a bar to canonisation, 
but the Postulator of the Cause was able to give precedents, and 
answer satisfactorily all his objections. » 

Thenceforth he celebrated every day, and with this one exception 
was so exact in the observance of the least of the rubrics that he 
would not dispense with a single genuflection. By the most painful 
efforts he used to succeed in bending his knee until it touched the 
ground, although at times he had not sufficient strength to raise him- 


1 Tarn. 1. 44. 
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self up again. At such times he would fall back heavily to the 
predella until he was assisted to his feet. “By the grace of God,” 
he wrote to Father Villani on Sept. 1, 1769, “I continue to say mass, 
though with great fatigue, and after the mass I am overcome with 
perspiration.” Yet his bodily weakness had no influence on the 
fervour of his soul. “When I used to assist at the holy Bishop’s: 
mass,” said the Dean, James Morgillo, “ he looked to me as though he’ 
were not a man but an angel at the altar, and when he rested on the 
chair to communicate his face appeared quite changed and shone 
like that of one in ecstasy.” When he made his thanksgiving 
during a mass said by his chaplain or some other priest, he re- 
mained seated, but at the Jzcarnatus est, as well as at the Consecra- 
tion, he let himself slip to the ground, and there remained bent to 
the earth until his servant came to help him back to his chair. 

To the sufferings which God imposed upon him the Saint never 
failed to add his own voluntary penances. He allowed himself 
barely five hours of sleep on his hard bed. His one meal in the day 
consisted of a soup and some vegetables. Indeed it was now very 
painful for him to eat, and he was obliged to drink through a tube. 
At first he used tubes made of wood or iron, because the Rule for- 
bade the use of precious metals; but as these instruments either be- 
came rusty or were soon broken, he was eventually induced to make 
use of a silver tube, believing it to be lead. In the evening he took 
only a little coffee or lemonade. 

Meanwhile the doctors thcught it necessary to order him to take 
a daily drive. During the famine he had sold his horses and 
carriage, and had not thought of replacing them. He was therefore 
not a little embarrassed by this latest prescription. He was of 
course bound to obey his doctors, but could he justly expend on the 
purchase of a carriage the money so urgently needed by the poor? 
“Why these drives,” he asked, “now that, thank God, I am well . 
again?” His friends, however, cut the Gordian knot for him by 
ordering a carriage and pair of horses at Naples without his know- 
ledge. The Saint at first thought that these were a present from his 
brother Hercules, and actually wrote to thank him, but on learning 
that the outfit had cost one hundred and thirteen ducats (422 12s.), 
and that he had to pay this sum, he reproached his friends for 
having put him to so much expense. “ You might have economised,” 
he complained, “ by purchasing a more modest outfit.” This would 
‘have been difficult indeed, for the equipage had already become a 
source of considerable amusement to the inhabitants of» Arienzo. 
When the poor invalid was borne through the streets by his 
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prancing steeds he could not, had he not been deaf, have failed to 
catch some such remarks as these made by the onlookers: “Old. 
bishop, old coachman, old carriage, and old horses! ” Indeed 
everything was so very ancient that the frequent accidents which re- 
sulted combined to make the drive anything but a diversion. Some- 
times it was a trace which broke. One of the horses too had a habit 
of turning round and round, and then falling down and refusing to 
get up till its ears were pulled. At another time the coachman 
drove right against a post with such violence that Alphonsus felt, to 
use his own words, as if his head were coming off his shoulders. 
One evening a wheel broke, the vehicle upset, and the bishop had a 
narrow escape of being killed on the spot. The brother and the 
servant who accompanied him took him home half dead between 
them. But not all his misadventures could provoke him into the 
slightest manifestation of impatience, or induce him to get another 
carriage. 

No sooner had he taken his seat for one of these drives than he 
began to recite certain accustomed prayers. Then he had read for 
him by his attendant the life of a saint or some work on ecclesiasti- 
cal subjects. Frequently he directed his coachman to take him to 
the church of Santa Maria a Vico, and there he made his visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. On such occasions the faithful would gather 
‘round him, and the holy old man never failed to kindle their 
devotion by a few fervent words. After this he returned to his 
carriage and resumed the reading until his arrival at the house. 

When after two years he found his health much improved, his 
scruples about the carriage returned, and he proposed to sell it for 
the benefit of the poor. The vicar general, the doctors, and the 
members of his household in vain represented to him that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to get fresh air in this way. However 
he gave up his own will on the command of his director, Father 
Villani. 

Thus lived Alphonsus, always in pain and always resigned, as 
‘poor and mortified in sickness as he had been in health, as laborious 
and penitent now as in the days of his strength. Domunic Spato, a 
canon of Girgenti in Sicily, who had occasion to see him at this 
period, wrote to Father Blasucci: “I have admired Naples, I have 
admired the magnificence of Rome, but nothing has made such an 
impression on me as the admirable life of Mgr. de’ Liguori. That 
servant of God has caused me to forget all the beauties of those two 
capitals. I have seen a great bishop of the first centuries, lying on 
the bed on which his sufferings have placed’ him, with radiant 
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countenance, vigorous intellect, occupied solely in works for the 
glory of God and the welfare of his diocese; mortified in his food, 
still more mortified in the short time he allows for sleep; practising 
poverty to such an extent that his zimarra was made to do duty as 
a covering for the bed on which he lay. The ring he wears on his 
finger is ornamented with a piece of glass, and his pectoral cross 
is scarcely more valuable.” 

Meanwhile ever since his illness had become serious the holy 
bishop could not rid himself of the question: should he resign his 
see, or was it better to continue in his infirmity and powerlessness to 
bear the burden to the end? The question was all the more urgent 
from the fact that his Congregation was still persecuted by powerful 
enemies, and required all his attention. During the lifetime of 
Clement XIII. it would have been idle for him to have handed in his 
resignation, for the Pontiff would certainly have declined to accept 
it; but when Clement XIV. was called to the Papal throne on May Io, 
1769, Alphonsus asked himself what was his duty under the circum- 
stances. Were he to abandon his diocese, would it not be to seek 
his own repose, perhaps to the great detriment of his flock? What 
kind of a pastor would they have then—nay, was it not possible 
that in the present strained relations between Naples and Rome they 
might be left without a pastor at all? He took counsel with several 
bishops, and discussed the question again and again with Father 
Villani, without being able to come to a definite judgement. His 
friend Don Salvatore Tramontana, who was aware of his uncer- 
tainty, advised him to resign, especially, he said, since people at 
Naples were beginning to criticise the administration of the diocese. 
Alphonsus replied on Oct. 30, 1769: “About the diocese, my Don 
Salvatore, I do not know what more I can do than I do. I do not 
sleep, nor omit nor postpone anything. Whatever has to be done 
in the way of punishment or admonition I take measures to do it as 
quickly as possible. For the rest it is impossible to close the mouths 
of malcontents. At the present moment I am keeping nine priests 
banished from the diocese. Apart from matters of my court, for 
which I depend on the two vicar generals, one at Arienzo and the 
other at St. Agatha, all other matters of government pass through 
my hands; but with all this, as soon as one set of thorns is uprooted 
another springs up continually in its place. 

“T pray your lordship to recommend me to Jesus Christ that He may 
give me the light and strength to do His will, especially as regards 
the resignation of my bishopric. I have lately consulted about the 
matter with Father Villani, my director, and we have thought that I 
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should write and tell the whole state of my health and government, 
and my age, to the Pope, and should depend on his decision, whether 
he wish me to resign, or that I should stay on and govern, all crippled 
as I am. I thank God that I say mass every morning, but God 
knows with what an effort.” In another letter to the same friend, 
undated, but probably written in this same year, 17609, he refers to 
the same criticisms. “ ‘J do not entertain. I say the truth, that this very 
matter is a burden and a continual expense to me, because being 
at Arienzo on the high road, every day, so to speak, I am obliged to 
show hospitality to strangers, and for this reasonI keep a number of 
beds ready, and often I have sent to make use of neighbouring 
houses, when there has been a crowd. Tell me, my Don Salvatore, 
in what diocese there are no troubles. I for my part do what I can; 
but all land produces thorns, and if you cut off one another springs 
up. But I see it is impossible to find a remedy for these complaints 
against me. It is enough if God does not complain. For the rest 
it is a help to my soul to make me humble, seeing myself cut to 
pieces and discredited for such things, and I pray God to make 
them yet holier than they are.” He delayed some months longer 
fearing that the diocese might be left without a pastor; but at last 
the differences between the two courts seemed to have been settled, 
and he wrote to Father Villani on Jan. 5, 1770: “I hear that the 
Bishops nominated by the Pope are already receiving the exequatur; 
hence I wish to put forward the matter of my resignation soon, but 
in the manner I told you, without proposing anyone as successor, 
and without sending in a formal resignation. I will represent to 
the Pope the state in which I am, and will say that I wish to know 
from him what God wishes of me, and that whenever he thinks good 
to accept my resignation I will send it to him at once. But before 
entering on this step I wish to speak to your Reverence again, be- 
cause I do not wish to take a step of which afterwards I might have 
fosvepenty ee 

In the year 1772, then, he set before the Pope, through Cardinal 
Castelli, the motives which seemed to him to weigh for and against 
his resignation, protesting that he wished in all things to carry out 
the will of his Holiness as to whether he was to ask permission to 
leave his church, or should continue to govern it. Clement XIV. was 
highly edified by this act of perfect submission. After securing 
information as to the health of the Bishop of St. Agatha, and of 
the good done by him in spite of his age and infirmities, he decided 
that he should continue to bear the burden of the diocese, and 
sent a letter full of praise and encouragement. Cardinal Castelli 
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begged the Pope to relieve the holy old man of his charge, but the 
Pontiff replied: “It is enough for me that he govern the diocese 
from his bed.” “ But he is unable to make his canonical visitation,” 
urged the Cardinal. “His prayers,” replied the Pope, “will do as 
much good to his flock as all the activity in the world.” 

Alphonsus bowed his head before the will of God thus mani- 
fested through His Vicar, and yet he was none the less crushed by 
the decision. His friends, including several bishops, in their com- 
passion for him, advised him to bring the matter once more before 
the Pontiff by a formal resignation. “ No,’ answered Alphonsus, 
“the voice of the Pope is for me the voice of God. I shall die 
happy if it be the will of God that I am to fall crushed by the 
burden of the episcopate.” They continued to say that he had suff- 
cient reason to resign. He replied pleasantly in spite of his dis- 
appointment: “Clement XIV. will stick to his decision in spite of 
you all. He is a monk, and monks are obstinate men. Let us be 
patient and wait until we can open the matter once more with his 
successor.” The words coming from the lips of a man thus crippled 
and on the brink of the grave made his hearers smile, for the new 
Pope was still a robust man and nine years younger than the 
speaker.’ But the event proved that they were prophetic. Two years 
later Clement XIV. died, and the Bishop of St. Agatha obtained 
from Pius VI. the permission to resign which had been so long re- 
fused. 

But indeed there was one serious reason which removed for the 
moment the temptation to leave his diocese. There were numerous 
candidates working hard for the succession, and Alphonsus learned 
that if he resigned the Pope would be almost constrained, by power- 
ful and imperious interests, to nominate to the vacant see a man 
whom Alphonsus knew to be quite unworthy of the episcopate. Huis 
warmest friends, and those who, through compassion for his old 
age, had advised him to retire, now came round to his view, and de- 
clared that under the circumstances, and with the danger of such a 
successor, he could not leave the diocese without being guilty of sin. 
He was destined, therefore, to carry his burden for three years 
longer, during which he was to render great services to his diocese, 
to his Congregation and all the Church, and not least to Pope 
Clement XIV. himself. 


1 He was born Oct. 31, 1705; St. Alphonsus, Sept. 27, 1696. 
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CHAPTER “y: 
The Persecution in Sicily.—1769-1772. 


URING the painful malady of which we have spoken the 
Bishop of St. Agatha might exclaim with the great Apostle: 
Combats without, fears within' The Maffei-Sarnelli lawsuit had 
been dormant for several months, but other and not less dangerous 
enemies were attacking the Congregation, with the fixed resolve of 
compassing its destruction. 

The Jansenists, together with the regalists ét the court were 
seeking everywhere for a pretext to repay their adversary for the 
blows which his writings had dealt them. After the banishment of 
the Jesuits from Naples they considered that the best way to ensure 
the annihilation of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
was to depict it as a Jesuit Institution thinly disguised. It was the 
same thing, they declared, under another name. The two orders had 
the same aim and adopted the same methods. Alphonsus was 
corrupting all Europe, as the Jesuits had done before him, with re- 
laxed moral doctrine, and in particular by the destestable theory of 


_. probabilism, so unblushing!y maintained by him against the de- 


fenders of sound theology. The new Congregation, like the old 
Company, was a danger frcm which the country must be freed. 

These embittered accusations of laxity were employed on every 
occasion, and Alphonsus saw that he would be obliged to strike this 
weapon from the hands of his opponents. He had already said in 
1764: “I greatly revere the Jesuit fathers and I make no secret of the 
fact; but after all I have not been privileged to frequent their 
schools. If you read my Moral Theology you will see that I have 
embraced a number of opinions contrary to those taught by their 
theologians. I love the Company, as I love all the religious orders, 
‘but in moral theology I follow only my own conscience. When an 
argument convinces me I am not at all disturbed. by what moralists 
may say.” Here of course he was speaking of free opinions on 
which the Church has not pzonounced, and in which everyone may 
form his own judgement. 


/4, 2 Gor, wit, 5. 
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As to pure probabilism, a doctrine which then as now anyone 
was free to teach or reject, it has been seen that Alphonsus did not 
feel called upon to teach it. Nay, after the year 1762 he had de- 
cided against it. If he found the probabiliorist doctrine too rigid in 
admitting only more probable opinions as legitimate, he considered 
that the probabilist doctrine was too broad in admitting the lawful- 
ness of opinions certainly less probable in favour of liberty. He 
adopted the golden mean which considered as lawful only opinions 
equiprobable in favour of liberty. According to his teaching when 
there is parity of reasoning for and against the lawfulness of a course 
of action, the probabilities cancel one another, the law is not pro- 
mulgated, and we are consequently left free. He had put this for- 
ward clearly in several of his works. Yet in spite of everything he 
was accused of holding a doctrine he rejected. Naturally then when 
his enemies, after destroying the Society of Jesus, sought to destroy 
him also, by representing him as a follower of the probabilist system 
which had been generally adopted by the members of the Company, 
he was obliged to emphasise the distinction between his teaching and 
theirs. “As for my system on the probable opinion,” he says, “ it is 
ditferent from that of the Jesuits, for J condemn the use of the less. 
probable opinion when: it is certainly recognised as less probable, 
whereas Busembaum, Lacroix, and nearly all the Jesuits regard it 
as lawful.” 

Again when the sixth edition of his Moral Theology was sent 
from Venice the Neapolitan censors stopped it at the frontier. as being 
suspected of probabilism. “ The incident had no unpleasant conse- 
quences,” Alphonsus wrote to his publisher on July 8, 1768, “ for the 
reviser of foreign books, after a careful examination, found my 
decisions equitable. With regard to probabilism he saw that not 
only do I not follow the system adopted by the Jesuits, but that I 
actually condemn it, for the Jesuits admit the less probable opinion, 
while I reprove it.” But in Sicily where Jansenism was greatly in 
the ascendant, the accusation of Jesuit teaching, launched against the 
fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, provoked an outburst which 
forced Alphonsus to take up his pen once more to defend his moral — 
system and his Congregation. 

Fight years before a community of Rede binrise had been 
established at Girgenti, the ancient Agrigentum, whence they went — 
through the towns and villages of the large diocese giving missions, 
novenas, and other spiritual exercises. Everywhere they had the 
esteem of clergy and people alike, and in particular at Girgenti. 


1, letter to Remondini, June 30, 1768. 
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The bishop had offered them a large church for the exercise of their 
ministry. Moreover seeing that they were destitute of house and 
funds he had installed them near his library, while he contributed 
to their support by paying them the annual sum attached to the 
office of librarian. The large dioceses of Messina, Syracuse, and 
Palermo, also welcomed the missionaries; the bishops were asking 
for new foundations, and a Sicilian province might have easily been 
created, had not the legal prohibitions then in force destroyed all 
hope of this for the time. 

This continuous and ever-growing prosperity alarmed Alphonsus. 
“The works of God,” he said, “grow strong only when they are 
buffeted by the storm.” “TI rejoice exceedingly over our successes in 
Sicily,’ he wrote to Father Blasucci, “but I confess to you at the 
same time that this universal applause makes me afraid.” We shall 
soon see that his presentiments were not mistaken. A gust of passion 
was enough to turn popular opinion, and change the applause into 
hostile cries. 

On Oct. 4, 1768, God took from this world Mgr. Lucchesi, the 
holy Bishop of Girgenti, the stay and protector of the missionaries. 
Prince Campofranco, heir to the fortune but not to the virtues of the 
deceased prelate, began by withdrawing the fathers’ pension, on the 
plea that it was not paid out of the revenues of the diocese, and that 
moreover the missionaries had no title to acquire or possess property. 
Indeed not only were they destitute of such right, but they had not 
even a legal right to-existence, for the King had approved only four 
houses of their Congregation in his dominions. The fathers of the 
Most Holy Redeemer formed but a simple detachment of Nea- 
politan missionaries in the diocese, under the orders and maintained 
by the bishop, and at his death they had no longer any locus stand1z 
in Sicily. The moment had arrived to make them quit the island. 

In consequence the fathers began to be denounced as Jesuits in 
disguise, partisans of probabilism, and followers of relaxed morality. 
At Palermo one of the Council of the Viceroy, named Diodato Tar- 
gianni, was led by a rigorist theologian to believe that Alphonsus 
taught a pernicious system of theology, with which all the members 
of his Congregation were imbued. Thereupon he commenced a 
series of denunciations. The fathers were reported to the Viceroy, 
‘denounced to Tannucci, and even to the King. Sicily was in a ferment 
when it awoke to the dreadful truth that the religious who had been 
so deeply venerated were odious probabilists, who had crossed the 
straits to corrupt the morals of the people. A letter from Blasucci 
announced the change to Alphonsus in November 1768, that is some 
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months after the beginning of the Saint’s illness. He replied on the 
6th of the same month. “I have received your fatal letter. I say 
wrong. Nothing that is God’s will is fatal. He wishes to mortify 
us—may He be ever blessed. I have already written tc you of tke 
letter I have sent to Palermo to the members of the Junta. In 
Naples all that can be done will be done, according to the best 
advice of prudent men, for the times are stormy. What I beg you 
above all is not to lose confidence in Jesus Christ. In the last resort 
if they drive you out of the house, manage to rent another large 
enough to take you in. There is no need to give things up so soon, 
until God makes known to us that He no longer wishes us in 
Girgenti. Fewer missions will be given, but you will not fail to find 
a little bread to support life. We must wait and see what the 
deputies do, and what the new bishop will do, and above all what 
God will arrange. I think that God does not wish this house de- 
stroyed, and after this storm who knows what Our Lord will do. 
Let us unite ourselves much more than before to prayer, and let 
God act, and be content with all He may dispose. I continue to be 
crippled from head to foot, and am content, and bless God that He . 
gives me peace and patience. Lastly, I have written at length to 
Mgr. Targianni, who lives in Naples and is a friend of mine, to ask 
him to disabuse his brother in Palermo of the idea that my moral 
theology is relaxed. Your brother, Alfonso Maria.” 

After this letter he wrote to the Bishops of Sicily refuting the 
accusations of the informers, to the Viceroy himself, and even to the 
Councillor Targianni. The last named replied by a long letter at- 
tacking the relaxed moral teaching of the probabilists, and alleging 
that the fathers at Girgenti were making absolution too easy.’ 

Meanwhile the storm was growing every day in violence, and 
Blasucci represented to the Saint that it would be well if he ex- 
plained to Tanucci that his moral system was not what it was repre- 
sented to be at Palermo. The Saint was for a moment inclined to 
follow this advice and to depute his advocate, Celano, to assure 
Tanucci that in his Moral Theology he did not teach, lke the 
Jesuits, the lawfulness of the less probable opinion, and that besides 
his work had been examined by the Neapolitan censors, and did not, 
according to their report, contain anything reprehensible. As for 
the missionaries at Girgenti, the Bishop, Mgr. Lucchesi, a learned 
theologian, had always praised them, even to the Viceroy, as priests 
of sound doctrine, saying that the fathers in his diocese, which 
contained so many men of learning, had been everywhere held in_ 


1», a letter of Alphonsus, of Jan. 8, 1769, to Father Blasucci, Superior in Sicily. 
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honour for their zeal, and manner of preaching and hearing con- 
fessions. Those who had known them had nothing but good to say 
of them. It was only those who had neither seen nor heard them, 
and were led astray by unjust prejudices or false denunciations, who 
charged them with professing a lax morality.’ 

Such was the defence which Alphonsus was inclined to present, 
when the thought struck him that perhaps this justification of his 
Moral Theology might awaken in Tanucci’s mind the determination 
to have it again revised by some rigorist of his own selection, who 
would represent the opinions contained in it under a still more un- 
favourable light, and thus aggravate instead of repairing the evil. 
He resolved, therefore, not to stir up Naples with these burning 
questions, but instead to publish a new Afologia of his moral 
system. From his sick bed, then, he composed the Apologia of the 
Moral Theology of Mgr. de Liguori, taxed with being lax and 
probabilistic, and especially accused of authorising the less probable 
opinion. It might have been supposed that, yielding to the pres- 
sure of events and even of some members of his own Congregation 
more rigid than himself, he might have modified his moral system, 
but in the present treatise he did no more nor less than abridge 
several former dissertations on the same subject. No personal con- 
siderations either for himself or his Order would make him betray 
what he was convinced was the truth, or encourage a rigorism which 
was the ruin of souls. 

‘“T have been calumniated,” he says, “ by the allegation that in my 
Moral Theology 1 teach a relaxed probabilism. It has therefore be- 
come necessary for me to give a clear and brief explanation of my 
system. The three systems in vogue concerning the use of probable 
opinions are as follows : — 

“The first maintains that a person may follow the less probable 
opinion in favour of liberty against an opinion certainly more pro- 
bable in favour of the existence of a law. This thesis was held 
almost universally by the authors of the last century; but I con- 
sider it as lax, zoz diciamo che ella é lassa. 

“The second system, that of modern writers, says that the 
opinion in favour of liberty, to be lawful, must be morally certain. 
I find this system too rigid, and I will prove that it is so. Let 
people not condemn my thesis before they have examined the proofs 
in its favour. To condemn an author without hearing what he has 
to say is not the part either of charity or of prudence. 


ly. a letter to Villani, of Nov., 1768. , ’ 
2 Translated into Latin by St. Alphonsus and inserted in his Homo Apostolicus, 3rd 
edition, 1770, Treatise I., Nos. 31-79. 
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“The third system, which I adopt, admits as lawful an equi- 
probable opinion in favour of liberty, on the ground that in a case 
of equal probability the law, being absolutely doubtful, has not 
the promulgation necessary to render it obligatory.” “ My opinion on 
the lawfulness of the equiprobable opinion,” he says in concluding, iy 
think I have proved to demonstration; and many prelates, superiors 
of orders, and learned men, have found my arguments unassailable. 
As for ‘relaxed morality, the whole world knows that it is re- 
proved in my Theology. It is true that in my first editions I 
adopted, on the faith of a large number of authors, some opinions 
which are hardly well established; but on further examination I 
have retracted or amended them, as may be seen by the Elenchus 
printed at the Leginning of the work. I have rejected a number of 
opinions held by Busembaum and other probabilist authors, so that 
I am considered as rather rigid. But I find no difficulty in ap- 
proving of opinions which seem to me to be sufficiently probable. 1 
believe with St. Antoninus, that to do othe:wise, would be to lead 
souls to eternal ruin, aedzficare ad gehennam. 

“For several months past I have been in bed with an illness 
which will probably carry me to the grave. It is generally said that 
men when near death are wont to be touched by remorse, and to 
speak otherwise than when in health. For my own part, I feel no 
remorse regarding my system on the use of probable opinions. On 
the contrary I should be tormented by all kinds of fears had I 
adopted, for application to others, the rigid doctrines of certain 
modern authors. I say for application to others, in order to follow the 
counsel of St. John Chrysostom: ‘Be gentle with your neighbour, 
austere to yourself,’ ” 

For unprejudiced minds the A gologza was conclusive. “ You per- 
secute us,” it said, “‘as partisans of the less probable opinion, that 1s 
to say, of the pure probabilism of the Jesuits. But we are at one 
with you in reproving the less probable opinion; it is only the equi- 
probable opinion which we admit as lawful. You are therefore 
wrong in persecuting us.” Still considering that the rigorists in- 
cluded equiprobabilism as well as probabilism under the name of 
“relaxed morality” it must be confessed that the Apologia stood 
but a slight chance of disarming its enemies. Such was the con- 
viction of the Sicilian fathers, and especially of their Superior, 
Father Blasucci. The latter was a man as distinguished for his 
attainments as for his virtue, but he had a tendency towards the 
rigid doctrines, and he considered as at least inopportune the equ1- 
probabilist declarations of his Superior. “Everybody here be- 
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lieves,” he wrote to Father Villani, that we profess the opinions of 
the Jesuits because our Rector Major has written a commentary on 
the Jesuit Busembaum. If this idea be not removed we shall be 
driven out of Sicily and Naples. This impression of mine is not, 
believe me, caused by any feeling of panic; it is a fear recognised 
as only too well founded by all who know the feelings of the Court. 
Mer. de’ Liguori keeps defending his equiprobabilist system, and re- 
- edits his arguments against Patuzzi. He thinks he will succeed in 
converting to this moderate probabilism our Ministers at Palermo, 
who have sworn to extirpate every trace of Jesuit teaching from the 
country. That is simplicity, but I am of opinion that in our days 
the prudence of the serpent is becoming more useful than the 
simplicity of the dove.” 

In short, Blasucci was persuaded that a little diplomacy would 
help the A gologza to disarm the Ministers, and determined to supply 
it himself. He accordingly wrote a letter to the Councillor Tar- 
gianni. He had the right, he said, as Superior of the Congregation 
in Sicily to defend the fair name of his religious against the false 
imputations made by their detractors. They were reproached with 
professing Jesuit doctrines, but on what basis did this assertion 
rest? It must be on the Moral Theology of Mgr. de Liguori, 
Superior General of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
Now in the first place the holy Bishop professed not probabilism, but 
the equiprobabilist system, a moderate system which absolutely does— 
not admit less probable opinions. In the second place, the eminent 
Councillor Targianni is too much a man of his time not to know that 
in our days an zfse dzxit can no longer be alleged as an ultimate 
reason for things. In our age of light we have ceased to swear zx 
verba magistrt. The missionaries, imbued as they are with modern 
science, with a philosophy devoid of prejudice, and with the prin- 
ciples of sound’ criticism, would regard themselves as trampling on 
right reason were they to attach themselves to a less probable 
opinion against one that seemed more likely to be true. Has the 
learned Councillor of Palermo ever met a professor of natural ethics 
who embraced the system he imputes to us? “ Your Excellency,” 
Blasucci continued, “believe the minister of the Gospel who has the 
honour of writing to you, that neither myself nor my companions 
profess a system contrary to the first principles of reason as well as 
of prudence. Were it otherwise, is it likely that our labours would 
be requested in all the parishes of the diocese of Girgenti, where we 
preach before scholars, professors, and enthusiastic audiences? It is 
not from the pulpit then that we proclaim relaxed teachings. Is it 
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in the confessional? I defy our accusers to quote a single word of 
ours savouring of laxity. Of course in an age of controversy, when 
it is easier to find a hundred watches agreeing with one another than 
two moralists, everyone chooses his own opinions as he sees best; 
but the rule on which we act is always to choose those opinions 
which seem to us to be more likely to be true. And now that I have 
confessed the whole truth I hope that your Excellency will be kind 
enough to protect us against the oe which are being heaped 
upon your servants.” 

Blasucci was not deceived. This letter, with its distinctly 
modern flavour, gave singular satisfaction to the Councillor. The 
idea he had formed about the missionaries underwent an immediate 
change. Clearly those religious, “imbued as they were with modern 
science, with a philosophy devoid of prejudice and with the prin- 
ciples of sound criticism,” could not have the faintest resemblance 
to the Jesuits who had just been expelled! Targianni replied 
politely to Blasucci’s missive. If he had for several years past 
opposed the missionaries of Girgenti, the reason was that they had 
been represented to him in the most unfavourable light. His zeal 
for the purity of the Gospel prompted him to avenge the outrages. 
inflicted on 1t by those moralists who interpret it according to the 
principles of their vain philosophy, those professors of a pretended 
science to which ignorance was much to be preferred. He had 
therefore opposed the missionaries of the Most Holy Redeemer, be- » 
cause he had believed them to be leagued with those miserable 
casuists whose lives were spent in corrupting sound moral teaching. 
He learned, he added, with unspeakable pleasure that he had been 
deceived. For the future he would aid their ministry, happy in 
seeing them working to instruct the people, for the greater glory of 
God and the progress of our holy religion. 

Nor did Targianni confine himself to promising his protection, 
for he actually did interpose in favour of the calumniated religious, 
and imposed silence on their enemies; so that calm began to be 
gradually restored. Blasucci could now afford to wait without any 
great anxiety until a new bishop decided the fate of the Congrega- 
tion in Sicily. In a very summary account of his relations with 
Targianni he did not fail to communicate to his Superior, though 
not without a certain reticence, the way of putting things which had 
enabled him to convert the lhons of Palermo into so many lambs. 
Indeed he felt himself justified, in the light of the results obtained 
by his policy, in advising the holy bishop to imitate his diplomatic — 
prudence for the future. “For charity,” he says at the end of his 
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letter, “let nothing more be said about probable or equiprobable 
opinions, and nothing more be written on the subject. These terms 
have now become so odious that they stir the wrath even of the most 
_phlegmatic. To defend these opinions is to discredit oneself, and 
so injure the glory of God and the salvation of souls. Then again 
is not this universal feeling an effect created by Providence, in order 
to restore Christian morality, perverted by human casuistry, to its 
evangelical simplicity and purity? The dictates of natural reason, 
expressed by the conscience of the simple-minded, will always be 
the surest and most incorruptible guide in these matters. This, be- 
fore God, is my view of the matter. I can therefore assure you that 
by defending equiprobabilism in your pamphlet you have gained 
nothing, and any future treatises on the subject will do more harm 
than good.”! ; 

This letter reassured the Saint about the condition of things in 
Sicily, but gave him pain on other grounds, for he did not wish to 
see one of his best superiors (as a fact one who was to be his future 
successor as general of the Congregation) adopt rigid views. If 
Blasucci went over to probabiliorism he would be followed in his 
error by a large number of his brethren, on whom he exercised great 
influence. This would place a serious obstacle in the path of the 
bishop’s great work—that destruction of Jansenistic rigorism for 
which he had been working with unwearied zeal for over twenty years. 
He at once replied to Father Blasucci, and asked him to write to 
him at greater length on his difficulties about the Apologia and 
equiprobabilism. Blasucci replied by raising a host of objections 
against certain parts of the Apologia, and especially by questioning 
the opportuneness of bringing theses before the public which were 
contrary to the prevailing opinions of doctors, who would in any 
case continue to be the masters of the situation. The friendly 
discussion between father and son led to a correspondence between 
them which lasted for over ten months. Alphonsus from his sick 
bed, with heroic patience, answered one after another all the difficul- 
ties which Blasucci continued to urge. Of this interesting corres- 
pondence, unfortunately, only two letters of the Saint remain, one of 
November 1768, and another of August 8, 1760. 


1In definitions of faith the Church is obliged for the common good to take certain 
words as expressive of revealed truth, and insist upon their acceptance in the sense she 
has assigned to them. Such are the words homo-ousion, or consubstantial, theotokos, tran- 
substantiation, and so on. But in the ordinary affairs of life things are more important 
than words, especially when through blind prejudice the words are hopelessly misunder- 
stood, and so we shall find St. Alphonsus, some years later, following Blasucci’s advice, and 
dropping the word equiprobable, while teaching his system as strongly as before. 


* 
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Blasucci, like a prudent opportunist, would have liked Alphonsus 
to say no more about his system of morals, which, moderate though 
it was, was as obnoxious as extreme probabilism to the rigorists. 
From the point of view of human prudence he may have been right; 
but the Bishop of St. Agatha had quite a different way of regarding 
opportunism. He was convinced that the truth must be proclaimed 
so as not to contribute to the triumph of error, and that the more 
the rigorists endeavoured to stifle sound teaching the more urgent. 
it became to give it prominence. Hence he constantly set up against 
rigorism the system he considered best adapted to secure the salva- 
tion of souls. 

In November 1768, he wrote to Blasucci as follows: “ First of 
all I speak of the probable opinion and I answer in detail, as I wish 
to explain fully what I hold and afterwards to return no more to 
this subject. | 

“Tt apears to me that, by the help of God, I have made evident 
the principle that a doubtful law does not bind; for a law according 
to St. Thomas and all theologians does not bind if it is not pro- 
mulgated. When there are two probable opinions it is not the law 
that is promulgated; no, but only the doubt whether there is a law 
or not. When therefore there is equal probability the law, because it 
is doubtful, does not bind. 

“This point was not made clear before the publication of my 
book ;} but now all admit that it has been made clear as daylight, 
as you may see for yourself in the letters I have printed. I call 
your attention especially to the letter of Padre (Prospero) dell’ 
Aquila, who previously was not only a probabiliorist but a tutiorist. 
Remark how he answers in his letter, and in what he printed in his 
Dictionary, where he declares that the matter is so clear that there 
is no room left fora reply. See Uso Moderato, p. 277. 

“Quite lately the Provincial of the Augustinians, Father Magnani, 
a man who is considered very learned, has written to me saying that 
he had asked other theologians to read my book and that they de- 
clared that no reply was possible. And all, even the ancient authors, 
say the same: St. ‘Thomas, Nyder, St. Raymond, Armilla, Gerson, 
St. Antoninus, etc., saying that nothing should be declared to be a 
sin, if the sin is not certain. 

“What then does it matter if some, learned eee to the 
fashion of to-day, say the contrary? They do not understand 
where the difficulty lies, and speak at random. Father Patuzzi con- 
firmed me in this opinion, for with so many replies he never touched 


1DelV uso moderato dell’ opinione probabile, 1765. 
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the real point in debate, and this even his own friends have acknow- 
ledged. 

“But you will say there is a law: Iu dubiis tutior pars eligenda 
est. This law applies when we are in doubt; but he who acts on 
the reflex principle given above does not act in doubt, but with 
moral certainty. Therefore we are outside the case. 

“For the rest, let us now take your objection, that we ought to 
follow the strict opinion when it has one or two degrees of pre- 
-ponderance. 

“This rule seems to me very confused and liable to lead to 
scruples, since it is difficult to find the measuring rod which will 
measure these one or two degrees of preponderance. My rule seems 
to me most clear and certain. When the opinion for the law 1s cer- 
tainly more probable, I say you cannot follow the less probable; 
and hence I am the true probabiliorist, but a tutiorist, no! but when 
I know that the strict opinion is more probable, then I say I ought 
to follow it. And here I am opposed to the system of the Jesuits. 
When however the strict opinion is equally probable or doubtfully 
more probable, then we can certainly follow the mild opinion. 
And why? Because when the opinion for the law is equally pro- 
bable, or if we doubt whether it is a little more probable, the law 
is doubtful with a strict doubt, and in this case the principle applies 
that a doubtful law does not bind. For then the doubt about the 
law is sufficiently promulgated, but not the law itself. When how- 
ever the strict opinion is in my eyes certainly more probable, I am 
bound to follow it, for then the law comes to me morally promul- 
gated, and then the law 1s no longer doubtful with a strict doubt, 
but only doubtful in a wide sense, and this sort of doubt does not 
free me from the observance of the law. 

“Tt 1s moreover true that when a strict opinion 1s certainly more 
probable, it is more probable by reason of a considerable preponder- 
ance (molta preponderanza); but when the preponderance is slight, 
then it is doubtful whether the law is a little more or only equally 
probable, and then the rule applies: Parvum pro nihilo reputatur.” 

In the second letter which has come down to us, written from 
Arienzo, on the 8th of August, 1769, he quotes an objection which 
shows that the acute mind of Blasucci had fastened on the one great 
difficulty of the Saint’s system : 

St. Alphonsus writes: “In your letter your Reverence said: ‘If 
such a (doubtful) law cannot be said to be sufficiently promulgated, 
how can we be obliged to refrain from following an opinion which 1s 


1 In case of doubt we must take the safer course. 


S 
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much the less probable, as long as it remains within the limits of 
true probability? Why are we restricted to the equiprobable 
opinion, why to a strict doubt? Wherefore it seems to me that 
from what I have remarked above on the sufficient promulgation of 
the law, your Reverence is defending the probabilism of the Jesuits 
and not equiprobabilism alone.’ ” 

Unfortunately for those interested in this question Alphonsus’ 
answer to this objection is not given in this letter, only a part of 
which however has come down to us. From the Saint’s answer to a 
similar objection on the part of Father Patuzzi (supra ~. 149) we 
may think that he would not have admitted the supposition that an 
opinion which was much the less probable could remain zz practice 
within the limits of true probability. He would have said that 
Blasucci’s objection rested on a fallacy.’ 

Blasucci would have wished to see a more rigorous formula given 
tc the two propositions which the holy doctor deduced from the 
principle that a doubtful law does not bind, propositions which con- 
stituted equiprobabilism. “I have put my difficulties before you with 
frankness and sincerity,’ he said in his final letter on the subject. 
“T realise that we are both in agreement as to the non-promulgation 
and consequent non-obligation of a doubtful law. Still I think that 
your two propositions should be stated without any qualification. 
You say: ‘When two opposite opinions are equally or guasz equally 
probable, the law is doubtful and does not oblige’ If I were you I 
would omit the guasz which is very liable to abuse. | 

“ So in the second case I would not say : ‘In a conflict between two 
opinions, that in favour of the law is binding when it is certainly or 
notably more probable, but simply, ‘the move probable opinion is 
binding. This formula would close the mouths of all your enemies.” 


\The difference between St. Alphonsus’ moderate probabilism and the more advanced 
school arises perhaps from different ways of looking at human liberty, in presence of 
an alleged obligation to do or forbear. Father Ballerini would regard the contest 
between law and liberty as a criminal trial, in which the judge tells the jury they must 
find in favour of liberty—the prisoner at the bar—if any single reasonable doubt what- 
ever remains in its favour. St. Alphonsus would liken the matter to a civil action, 
where the onus probandi indeed is on the law, but as plaintiff not prosecutor, and where 
a serious preponderance of evidence is sufficient to give it a verdict. It is certainly on 
this principle that we act in ordinary life. A servant who refused to take a message 
from his master unless he had it in writing, signed and witnessed, would soon be dis- 
missed. .St. Alphonsus thought that evidence sufficient to attest the rights of our 
fellow-men is sufficient to attest the rights of God; since, in cases not clearly settled by 
positive enactment, He would expect us to go by ordinary contingencies to see whether 
He is obliging us or not.—Tr. 
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But Alphonsus had carefully weighed the terms he had em- 
ployed, and he refused to make any concession. In formulating his 
propositions with the rigour of a mathematician, Blasucci was not 
at all acting as a moralist should. “Two equiprobable opinions 
cancel one another, and consequently the law remains doubtful,” 
Alphonsus answered; “but if they are almost equiprobable, so that 
the preponderance of one over the other is uncertain, they enter into 
the category of equiprobable opinions, for in moral questions parvum 
pro nthilo reputatur.’* The presence of the guasz in the first pro- 
position was therefore necessary. 3 

ne to Blasucci the second proposition should be ex- 
pressed: “ The more probable opinion is binding,” because a single 
degree of preponderance suffices to incline the mind towards it. “ No,” 
answered Alphonsus, “it does not suffice. To be binding, the pre- 
ponderance must be certain, and this is why I have said: the opinion 
certainly more probable is binding. Who is to assure me that your 
degree of preponderance really exists, that it is not to be considered 
as doubtful and consequently of no value? Your rule therefore is 
confused and opens the door to a thousand scruples, whereas mine, 
based as it is on subjective certitude, 1s absolutely clear. When the 
greater probability appears certain to me, the law 1s binding on me; 
when it appears to be doubtful, the law is not binding on me.” 

Alphonsus had frequently formulated his thesis in this way: 
An opinion certainly or notably more probable is binding. This 
notably® was a difficulty to Blasucci, although Alphonsus explained 
it to him quite simply with the argument that if the preponderance 
is not notable it will not be certain. The obstinate Blasucci denied 
this last proposition: “A weight of ten ounces,’ he said, “is cer- 
tainly greater than a weight of nine ounces, although the excess is 
not notable. It is not true, therefore, to say that if the preponderance 
of an opinion is not notable it will not be certain.” “ You are again 
speaking lke a physicist rather than a moralist,’ answered his 
opponent. “A very small weight will incline the balance, but a very 
small reason quite fails to win UG assent of the mind—it leaves it 
in doubt and uncertainty.” 

“ Besides,” added the holy author, “ these are merely questions of 
words, and we are in agreement in substance. Both of us believe 


1 “A slight preponderance is no preponderance.” We have a similar maxim in 
equity : De minimis non curat lex, the law takes no account, of trifles. 


Saas 7 Alphonsus appears in this formula to use notabilis in the sense of “ con- 
siderable,” not in the sense of ‘ noticeable.” 
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_ that, to be binding, the opinion in favour of the law must be ceréainly 
more probable. That is the substance of the question. You say 
that a single degree of preponderance suffices to make an opinion 
binding. Yes! I reply, provided this single degree is sufficiently 
clear and sufficiently notable to render the preponderance certain. 
The moment you affirm that an opinion in favour of the existence of 
a law, to be binding, must be 6er/aznly more probable, misunder- 
standing is impossible.” 3 | 

St. Alphonsus, though always prudent, would never consent to 
compromise what he held to be the truth. 

After this storm, which lasted for nearly a year, Alphonsus 
learned with great consolation that peace was at last restored at 
Girgenti. A pious and holy bishop of the Order of Theatines, Mgr. 
Antony Lanza, had been appointed to Girgenti on Nov. 20, 1769, 
and in him the missionaries found a friend and protector. He pro- 
cured a house for them, provided for their support, and showed them 
that he gave them his fullest confidence. He chose Blasucci himself 
for his confessor. Alphonsus rejoiced at the good news, though to 
some extent he thought 1t was rather too good. “ Be on your guard,” 
he wrote to Blasucci, “the favour of the great only too often excites 
the jealousy of the little. If Mgr. Lanza would only choose another 
confessor he would be doing you a great service, for he will find 
himself obliged to take measures which will discontent individuals 
here and there, and the public will lay all the responsibility on 
you.” The confessor was of the same mind as his Superior, but he 
could not persuade the Bishop to revoke the choice he had made. 
“ But indeed,” said Blasucci, “ Mgr. Lanza is the least compromising 
man in the world, for he is as discreet as the grave, and so reserved 
that the people of the district call him ‘St. Patrick’s well’”  Not- 
withstanding all this, however, it happened that Alphonsus’ fore- 
bodings were realised one after another, owing to that Jansenist 
hostility which had always to be reckoned with. 

The bishop showed the most tender interest in his seminary. 
Two years after he took possession of the diocese, that is to say, in 
1771, he found that a wolf had made his way among the most 
cherished portion of his flock. A professor of Holy Scripture called 
Cannella was teaching the future priests of the diocese that 
Jansensius alone had rightly understood St. Augustine, and that 
the Reflections of Quesnel were the best commentary on the Gospel. 
The Roman Church, he said, in condemning Quesnel had con- 
demned all the Fathers. The Bull Uxzgenitus was a string of — 
errors against which the French bishops had very rightly protested. 
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Rome had gone astray, because it has thrown itself into the arms of 
the Jesuits instead of following Jesus Christ. The strange pro- 
fessor was feared because of his influential friends, and he was thus 
enabled for a time without hindrance to instil his heretical teachings 
into his pupils’ minds. At last however masters and students alike 
denounced to the bishop errors which they could no longer endure. 
Mer. Lanza expelled the sectary from the seminary and forbade 
him to hear confessions. 

This deprivation, the motives of which were not revealed by the 
bishop in order to spare Cannella, roused the ire of the offender’s 
friends and partisans. They ascribed the act to caprice on the part 
of the prelate, who they alleged had acted on the evil advice of his 
cenfessor. It was quite clear that the bishop’s displeasure had been 
drawn down on Cannella by Blasucci, and by his Probabilist, Molinist, 
Jesuitical missionaries. The heretical professor now made all sorts 
of accusations against these corruptors of dogma and morals. He 
counted in his party several of the most important personages in the 
district, and with a number of letters of recommendation set out for 
Palermo, to complain to the Councillor Targianni of the persecution 
of which he had been the victim. The doors of the seminary, he 
declared to the Councillor, had been closed against him because he 
had spoken boldly against the fatal doctrine of the missionaries, 
who were teaching error and corrupting morals throughout all 
Sicily. He further accused them of establishing a religious house 
at Girgenti without the shadow of an authorisation from the King— 
may, in the very face of all the royal ordinances. All this should be 
more than enough to ensure their expulsion from the country. 

His accusations impressed the Ministers, and the last charge in 
particular disturbed them considerably. Cannella’s partisans could 
already in imagination behold their adversaries driven from Sicily, 
and counted the victory won. The bishop lost no time in represent- 
ing to the Viceroy and his council the falseness of the accusations 
made against the missionaries, while at the same time he made 
known the offences committed by the heretical teacher. The pcople 
of Girgenti were divided. Rumours began to be circulated of the 
suppression of the house, and the speedy departure of the religious. 
| Their friends prayed, fasted, and multiplied their alms to avert 
such a misfortune, and the persecuted missionaries joined with them 
in asking God to grant them victory over the evil one. “ Be at rest,” 
an Oratorian father said to them one day, “the prayers of Mgr. de’ 
Liguori will save your house in Girgenti. Do not be cast down—the 
aspersions of the moment will be changed one day to your honour.” 
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During the month which had elapsed since the rising of this 
fresh storm Blasucci had confined himself to praying for his cause. 
He had left to the bishop the task of appealing to human aid. 
But when the news from Palermo showed that the peril had become 
urgent, the good superior decided to approach Targianni once more. 
“JT am informed from ‘Palermo,’ he wrote to him, “that the priest 
Cannella has depicted me in the most unfavourable light to your 
Excellency. According to this imaginative man it would seem that 
I am both a Molinist and a Probabilist, although I do not myself 
remember ever to have been brought up on that teaching. If my 
accuser were sincere he would say to-day what he said formerly— 
that I am a man of sound doctrine, detached from all prejudices of 
the schools, and a friend of right reason. But curiously enough it. 
happens that after Mgr. Lanza, for reasons best known to himself, 
has dismissed Cannella, I have suddenly become a Molinist, Pro- 
babilist, and Jesuit. And all this because Cannella imagines that I 
have had some share in bringing about his disgrace. Ever since 
this has taken place he has endeavoured in every possible way to 
make me odious at Girgenti, and he 1s now doing his best to dis- 
credit me at Palermo in the eyes of your Excellency. He has 
already declared, through his relations and friends, that he has won 
over to his side many persons of distinction, and that the mis- 
sionaries have not much longer to stay. To tell the truth I should 
be_afraid that this were true did I not know that our cause is in the 
hands of a minister too judicious, too intelligent, and too just, to 
allow himself to be deceived and influenced by the fabrications of a 
man like Cannella. My hopes are confirmed by the generous con- 
fidence shown me by your Excellency the first time I had to justify 
myself before you against similar accusations.” 

After this exordium to soothe Targianni, the writer answers in a 
few words the accusations of Cannella regarding his alleged 
Molinism and laxity. © His arguments were put forcibly, though 
with some reserve where they touched on moral doctrines. The 
lesson taught by Alphonsus had borne fruit. He next turned to the 
second complaint, viz., that of having established a foundation in 
Sicily without the King’s authorisation. This. would be an un- 
pardonable crime could it be proved, and Blasucci felt that here he 
was on delicate ground, so he treated the subject only indirectly. 

“To give your Excellency some idea of our manner of life at 
Girgenti, I will explain to you that we are staying at Girgenti like 
strangers in a hotel. We live in a house which serves as a place of 
mecting for the spiritual exercises. At some considerable distance 
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from this house is a chapel in which the bishop allows us to preach 
and hear confessions. We are destitute of revenue, and live by the 
charity of the bishop, who allows an alms of two carlins a day for 
the support of each missioner. Wherefore this alms? Your Excel- 
lency, it is the provision which a man gives his horse before placing 
the load on his back, and setting out with him on a long journey. 
For seven consecutive months of every year our missionaries go 
through this large diocese of Girgenti, giving missions and other 
spiritual exercises, without asking anything whatever from the 
people, and spending out of our own pockets the cost of our sus- 
tenance and travel. This is how we employ the subsidy allowed us 
by the bishop. Needless to add we do not acquire any property. 
We are evangelical workers and we wish to live the life of apostles. 
This diocese is a vast one and contains very few priests engaged in 
the active ministry, and this is why we have gladly come here, at the 
request and under the jurisdiction of the bishop, to devote ourselves 
by these severe labours to the glory of God and the salvation of. 
souls. 

“ Such is the truth of the whole matter, and I have been careful to 
put it before your Excellency in its entirety, in order that you may 
not be deceived by the efforts of an opponent who to gratify his 
unjust enmity would ruin our apostolic ministry. With this I leave 
myself in the hands of a Minister whom I know to be incorruptible, 
and who will make it his duty to protect innocence against de- 
tractors.” ; 

Targianni, although inclined to take Cannella’s part, was im- 
pressed by this letter and made up his mind to investigate the facts. 
At the same time he sent a reply to Blasucci, which although re- 
served was not unfriendly. “ You have thought,” he said, “that the 
priest Cannella could by his unfavourable reports change the good 
opinion I had formed of your Reverence and your companions; but 
you must be aware that I would not venture to condemn any man, or 
any doctrine, without being convinced that the man or the doctrine 
were deserving of condemnation. You may therefore reckon on my 
impartiality. If I have pleaded for Cannella the reason is because 
I have been led to believe that he was persecuted through hatred for 
sound doctrine. Certainly, I shall always rejoice to see the true 
morality of Christ preached, according to the maxims of the holy 
Gospel and of the Fathers of the Church.” 

The trouble for the moment was soon at an end. Cannella’s 
extravagant errors drew down upon him general indignation, and he 
was denounced to the Holy Office as a notorious heretic. His 
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friends were silent, and the missionaries who had so lately been 
decried and abandoned were once more in popular favour. 

The tempest had lasted from February 16 to April 3, of the year 
1772, and during all this time Blasucci had not written a word 
about it to Alphonsus, so as to spare him fresh sorrow. But when the 
storm had passed he wrote on the 12th of April an account of the 
persecution in all its details. “ Now that all men recognise the guilt 
of Cannella,” he said at the close, “people are doing justice to the 
bishop and to your servant. After crying Cvucifige for forty-five 
days they have not voice enough now to chant Hosanna. I have just 
given the spiritual exercises to the gentlemen of Girgenti, in the 
midst of an extraordinary concourse and of endless acclamations. 
The maledictions have been changed into blessings, thanks to God’s 
protection for which we can never be sufficiently grateful.” 

We may imagine the holy Founder’s joy on receiving this letter 
which came upon him as a complete surprise. “ How thankful I am 
to you,” he wrote to Blasucci on May 14, 1772, “for not having 
informed me until everything was over of the dangers through which 
you have passed! For on the one hand IJ could have done nothing, 
and on the other I should have spent long days in the most painful 
suspense. This morning I said a mass of thankgiving to Our 
Lord, for our frzends over there have not been mistaken as to the 
true way to ruin us. No means were better suited to this end than 
to impute lax teaching to us, and to accuse us of making a founda- 
tion without authorisation.” | 

Then he becomes indignant at the endless repetitions of the same 
charges: “Must we then to please them,” he exclaimed, “ become 
disciples of Quesnel and Jansensius? So we have reached a pass 
when the best masters that can be had to teach poor seminarists 
are two heretics! And this is the end of the century which 
is so proud of its light! A good light indeed which leads souls 
everywhere to perdition. Naples is abandoning the faith, people 
no longer go to confession, preaching is despised, seculars exmcund 
theology, and everyone interprets Holy Scripture, the dogmas, and 
the commandments just as he pleases! ” | 

Then this true soldier of the Faith informs his son that he is 
working to defend the doctrines of holy Church, and to refute the 
heresies which have ravaged it in all ages. In the following 
chapter we shall speak of these important:-works. Hewill send, he says, 
a copy of his book on heresies to the Councillor Targianni, to thank 
him for showing himself well disposed to the Congregation ; “ for,” 
he adds, “ had he shown opposition, ruin wéuld have been imminent. 
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Blessed be Jesus and Mary, whose protection has saved us!” The 
letter closes with the advice of a tender father to his most beloved 
sons: “Of your charity, beg Our Lord to grant me a happy death. 
I am on the brink of the grave, and truly the burden of the epis- 
copate is too heavy for me. My children, I bless your Superior, and 
I bless each one of you in particular. Above all things see that the 
observance of the rule, peace, and fraternal charity ever reign among 
you. Remember that at Naples as well as at Girgenti we are sur- 
rounded by enemies bent on our destruction. If at any time we 
cease to stand well with God we shall soon see our total ruin.” 

The last phrase was absolutely true. Alphonsus had under- 
taken to found a religious Institute at a time when regalism was 
abolishing existing orders, and forbidding the establishment of new 
ones. He was therefore surrounded by enemies who could always . 
accuse him of breaking the law. It was only by a miracle from 
God that his Congregation continued to exist. At Girgenti the 
peace just established lasted for a year, but at the end of that 
time fresh troubles arose, which obliged Alphonsus to withdraw the 
fathers for a time from Sicily as the only means of averting greater 
evils. 

During these years death claimed one of the most distinguished 
of the workers in Sicily and one of the most attractive of all the 
first companions of St. Alphonsus, and so a brief notice of his life 
may be of interest. Our readers may remember the vocation of 
Bernard Apice of Castellamare—told in the first volume *—how the 
wild but courageous “ Apiciello,” as the fathers called him, ran off 
to the noviciate in the early morning without waiting for his shoes; 
“for who knows,” he said, “ whether, if I waited for the shoemaker 
to get up, I might lose my vocation?” This was in March 1746, 
when he was seventeen. He was kept at his studies in the monastery 
till the end of the year, St. Alphonsus himself teaching him 
geography. He then entered the noviciate, being fellow novice with 
Fathers Landi, Tannoia, Ferrara, de Leo, Margotta, and other pillars 
of the Congregation, 

His natural restlessness and high spirits were such as to give 
the Saint some uneasiness for a time. We are reminded of a passage 
about his prototype, Ribadeneira, in the life of St. Ignatius: 

“ The two years of his noviciate did not pass without many out- 
breaks. He disliked early rising, and took to lying down with his 
clothes on, to save the time appointing for dressing. . . . When 
he was bidden to sweep the house he filled it with dust; when he 
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went about he banged the doors, clattered down the staircase, ran 
or jumped through the corridors. The master of the novices 
complained that he was unmanageable, disturbed the peace of the 
house, and they could do nothing with him. Ignatius appeased the 
master, answered the other priests who urged a dismissal by assuring 
them Pedro had made much progress already, and would hereafter be 
a more worthy subject than those who had less effervescence to subdue. 
The boy really tried, and in part succeeded; he tied his ankles to- 
gether that he might remember not to run downstairs, and took 
pains when he was ordered to dress the dinner. 

‘ penta once asked him if he knew what it was oe be a secre- 
tary. ‘It is to be’ faithful in keeping secrets, said, Pedro;’ ‘Since 
that is your idea,’ said Ignatius, ‘ you shall be mine, and he gave 
-him often letters and other things to transcribe. He wrote badly 
and sometimes made mistakes in spelling. Ignatius, fastidious in 
the matter of neat writing, had much patience and corrected his 
copies repeatedly. One day, to give him a stronger lesson, he threw 
the papers on the floor and said: ‘This foolish boy will never do 
any good. Pedro wept, and beat his cheeks for vexation. Then 
he infringed the rules of the refectory, and-took his breakfast in. 
his own room, to save time. Then he made grimaces to another 
novice when the minister... crossed the hall. He incurred long 
penances by these trangressions; but his courage and his desire to 
join the order carried him through the two years successfully, though 
not without many mischances.” ? 

Apice too got through his noviciate, making his vows on Jan. 6, 
1748, and in due time was ordained priest. We get delightful little 
glimpses of him in the letters of Alphonsus which have come down 
to us. Soon after ordination, Father Apice felt he had had enough 
of Caposele where he was, and thought a change to Iliceto would do 
him good. The Saint, strange to say, thought that the very place to 
do him good was Caposele. “I have received a letter from Padre 
Don Paolo (Cafaro),” he wrote to him, “asking me to send you to 
Iliceto. But I see that this is not the will of God, but a temptation 
of the devil who sees the good you are doing in that house. If you 
went to Iliceto, what would you do? Don Paolo says that you find 
that everything there appears black. But if you abandon yourself 
to obedience everything will appear white. So I beg you to quiet 
yourself with the will of God, because otherwise you will bé unquiet 
wherever you are.’ He continues, with the thee of affection: 

“Don Bernardo mio, know that I have ever wished you well, 

1 Stewart Rose, ‘Ignatius Loyola and the early Jesuits,’ p. 216. 
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and do still. Quiet yourself, for if you are disquieted 1 shall be 
disquieted too.” 

This was probably in 1753. In the August of that year Father 
Cafaro, the Rector of Caposele, died,| and Father Apice, though so 
young, was chosen to preach the funeral sermon. Indeed, like 
Ribadeneira, he was going to be a great preacher. [he sermon was 
so good that St. Alphonsus sent for the manuscript that it might be 
preached at Nocera also. Great was Apice’s satisfaction. He sent 
the sermon, but impressed upon them the importance of returning 
it af once. The Saint had to administer another shower-bath. “ Tell 
Father Apice,’ he wrote to the Vice-Rector, on Aug. 21, 1753, “that 
he must have patience; we will send the manuscript back soon. But 
as for his message: ‘Presto! subito! the same day; let one dictate 
and another copy ’—this is a fine thing, or rather fine vanity ; so that 
his admirers over there, | suppose, may read it and copy it out, and 
so blow out the balloon more than ever! ” 

The. next letter is: just a year later. Father Apice is still at 
Caposele, but he has found a fresh relief from the monotony of i1fe. 
A band of his sisters—we are not told how many—have suddenly 
appeared on the scene from Castellamare, and marched through the 
village to the monastery, escorted by one of the fathers! Terrible 
scandal among the patriarch of the Congregation, and St. Alphonsus 
has once more to intervene. 

“ For charity,” he wrote to the Rector of Caposele, Father Cajone 
(Aug. 31, 1754), “do not be so compliant. Sending one of the com- 
munity to escort Father Apice’s sisters has not pleased me at all. It 
would have been a good thing if your Reverence could have managed 
to prevent these sisters arriving in Caposele, which might excite 
wender, and be a bad example to the relations of other fathers. . . 
This young man makes me tremble.’ Next time they come, says the 
Saint—he seems to have but a faint hope of preventing them—they 
must be escorted by a layman, some friend of the community. 

In the next year we find Father Apice in all probability returning 
this friendly visit, for in July, 1755, he-was in ill-health and obliged 
to take the waters at Castellamare, after which he was to preach the 
novena of the Assumption at Sorrento. The Saint is still anxious 
about the high-spirited child for whom he has such a regard, and 
writes to Father Cajone on June 10, 1755: “ This young man makes 
me tremble for his perseverance, for his head is too light and giddy.” 
But though the letters are henceforth almost silent, we know that 
soon all was changed, and the Saint’s anxiety turned to confidence 
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and joy. Father Apice, though always full of life and spirits, 
ceased to be giddy. He became a man of great prayer and holiness, 
and one of the best missionaries his Order produced. 

He was even severely orthodox about simplicity in preaching, 
for Father de Meo, the great scholar who also became a distinguished 
missionary, but was not at first noted for simplicity of style, tells 
us: “One day Father Aptce in recreation, when I was a student, 
attacked me for my love of rhetoric before our Father (Alphonsus). 
I was in terror and expected a severe rebuke.’ This was malicious, 
but the Saint-was not going to be diverted from his duty of sup- 
pressing the irrepressible Apice by this sudden show of zeal, and he 
unexpectedly took de Meo’s part. He said that students should put 
atl the art they could into their compositions. It would be easy then 
for men of good will to become simple when the time for actual 
preaching arrived. When the time did arrive, however, de Meo did 
not get off so easily, as our readers may remember.’ 

St. Alphonsus after this seems to have had a particular affection 
for Father Apice. On one occasion we find him speaking to him 
about his early life, a thing he rarely did to anyone,’ and when the 
time came to choose the steadiest men in the Congregation for the 
new work in Sicily, Apice was one of the pioneers. In January 1762, 
after recovering from a dangerous illness, he was sent to join 
Blasucci in Girgenti. He arrived safely after a terrible voyage,’ and 
some years later was made Rector of the new foundation. 

A sentence in a letter of the Saint to Villani, Dec. 12, 1769, com- 
pletes the story: “I have just heard of the death of Father Apice. 
... fiat voluntas tua!” He died at Pagani on Sat., Dec. 7, 1760; 
on the vigil of the feast of the Immaculate Conception of her to 
whom he had always had a tender devotion. The following is a 
translation of the inscription on his portrait taken after his death: 

“ The Reverend Father Bernard Apice, Priest of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, once the observant Rector of the house 
of Agrigentum, the greatest enemy to sloth, was remarkable for his 
pleasant maners, his zeal for souls, his fervent devotion to the 
Mother of God, and many other virtues. He was born at Castella- 
mare, Dec. 21, 1728, and became one of the first men of his Congre- 
gation, his services being eagerly sought for by many Bishops. He 
died at Nocera de’ Pagani, the 7th of December, 1769, in the forty- 
first year of his age.” 
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CHAPTER RCV I: 
Dogmas and Heresies:—1769-1773. 


HREE years had elapsed since illness first confined the Bishop 

of St. Agatha to his room. We might have thought that 

the administration of his diocese and the care of his Congregation 

would have been enough to engage the entire attention of the old 

man of seventy-five—victim as he was to pains of both body and 

soul, but, wonderful to relate, he produced in these three years one 
oi the first apologetic works of his day. 

Hitherto the holy doctor had defended religion against modern 
infidels, who brought philosophy to undermine the foundations of 
Catholic belief. The Truth of the Faith, and the answer to 
Febronius established the divinity of the Christian religion, the 
divinity of the Catholic Church, and the primacy and infallibility of 
the Pope, against Voltarians, Jansenists, and Regalists. But these, 
after all, were but continuing the work of the Protestants, who had 
for two centuries been using their weapon of private interpretation 
to attack one by one all the articles of the Creed, thus preparing the 
way for the antichristian revolution. They had become all-power- 
ful in England, Germany, and Holland—in fact, over half Europe, 
and our Saint saw that it was necessary to carry the war into their 
territory, and show the emptiness of their objections tc the Catholic 
Faith. 

Alphonsus, as a practical man, asked himself what weapons 
would be best adapted for a contest with adversaries of this kind. 
Many have written against heresy, but some have forgotten that in 
controversy on matters of dogma mere learning does not suffice 
without authority. The holy doctor reflected that God Himself 
had gathered together in the little town of Trent the bishops 
and doctors of His Church under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
to set forth clearly the contents of the Christian Revelation and 
undo the work of Protestantism; and that, moreover, the authentic 
acts of the celebrated Council have been registered day by day in 
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Cardinal Pallavicini’s great history. Herein, he found all the 
elements of the work upon which he had been meditating for years. 
As early as March 26, 1764, he had written as follows, in reply to 
a letter from Remondini begging him to take up his pen again: 
“Here in my bishopric I have no time, wherefore I ought not to 
wish to do any other work. I have begun a compendium of the 
history of the Council of Trent, according to Cardinal Pallavicino,! 
but only as far as concerns the meaning of the definitions of dogma. 
I have begun, I say—but God knows when it will be finished.” 
Other more urgent labours occupied him during the years which 
followed, and it was not until his illness of 1768 that he found 
time to arrange the matter he had accumulated. In a letter written 
on March 13, 1760, to his friend Father Stephen Longobardi, of the 
Pu Opera, in Naples, he said: “I am printing a very useful work, 
a compendium of the ‘ History of the Council of Trent’ by Cardinal 
Pallavicino-—-a very confused work. I know that there is already 
a compendium of it by Father Morelli, a Camaldolese, but that too 
is confused. Besides, Pallavicino and Morelli speak of everything, 
even secular matters.which happened in the time of the Council; | 
speak: only of the dogmatic points of faith which were defined by 
the Council. So that my book contains a good dogmatic course. 
“T speak too not only of the discussions and objections which 
were made in the Council, and which are so confused in Pallavicino 
and Morelli, but to every treatise I add the teachings of other 
authors also. Moreover I have added other treatises of theology as 
well; for example, ‘On the way in which Grace operates, and there 
I treat briefly of almost all the different systems of the schools on 
efficacious and sufficient grace, and specially I write against the 
system of Father Berti. Moreover at the end I have a most useful 
treatise on the Infallibility of the Church, of the Rule of Faith, and 
of the necessity of an infallible judge. This is the most power- 
ful means to confute heretics. They find something to answer to 
everything, but when you speak of the Rule of Faith they have 
nothing to answer, and if they answer they quarrel among them- 
selves and talk evident absurdities, and this I show in my work.” 
The letter concludes: “J am still in pain and confined to bed, 
but am without fever, and with my head clear, and now I have 
more time to do some work for the glory of God and the good of the 
Church, in whose service how little 1s published nowadays. Men 
only write to try and see her overthrown.” 


1 This seems to be the best Italian spelling. 
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' The work, under the title of Opera dogmatica contro gli eretict 
pretest riformat: (dogmatic treatise against the heretical so-called 
reformers), appeared in Naples in August, 1760. 

_ The necessary approbation for its publication, it might be feared, 
would not be -easily obtained. The book after having been 
examined by the Minister of ecclesiastical affairs, was referred to the 
first professor of theology in the University of Naples, with an order 
to revise carefully every chapter in it. But this censor could find 
~nothing to condemn, and he declared that the work was an excellent 
one and quite inoffensive. 

The beautiful dedication of this work to Pope Clement XIV. is 
as follows: “ The exaltation of your Holiness to the throne of St. 
Peter came with an extraordinary and universal joy to all the 
Catholic world; but I do not know if there will be anyone to whom 
it gave greater consolation than to me, when I consider the great 
qualities of your Holiness, your learning, prudence, detachment from 
things of earth, and above all your piety and zeal for our holy 
religion. } 

“Animated with this thought I wish to have the honour of offering 
humbly at your feet this my book, which I have wished to give to the 
light in these last years of my life (for I have already reached my 
seventy-third year), in order to make better known to all the truth 
and holiness of the dogmas of the Catholic Church, defined by the 
never-sufficiently praised holy Council of Trent, against the errors 
of the pretended reformers, who, renewing the ancient heresies, have 
tried with sophisms and false doctrines to destroy the Faith of Jesus 
Christ, and to lead, if they could, the souls of all men, together with 
themselves, to eternal perdition. 

“T hope that the kindness of your Holiness will be willing to 
accept this my little service of the poor gift which I present to you, 
begging you to deign to bless not only the work, but myself and all 
my companions, in order that we may with profit join in the work of 
the salvation of souls in the holy missions, for the good of country 
people more destitute of spiritual aid, according to the Institute 
of our least of Congregations. Meanwhile we will not fail, we 
your humble children, to pray to Our Lord continually that He may 
preserve your Holiness’ life for many years, for the good of all the 
faithful and the increase of the holy faith. 

“Prostrate therefore I humbly kiss the foot of your Holiness. Your 
most humble, most obedient, and most devoted servant and son, 


“ Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths.” 
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The scope and plan of the work are more explicitly set forth in 
a short preface in which the author says: “After having studied 
the excellent teachings set forth with such precision by the holy 
Council of Trent, which are not easy to find amid the mass of 
details of Cardinal Pallavicino’s great history, I have undertaken to 
put them together and form them into an organised whole. The 
reader will thus have the satisfaction of finding them set clearly 
before his eyes in the order in which they were treated by the 
Council, of more easily detecting the sophistry of heresy, and of 
knowing more perfectly the truths of our holy faith. 

“My occupations have often obliged me to interrupt this work. 
But now at last that I am confined to bed by severe rheumatism 
which leaves no part of my body unafflicted, and renders it impos- 
sible for me to go about my diocese as I used to do, I have tried 
to finish the task I had begun, treating every subject completely, 
and answering several objections of innovators not mentioned by 
Pallavicino. In addition to this I have thought it well to discuss a 
number of other dogmatic and ecclesiastical questions connected 
with points defined by the Council.” 

On this work it may be said that the holy doctor himself has 
very appropriately characterised it to Father Longobard1 in the above 
quoted letter as a good dogmatic course. Jl mio libro contiene una 
buona dogmatica. For a good course of dogmatic theology should 
present to the reader the sum of revealed truths arranged in scientific 
order, in such a way as to make them appear like members of an 
organic and living body. A glance at the general index of these 
two volumes is sufficient to show that they treat of nearly all the 
questions contained not only in manuals but in great theologies. 

The work begins with two treatises on Holy Scripture and 
tradition—the basis of the whole edifice. In them we find the 
doctrine of the Church on the authenticity of the sacred books, their 
integrity, the inspiration of their authors, and their different ver- 
sions, together with teaching addressed by the Council to Protes- 
tants which modern exegesists might ponder on with profit. Next 
come two fundamental treatises on original sin and _ justification, 
containing more than twenty chapters on the work of redemption by 
the grace of Jesus Christ. To these the author added a supplemen- 
tary treatise on the celebrated controversy as to the mode of the 
operation of grace. He then gives the theology of the sacraments 
according to the data given him by the Council—especially with 
regard to Penance, the holy Eucharist and Sacrifice of the Mass, 
Order, and Matrimony. The work concludes with a number of 
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treatises on Purgatory, the Invocation of Saints, the veneration 
of relics and devout images, and indulgences. A supplement on the 
Rule of Faith and on the necessity of an infallible judge in the 
Church puts the crown to the whole. 

In his exposition of the different subjects the author proceeds 
according to the system adopted by the Council. Before the 
dogmatic sessions the questions to be treated were submitted to an 
assembly of theologians for discussion and elucidation. The 
theologians transmitted the results of their labours to a special Con- 
gregation, which revised them before the general Congregations were 
called upon to debate and propose decrees. These discussions which 
prepared the ground for the decrees are summed up by Alphonsus 
under the title of prelzminaries or preambula, at the beginning of 
every question. This system is well adapted for explaining the 
sense of the definitions of the Council, for the author illustrates 
every point, nay almost every word, by history and theology. He 
gives also the protestant objections which led to the decrees, and help 
to show us in what sense the latter must be taken. 

The author then transcribes in full the decrees and canons of the 
Council, and ends by refuting briefly the objections of Sarpi and 
others of the same type. 

The holy Doctor did not exaggerate therefore when ne called his 
Opera Dogmatica “a good course of dogmatic theology.” Of 
course he meant, and we mean by the term a course of positive 
theology which lays down revealed truths, establishes them on solid 
foundations, and reduces them to an organic body of doctrine. 
Alphonsus excels in this kind of teaching, and the Oferva Dogmatica, 
summing up as it does all the data of the Council, is a masterpiece. 
But theology does not stop here—once in possession of revealed 
truth it proceeds to fathom its depths; it employs the powers of 
reason to endeavour to penetrate the secrets of God, and give men 
some intelligence of the mysteries of our faith. This 1s speculatzve 
theology of which the great master is and ever will be the Angel of 
the Schools. Dogmas cannot be speculated upon unless they are 
thoroughly known—hence the perfect theologian will be the man 
who combines the two. 

Alphonsus’ work on the Council of Trent inspired him with the 
idea of another work, wider in scope and not less important in sub- 
stance. His close examination of the errors of Protestants brought 
home to him the fact that the theories of the reformers were but an 
echo of the early heresies which disturbed the Church of God. He 


resolved therefore to complete his work by writing a Hzstory of 
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Heresies and their Refutations. Heintended tocall this book Te 
Triumph of the Church, for whereas all heresies are either dead or 
dying, the Church which has been attacked by them in succession 
rises above their ruins. On the 8th of April, 1770, he wrote in a 
letter to Remondini: “I have already begun to set my hand to 
another work, a short history of the heresies. This, I think, will be 
received by all, because it will not be long (as some writers are), so | 
as to come to a great volume, or several volumes. It will scarcely 
amount to two octavo volumes, like the work on the Faith, or on 
the Council. On the other hand it will not be so short as some 
writers have been, who scarcely even mention the details of the 
subject. I shall give concisely all the more memorable facts, taking 
them from the latest authors who have written on the subject, such 
as Baronius, Fleury, Natalis Alexander, Orsi, Graveson, Bernini, 
Hermant, Berti, Gotti and others.’ How many folio volumes must 
have been piled beside the holy Doctor’s bed! With good reason 
did he conclude his letter with the words: “I shall need for this 
that Our Lord give me life and strength if He wishes this work for 
me, because in it He wishes a great labour, although part of the 
labour I have already gone through.” 

A few days later he returned to the subject of the numerous 
authors ancient and modern to be consulted by him, “ especially,” 
- he said, “all the modern authors who are of good name and critical. 
Many authors speak of the heresies at length, but in different places, 
as Natalis Alexander, Fleury, Orsi,,-Hermant, Baronius, Pagi, ete; 
because they are writing universal history, and speak in a general 
way of the Councils. Hence they only speak according to the pro- 
gress of each heresy in the different centuries. My intention and 
task is to write under one head the whole story of the beginning and 
progress of each heresy, and this is what I do not find any author 
has done, except the authors of certain pamphlets, as Berti, Van- 
Ranst, Danes, etc., who scarcely touch the matter and pass on. For 
this reason I say that my work will stand alone (f it is given me to 
finish it, because death is waiting for me). For the rest may God 
provide. There is yet much labour, because in these times I have 
to write with all caution, so that the book may not be prohibited. 
Prohibition is already threatened.” + Two years later, that 1s to say 
about the middle of the year 1772, the Hzstory of Heresies, entirely 
finished, was in the hands of the royal censor. 

The approbation was slow in coming. Indeed it was not without 
some difficulty that the Saint succeeded in obtaining it at all. The 
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censor, Don Joseph Simioli, canon of Naples, a distinguished scholar 
and a sound theologian, was certainly one of the most remarkable 
men of his time, but he had a good deal of sympathy with rigorist and 
erastian views, although he remained sufficiently orthodox to retain 
the confidence of the Archbishop of Naples.’ He had been several 
times appointed to examine Alphonsus’ works, and had always been 
moderate in his requirements. This time, however, the canon put 
the author’s patience to the test. “This work has cost me my 
blood,” wrote Alphonsus, to Blasucci, May 14, 1772, “and great 
lamentations with the blessed Signor Canon Simioli, who holds 
mordicus (passionately) to the opinion of Berti, and so he struck out 
many things for me, but at last he gave me the approbation.” 

After a good deal of discussion the author finally consented to 
some unimportant suppressions, but would omit nothing which was 
necessary to defend the authority of the Holy See. “Finally,” he 
said in a letter to Julius Selvaggio, written Feb. 22, 1772, “as long 
as you do not make me contradict myself, your most illustrious 
Lordship may arrange the sheet as seems best to you, according to 
the mind of the Signor Canon, and may send it to the press, and I 
agree to all. Always understood that it 1s not any delicate matter, 
which might get my statements criticised by Rome. . . . If it is 
a question of the supreme power of the Pope, I am ready to give my 
life for it, because, that removed, I say there is an end to the 
authority of the Church.” 7 

Simioli not only yielded but gave a good approbation to the 
work, though he did not fail to give a Parthian shot to the author. 
“JT have read as soon as possible and with great pleasure,’ he said, 
“The Triumph of the Church or the History of Heresies. The work 
shows forth like a picture the thoroughly religious mind and heart 
of the author. I have admired the great labour which he must have 
expended in extracting from so many authors, learned and pious 
rather than critical, a continuous history of all ages, and in com- 
bating heresies, old and new, not only with the opinions of those 
who have written on the subject before him but by arguments of his 
own. This book in one place shows forth his faith, in another his 
power of mind, but always and everywhere his piety.” Alphonsus, 
though grateful for the general tone of kindness of the canon’s 
words, did not like the statement that he had followed authors pious 
rather than critical. Nor indeed was it true. Criticism has made 


But even the Archbishop himself, Cardinal Sersale, was looked on as a “ Crown 
Cardinal” by the Bourbons in the Conclave of 1769, and had been severely censured by 
Pope Benedict XIII. for not protesting against the suppression of the Jesuits—T’r. 
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great strides since 1770, but in following Baronius, Fleury, and 
Natalis Alexander, St. Alphonsus was following the greatest his- 
torians then extant. 

In a second letter to the ecclesiastical censor written in April 
1772, the Saint complams of this innuendo: “When he says,” he 
wrote, “that I have not made use of authors who are critical, it is 
the same as saying that I have written what I found at haphazard, 
and have made my nosegay of any sort of herbs. To say that I 
have sought more to convert than to convince means to say that 1 
have spoken as a pietist, and not as a theologian; and to:say that my 
reasons prove little, and my opinions are dictated rather by my heart 
than my head, will be to put the work completely to shame. They 
are statements which imply that I have written like an imbecile. I 
cannot trust myself to publish the book thus disgraced. 1 have not 
written for my own praise, but for the glory of God. But what sort 
of glory will it give God if the book comes out thus discredited by 
the reviser himself? There is no help for it. He who wishes to 
write books must prepare to be cut to pieces. If I had written for 
my own glory and not for God’s I should feel in despair. I beg you 
to recommend me to Jesus Christ, that He may give me patience to 
suffer this mortification.” ° 

St. Alphonsus’ revenge for this mortification was to try and get 
Simioli made a Cardinal, because of his theological learning. “ At 
present, ‘he said, there! 1s “not *in). the Sacred Collese: axismicie 
Cardinal who has taught theology ex professo, and it 1s necessary 
for the Church that there be learned Cardinals, seeing that they are 
the assistants and advisers of the Pope.” 

Another fact about the Hzstory of Heresies which will surprise 
the reader is that it. was dedicated to the Marquis Tanucci, and that 
the Saint speaks with eulogy of the famous minister. “Standing 
at the side of our august Prince,’ says the dedication, “he has 
always, like him, been zealous for the interests of our holy religion 
against unbelievers and the errors which they pour forth in their 
books.” The Saint praises in Tanucci the learned jurisconsult, the 
skilful statesman, the distinguished man of letters, the minister in- 
corrupt and-economical of the public money, and the Christian who 
had sought with zeal and continual care to preserve intact the 
Catholic religion in all the kingdom, and especially in Naples itself 
which was honoured with the title of “the Most Faithful City.” A 
proof of this was to be seen in the severity with which the Minister 
had prohibited the introduction into Naples and the provinces of 
antichristian books, and had punished their importers. 
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In explanation of this eulogy of Bernard Tanucci it must be re- 
membered that even if it is ever right to say one’s worst of a man 
one: does not chose a dedication in: order to do it. Tanucci did not 
seem to Alphonsus to be as culpable as we are bound to consider 
him to-day. His regalism was of a piece with the regalism of 
Charles IIL, of the princes and ministers of his time, and of quite 
a number of good: French bishops who regarded the Declaration of 
1682 as the true charter of the two powers, and who notwithstanding 
this belief went to the scaffold during the Revolution rather than 
betray their faith. 

Besides the eulogy was in part deserved. Tannuci as a states- 
man was incorruptible. After thirty years of power he was a poor 
man and could write truly on his retirement: “I have tried with all 
my power to contribute to the welfare of the public and of in- 
dividuals, and have never thought of enriching myself at the ex- 
pense of the Neapolitans. I leave office as I entered upon it—plain 
Bernard Tanucci.’ Asa matter of fact, he hardly retained his own 
patrimony, and after his fall from power lived on a small pension 
granted him by the King. The last time he received his instalment 
he remarked to the treasurer: “ “This will be for the great journey.” 
His biographer, Peter Ulloa, Duke of Lauria, tells us that he made 
a pious and edifying end. 

Finally, whatever one may think about Tanucci he was invested 
with authority. Alphonsus honoured the representatives of authority 
in spite of their faults, and he never neglected an opportunity to 
show his-respect and veneration for them both in private and in 
public. In this he shared the feelings of the Christians of former 
times who were ungrudging in respect for their princes, seeing in 
them God’s authority from which human authority comes. For a 
hundred years now the spirit of the French Revolution has thrown 
contempt instead of praise on all loyalty and all authority. It has 
so. thoroughly inoculated us with its spirit of irreverence and revolt 
that, in the eyes of many, the chivalrous veneration of our fathers 
for their kings seems mere adulation, because we have no longer 
the true nobility which can pay honour to a superior without loss of 
self-respect. ; 

Be it added, too, that if Tanucci needed a lesson in anti- 
regalism, he might find it in the dedication to him of a work which 
showed. him heresiarchs, proud of their power and intellect, casting 
each of them a stone against the Church, only themselves to dis- 
appear and perish. It was precisely this triumph of the Church over 
her enemies that the holy bishop wished to bring out in his history, 
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as the title itself indicates and as he declares explicitly in his pre- 
face: “ The aim of this work,” he said, “is to show that the Catholic 
Roman Church is of all churches the only true one; as is shown by 
the care that God has had for it, making it always victorious over 
all the persecutions of its enemies. . . . Great were the persecutions 
the Church had to suffer from idolatry, but more terrible still were 
those it had to suffer from the heresies stirred up in its midst. But 
it remained always conqueror in every storm. There came a time 
when it seemed as if the heresy of the impious Arius had over- 
whelmed the Church . . . . whence St. Jerome wrote that 
then the world groaned to find: itself Arian. -... : > But it as a 
marvel and a consolation, in reading the succession of heresies, to 
see how at certain times the ship of the Church seemed overwhelmed 
and submerged by the force of persecution, and how in a short time 
it rides out the storm more glorious and triumphant than before.” 
Heretics in their efforts to destroy the Church have appealed to 
the two powers of this world—material force and pride of intellect. 
Alphonsus in the first part of his work, the Hzstory of heresies, 
shows clearly that material force, however powerful, 1s powerless 
against God; and in the second part, the Refutation of these heresies, 
he proves the weakness and powerlessness of intellect in its struggle 
with the Spirit of God, the Revealer and Preserver of the truth. 
The work puts before us more than two hundred heresiarchs with 
their doctrines, followers, and powerful supports—governments, 
nobles, and emperors—an endless procession, as it were, from the 
City of Destruction led by the devil to the assault of the City of 
God. After Simon Magus and the Gnostics, who desolated the 
Church as much as did the persecuting Pagans, we behold one after 
another—to mention only the most prominent—Arius, Macedonuius, 
Nestorius, Eutyches, Pelagius, Photius, the Albigenses, the Wal- 
denses, the Lollards, the Hussites, and the whole cloud of locusts 
which fell upon the world in the train of Luther, Calvin, and Jan- 
senius. All of them like so many serpents gnash their teeth in vain 
against the imperishable granite; all of them, dead or dying, attest 
that hell shall never prevail against the house founded on a rock. 
Nor is the strength of rationalism less impotent against the 
Church than material strength. Alphonsus proves this also. It is 
beyond question that among heresiarchs and their followers there 
have been splendid intellects, even men of genius. But what have 
they ever produced after they turned their backs upon the light? 
Though disciples of Christ, they have denied His Divinity, the 
unity of His Person, the duality of His Nature, and almost every 
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one of the doctrines that follow from His Incarnation. Though dis- 
ciples of the Gospel they have corrupted it by their foolish and often 
disgraceful interpretations. Though disciples of the Apostles they 
have rejected the apostolic traditions and substituted for them the 
most fantastic inventions of theirown. Though enthusiastic eulogists 
of human reason and private judgement, they have produced mon- 
strous teachings which outrage reason and terrify the human con- 
science. The final result of all their aspirations has been to destroy. 
They have founded the school of negation of all dogmas only to 
arrive at last at the negation of Christ the Redeemer—nay, to the 
negation of God the Creator Himself. They have been like the 
cloud which tried to hide the sun but was dispersed by one of its 
rays. The light of the divine sun, the brightness of whose rays no 
heresy has been able permanently to obscure—what is this but the 
triumph of the Church—a proof that human reason in revolt is 
powerless against reason which takes its inspiration from God? 

The History of Herestes met with an excellent reception, and put 
the crown on our Saint’s dogmatic works. “I am consoled to know 
that my work of the T7zumph of the Church has arrived,” he wrote 
to Remondini on Aug. 20, 1772, “a work that has cost me years of 
labour. And this is the last one of my life, because I can no longer 
trust myself now to work at length. I am old. Ina month I shall 
be already entering on my seventy-seventh year. My health is 
ruined. I can no longer stand on my feet; I remain in bed or thrown 
on a chair, and my head does not serve me as it used to do. So | 
have finally resolved not to begin to write any more on scientific 
matters. I shall only write on devotional subjects. At the present 
moment I am composing a little book on the Passion, having found 
some very beautiful matter for it—besides other little spiritual 
works.” 

A few months later, on Oct. 29, 1772, he again wrote to his pub- 
lisher: “ Now partly by old age and partly by the infirmity which 
obliges me to go out in a carriage morning and evening, to get a 
little exercise (since through my paralysis I cannot walk), as the 
doctors have ordered this, to make me live the few days that re- 
main—for these reasons I am no longer able to work eight or ten 
hours a day as I used to do. But when I -can steal a little time, 
apart from my application to the business of the episcopate, I try 
not to lose time. I am expecting death from day to day. Four 
times I have received the Viaticum, and twice Extreme Unction. I 
will not omit to pray for your most illustrious lordship, both for 
good health, and for the success of your business, and especially ot 
the great business of eternal salvation.” 


1 Calvinism for example. 
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_ We shall see that the Saint’s pen will still be exercised over some 
dogmatic works, but not of such wide scope as those already de- 
scribed. Asa matter of fact, too, his work was now well-nigh com- 
plete. The T7vuth of the Faith contained an exposition of general 
theology, and the Ofera Dogmatica of particular dogmas, with a 
blank which had now been filled up by the Refutation of Heresy. 
Christology did not find a place in the Ofera Dogmatica, because 
Protestants did not attack the Incarnation itself; but the errors of 
Arius, Nestorius, and the Monothelites as to the Divinity and 
Humanity of Jesus Christ furnished him with ample opportunity for 
treating this subject. He may be said to have exhausted it, for he 
returns to it at the conclusion of his work, to deal with the extra- 
vagant opinions of Father Berruyer on the Sacred Humanity of Our 
Lord. The hundred pages which he wrote in refutation of these 
throw great light on the Person and the actions of Jesus Christ. “I 
have not spared either Berruyer or his defenders,” he tells Blasucci 
in a letter of Mar. 14, 1772, “ for truly his doctrines are too hurtful 
tc the faith oT know that “this confutation “of mine wil 
displease many Jesuits, but I cannot help it. If my own father had 
spoken ill I should have spoken 11] even of my own father if the 
doctrines of Religion were at stake.” 

Let us be permitted to conclude this chapter by saying that the 
Bishop-of St. Agatha, so well-known for his Moral Theology, is not 
sufficiently well known for his dogmatic theology, and particularly 
for his teaching on grace. What the learned Dr. Mullock, Bishop of 
Newfoundland, says in an English preface to the History of Heresies 
(Duffy, 1857), may with equal truth be said of the whole seven 
volumes in which St. Alphonsus’ theology is contained: “ The holy 
author comprises 1n a small space a vast amount of theological in- 
formation; in fact there is no heresy which cannot be refuted from 
it. Not only are the usual heresies which we have daily to combat 
—such as those opposed to the Real Presence, the authority of the 
Church, the doctrine of Justification, clearly refuted, but also those 
abstruse heretical opinions concerning grace, free will, the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, the mystery of the Incarnation, and the two 
Naturesof Christ. . . . The intricacies (too) of Pelagianism, Cal- 
vinism, and Jansenism are unravelled, and the true doctrine of the 
Church triumphantly vindicated. . . . The theological student 
will thus, I hope, find the work a compact manual of polemic 
theology.”* 


1The dogmatic works of St. Alphonsus have been translated into Latin by Father 
Aloysius Walter, C.SS.R.—Saneti Alphonsi Mariae de Liguori, Heclesice Doctoris, opera 
dogmatica (Pustet, 1908), while Father Herrmann C.S8.R., has brought out all the teaching 
of his holy founder on grace, in a great treatise De Gratia (Cuggiane, Rome, 1904), which 
has been honoured by a letter from Pope Pius X.—T’r. 
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CHAPTER: VII. 
The Faithful Shepherd.—1769-1774. 


ERTAIN critics, seeing the bishop publish work after work,. 
began to fear that his zeal for the general welfare of the 
Church was exercised at the cost of the particular welfare of his 
diocese. A bishop’s first duty, they said, is to his own flock. 
Villani told him of these observations, but Alphonsus’ conscience, 
delicate as it was, did not reproach him on this point. “As for 
the murmurs against my books,’ he wrote to Villani, “I say that 
even zealous bishops while ruling their diocese have preached and 
also written books. For example St. John Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Ambrose, St. Francis of Sales, Mgr. Sarnelli and others. In 
the winter I remain always indoors, and I do not hold conversations, 
besides the fact that all fly from my conversation because it is not 
amusing. Three times a day I make mental prayer, besides an hour’s 
thanksgiving after mass, and spiritual reading—I mean when I am 
free from business affairs. During the rest of the time, so as not to 
be idle, I work at something which seems to me useful.” ? 

But the Saint had another reason to allege in his defence. “ The 
books I have published,” he said, “during my episcopate are, at 
least for the greater part, useful 1f not necessary for the priests and 
faithful of my diocese.” Indeed if it be true that the bishop is to 
instruct his pastors as well as his flock, it must be admitted that the 
Bishop of St. Agatha did the greatest service to his priests by his 
works on moral, dogmatic, and ascetic theology, written to make 
them good confessors, useful preachers, and pastors after God’s own 
heart. He was firmly convinced that he owed himself first of all to 
his priests, and he showed this especially at the period at which we 
have now arrived by composing for them two new works, to BSH 
them in the pulpit, and in their prayers. 
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The first of these contains a course of Sermons for all the Sundays 
in the year. These sermons are full of valuable material, collected 
by him and utilised in his missions. In them love and fear join 
hands to draw souls to God. The book treats of all the subjects— 
it may be said, the only subjects—capable of converting sinners. 
Such was the verdict of the royal censor on this work. He says of 
the author: “ Before he was raised to the episcopate he traversed 
our provinces from end to end sowing the divine word; and now that 
God has placed him at the head of a diocese, the illustrious prelate, 
who is as distinguished for his learning as for his piety, has pub- 
lished his sermons in order that he might be useful to all Italy by 
his apostolic preaching.” | 

But if Alphonsus was anxious to teach his priests the art of 
preaching, he was even more desirous of teaching them the art of 
prayer. Joseph de Maistre describes the Psalter as the “ book which 
prays always.” Seven times a day the ministers of God take it in 
their hands to associate themselves with the heavenly choirs and 
offer worthy praise to the Lord. The holy Bishop reflected that for 
only too many ecclesiastics and religious, bound to recite the office, 
the psalter was to some extent a sealed book, because they did 
not penetrate fully into the divine meaning of the words. He 
undertook, therefore, in 1773, to translate the psalms into the verna- 
cular, and to explain obscure passages by simple notes. Leaving to 
others the task of clearing up philological and historical questions, 
he devoted himself to the task of making the psalms intelligible. 

“My aim,” he says in his dedication to Pope Clement XIV., 
“has been to assist all who say the divine office. Among these are 
some who, through their want of familiarity with Latin, do not fully 
understand either the words or the meaning of the psalms—which, 
indeed, present difficulties that even the learned cannot solve. I 
have, therefore, done what I could to render these prayers intel- 
ligible to all, so that they may be recited with greater attention.” 

The difficulties of the task, the magnitude of which he did not at 
first realise, almost overwhelmed him. “I have consecrated more 
than a year to it,” he said, “at the cost of inconceivable labour. A 
man almost loses his head amid the multitude of commentators, and 
their multitude of interpretations. Often I have spent hours over a 
single verse, unable to decide what meaning to adopt, or what inter- 
preter to follow. In such cases I ended by choosing the most com- 
monly accepted meaning and that most in accordance with the 
Vulgate. But after all, it must be recognised that some verses are 

1 Published in Naples,.1771. 
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shrouded in mystery, the depths of which no intellect can fathom 
without a special illumination from the Holy Ghost.” 

Did the holy Doctor succeed where so many others have failed ? 
Canon Fabius Massa, a professor of theology, who was charged by 
the Archbishop of Naples with the examination of the book, gave 
the following verdict: “ The most illustrious Mgr. de’ Liguori, con- 
sidering the inattention with which numbers of clerics recite the 
divine psalmody, has attempted to remedy the evil by this work on 
the Psalms. Neither his advanced age, nor his ill health, nor the 
cares of the episcopate have prevented him from undertaking this 
labour. He has given us a work which is admirable from every 
point of view. In this translation of the Psalms he explains the 
most obscure passages with such clearness, he unveils so skilfully 
their hidden depths that, while in no way diminishing the purity of 
the inspired word, he illumines the minds and kindles the hearts of 
all who read it.” The royal censor, Don Benedict Cervone, joins 
with the ecclesiastical reviser in praising the successful translator. 
“Everyone knows,” he says, “the immense labours on behalf of re- 
ligion and the Church undertaken by this Bishop of the first ages; 
but had he accomplished only this last work, he would leave behind 
him an undying name.” The poet Maffei, who had translated the 
Psalter into Italian verse, warmly congratulated the Bishop of St. 
Agatha. “ Your work,” he said, “ will be blessed by God, because you 
have written for the ignorant, who only too often ask for bread yet 
find no one to give it to them. I am especially glad to see with 
what fidelity you have followed the literal sense, accompanying it 
always with moral and spiritual reflections naturally arising from 
it, yet without overwhelming with unreal learning, and still more 
unreal speculation, the simplicity of the divine word more piercing 
than a two-edged sword.” 

The advocate who pleaded the cause of Alphonsus’ doctorate 
paid a still more significant tribute to the translation of the 
Psalms: “God certainly aided the writer,” he said. “The author 
himself remarked that some of the verses are so impenetrable that 
their hidden meaning cannot be discovered without a special 11lumi- 
nation of the Holy Ghost. But in his translation he has so success- 
fully surmounted all difficulties as to make it appear that difficulties 
there are none.” ? : 

The Bishop of St. Agatha, in labouring thus for the enlighten- 
ment of all Catholic priests, was labouring in a special manner for 
the instruction of the clergy of his own diocese. As for his other 


1 Informatio cause, sec. 38. 
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pastoral duties, never did he allow the composition of his works to 
interfere with them. At Arienzo as at St. Agatha he attended care- 
fully to all the details of his diocesan administration, notwith- 
standing his illness and the weakness which followed it. It would 
be a mistake to picture him merely as a recluse, a stranger to the 
world, and wholly wrapped up in his books ;on the contrary, he was the 
most accessible of men.” “ Like Job,” says Tannoia,” he was wasted 
away, and had but a breath of life in him, but this last breath he 
was determined to use for the salvation of his flock.” That he 
might be within the reach of all he lived in a room of easy approach, 
so that anyone who liked might visit him. Here he took his meals, 
studied, wrote, and gave audience. The door was open to all, ex- 
cept while he was engaged in his spiritual exercises. Seated in his 
armchair or lying in his humble bed, he received his visitors, noble 
and poor alike, with graciousness and affability, never showing the 
least sign of impatience even with the most importunate. 3 

He treated daily of the affairs of the diocese. The Vicar General 
executed his orders with a perfect disregard of human respect, even 
in cases affecting nobles or ministers. Tanucci did not like the 
Vicar Géneral.~ ““The bishop1s' a saint,” ‘he said’ oneday, “ but his 
vicar 1s unworthy of the position he occupies.” To which Alphonsus 
replied: “The Marquis has made two great mistakes. I am not 
a saint, but my Vicar General is an excellent man, and besides he 
only carries out my instructions.” 

Not a day passed that he did not despatch or receive messages, 
either to put an end to some disorder, or to obtain some information 
about diocesan affairs. His vigilance was redoubled during the 
last years of his episcopate. He was like a man who feels he has 
little time to reach his goal, and hastens his steps so as not to be 
too late. News of the slightest scandal deprived him of sleep and 
appetite, and he never ceased to examine and consult until he had 
found means to put an end to it. Parish priests and vicars foran 
were constantly being summoned by him: “My dear friends,” he 
would say to them, “ you see to what a state I am reduced—if you 
fail in vigilance, or neglect to warn me when you find anything 
going wrong, you will be responsible for all the harm that is 
done.” If he happened to learn that a careless parvvoco permitted 
the introduction of some abuse into his parish, neglected the cateche- 
tical instruction of the children, failéd to preach to the people, or to 
minister to the dying, the offender was sure to receive an admonition. 
He was told one day that a poor peasant had been allowed to die 


1 The passage which seems to imply that there were many visitors must be harmonised 
with the Saint’s own words, given above p. 293, which imply there were few.—T. 
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without the sacraments, through the fault of the parish priest. 
Alphonsus was on the point of making an investigation, when he 
received a letter from the priest protesting his innocence. “It is 
true,’ replied the bishop, “that you have been accused; I must 
seriously examine into the matter, but you may be quite sure that 
justice will be done.” Happily for the accused he was able to prove 
that he was not in fault. 

At Arienzo the bishop continued to interest. himself, as ever, in 
the students at the seminary. The Dominican, Father Caputo, who 
was now its Rector, not only sent him notes every week, but was often 
obliged to go to Arienzo to speak to the Saint personally about his 
flock. Discipline was strictly maintained. There will always be 
one or two halting members in the flock,” said the bishop, “but we 
must try to make them walk straight.” His vigilance was especially 
active in the case of those who had to go home on account of their 
health. If he received bad accounts of their conduct he warned 
them, and when they failed to profit by his warning they were sent 
away. The result was that the students were more afraid of the 
bishop sick than they had been when he was well. Once, suspecting 
that some of the students used to plead sickness as an excuse for 
living outside the seminary, he wrote to the superior, who had the 
same doubts: “I have sent for them,’ he said, “and found that 
some of them are really in need of taking the waters and other cures, 
but some of them have given me great perplexity. I am going to 
write to all, even those from other dioceses, to tell them that, ex- 
cept in case of sickness clearly established, they must return to the 
seminary under pain of being dismissed.” Nobody could have 
taken more interest 1n the health of the students than the Saint. 
He was opposed to them spending their holidays in their families, 
but he was anxious to provide them with all the recreation they re- 
quired, and had them sent out twice a day—or at least once when 
the weather was very hot. “On this matter,’ he wrote to Father 
Caputi, “spare no expense, and be guided by the dictates of 
prudence.” 

In the same way his vigilance concerning the ovdinandz and con- 
fessors increased as he gained more experience as a bishop. “ Until 
the end of his rule,” says the parish priest Don Pascal Bartolini, 
“his zeal in the matter of the examinations never slackened. Con- 
fessors and candidates for orders were obliged to undergo them in 
his presence.” From all he required sound knowledge and irre- 
proachable conduct. Ignorance, he used to say, makes them 
useless, and misconduct hurtful. The older he became the more 
careful he grew: “I do not wish,” he said, “to give my successor 
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cause to weep.” After several times vainly warning a deacon whose 
levity of conduct caused him uneasiness, he refused to ordain him, in 
spite of his tears, the entreaties of his relatives, and the influence of 
powerful friends. . 

We have seen already how much importance Alphonsus attached 
to the pastoral visitation. Sickness now deprived him of his 
strength but not of his zeal, and his zeal made up for everything. 
On July 2, 1769, a year after the stroke which had almost killed 
him, he had himself carried to the collegiate church of Arienzo to 
open the visitation. The inhabitants could not take their eyes off 
the weak old man as he advanced towards the altar supported by 
some of the members of his household; nor could they restrain their 
tears when, after having adored the Blessed Sacrament, he delivered 
a fatherly and touching exhortation on their duties towards God and 
their neighbour. Every year the holy bishop continued to make 
his visitation at the collegiate church and the neighbouring parishes. 
“ The most flourishing graft,’ he used to say, “ will very soon become 
exhausted unless the tree be pruned from time to time. The wild 
shoots produced by the trunk consume the sap. The same 1s true of 
souls. Unless you cut off the abuses which nature produces of itself 
the good grafted by the Holy Spirit cannot but perish. Hence the 
need for the pastor to visit a parish not only to graft but to prune 
as well.” 

Unable as he was to visit the more distant parishes in person, he 
deputed his Vicar General to perform this office, recommending to his 
special care the poor and widowed, and those who were exposed by 
their poverty to lose their souls. On receiving the visitor’s report, 
he proceeded to take the necessary steps for promoting good works 
and remedying abuses. In all this he paid no regard to human 
respect nor made any exception of persons. Learning in December, 
1770, that the canons of St. Agatha were not paying sufficient heed 
to his prescriptions about their dress, the discipline to be observed 
in choir, and especially the rules laid down for the recitation of the 
divine office, he renewed in a special ordinance all the provisrons he 
had already made on these points. On several occasions he had 
asked the parish priest of Bucciano to enlarge his church which had 
become too small to hold the congregation. The priest turned a 
deaf ear to the Bishop’s instructions, not liking the trouble and the 
expense they would cause him. In 1773 the Saint had to order 
him within a month to buy the ground and begin the construction of 
a larger and more suitable church. 

Old age did not diminish his zeal against the givers of scandal. 
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He did all he could first of all to move them by kindness and 
paternal admonitions, but if all such efforts failed his firmness did 
not shrink from handing them over to the civil authorities. He 
made appeals to the nobles, the Ministers, and even to the King 
himself to deliver the district from evil-doers, and he always acted 
with promptitude, for he could not rest until he had uprooted the 
evil. For example, he wrote, Sept. 8, 1770, to Matthew Migliori, 
parish priest of Santa Maria a Vico, and his curate: “Live Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph. I thought without fail that you had taken that 
thorn out of my heart, but to my displeasure I see that you have 
neglected to do so. I wish without fail this evening that either 
you have recourse to the Governor, or at least the neighbours, as we 
agreed. No more. I remain, imparting to all and to you two my 
pastoral benediction, your Reverences’ most affectionate servant, 
Alfonso Maria, Bishop of: St. Agatha. ——In charity send me 
your answer immediately, because meanwhile I can take no rest. 
When there are doings of this kind I feel myself as guilty, as if I 
was committing those sins which I am able to prevent and do not.” 

One of his priests once took part in a drawing-room comedy. 
The vicar foran rebuked him, but he paid no heed, and made three 
or four appearances on the stage at the palace of the Prince della 
Riccia. Alphonsus was ill at the time, but that did not deter him 
from writing to the Prince, on Oct. 11, 1768: “I make known to your 
Excellency that the priest Don N.N., having gone so far as to act in 
a secular play was warned by my vicar foran, and was ordered in 
my name not to dare to act any more, and in the mean time to appear 
before my vicar general to be punished for the disorder committed. 
Notwithstanding this he has deliberately gone on acting, appearing 
on the stage three or four times more, playing, from what I am told, 
a part of little decorum. He deserves a good mortification for the 
scandal he has given, in letting people see a priest in the evening on 
the stage, and in the morning at the altar. Nevertheless as I hear 
that the play was produced in your Excellency’s palace, for the 
veneration which I have for your Excellency, before proceeding to 
punishment I have wished to communicate the matter to you, sup- 
posing for certain that your piety will not allow that the disorder 
of such a priest should remain unpunished—one who esteems his own 
character so little, and has notable disesteem for the order of his 
superior. May your Excellency pardon the continual trouble I 
give you.” 

Alphonsus made uncompromising war on blasphemy—a common 
sin in the South of Europe. One man in particular caused him a 
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great deal of trouble, and showed himself more hardened than all 
the others. One day he sent his servant Alexis to tell Benvenuto, 
the offender, to come to the palace and talk to the bishop about the 
price of grain. The man obeyed, little suspecting the quarter of an 
hour that was in store for him. “ Wretched man! ” said Alphonsus, 
“it 1s not merely the price of grain I want to see you about, but to 
require you to render an account of the blasphemies you pour forth 
every day against God and His Saints.” He threatened him with 
prison unless he amended his conduct. The lesson went home. 
Benvenuto became filled with a salutary fear, was converted, and 
gave up his bad habit. Whenever he met Alexis afterwards he used 
to ask with a smile whether his master yet knew all about the price 
of grain. He died some time later with sentiments of true contrition 
for his past offences. 

Till his last day in his diocese the zealous pastor continued his 
efforts to convert or remove women of evil life. He warned them 
first, and strove to bring about their conversion. If they remained 
obstinate they were sent to prison or banishment. But if the bishop 
was relentless with obstinate sinners, he was always full of mercy 
for the repentant. He used to weep for joy when a lost sheep re- 
turned to the fold, and spent considerable sums to save them from 
being driven back by poverty to an evil life. 

After the conversion of sinners, the relief of the poor and the sick 
was Alphonsus’ chief anxiety. The more he advanced in perfection, 
the greater grew his affection for the suffering members of Jesus 
Christ. If he lived frugally it was in order that he might be able to 
give more to the indigent. To help them he willingly took the 
bread from his own table. One day while taking his scanty repast 
his ear caught the sound of the voices of the beggars outside his 
palace. The tears came into his eyes, he pushed away the plate 
before him, and rising from the table said to the brother who at- 
tended him: “How can you expect me to go on eating while those 
unhappy people are asking for bread? Give them this soup to 
appease their hunger.”? 

The privation he felt most keenly at the beginning of his illness 
was that he was unable to visit his sick. Brother Romito and Alexis 
were however deputed by him to give them the usual alms. But 
when he could go about he was soon found at their bedsides once 
more. “On my return from Sicily in- 1773,” wrote Father Mancusi, 
“JT was filled with admiration at the sight of Monsignore painfully 
dragging himself along to visit the sick. .He was seventy-seven 
years old at the time, and was so crippled and enfeebled that he was 
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not able to leave or enter his carriage without the help of his servant 
and myself. I could not restrain my tears at the sight of the 
venerable prelate entering the humblest cabins and administering 
his charitable attentions. ‘Monsignore, I said to him one day 
after one of these visits, ‘ you are reduced to such a pitiable plight 
that two doctors are obliged to attend you every day, and yet you 
are braving fatigues that are really excessive in order to see these 
_ poor people!’ ‘Poor would be my charity, he replied, ‘were I not 
willing to put up with a little inconvenience for the good of my 
neighbour! A bishop is under greater obligations than other 
Christians, even than other ecclesiastics. A watchful shepherd never 
forgets his sick sheep—they have more need of his care than all the 
rest. 

“Nor were these visits barren of results,’ the narrator continues. 
“ The mere sight of their infirm but compassionate bishop produced 
a deeper impression on those who were suffering themselves than the 
most eloquent exhortations. He used to urge them gently to have 
patience, taught them to bear the evils of this life as coming from 
God, and as a penance for their sins, and thus disposed them for the 
reception of the sacraments. He never failed to exhort them to 
have confidence in Mary, and was in the habit of leaving behind 
him a picture of the Madonna to console them, as well as an alms to 
mitigate their poverty. I spent but a short time at Arienzo, yet on 
three occasions I made the round of the locality in this way.” 

Whenever he found a sick person who was tormented by scruples, 
or had met with some accident, he left everything at once to go 
to his afflicted child to give him all the help a father could, and 
dispose him for the sacraments. On one occasion a curious in- 
cident happened. Looking out of a window of the episcopal palace 
he saw a priest leaving the collegiate church, carrying the holy 
Viaticum. “Who is to receive the last sacraments?” he asked. 
“ Peccatore,’ he was told. Hearing the name, Alphonsus thought it 
must be some great evil-doer who had been nicknamed ‘ Sinner’ by 
the people. He became uneasy and wished to know what signs of 
repentance the man had shown. One of the canons perceiving his 
mistake explained: “ The man’s name is Peccatore—but he is a very 
worthy man for all that.” Alphonsus was only half convinced. He 
afterwards dragged himself as best he could to the bedside of the 
sick man and discovered that he really was an excellent Christian. 
He exhorted him to resignation, promised to help him in all his 
needs, blessed him affectionately, and returned with a lightened 


heart to the palace. The holy bishop was also compassionate 
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towards those in prison. He frequently visited them, exhorted them 
to resignation, and tried to relieve their troubles. He was in the 
habit of giving five grains to each of them, till he discovered one day 
that his devout clients spent the money in gambling. After that he 
sent them gifts in kind instead. The prisons of Arienzo used to be 
full of prisoners who never heard mass even on Sundays, as they 
had no chapel or religious service of any kind. But the bishop in- 
duced the authorities to build a church in which men and women, 
separated from one another, might hear mass, receive instruction, 
and be admitted to the sacraments. 

Among these prisoners there were always a certain number who 
were suffering more-or less unjustly. One unhappy man from Santa 
Maria a Vico, named Dominic Carcagna, had been in gaol for three ~ 
months for smuggling saltpetre, when he fell ill and appealed to the 
Saint’s charity. Alphonsus, on February 23, 1769, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Don Carlo Pavone, Administrator of the Nitre 
monopoly: “Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Most illustrious and 
most worshipful Patron, there has been in prison here in Arienzo 
for about three months a poor wretched man, Dominic Carcagna, of 
S. Maria a Vico in my diocese, on a mere false accusation made 
against him about some contraband saltpetre, and at present he is 
sick in the said prison as appears by the certificate of the doctors — 
presented to the Lord Governor; and so I beg your most illustrious 
Lordship to deign to let him out of prison, since he is dying of 
hunger, as he lives on charity and does not possess anything. 

I am sure that your illustrious lordship will dothis favour for me 
to the poor man whom I have the honour to recommend, and not make 
him die in prison, when he is innocent—for they assure me that he 
was arrested on a mere false accusation. My Don Carlo, do me 
this charity, and I will not fail to recommend you to Our Lord, and 
with the certainty of your good offices I again declare myself your 
most illustrious lordship’s most devoted and affectionate servant, 
Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha.” In answer to the adminis- 
trator’s request, on the 12th of March of the.same year he sent a 
doctor’s certificate with the following letter: “ Most illustrious and 
most worshipful Patron, I am too much obliged to the kindness of 
your most illustrious lordship for the charity you undertake to do to 
the poor prisoner, and in execution of your venerated commands I 
enclose the certificate requested, and I hope its efficacy will be such 
that in answer I shall see the miserable infirm old man released from 
prison. My Don Carlo, believe me you could not do a greater act 
of charity. I have helped him with alms for his maintenance, but 
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his sufferings I cannot remedy. So that I hope your most illustrious 
lordship will give me the consolation of seeing him released, and of 
not hearing that he has died in a painful prison, deprived even of 
spiritual aid.” 

There was another unfortunate man who had been surprised by 
the officers with a few leaves of tobacco concealed on his person. 
They determined to put him in prison for smuggling, but he 
managed to slip out of their hands and took refuge in a church. 
The officers, disregarding the right of asylum, tore him from his 
refuge and led him away. The bishop hearing of the facts of the 
case called his vicar general, and sent a messenger to request that the 
prisoner should be given up. “ Draw up the act of excommunication 
at once,” he said to him. “It 1s a case of immunity, and I would 
sell my mitre if necessary to vindicate the rights of the church.” 
. Nor was he appeased until he saw the prisoner in his room, and re- 
ceived an assurance that the man would not suffer any further 
punishment. 7 

This same right of asylum once involved him in a dilemma 
between the conflicting claims of truth and compassion. In the year 
1772 five Albanian soldiers deserted, and still further aggravated 
their offence by turning their arms against the picket sent after 
them. Two of the deserters were killed. The rest took refuge in 
a little country church. After their trial, which resulted in a sen- 
tence of death, the decision was sent to the bishop, and it was left 
to him to decide whether, according to the provisions of the con- 
cordat, the church in question was one of those which enjoyed the 
right of asylum. Asa matter of fact it was not, yet the bishop was 
urged by his household to claim it as enjoying the privilege. He 
rejected the proposition, for he abhorred even the shadow of a lie; 
but on the other hand he was loth to send a negative answer which 
would have been equivalent to signing the death warrant of the 
guilty soldiers. A terrible combat took place within him. Justice 
refused to be baulked of its claims, and charity insisted loudly on 
its own. Unable to find any way out of the difficulty he sent no 
answer. After a time an officer called on the bishop for the docu- 
ments of the case, and announced that the three prisoners were about 
to suffer for their crime. “Is there, then, no way of saving them?” 
the Saint asked, with tears in his eyes. “ Monsignore,” replied the 
officer, “ your mediation alone could change the course of the law.” 
“Tn that case,” said Alphonsus, “stay here with me until the return 
of the courier from Naples.” Then he dismissed all present, and 
after spending some time in fervent prayer sat down to write several 
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petitions to the Marquis Tanucci, the Marquis de Marco, and Don 
Antonio de Rio, Minister of War. In these he begged for pardon 
for the condemned men, adding: “Let them be punished, but let 
their lives be spared.” He obtained more than he asked, for a free 
pardon was granted to the three deserters. Some days later they 
went to Arienzo, by order of the Ministers, in order to thank their 
benefactor. Alphonsus could scarcely contain his joy. He ad- 
monished them paternally, exhorted them warmly never again to fail 
in the duties of their profession, and made them stay two days with 
him to become reconciled to God by a good confession. He then 
sent them back to Naples with letters in which he expressed his deep 
gratitude. The priest Clement Crisci related this occurrence at the 
process of beatification. 

The Bishop of St. Agatha continued therefore till the end of his 
episcopate to be the vigilant guardian of his flock—nay it might be 
said of every one of his sheep, for a whole volume might be filled 
with details which show how far-reaching was his fatherly care. 
But the best proof of his love for the flock entrusted to his charge 
is to be found in the devotedness with which he distributed to them 
the word of God, notwithstanding all his infirmities. 

Another might have considered himself dispensed from the 
ministry of preaching, but the charity of Christ and the love of 
souls which reigned in his heart would not allow him to be silent. 
No sooner had he regained a little strength after sickness than he 
forgot that he was infirm. On Sundays he used to have himself 
driven to one or other of the parishes—especially when some feast 
was being celebrated which attracted a large congregation. His: 
assistants would help him out of the carriage, and lift him into the 
pulpit, while the people endeavoured to get a glimpse of his 
features, but in vain, for his head was bent over his breast. They 
could only hear his weak but still penetrating voice, and see his arms. 
stretched out to them as though he would draw them all towards 
him. No time seemed too long to them when he was in the pulpit, 
enthralled as they were by the fervour of his words, and perhaps 
even more by the touching spectacle they had before their eyes. 

Penetrated as he was with a sense of the obligation of parish 
priests to teach the Christian doctrine to all their people, he re- 
turned again and again to the necessity of preaching sermons to 
the adults and teaching catechism to the children. Every two or 
three years he had a mission given in all the parishes of the. 
diocese, even in the villages and hamlets. This was one of the 
duties he had marked out for himself. When he was at death’s 
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door he wrote to Father Villani on Dec. 8, 1768: “I wrote to you 
about that little mission that I needed, of two or three fathers at 
Laiano, and your Reverence answered me that you would have the 
charity to send them. I would rather that you sent them during the 
carnival than during Lent. Tell me precisely at what time, what 
week and what day, you can send them, so that I may prepare the 
house and the beds. ... . Let me know when you send the two or 
three fathers. Two will be enough for me, one for the sermon and 
one for the instruction, because the place is very small. But they 
must be fathers who hear confessions, not who go to sleep.” ‘Three 
years later he ordered another general mission which was given 
by missionaries belonging to all the orders and congregations. 
He himself arranged for the lodging of the preachers, specified how 
many fathers would be required for each parish, and prescribed the 
best means for ensuring success. 

While he was thus labouring to convert sinners, he was trying 
at the same time to lead the just to greater perfection. Among his 
efforts was a new work which appeared in 1773 with the title: 
Reflections on the Passion of Jesus Christ. “I have often written 
on the Passion,” he says, “and yet I do not regard it as useless to 
devout souls to add other matter and reflections which I have read 
in different books, or which have come into my mind. I have tried 
to write for the good of others, but also of my own. For being 
near to death, and seventy-six years old, I have wished to write 
down these considerations, to prepare myself for the day of account. 
I read then one or other of these thoughts from time to time, and 
make them the subject of my poor meditations, so that when the last 
hour of my life comes it may find me engaged in meditating on 
Jesus Crucified, who is my only hope.” He seeks to penetrate all 
hearts with the subject of which he treats by presenting them under 
all kinds of forms—he has an Octave of Meditations on the Passion, 
Considerations on the Passion as a stimulus to divine love, and 
Sweet Conversations of a loving soul at the feet of Jesus Crucified. 
Later on he added a third part, Reflections on the truths of the 
divine revelations. } 

This book also contains a tribute of honour to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, in the form of a detailed account of a miraculous occurrence 
which took place the year before in the neighbourhood of Naples. 
On January 28, 1772, thieves entered the church of St. Peter at 
_ Paterno, and stole two ciboriums filled with consecrated Hosts. The 
whole parish was horrified at the sacrilege. On the night of Feb. 19, 
a passer-by perceived at a considerable distance from the church 
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a large number of lights like brilliant stars. The prodigy was re- 
newed on five nights in the presence of a whole multitude of wit- 
nesses, both priests and laymen. On Feb. 24 the soil was turned 
over at the place indicated, and forty Hosts stolen by the robbers, 
were found buried there. Alphonsus relates the details of this ocur- 
rence, concluding with these words: “ The fact related is morally 
certain, and this is why I have published it. I do not know of any 
event which is more worthy of belief, considering the evidence 
taken with so much care in the court of Naples, and the testimony, 
not of credulous women but of seventeen men, priests and laymen, 
who have deposed on oath to what they saw with their own eyes. 

As one means of exciting love for Our Lord the Saint instituted 
during this same year 1773 a solemn feast in honour of the Holy 
Cross in the collegiate church of Arienzo. It was to be celebrated 
on the third Sunday after Easter, and to be proceeded by a triduum 
of sermons to prepare the people for confession and communion. 
He wished to give the sermons himself, but fell ill after preaching 
the. first. “The. next -year» Father Villani/took; his splacéss0*olae 
church of St. Andrew is too large for my voice,” the bishop wrote to 
his director. “ With my bent head I find much difficulty in making 
myself heard. Come and preach the triduum, therefore. As for 
the sermons you need not be disturbed. Of course you will speak 
about the Cross—that is to say, about the love which Jesus has 
shown us by dying on the Cross, but in substance the sermons 
should aim principally at exciting horror for sins of blasphemy and 
impurity, for dangerous occasions of sin, and sacrilegious confes- 
sions, since these are the things which nailed Jesus to the Cross. My 
object in instituting this feast is to destroy the reign of sin” 

The parish priest of St. Felix in Arienzo, observing the great 
good produced at Sant’ Andrea by this solemnity, asked permission 
to be allowed to celebrate it in his own parish. Alphonsus readily 
consented, fixing the day for the first Sunday of July. He himself 
preached the first triduum there with the vigour of the missionary 
of other days. In the following year the parish priest asked per- 
mission to expose the Blessed Sacrament on the feast. The Saint’s 
heart was filled with joy, and he again preached the three sermons, 
presenting the Passion of Jesus Christ as the consequence of sin. — 

At the process of beatification his cook, Vertucci, related an in- 
cident connected with this last triduum which illustrates the Saint’s 
humility and kindness. “ The children seeing him pass by,” said 
Vertucci, “used to make fun of his appearance. -One day I was 
abusing them roundly when he stopped me: ‘ Leave them alone, he 
said, ‘they take me for an old owl, and it amuses them.’ ” 
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We see then the zeal with which the Bishop of St. Agatha con- 
tinued to work for the souls of his people during this year 1774, 
twelve months before he gave up his pastoral office. To estimate the 
extent of his influence over them, we must enter into the secret of his 
intimate relations with God, and of his power with Jesus and Mary 
when he interceded with them on behalf of his flock. We shall thus 
understand the sense of Clement XIV.’s words: “One prayer sent 
up to God from his sick bed will do more than if he went over all 
his diocese.” ; 

God refuses nothing to the prayers of a saint, and Alphonsus 
had now reached the state of well-nigh perfect union with God, and 
a fervour which was heroic. Neither labours nor sufferings could 
distract him from the love of God. “I was present at his mass one 
Friday in March, 1770,” says Canon Caesar Mechella. “ During the 
morning I had noticed that he was unusually agitated. He said the 
_ prayers of the holy mass up to the canon with extraordinary de- 
votion. I then knelt down to prepare for my own mass, and for a 
moment ceased to observe him. But I soon perceived that he was 
not getting to the consecration. I raised my eyes and saw him lean- 
ing over the altar, holding the host in his hands but not pronouncing 
the sacramental words. By lifting my head a little I was enabled 
to see his face—his eyes were opened very wide and fixed on the 
cross, and his whole person showed an animation which sent a thrill 
through me. Then I saw that he scarcely touched the ground with 
his feet, so that he looked as if he were about to rise into the air. 
Not knowing what to do in my confusion I went out to call Brother 
Francis Romito or his servant Alexis. Not finding them I returned 
again to the altar. The servant of God was still in the same posi- 
tion, so I pulled at the extremity of his alb and cassock. This 
brought him to himself, he came out of his ecstasy, uttered a deep 
sigh, and pronounced the words of consecration. He finished the 
mass with seraphic fervour, after which he shut himself up in his 
room, where he remained two hours longer than usual without giving 
himself to his ordinary occupations.” ! 

In this way did the Saint pray. Now let us consider some 
instances of the power of his intercession with God. In that same 
year, 1770, Father Joseph Morgillo, of the Congregation of Pzz 
O perari, broke his leg in coming down a mountain near Arienzo. 
The bone was set, but so badly that ten days afterwards he almost 
died of the pain, and could not find a moment’s ease. Alphonsus 
sent him a little picture of the Madonna with the words: “ Have 
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confidence in Mary, and you will be cured.” The sick man at once 
applied the picture to his leg, exclaiming: “O my Queen, through 
the merits of Mgr. de’ Liguori, deliver me from this suffering.” 
That same moment the pain ceased, and the father found himself 
perfectly cured. During the remainder of his. life he kept and 
honoured the picture as a relic of the holy bishop.* 

‘Alphonsus was under many obligations to the Marquis de Marco 
who, in spite of his regalism, had always been a good friend to the 
Redemptorist Congregation. In the May of 1772 the Marquis fell 
seriously ill, and after a few days sank so low that it was thought 
necessary to administer the last sacraments. The doctors regarded 
his case as hopeless. “My late uncle, Don Michael Metillo, was an 
intimate friend of. the Marquis de Marco’s,” relates Don Salvatore 
Romano, “and he sent me in all haste to the servant of God to ask 
for his prayers. On arriving at the palace I related the sad news 
to the bishop. He was greatly distressed on hearing it. Early 
next morning he sent for me twice in haste. ‘Write and tell Don ' 
Michael,’ he said, ‘that the Marquis was much better last night, and 
that the improvement will continue until he has completely re- 
covered. Mer. Lucci of Bovino, who had a great love for him, has 
obtained this favour for him. He then sent a messenger with two 
pictures, one of the Crucifixion, the other of the Madonna, with 
instructions to have them put under the sick man’s pillow. ‘Be 
- assured, he said, ‘that the invalid will regain his health.” The 
courier took the two pictures, and on his return informed us that the 
Marquis had felt much better on the night the servant of God had 
told us.” A few days afterwards Alphonsus wrote to Blasucci: 
“ The Marquis de Marco is about to resume his duties. As you know 
he has been very ill, and has received extreme unction.” The Saint 
did not mention the part he had played in the extraordinary re- 
covery. 

On other occasions he prophesied the recovery of a friend whose 
death was expected by all, or the death of persons whose cure was 
regarded as certain. For example, he entertained a deep affection 
for the brother of the Archbishop of Amalfi, the Judge John 
Maria Puoti, who fell sick in October, 1773. “ The servant of God,” 
relates Anna Irene Masi, the Judge’s widow, “ never allowed a day to 
pass without visiting him. On the day before my husband died, 


'Deposition bh Angelo Morgillo, Summ. super Virtut., p. 704. 

2The Ven. Antony Lucci, O.M., was the holy bishop in whose diocese Iliceto was 
situated. It will be remembered nate he was persecuted by Maffei, and died in the 
odour of sanctity. . 
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he asked me, before entering his room, what the doctors thought 
about him. ‘ Those of Arienzo as well as those of Naples hope for 
a speedy recovery, I replied. ‘Would to God!” he returned sadly ; 
‘TI grieve for you, and I grieve for his good mother (she was alive at 
the time), and his brothers who love him so much. The Archbishop 
of Amalfi will not, I know, have the strength to celebrate mass in the 
sick man’s room and administer the holy Viaticum, and I now 
authorise Don Antonio to do it’ I understood from his words that 
my husband would die of his illness, but those to whom I told what 
the servant of God had said, seeing that there was no indication of a 
fatal issue—nay, that everything seemed to point to recovery—re- 
fused to believe that there was anything in it; but alas! the words 
were only too soon realised, for the next day the malady took an 
unexpected turn for the worse, and my husband died, to the great 
surprise of the doctors, and passed to a better life. The servant of 
God came to. console me, saying ‘Recommend yourself to your 
husband, as I myself do; Giovanni Maria is 1n paradise.” * 

Towards the end of 1771 Alphonsus sent his triennial report to 
Rome. On the material side of things he had rebuilt his palace, 
begun the new seminary, and built or restored a number of churches. 
The report continues: “I do not fail to discharge the duties of my 
pastoral office in person, together with my Vicar General, using 
opportune means for the good discipline of the clergy, and for up- 
rooting vices among the people. In lke manner I urge on all the 
parish priests, that they may be more zealous in the duties of their 
office. Any public scandals which arise I repress, first by admoni- 
tions, then 1f they still continue by more effectual measures. 

“Each year I fulfil the duty of the sacred visitation by my Vicar 
General, being unable to satisfy it in person from the habitual in- 
firmity from which I suffer. Still when not prevented by my 
habitual infirmity I do not omit to give the word of life to the 
people, and I often summon missionaries and other workers to my 
aid throughout the whole diocese. 

“The examination of confessors and ordinandi always takes 
place before me—a course I decided upon from the first days of 
my pastoral rule; nor do I give faculties for hearing confessions 
except to ecclesiastics of prudence, and those sufficiently well in- 
structed in moral theology. In like manner as a rule I do not admit 


1 Deposition of Anna Irene di Masi, Summ. super. Virt., p. 605. Notice how much 
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to orders, especially to holy orders, any but members of my semi- 
nary—or others whom after careful inquiry into their character, I 
find as far as I can tell, to be of good character and of sound 
learning. 

“There is nothing further of any moment to report to your 
Eminences at present. Whatever observations I need with regard 
to the foregoing for building up the souls entrusted to my in- 
capacity, I earnestly beg your Eminences, with the high authority 
with which you are endowed, to make; for I am ready with all my 
heart to receive correction, and to bow my head with becoming 
reverence and submission. Meanwhile I most humbly kiss the hem 
of the sacred purple. Given at St. Agatha of the Goths, your 
Eminences’ most humble devoted and obedient true servant, 
Alfonso Maria, Episcopus S. Agathe Gothorum.” (The date is 
wanting). 

The Congregation of the Council could not but praise the holy 
bishop’s zeal. They answered on Dec. 5, 1771: “ The Sacred Con- 
gregation for the true observance of the Tridentine Canons has re- 
ceived great pleasure in the Lord from your Lordship’s letter, be- 
cause it has learned that you are employing that diligence in ad- 
ministering the church of St. Agatha which it had desired. And 
although it could not have the least doubt of that diligence, having 
not once only already seen your virtue in the episcopate, yet now 
seeing that you have given ever greater proofs of this pleasing care- 
fulness and fidelity it could not but greatly rejoice. It exhorts you 
then, running the good race as you do, that as you approach ever 
nearer to the prize of salvation, so the more ardently must you be 
zealous for the salvation of your flock.” 

The praise to which the Congregation gave expression was on the 
lips of all. “A hundred bishops,” wrote Archdeacon Rainone to 
Tannoia, “could not have done what Mgr. de’ Liguori is doing in 
spite of his infirmities.” “ Therefore,” adds Pascal Bartolini, one of 
his parish priests, “ his memory in the diocese will never die.” 
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GHA LE Re vrl 
A Fight for Bxistence.—1770-1775 


N the midst of our Saint’s pastoral cares and his works for the 
| defence of the Church, a storm more terrible than any which 
had preceded it burst upon his Congregation. Our readers will 
remember that in 1767 Maffei of Iliceto and Sarnelli of Ciorani sent 
a petition to the Royal Chamber, in which they set forth that the 
missionaries of the Most Holy Redeemer were openly violating the 
decree of 1752, acquiring considerable property, and organising 
veritable religious communities. Sarnelli claimed on these grounds 
to recover the vineyard given by his brother to the community of 
Ciorani, and at the same time asked conjointly with Maffei for the 
suppression of the Congregation. Alphonsus had been obliged to 
make a long stay in Naples, and to use all his influence with the 
Ministers and others to secure, not the abandonment, but the 
adjournment of the case. 

His adversaries spent over two years in gathering evidence of the 
alleged offences and illegalities committed by the fathers, sparing 
neither pains nor money to secure their end. When the Neapolitans 
deprived the Pope of the Duchy of Beneventum, the house of Sant’ 
Angelo a Cupolo found itself in the territories of the King, and 
Maffei was able in some way to obtain a copy of the Rule approved 
by Benedict XIV. Armed with this, the two accusers in 1770 felt 
that they were in a position to prove before the Royal Chamber the 
following accusations : 

‘Notwithstanding the decree of 1752, which formally forbade 
Don Alfonso de’ Liguori to erect religious communities, his houses are 
true communities, and constitute a duly formed Congregation, with a 
Superior General, local superiors, rules and constitutions, noviciate 
and house of studies. 

‘ The missionaries were‘authorised to establish only four houses— 
they have built a fifth at Beneventum more magnificent than all the 
others. 

‘In spite of the interdiction laid upon them against the posses- 
sion of property, they have, by means of all kinds of evasions and 
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trusts, acquired property on all sides, and are the possessors of con- 
siderable sums which they withdraw from the Neapolitan kingdom 
and hide in the Papal States. 

‘Although placed by the royal decree under the jurisdiction of 
the Ordinaries, they have obtained from the Pope graces and privi- 
leges to the detriment of the rights of the King, the bishops, and 
peat priests. 

‘Moreover, under the pretext of bo the faithful participate 
in their good works, they have enrolled under their banner a multi- 
tude of associates, like those of the Jesuits; who supply them with 
money and render them assistance in different ways.’ 

Maffe1 had sent out emissaries to discover the number of <asso- 
ciates. Meanwhile his investigations convinced him of the perfect 
identity of the Liguorian rule with that of the Jesuits which had 
been condemned by all governments—‘ The same end, he said, ‘ the 
same exercises, the same absolute power vested in the Superior 
General. The only difference between the Company of Jesus and 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer is that the former was 
approved by the State, while the latter was erected in the teeth of 
the express prohibition of the State. The only course, therefore, 
left to the King, in order to vindicate his own laws and the rights 
of private individuals, is to dissolve the Institute” The denunciation 
was transmitted to the Regency to be examined by the Royal Pro- 
curator and tried by the Sovereign Chamber, and the hearing was 
fixed for the following month—that is to say, for September 25, 
1770. 

The sudden announcement produced consternation in the Con- 
gregation. Even before judges less hostile to the religious Orders 
it would not have been altogether easy to prove that the situation of 
the Institute did not constitute a violation of the decree of 1752; but 
with regalists eager to take advantage of anything in order to 
destroy the new communities defence seemed hopeless. Father 
Majone, who in his capacity of procurator, had to occupy himself 
with the case, consulted a number of Neapolitan lawyers, especially 
Celano, and as a result advised the Saint to lay before Tanucci a 
‘clear statement of the facts which had been distorted by the enemy. 
However this plan was not carried out. On further information 
Alphonsus wrote that in his opinion the best thing for the moment 
- was to keep quiet and try to gain time. “ We must try,” he said, “ to 
secure an adjournment of the case in order to prepare our defence, 
for I foresee that a terrible storm is before us. J am writing to all 
‘-the houses to have the litany of the Blessed Virgin said three times 
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a day.” And he adds: “ Meanwhile be careful not to frighten the 
brothers of the Congregation, because Brother Paul has already 
been saying that the Congregation is in danger of being given up. 
Such a fear might make more than one leave us, and give others the 
temptation to do so.” ? 

Fortunately Majone succeeded in securing the adjournment of 
the case. It was really a struggle for existence, and the power of 
being able to prepare its defence was already a success for the Con- 
gregation. Alphonsus now bent all his energies on two things,—to 
prevent the danger from without, and to strengthen the religious 
spirit of his brethren, so as to hinder all peril of relaxation from 
within.. 

On Sept. 30, 1770, he wrote the following circular : — 

“Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph. My dearest brothers in Jesus 
Christ, | 

“T think that you already know the great storm through which 
the Congregation is passing, on account of the accusations which 
cur adversaries have made against us to His Majesty the King. 

“T am not afraid of the accusations, because I know that in that 
respect we are innocent, but what I am afraid of is the httle spirit 
that there is at present in some of our brethren. There is no love of 
poverty—-as if our houses had the revenues of the Carthusian fathers, 
when it is a miracle of Divine Providence that each one has at table 
even enough bread to eat. You know well the straits of all the houses. 
Yet there is little love for obedience, little love for charity. I hear 
that some of you go about murmuring, now at one thing, now at 
another. But that which has wounded me most of all has been to 
hear that some of our brethren have put themselves forward to be 
chosen to preach. O my God, how will God be willing to help us 
when we have this pride? This fault indeed I have not heard of up 
till now. Put oneself forward to preach! But what profit can 
there be in the preaching of that subject who preaches because he has 
put himself forward to preach ? 

“For charity, for charity, do not make me hear of such things any 
more. This is a fault for which a subject deserves to be driven from 
the Congregation, or at least to be put for ever in some corner, and 
not allowed to open his mouth any more. 

-“For charity, let us be united to God, and not give Him dis- 
pleasure, since we have no other help but God. But if we continue 
to act as we do, God will abandon us and destroy the Con- 
gregation, and I greatly fear it, if we do not amend. 

"Letter of Sept. 24, 1770. 
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“Let each look to himself and try to amend. And he whom the 
Congregation and observance do not please let him go in God’s 
name. I am well pleased with regard to those brethren who have 
gone out from us, because sheep which are infected infect the rest. 
No matter that we remain few. God does not wish us to be many, 
but to be good and saints. 

“T repeat once more at the present moment the storm is great; 
let each one recommend the Congregation to God, and in the com- 
munities let three litanies be said daily with three De Profundis. 
We have need of prayer and only the Madonna can aid us. But 
prayers will help little, if we do not get rid of our faults. 

“For me my course is ended. Weak and in old age, crippled 
and bedridden as I am, what can I hope to do? It is you, my 
children, who have to keep up the Congregation. And be sure that 
if we behave well God will always assist us; and the poorer we are 
and the more despised and persecuted, the greater good we shall do, 
and the greater will be the reward that Jesus Christ will give us in 
heaven. | 

“T bless you all, one by one, and I pray that He will fill each one 
of you with His holy love. Let each one pray every day for me, 
as | do many times a day for each one of you, my children and 
brothers. 

“ Jesus and Mary bless you. Brother Alfonso Maria of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. 

“ See without fail that all the revenues of the houses pass through 
the hands of the secular administrator (economo) who has been 
appointed.” 

The holy Founder had special reason at this time for insisting on 
obedience to superiors and the observance of the rule, for the 
regalist spirit of the age tended to cause these to be disregarded. 
His religious were told repeatedly that, inasmuch as their rule was 
not approved by the King, it did not bind them in any way, however 
much it had been approved by the Pope. They even found them- 
selves obliged to hide it, as though it were something contraband 
which would have exposed them to the penalties of the law. Their 
superiors, and especially their superior general, were accused of 
exercising a despotic power against which they might with perfect: 
right appeal to the King. On the other hand the missionaries found 
themselves treated like slaves. A pittance of ninepence a day was 
allotted to each of them for his livelihood. The surplus of their 
property, officially administered by strangers, was to pass to the 
poor, while, as Alphonsus said, they themselves had scarcely enough 
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to support life. To all this were added incessant persecutions, and 
the perpetual menace of summary suppression. 

As a climax to these disasters, it was announced that the Pope, 
pressed hard on all sides by the governments of Europe, was about 
to put an end to the Company of Jesus, and there was only too 
much reason to fear that a storm, fierce enough to overthrow such a 
tower of strength, would make short work of the poor little new 
Congregation. The veterans of the Order, hardened to persecutions, 
privations, and sufferings, were no longer there to encourage the 
young members, and lead them on by their example. Most of them 
had passed to their reward in heaven. Then again Alphonsus had 
for ten years been separated from his children and occupied with 
the cares of a diocese, and the Congregation had been governed by 
a Vicar General, who, though an excellent man, possessed neither the 
strength nor the reputation of the holy Founder. Under such con- 
ditions there was reason to fear that, much as the religious were 
attached to their Institute, some vocations might grow weak and even 
perish in the storm. 

Alphonsus profited by the triennial renewal of superiors to re- 
peat his exhortations to obedience. “I am more afraid of our want 
of fidelity to God,” he says in his circular of the 27th of June, 1773, 
“than of all the persecutions of the wicked or even of the devils. 
God will protect us if we live according to His heart and His most 
holy will. Then we can say: sz Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos? 
(af God be for us who shall be against us?) But if we bear our- 
selves ill towards God, He will chastise instead of protecting us. I 
have always recommended to all, both in speech and writing, holy 
obedience, and submission to superiors who hold God’s place on 
earth; on which depend good order, the glory of God, the success of 
the missions and the peace of our own souls; since in obeying 
promptly we are certain of doing God’s will in all things, in which 
alone is true peace. But in spite of this the devil has tempted and 
still tempts some to make little account of obedience. 

“And so they live unquiet, and disquiet their companions and 
superiors under false pretexts that the enemy of salvation represents 
to them as the outcome of zeal, of a praiseworthy desire to reform 
_ abuses, and a love of justice and truth. ... A fine thing! Some 
of us speak of reform and of zeal; but why do they not think of 
beginning by reforming themselves and their own lives, more full of 
defects than any. He who has true zeal and works for God will do no 
more than write to me, or the Father Vicar who governs in my name, 
of any defects of observance that he sees in the house where he is, 
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and then keep quiet and recommend the matter to God. But to dis- 
quiet ourselves, to make parties, to speak and write without charity, 
to make compacts and wish to gain the upper hand, this is not the 
spirit of God, this 1s not zeal, but an abominable spirit of pride and 
the disorder of passion, a blindness all the more incurable, because 
it more easily looks like the light of truth, and,)more easily passes 
as rectitude of spirit which cannot suffer things to go wrong.” 

In concluding his circular he returns to his favourite maxim: 
Few and good subjects, pochz e buonz. “I say in general, that who- 
soever 1s not pleased to live in our Congregation may with all 
freedom ask me to allow him to leave us, ... . and I will willingly 
give him his dismissal, as I have no desire to keep people in the 
service of God by force." Few and good subjects; this is better than 
many proud and unquiet.” He concludes: “I love each one of you, 
my brothers, more than a brother according to the flesh; and when 
anyone leaves our Congregation I experience an unspeakable pain; 
but when I see that the wound has become poisoned, and that 
caustic is necessary, I must apply it, however much pain it may cost 
me to do so. It is for this that Almighty God preserves my life, 
notwithstanding my extreme old age, in order to remedy the dis- 
orders that arise.” 

But while fortifying his children against the dangers of laxity, 
he did not forget that they had great need of being reassured as to 
the future. The long suspension of the lawsuit might seem to be 
of evil augury. People said that the Marquis Tanucci meant to 
exterminate the Institute by repeated decrees instead of letting it 
defend itself in a public trial. Maffei was representing the fathers 
as: revolutionaries, and Tanucci, believing the false charge, was 
about to send his police to drive the missionaries out of Iliceto and 
St. Angelo. These reports produced such alarm among the in- 
mates of those two houses that they passed two sleepless nights, 
fearing that they would be suddenly assailed and deported to 
some foreign land. The treatment that had been meted out to the 
Jesuits was some excuse for their fears. 


1 This seems in contradiction to Vol. J., p. 645, where it is said that St, Alphonsus 
refused dispensations to those who asked for them without reason. It may be that the 
Saint, with his delicate and even scrupulous conscience, in fear of committing sin at 
first refused such dispensations, but that he afterwards reflected—what is indeed good 
canon law—-that though a subject cannot lawfully ask for his dispensation without suff- 
cient reason, and commits grave sin in doing so, yet a superior may lawfully grant 
the dispensation, not for the reasons given by the subject, but for the common good. 

It may be however that the author has stated his proposition too absolutely in the 
first volume, for in the instance he quotes St. Alphonsus does not say he will not 
give a dispensation when it is asked for on insufficient grounds, but that he will not 
give it to one who has gone away without any dispensation at all, unless the offender 
first return and ask for it in a proper manner.—7’r. 
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Alphonsus did not allow himself to be disturbed by such vain 
alarms. “ The Congregation is the work of God,” he said to the 
timid. “He has maintained it for over forty years, and He will 
continue to maintain it. What reason is there for its dissolution? 
It has been guilty of no crime, it does no harm to anyone, it possesses 
no revenues, it is praised by the bishops. Not only does it give no 
umbrage to the Sovereign, but the Catholic King’ issued a decree 
which declares that the work is to be maintained, not only during my 
lifetime, but as long as it continues to give missions with its 
primitive fervour. The preservation of the Congregation therefore 
depends upon God first of all, and then upon our own conduct. Let 
us be united to God, faithful to our Rule, and charitable to all. 
Above all things let us be humble, because even a little pride might 
destroy us, as it has destroyed so many others.” 

The fathers were not so confident as their Founder, and their 
fears were based principally on his age and infirmities. It seemed 
clear that the days he was yet to pass on earth would be few, and 
after his death what was to become of the Congregation? The 
King and his Ministers were perhaps hesitating to pass a sentence 
which by destroying the Institute would have killed the old man; 
but he would no sooner be laid in the grave than the lawsuit would 
be opened once more only to close with a sentence of condemnation. 

Moved by these forebodings, Father Villani, with several of his 
companions, betook himself to Arienzo. They told their fears to 
their father, and begged him for love of the Congregation he had 
founded to go to Naples and try to allay the storm. The Saint 
divined the principal ground of their anxiety, though they had 
not mentioned it to him in set terms: “Do not be uneasy on 
that head,” he said with a smile, “I have not the least intention of 
dying for the present.” They insisted, but he added in the most 
positive tone: “Do not be alarmed about the Congregation, and as 
for me, rest assured that a long time has yet to pass before death 
knocks at my door.” Knowing as they did his prophetic spirit, 
his words, though humanly improbable, consoled them. 

In June 1773, shortly after the triennial nomination of Supertors, 
two of the latter, Father Picone, Rector of St. Angelo, and Father 
Santorelli, Rector of Caposele, had an interview with the holy bishop 
at Arienzo. “We spoke to him on the subject of the persecution 
which was raging against us,” said Father Picone at the process of 
beatification, “and told him how everyone was saying that his death 


. The Catholic King means, of course, the King of Spain, Charles III., who, when he 
was King of Naples (1734-1759), had given the Saint’s congregation a modus vivendi, by 
his décree of 1752. 
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would be followed by our ruin. He listened to us tranquilly and 
then said in a voice full of confidence: ‘Have no fear, the Congre- 
gation will not be destroyed either before or after my death. It is 
not I but God who made it. It is not my work—it-is the work of 
God. We then manifested to him our uneasiness on the subject of 
the temporal maintenance of the subjects: ‘Trust in Divine Pro- 
vidence, the servant of God replied. ‘Remain in peace, you will 
never die of hunger, ” 

The Saint’s reassuring predictions as to the future seemed all the 
more unlikely, as a fresh storm had just overwhelmed Alphonsus’ 
work in Sicily. The missionaries at Girgenti had been left quiet 
after the defeat of the Jansenist Cannella. The Councillor Tar- 
gianni seemed reassured as to the soundness of their doctrine, and 
Mer. Lanza did everything in his power to favour them. Still 
Alphonsus was not quite at ease, for we find him writing to Blasucci 
on May 15, 1772, telling him how precarious the position in Sicily 
seemed to him to be, and that he had been thinking of trying to 
obtain a decree, forbidding the missionaries to be sent away from 
the island without an order from the King, but he fears that if he 
asked for this Tanucci might suspect they were making a foundation 
in Sicily, and so they would be worse off than before. 

Two months had not elapsed when the Saint’s previsions were 
realised. The enemies of the Congregation laid claim to the pro- 
perty which Mgr. Lucchesi had bequeathed to the missionaries for 
their support, and brought an action against Mgr. Lanza for its: 
recovery. Once more the Jansenists raised the cry of Jesuit teaching. 
Blasucci hastened to Naples to look after the interests of the Con- 
gregation, and his enemies followed to accuse him to the Ministers. 

The fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer were charged with 
concealing the fact of their true position at Girgenti, and with 
having made a regular foundation there without authorisation. 
This charge was the most serious of all and made a great impres- 
sion on the Government, besides helping to strengthen the accusa- 
tions brought by Maffei and Sarnelli. Immediate action became 
necessary to prevent the agitation spreading against the whole Con- 
gregation. Alphonsus now took a serious resolution. He wrote to 
his missionaries: “I sent you to Girgenti to give missions and other 
spiritual exercises. Your stay in Sicily is producing so much agita- 
tion that your continued presence in the country would do more harm 
than good. Come back then as soon as possible. If God wishes to 
have us in Sicily He will supply the means for our return later on.” 
The fathers obeyed and departed by night, without even telling the: 
bishop of their intention, for it would have broken his heart. But 
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the people had divined their secret, and a great multitude accom- 
panied them to the shore, asking for their blessing and crying out 
against the authors of their exile. 

Mgr. Lanza was inconsolable on learning of their departure. 
“The evil one has triumphed,” he said, “but his triumph will be 
short-lived. The fathers have left Sicily, but they will return.” God 
took it upon Himself, as we shall see later on, to verify the zealous 
prelate’s words. The fathers left Girgenti in July 1773; they re- 
turned triumphantly in March 1775. 

For the moment hell was visibly let loose against the Congre- 
gation. The holy Founder had barely made the sacrifice of the 
establishment at Girgenti, when a book, or rather a wretched 
pamphlet, served to inflame a section of public opinion against his 
Moral Theology. The author was a certain Canon Maglh, of 
Martina, near Tarentum. He brought the most serious charges 
against the Saint’s moral teaching. It was an abominable proposi- 
tion in the eyes of this rigorist to say that a doubtful law is not 
binding, especially in the case of the natural law. According to him 
there was no heretic or unbeliever more dangerous than the Bishop of 
St. Agatha, whose doctrine led straight to the system of Spinosa, 
nay to that of Epicurus himself. He supported his thesis by a 
number of subtle arguments, and there was every likelihood that his 
attack would produce a revival of the charges of laxity which had 
been already made against the Moral Theology. 

The Saint could not afford to be silent under this false but 
dangerous accusation. He believed that not to defend the truth 
is tantamount to betraying it, and he told his companions that he 
intended, in spite of his seventy-seven years, to take up his pen 
again and refute Canon Magli. But he met with opposition on all 
sides. It was argued that in view of the dangerous lawsuit which 
was soon’ to come up for hearing before the Royal Chamber, it 
would be better to be silent, rather than attract the attention of the 
public authority to a moral doctrine which rigorists would never 
accept. Villani prophesied the imminent ruin of the Congregation 
if the Saint wrote any more on morals. But the fearless old bishop 
refused to be swayed by the general panic. “Come and see me as 
soon as you are free,” he wrote to Villani on Nov. 21,1773. “I wish 
to know if you are still of opinion that an answer from me to the 
Abate Magli would be followed by the total ruin of the Congregation. 
Dio Mio! This ruin did not come when I replied to Father Patuzzi, 
a very different kind of man to the Abate Magli. And now this 


1 Villani might have answered that the times were very much worse. 
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ruin is to come if I answer this Magli, who is held by all to be a 
fanatic, I am told, and he shows himself such by the way he writes. 

“Your Reverence knows that to work out my system on the choice 
of opinions, and to avoid rigorism which brings ruin to souls, I 
have laboured for twenty years. I answered Patuzzi, and my answers 
received general praise from the learned, because I spoke according 
to the teaching of St. Thomas and the best theologians. Signor 
Magl has brought out a new system to confute my opinions, and 
says that anyone who follows them shows that he is a follower of 
Hobbes (St. Alphonsus calls him Odes), Spinosa, and Epicurus— 
invective which was spared me by Patuzzi. But as he brings new 
charges many may be misled, and think that we follow bad doctrine 
in our Congregation, and so I show clearly that the things Magli 
says are absurd, and incapable of being maintained. Therefore, as 
bishop and superior of the Congregation, for the honour of my office 
and the honour of the Congregation, I think it is absolutely neces- 
sary to defend myself, and show that we are not Manicheans or 
followers of Hobbes, as Magli alleges. My reply, I think, will be 
brief, of not more than two sheets, and in it I shall not name the 
Abate Magli, but speak in general: My opponents say, my adver- 
saries say, and I shall speak, as is my custom, without offensive 
words or sarcasms, only defending myself and replying in the 
words of St. Thomas and other theologians.” 

Villani withdrew his opposition, and Alphonsus set himself to 
his task. He laboured for seven months on this refutation of Canon 
Magli. “His system and his arguments,” said the Saint, “are as 
novel as they are extravagant. I have been obliged to reply to him 
with reasons which I have not found in any other author, and as the 
man does not lack subtlety, the work of refutation has cost me — 
much labour.”? 

The work appeared in 1774 under the title: A Declaration on 
the system which the author holds on the rule of moral actions, and 
the reply to some new objections lately made? In it the author sets 
out the argument he had indicated to Villani, and then proves 
against his adversary that no law, natural or divine, is binding until 
it is known. “ To be binding,” he says, “it is not sufficient for the 
law to'exist in the divine intelligence—it must exist also in ours. 
It is idle for our adversaries to say that we imagine two natural laws, 
the one in God, the other in man, like the Manicheans. We admit 


1 Father Vincent Patuzzi had died June 26, 1769. He was born in 1700, and entered 
the Dominican Order in 1717. Though inclined to overstrictness in morals he was a good 
theologian and holy religious. 

2 See a letter to Father de Paula of June 12, 1774. 

° This work was bound up with the translation of the Psalms. 
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in God an eternal law, of which the natural law is a participation, 
and we affirm that this law is binding on us—but only on the day 
when it is manifested to us. We are not therefore either Manicheans, 
nor followers of Hobbes, Spinosa, or Epicurus. We do not seek 
to satisfy our passions, or to procure for ourselves the greatest: pos- 
sible enjoyment; but we claim that we are free when there is no 
law—no promulgated law—to bind our liberty.” c 

The book ends with the following conclusion which sums up the 
principles of the author: “I have worked at this subject for thirty 
years, reading a multitude of authors both of the mild and of the 
rigid school, and have never ceased during all this time to ask God 
for the light of which I stood in need. At last I have defined my 
system, not relying on my own opinion but on the doctrine of 
theologians, especially of St. Thomas, the Master of the Catholic 
schools, and the great Doctor of the Holy Church. If I am wrong 
I am wrong with him, for it is he who has taught me that a law 
which is not promulgated does not oblige.” 

This work in confutation of rigorism was barely done when 
Maffei and Sarnelli opened their attack. On Sept. 30, 1774, their , 
advocate, Philip Villani, brought out a long memorial, setting forth 
the different accusations described at the beginning of this chapter— 
the unlawful possession of the vineyard at Ciorani, and the numerous 
violations of the decree of 1752. The grounds of the accusations 
were illustrated by a whole series of documents and quotations from 
the rule of the Congregation. The conclusion was that the mis- 
sionaries of the Most Holy Redeemer had no right whatever to the 
possession of the Baron of Ciorani’s vineyard, since they were living 
in complete violation of the decree of 1752. Wherefore Baron 
Sarnelli claimed his vineyard, with all the fruits derived therefrom 
since the death of his brother, Andrew Sarnelli. The Royal 
Chamber was now enlightened as to the manifest violation of the 
decrees of the Crown, and it remained for the judges to determine 
on the advice they were to give to the Sovereign. 

Alphonsus already knew the principal accusations made against 
him, but a close examination of the pleadings gave him a better idea 
of the gravity of the charges, and of the impression they were likely 
to make ona regalist court. The hearing was fixed for Dec. 10, 1774, 
but he determined to ask for an adjournment until Jan. 16, 1775, to 
see if he could,not get the case settled out of court. 

His application was granted and on Dec. 8, 1774, he wrote to 
Villani: “ We are in great storms because of the Sarnelli case. I 
have summoned all the consultors to come here this week who can, 
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to decide the point, as I do not wish to do so alone. The circum- 
stances are such that they make us fear the ruin of the whole Congre- 
gation, but the reasons for this I cannot trust to writing. One thing is 
certain—it is better to lose an arm than to risk the loss of the whole 
body in such dangerous times. More I cannot write. I am having 
prayers said everywhere; I am having masses said. I do not know 
what more I can do. Memorials are being drawn up, and Celano is 
visiting the Ministers. But the danger is great and imminent.” 
Villani was giving a mission at the time: “Ask the people,’ adds 
the Saint, “to recite an Ave Maria every day before the sermon for 
your intention in this matter, and ask for prayers in religious houses, 
and of all that you can.” 

The consultors met on Dec. 20. Alphonsus spoke of the gravity 
of the situation, and put the question as to whether it would not be 
well to make terms with the persecutors, or even to abandon Iliceto 
and Ciorani. The general impression of his advisers, however, was 
that any offer of a settlement would only increase the arrogance of 
their opponents. Besides, it was argued, even the abandonment of 
Tliceto and Ciorani would not save the Congregation, seeing that the 
imputation of having formed religious communities in defiance of 
the decree of 1752 would still be a formidable weapon in the hands 
of their enemies. It was better, they thought, to let the action take 
its course. Alphonsus was persuaded, and now had no thought but. 
to commend his cause of God. 

To this end he recommended the fathers to pray for their per- 
secutors, to practise patience, and above all to be strict in their 
observance of the rule. He ordered the discipline to be taken in 
common every Monday and Saturday, recommended the fasting on 
Saturday in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and prescribed special 
prayers. Further he organised a crusade of prayer in religious 
houses both of men and women, sending alms and candles in order 
that the religious might pray before the Blessed Sacrament en- 
throned on the altar, on behalf of his persecuted Congregation. 

Nor did he neglect any human means likely to ensure success. 
He represented to the King the innocence of his missionaries, their 
labours for the good of his people, and their perfect submission to 
His Majesty’s orders. The Monarch’s august father, Charles II, 
had not indeed recognised the four houses of the Congregation as 
religious communities, but his sole object in this was to interdict 
them from possessing property in common. It had never entered 
into his mind that the missionaries could exist without a head and 
without a rule. Community life without rule would lead to nothing 
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but trouble and discord. These :few common-sense observations 
were refutation of all the sophistical arguments of Sarnelli based 
on the decree of 1752. They 2were.set out more at length by the 
Saint in a memorial intended as:a reply to that of his opponents, 
and revised by able lawyers, :and:they were certainly of a nature 
to convince impartial. judges. 

He had recourse also in his distress to the Prince della Riccia, 
his great support in all -his trials. “I am infinitely obliged to your 
Excellency,” he wrote on March 25, 1775, “for the letter you have 
sent to the Lord Duke Turitto with regard to the persecution we are 
suffering from Baron Sarnelli, who is trying to win his case by 
accusing us of offences which we have not committed, and wishes to 
make vanish in smoke, and destroy, all our houses which are labouring 
continually through all this kingdom. I beg your Excellency when 
you meet the lord Duke, not to omit to ask him to be charitable to- 
wards my poor companions, who labour and do good through all the 
kingdom, and are paupers with scarcely enough bread to eat. Apart 
from your Excellency we have no one to defend us. Your Excel- 
lency in helping us is helping so many thousands of souls of the 
poor people of the country for whom we work. I remain with the 
deepest respect, and with all my service proclaim myself your Ex- 
cellency’s most humble devoted and obliged true servant, Alfonso 
Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

There was no lack of influential persons and zealous prelates who 
were ready to intercede for the missionaries. The Bishop of Caserta 
and the Bishop of Gaéta went to the Royal Chamber to implore that 
body not to destroy the work of the missions. “What is to become of 
usand of our dioceses,” they said, “if you deprive us of these 
workers?” Mgr. Testa the Grand Almoner, and Mgr. Sanseverino, 
confessor to the King, also supported the fathers with all their power. 

Was it possible to lose the cause with such assistance and with 
right on their side? The friends of the Congregation in Naples felt 
certain of victory, and father Majone sent reassuring letters every 
day. The Saint watched with anxious interest the changing phases 
of the struggle. Sometimes the optimism of his correspondents 
gave him good hope, but he hada secret presentiment that the cause 
would meet with another check. At the beginning of 1775 there had 
been adjournment after adjournment, so that the action seemed 
likely to run on forever. On ‘March 20, 1775, Alphonsus wrote in 
alarm to Villani: “ Read allin secret. Don Andrea mio, with regard 
to the Baron, for several days I have had no news from Naples 
either good or bad, and I am afraid of some other storm that might 
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make me lose my head. I was in danger of it for some days, but 
now by God’s grace I am much better. . . . Still I am terrified at 
the horrible prospect of the destruction of the whole Congregation, 
and this terror is before my eyes, for we are living in times when 
they seek occasion to destroy spiritual works.” He then again sug- 
gests to Villani that they should try to settle the matter. 

The Saint’s forebodings were justified by the event. The baron’s 
counsel considered himself sufficiently prepared to appear in the 
month of June, 1775. The case was opened and he delivered his 
address—though, apparently, without making much impression on 
the judges. Celano replied to the question of the claim to the vineyard, 
and his arguments appeared so convincing that a certain victory was 
prophesied for him if the second part of his reply, relative to the 
violations of the decree of 1752, were as good as the first. 

But the fair hopes thus raised were blighted by an unexpected 
blow. On the day when Celano was to have finished his address, 
Tanucci issued a decree ordering the suspension of the case and the 
opening of a new trial. “In order that the discussions may be con- 
ducted with more clearness,” the decree ran, “all the evidence in the 
case—memorials, documents, and pleadings, must be submitted 
to the examination of three councillors, under the presidency of 
the Fiscal Procurator di Leon.” After a careful examination of the 
arguments advanced by the parties to the suit the said Procurator 
was to draw up a detailed report, and then express his votum, and on 
this the Royal Chamber would give its decision. 

It seemed an intimation that the destruction of the Congregation 
had been decided upon. Just as the judges were, to all appearances, 
about td give a favourable sentence, Tanucci took the case out of 
their hands, to entrust it to three magistrates who were known to be 
hostile to the religious Orders. Ferdinand di Leon, the Fiscal Pro- 
curator, a regalist of the most uncomprising type, had been selected 
to draw up a report, the conclusion of which, no doubt, would be that 
respect for the laws required the suppression of the Institute. This 
seemed to be what Tanucci was aiming at, but as Alphonsus said 
afterwards God is stronger than Tanucci. 

The announcement of this injustice found him resigned. To his 
distracted subjects he merely said: “ My brothers, if we behave well, 
God will preserve us, if not we shall certainly be destroyed. 

I bless you all one by one. Pray and get prayers because of the 
persecution that we suffer, which increases every day, but I hope in 
Jesus Christ and our dearest Mother Mary that they will not 
abandon us. And pray every day for me, for my death which 
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is near, for I do nothing but pray continually for you, whom 
I love much more than all my relations. May you be blessed, ~ 
and blessed be your labours that you undergo both on missions and 
at home.—Your brother, Alfonso Maria.”! 

The reader will have observed that during more than four years 
during which this storm lasted Alphonsus at one time hoped, at 
another was full of fear. He hoped against hope that God would 
maintain the Congregation in the kingdom of Naples where it had 
been born, but when he reflected on human probabilities he could not 
help fearing that the catastrophe would come. Yet he always 
affirmed without hesitation that the Congregation would not perish. 
“Tt is not my work,” he used to say, “it is the work of God, and God 
will preserve it.’ If the storm were to overthrow the Neapolitan 
houses God would transplant the tree to other lands, and He alone 
knew how far its branches would extend. On Oct. 3, 1774, that is to 
say, at a time when everything might be feared from the regalists 
of Naples, he wrote to Father Francis de Paula: “ Whatever 
happens, St. Cecilia and Beneventum will offer us a refuge.” The 
following chapter will describe these refuges, and show how God in 
His goodness prepared them for the Saint. 


'Circular of Nov. 4. 1775. 
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CHAPTER ‘EEX, 
Foundation of Scifellii—1773.° 


T the beginning of the year 1773 eight missionaries of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, with Father Francis de Paula at 
their head, set out from Beneventum for the diocese of Aquino, to 
evangelise its towns and villages, at the bishop’s request. They were 
welcomed everywhere as messengers of God, and their preaching 
produced remarkable results. But the conversion of the people of 
Aquino was not the only end God had in view in sending them 
thither. 

While Francis de Paula and a companion were engaged in giving 
a mission on the Neapolitan side of the frontier of the Papal States, 
in the village of San Giovanni, they learned that at a short distance 
from the town of Veroli stood the ancient and famous Cistercian 
monastery of Casamari, which had adopted the Trappist reform. 
The monks were as austere as the anchorites of the Thebaid. Their 
habits were of the coarsest stuff, their only food was vegetables, they 
slept on a board at night, and observed perpetual silence. Their 
days were divided between the choir where they sang the praises of 
God, and the fields which they tilled with their own hands. The 
two missionaries became so much interested in what they heard that 
they determined to profit by a few days of rest to visit the monastery 
of Casamari. 

The Abbot received them cordially, showed them the old monas- 
tery with its fine Gothic church, and the still more wonderful 
spiritual edifice of silence, prayer, and labour, which was being raised 
day by day by his monks. When the host had done his part, he made 
some enquiries about the Congregation to which the two missionaries 
belonged, and asked them how it was that there was no house 
belonging to their Institute in the Papal States. They told him that 
Mer. de’ Liguori’s Congregation had been founded only forty years’ 

‘Forty years had been more than enough for the Franciscans and Dominicans in 
the thirteenth century, and the Socicty of Jesus in the sixteenth, to overspread the 
world, but St. Alphonsus’ congregation was to be a plant of slow growth. The cir- 
cumstances, too, both of time and place were most unfavourable, and it is a miracle, 


considering what the eighteenth century was, that St. Alphonsus and St. Paul of the 
Cross were able to found orders at all—Tr. 
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before, that hitherto 1ts members had not been numerous, and. 
so they had been obliged to content themselves with evangelising 
the Kingdom of Naples and the Duchy of Beneventum. 

The Abbot’s interest was aroused on learning that his guests de- 
voted themselves especially to the care of neglected country people. 
He told them that nowhere could they find a better field for their 
labours than the neighbourhood of Casamari. The district of Verolt 
numbered fourteen thousand souls, nearly half of whom lived in out- 
lying cottages, three and four miles away from their parish church. 
These poor peasants passed their lives for the: most part without 
mass, sacraments, or religious instruction, owing to the great diffi- 
culty, especially in the winter time, of climbing the bad mountain 
roads that led to Veroli. As for the means of establishing a re- 
ligious house in the district, the Abbot told them how God had made 
provision for this in a wonderful manner. 

Twenty-five years before a Frenchman from Avignon, named 
Louis Arnauld, had gone to Rome on some family affairs. He was 
devout and wealthy, but of a somewhat eccentric disposition. 
Hearing of the silent and penitential life led by the Trappists of 
Casamari he determined to retire into this solitude, to pass the re- 
mainder of his days, a resolution which was strengthened in him 
by a pilgrimage which he made to the shrine of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel. But he had failed to make sufficient allowance for his 
forty years, and for the perpetual abstinence and nightly vigils ob- 
served in the Abbey. Three months of the Trappist life brought 
him to death’s door, and he was obliged to leave the monastery in 
order to save his life. 

His affection for Casamari led him to take up his quarters in a 
village called Scifelli, some two miles distant from the monastery, 
where a less severe life, reinforced by the pure mountain air of the 
place, restored him to health. There he lived among the country 
people whom he helped with his charity, and by whom he was loved 
as a father in return. He would have been quite happy in his beautiful 
solitude had he been able to fulfil daily his religious duties. But 
alas! there was no priest and no church. The peasants around him 
shared his lamentations at this privation, but he often told them to 
have confidence, for before long he would build them a chapel, and. 
would enable them to hear mass without having to toil up the moun- 
tain to Veroli. i 

The inhabitants of Scifelli were cheered by this hope, and were: 
becoming more and more attached to their benefactor, when one day 
they found that he had left the village without one saying a word. 
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of good-bye. Five years passed and nothing was heard of the 
Frenchman whose memory was still cherished, though he had so 
unaccountably disappeared. 

Meanwhile Louis Arnauld had returned to Rome, where he 
studied theology and was eventually ordained priest. He then 
loaded three or four large wagons with the necessary materials for 
the building and furnishing of a small chapel, and set out once more 
for Scifelli. We may imagine the delight of the peasants when 
they saw the strange procession, and recognised their old benefactor 
now wearing the soutane. Louis Arnauld redeemed his promise to 
build a chapel, and in addition supplied them with a chaplain in his 
own person. In the course of time he bought a piece of ground, 
transformed the chapel into a beautiful church, which he dedicated 
to Our Lady of Good Counsel, and built a presbytery which might 
have been taken for a small monastery. The only recompense the 
good but somewhat original Frenchman asked in return was that 
the people of the place should call their village St. Cecilia, to remind 
him of his own birthplace in France. The peasants did their best 
to please him, but with all their good will they said Scifelli ten 
times for every one that they remembered the new name. 

“ Arnauld is now sixty years of age,’ the Abbot continued. “He 
intends to make over his church and house to a religious community. 
Yet, after having worked for thirteen or fourteen years at his 
buildings, he is naturally reluctant to part with them. As he is 
truly zealous for the salvation of souls, you would do well to visit 
him, and tell him that you devote your lives to the evangelising of 
country people.” The Abbot thought that the time for a new foun- 
dation had come. 

Francis de Paula acted on the Abbot’s advice and went to 
Scifelli. They found the Abbé Arnauld digging in his garden, but 
he received them with great friendliness and showed them over his 
church and house. This done he remarked a little slyly: “It is 
getting late, and if you were not such distinguished personages and © 
accustomed to a sumptuous style of living I would invite you to 
share my country meal—but as it is, I would not venture to ask you 
to do penance at my table.” “You are quite mistaken about us,” 
they answered. “We are only poor missionaries, accustomed like 
yourself to live among peasants.” Arnauld made them sit down at 
his table, told them the story of his work, and finally confided to 
them that he intended to make over his establishment to a religious 
community, as he wished to provide spiritual assistance not only for 
the people of Scifelli but for those of the surrounding districts. I 
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have had applications from different quarters,” he said, “but my 
humble cottage is no place for great lords. I will confess to you 
that now that I know that you devote your lives to the instruction of 
the poor I am tempted to offer it to you. Give a mission to my 
people at St. Cecilia—if it succeeds the place is yours.” Francis de 
Paula replied that he would consult his Superior, who alone could 
accept a new foundation, and that after they had finished their 
labours in the diocese of Aquino they would return very willingly, 
with the bishop’s permission, and give a mission to the people of 
St. Cecilia and other villages. The two fathers then returned to 
Casamari. , 

When Alphonsus received Francis de Paula’s letter announcing 
the offer of a foundation in the Papal States, he gave thanks to God. 
The good news came just as he was about to recall the missionaries 
from Sicily, and when it seemed likely that the four Neapolitan 
houses would be suppressed. The ruin of the Congregation seemed 
to be imminent, yet at this very moment this new refuge was opening 
for him. Was this not a miracle of God’s bounty? From the de- 
tails given by Francis de Paula it was clear that the fathers would 
be obliged to live in extreme poverty, almost without revenue, among 
the inhabitants of Scifelli, but their Father in heaven who was thus 
offering a home to His children would certainly not allow them to 
want for bread. He therefore begged Francis de Paula to thank 
the generous donor in his name, and to inform him that he would 
shortly send the Vicar General of his Congregation to sign the act 
of foundation. At the same time he begged the Archbishop of Bene- 
ventum to recommend the matter to the Bishop of Veroli. But 
indeed there was no need, for the latter prelate was already anxious 
to do everything to bring the missionaries into his diocese. “I 
have both seen and heard the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer,” 
he wrote to his colleague, “and admire their method of preaching. 
I look upon them as valuable helpers, sent me by Divine Providence 
to cultivate the field entrusted to my charge. They have found a 
church and a suitable dwelling in the very centre of the villages 
which are so distant from my episcopal city. I am greatly anxious 
to see them established there, and I will do all in my power to 
favour the foundation. If it is the will of God that we succeed it 
will be a source of great consolation for the poor bishop.” 

‘Thus encouraged the missionaries came to the diocese of Verol1 
during Lent. They began by giving the exercises at Colleberardo, 
a village of some eight hundred souls, two miles outside Veroli. It 
was the first mission given in the Papal States, and the curious came 
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in multitudes from Veroli to be present. The preaching produced 
such a powerful effect that the whole congregation used to break out 
into sobs at the evening sermon. While the mission lasted the con- 
versions, reconciliations, and acts of restitution which took place in 
it were the talk of the whole country side. 

At the conclusion of the exercises the people of Colleberardo 
escorted the missionaries to Scifelli amid songs of joy and the dis- 
charge of mortars. Arnauld welcomed his new-found friends, and 
the mission was-at once opened in his church of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel. The building could not contain the crowds that thronged 
to it from all the surrounding hamlets, and the people became atten- 
tive listeners to the instructions on the truths of religion, which 
some of them heard perhaps for the first time. Their joy and 
enthusiasm knew no bounds when, at the close of the mission they 
heard of Arnauld’s plan. They even tried to prevent the fathers 
from going to evangelise a neighbouring village, “ for if you leave 
us,” said they, “the father may change his mind, and you may never 
come back.” 

Meanwhile the missionaries set out for a mission in the village 
del Crocifisso, which proved a great success, and had the additional 
effect of stimulating the Bishop of Veroli to urge Francis de Paula 
to conclude the foundation as soon as possible. The latter, there- 
fore, returned to Scifelli, to arrange with Arnauld about the con- 
ditions of the foundation, so that all might be ready for Villani on 
his arrival. | 

The good Frenchman was still bent on carrying out his design, 
but his busy brain had been at work for the last few days on all 
kinds of fantastic and eccentric plans. The Institute of the Most 
Holy Redeemer was to be known at Scifelli under the title of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel, and to follow certain rules which Arnauld 
himself had drawn up. A hospital was to be built for the sick and 
infirm, which the fathers were to attend. An association was to be 
founded to provide poor girls with dowers sufficient to enable them 
to get married? The Abbé Arnauld as founder was*to have the 
superintendence of everything. In vain did Francis de Paula, and 
Father Villani after him, endeavour to show that these schemes were 
visionary, and that it would be impossible for them to accept the 
foundation under such conditions. He refused to yield. Then the 
happy thought of making the Bishop of Veroli umpire of the 
differences was suggested to him. He consented willingly, with the 
certainty ashe thought, that the prelate would be enthusiastic in 
accepting the magnificent plans he had formed. But he was  mis- 
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taken—the. bishop put before him the inevitable alternative of 
making the donation without conditions, or not making it at all. 
The good priest thereupon at once signed the act of donation, and 
gave up his own ideas. By this act the donor made over to the 
Fathers. of the Most Holy Redeemer his church and house and a 
revenue of thirty ducats (46 os. od.) a year, with the stipulation that 
he was to be lodged and maintained in the monastery. He also in- 
sisted that the village was to be called St. Cecilia, and this condition 
was accepted, although it was felt that the inhabitants would pro- 
bably decide otherwise. 

The act of foundation was signed on April 25, 1773, the feast 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel—the title of the Madonna so dear to 
Alphonsus’ heart. The Saint on hearing from Father Villani that 
the matter was concluded’ gave thanks to God and Our Lady, and 
wrote to the Abbé Arnauld to thank him too for his generosity to the 
Congregation. He also wrote to Father de Paula, who had been 
appointed Rector of the new house, urging him to show the utmost 
consideration for their benefactor. In his letter of May 28, 1773, 
he said: “I am consoled to hear from Father Don Andrew (Villan1) 
that that foundation of St. Cecilia is already concluded. I have 
written a letter of thanks to the Bishop of Veroli, begging him to 
continue to favour so good a work, and another letter, also of 
thanks, to Signor Abate Arnauld, to whom we truly owe everything. 

“Don Andrew tells me that the natural disposition of the latter is 
as is known. Wherefore your Reverence who has done so much 
must use all possible prudence and circumspection in your relations 
with him, and recommend the same to the other fathers. 

“Your Reverence must take care not to displease him in things 
that are not positively contrary to the good government of the house, 
especially in temporal matters. We must yield points for the sake 
of peace and agreement; he has been our benefactor, and will still 
be. Make him feel that we esteem him, and find out his wishes as 
far as you'can. For the rest, your Reverence and your companions 
will have the prudence and virtue to live with him and get on with 
him. Moreover I recommend regular observance to you in the 
beginning of this foundation, both to please God and edify the 
world.” 

He repeated the same advice in a letter of June 14: “TI trust to 
your prudence, both in not displeasing Signor Arnauld, and. in 
keeping up the exact observance of the rules by all the fathers and 
brothers of this new house. . . . I bless-your Reverence ‘and all, 
and salute the Signor Abate Arnauld.— Your brother Alfonso Maria.” 
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There is a postscript by the amanuensis, probably Brother Francis 
Romito : 

“The writer kisses your hand and embraces all im Domino. 
Monsignore has made me open this letter, after it was closed and 
the seal already dry, to subjoin from him that your Reverence must 
grant everything that can be granted to the Signor Vicar Arnauld. 
Don’t let him have the least ground of complaint; and again he 
blesses you.” 

At the same time the Saint thanked the Bishop of Veroli (Mgr. 
John Baptist Giacobin1) for his part in the foundation, adding a 
suggestion that the prelate should ask for its approval by the Head 
of the Church, as a means of. ensuring its solidity. The bishop con- 
sented, and forwarded a statement to the Pope of the deplorable 
condition of his rural population: “On assuming the government of 
my diocese,” he said, “I found that the peasants, who form a con- 
siderable portion of my flock, were so ignorant of religion that they 
had not even the knowledge necessary for the reception of the 
sacraments. I have set apart a few chaplains to instruct them, but I 
have not and cannot have among my clergy men capable of pro- 
viding for the greatness of the need.” The bishop told Clement XIV. 
how Divine Providence had come to his aid by sending him the 
fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, and earnestly begged the Pope 
to approve the new foundation. 

The petition was granted, and the Bishop of Veroli at once 
despatched the document to the holy Founder, expressing at the 
same time his gratitude for the good which was being done in his 
diocese. “Thanks to your Institute,” he said, “my dearest wishes 
have been fulfilled. My people will receive the instruction of which 
they stand so much in need, and you too will have the consolation 
in this new foundation of seeing your Congregation take root be- 
yond the Kingdom of Naples.” The Bishop of Veroli, was right. 
Alphonsus considered the foundation at Scifelli as a beacon of hope 
in the midst of his tribulations. And yet he knew also that it was 
destined to be a fresh source of uneasiness to him. How could the 
community manage to live on a revenue of thirty ducats (46 os. od.) 
a year, in a little village without resources, and in the midst of 
peasants often in the greatest poverty themselves? The Abbe 
Arnauld had handed over to the fathers the four bare walls of his 
house and church, but where was the necessary furniture to come 
from? The children in their distress turned to their father anc 
entreated him to help them. During their first year at Scifelli they 
received from him over fifteen hundred ducats (4300), most of 
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which came from the pensions paid him by his brother Hercules and 
the College of Doctors. Francis de Paula was for ever begging for, 
help, and Alphonsus continued to send him money, with many re-, 
commendations to him to spend it only on food and clothing. 
Hearing that some books had been bought which might have been 
dispensed with he wrote on Sept. 2, 1773: “Is it a time for books 
when you have not enough to eat? If you can get them taken back 

even at a loss, see what you can do.” 
Francis de Paula, himself an untiring worker, failed to make due 
allowance for the other fathers, especially in the great heat of 
summer. Alphonsus sent him prudent advice on the matter. “ It is 
. not a time to give missions in such hot weather as we are having,” he 
wrote on June 12, 1774. “To labour on mission in such heat is to 
run the risk of injuring the head of more than one subject, and if the 
head 1s injured they are no more good for anything. Wherefore | 
wish you in future to finish the missions in June, or at least near the 
beginning of July.” De Paula had some imperfect subjects who 
complained of their hardships. Alphonsus wrote to him on July 23, 
1774: “ With regard to your companions there I compassionate you. 
What can we do? It is community life, and there will always be 
some who will not walk quite straight. You must have patience and 
prudence. . . . Tellall your subjects that this is a new foundation, 
and in another kingdom. In all new foundations men have to suffer, 
and suffer much, from poverty, and especially because they have to 
deal with people who are strangers to them. Let them read what the 
saints suffered in new foundations, and it: was by that that they 

became saints.” 
While circumstances were in this difficult state a heritage, more 
than sufficient to remove the embarrassments of the Congregation, 
was offered to Alphonsus. Clement XIV. had just signed the brief 
of suppression of the Society of Jesus, and was looking about for 
some means to repeople their abandoned houses. It seems that for 
a moment he entertained the idea of offering the house of the 
Gesu at Rome to the Institute of the Most Holy Redeemer. Mer. 
Macedonio, Secretary of Briefs, made known the Pope’s resolution, 
and the Saint was informed of it by Francis de Paula and Villani. 
The former was full of enthusiasm at the thought of seeing the 
Congregation established in Rome, and saw no difficulty in passing 
from the destitution of Scifelli to the splendid house of the Gesu. 
Owing however to the opposition of certain prelates the idea could 
not be carried out. Francis de Paula perhaps was surprised to re- 
ceive from the holy Founder on Aug. 25, 1774, the following com- 
' W 
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ment on what he had himself considered the painful news of the 
abandonment of the plan: “Gloria Patri! What should we have 
done at Rome? Losing our special end it would have been 
farewell Congregation! We should have all become courtiers. 
Still let us thank God for the good idea the Pope has of us.” 

Wishing to put an end to all such projects he wrote on the same 
day (Aug. 25) to Villani: “I rejoice in the news you gave me from 
Mgr. Macedonio, that the Pope had such kind intentions towards us. 
For the rest let us thank God and the gentlemen of the Court that 
the thing has come to nought. If the Pope had remained firm in 
such a thought I would have written strongly, begging him to change 
his resolutions, even if the whole Congregation opposed me. What 
should we do in Rome? The Congregation would be destroyed, 
because distracted from our missions and losing the end of the 
Institute it would be finished with the Congregation. It would be a 
hybrid, and what further use would it be. In Rome there are a 
thousand who are able to do what we could do, and meanwhile what 
would our work be reduced to? Our Congregation was created for 
the mountains and villagers. Placed in the midst of prelates, lords, 
ladies, and courtiers, good-bye missions, good-bye country places. 
We too should become courtiers. I pray Our Lord to free us from 
such a thing. Still let us thank God for the good idea the Pope has 
Ofius:2* 

Alphonsus in creating his Institute had in view the evangelisation 
of neglected souls, and no prospects however brilliant could make 
him for an instant forget the necessity of his missions to the poor. 
Later on in 1776 he was again urged to establish a house in Rome, 
but he replied: “To have a house in Rome, I think, is not expedient, 
either now or for a long time to come. . . . . When we are well 
established in the time to come, we will think of what is more’ con- 
venient; all the more as our Institute was principally intended to 
cultivate not-great and renowned cities, but country places most in 
need of spiritual help. Still, if in time God makes it known to us 
that He wishes us in Rome, we will obey.” ? 

These were prophetic words, such as the spirit of God often put 
into his mouth. With the exception of the small hospices of Sax 
Giuliano and Santa Maria in Monterone, the Congregation did not 
secure a firm footing in the Eternal City until three-quarters of a 
century had elapsed. In the year 1853 God made it known through 
His Vicar on earth that He wished the Congregation to have a home 


1 Tann. ii., 51. aie a6 . 
2 Letter of the Saint to Father Blasucci in Frosinone, Oct. 27, 1776. 
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in Rome, and the one to whom most of the Congregation looked as 
Alphonsus’ successor then obeyed, as Alphonsus himself would have 
done. The Superior General when establishing the mother house of 
the Congregation in the capital of the world had the happiness too 
of choosing for its patron the holy Founder himself.’ 

It must be noted that in consequence of the industrial revolution 
which has changed the face of the world the missionaries of neglected 
souls to-day find abundant scope for their zeal in large towns as well 
as in the country districts. Commerce and manufactures are gathering 
hundreds of thousands, nay at times even millions into the great 
cities, while the conditions of modern society are such as to destroy 
the means of salvation there, and to create every day new dangers 
of perversion and corruption. In St. Alphonsus’ time the towns were 
full of priests; to-day the capital of France, for example, contains 
some parishes numbering a hundred thousand souls with only fifteen 
or twenty priests to minister to them. A third of the inhabitants 
of Paris are not even baptized, another third have declared by their 
works that they have renounced the faith of their baptism, while the 
rest are in great part made up of the increasing tribe of the in- 
different. St. Alphonsus would not say to-day: ‘ The towns abound 
in evangelical labourers, while the country districts are abandoned.’ 
But he would not cease, on the other hand, to recommend his sons 
‘whether they preach in the town or in the country, to devote them- 
selves principally to the poor, whether poor artizans or poor peasants, 
because the poor, always and everywhere, are the most forsaken, and 
the most destitute of spiritual help. 

God rewarded the singular abnegation the Saint had shown in 
accepting Scifelli the poorest of positions, and refusing the Gesu 
the most brilliant of all. Twenty years previously he had founded 
St. Angelo in Beneventum to serve as a place of refuge in case of 
persecution. But in 1768 the Neapolitan Government revenged it- 
self on Clement XIII. for his resistance to the demands of the 
Bourbon courts, by seizing on the Duchy of Beneventum. The house 
at St. Angelo thus came within the jurisdiction of Naples, and was 
exposed to the same fate as the other houses of the Kingdom. This 
was a source of great anxiety to the holy Founder, and it practi- 
cally constrained him to accept the foundation at Scifelli, though 
he had not the means to guarantee its maintenance. Only a few 
months later Clement XIV.’s enemies restored Beneventum in con- 
sequence of his compliance with their behests. St. Angelo, then, 


1 Decrees of Pius IX., of Sept. 6 and Oct. 8, 1853. The general-house is St. Alfonso, 
formerly the Villa Caserta, in the Via Merulana. 
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once more became a refuge in case the Sarnelli lawsuit ended, as 
seemed only too probable, in the extinction of the Congregation in 
Naples. Hence Alphonsus’ words to Francis de Paula in Oct. 1774: 
“In any case we have St. Cecilia and Beneventum as a refuge.” 

Another source of consolation was furnished to him by Sicily, 
whence the missionaries had been exiled through the persecutions of 
a few wretched men and the vexations of the government. But the 
fathers had no sooner left Agrigentum than the inhabitants began to 
send petition after petition to the King soliciting their return. The 
secular clergy, the religious orders, nobles, magistrates, and pro- 
fessional classes drew up statements of their grievances in the 
matter and presented them to the authorities of Palermo and Naples. 
All united in representing the great spiritual loss which had fol- 
lowed on the recall of the missionaries. 

The Saint was as. desirous as they that his sons should return 
to a land where such a harvest of souls was to be gained, but he 
wished before doing so to secure some guarantee against the recur- 
rence of the troubles to which they had: been subjected. “TI have this 
very moment received a letter from Naples with good news about 
Girgenti,” he wrote to Villani, on the goth of November, 1774, “ and it 
has consoled me greatly, for much good has been done in those 
parts and more will be done for the glory of God—which should be 
our only aim—if things are put on a firm footing after the past storm. 
But Father Blasucci must not think that I am going to send the 
fathers back there at once, for I wish first to sift the matter well, so 
as not to have a renewal of the troubles we had there in the past. 
Let us do the will of God and die.” 

In view of the persistent opposition of the government it was idle 
to think of a regular foundation. The most that could be hoped for 
was that the King would grant an authorisation to the fathers to 
give missions in Sicily. This would be at least sufficient to prevent 
persecution by their enemies. Mgr. Lanza made it the object of a 
petition, in which he set forth the great good that had been done in 
his diocese by the missionaries, and the impossibility of finding 
others to replace those servants of God, who were content with two 
carlins a day for their support, and evangelised his towns and vil- 
lages for seven months of the year. In reply to this request the 
Marquis de Marco sent the following decree, dated Dec. 3, 1774: 

“The King, desiring to second the zeal shown by the Bishop of 
Girgenti in seeking evangelical labourers to work for the salvation 
of his flock, graciously permits him to call to his aid some preachers 
of the Congregation of Mgr. de’ Liguori, as was done by Mgr. 
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Lucchesi, on condition, however, that said preachers shall have no 
fixed and permanent domicile, and shall not establish any founda- 
tion at Girgenti or in any other part of the diocese.” 

The concession certainly did not err on the side of liberality, and 
it would have been difficult to adopt more rigorous precautions even 
against public enemies. Alphonsus doubted whether the phraseology 
of the rescript did not permit the regalists of Palermo to expel the 
fathers whenever they took the idea into their heads, on the pre- 
texts that the missionaries had no fixed and permanent domicile; 
but the Marquis de Marco answered that the decree merely stipulated 
that the bishop might call the missionaries, and also send them away 
again if he thought well. Thus secured against the vexations of the 
regalists, and relying at the same time upon the zeal of the bishop, 
Alphonsus sent his fathers back again to Sicily under Father John 
Lauria in the month of March, 1775. 

Their return was a triumph. Mer. Lanza wished to meet them 
three miles outside the city with a long procession of carriages, and 
a numerous train of ecclesiastics and leading men of the city, but 
the religious refused all public demonstrations. Yet, though they 
would not make known the exact time of their arrival, a number of 
distinguished persons came out to meet them. They were received 
at the gates of the city by the clergy and people who gave evident 
signs of their gladness. The bishop, in welcoming the fathers, said 
his Nunc dimittis, for a month later he went to the reward he had so 
well deserved by his truly apostolic zeal. 

Thus did Divine Providence console Alphonsus by the opening of 
new houses at a moment when everything seemed to portend that 
the old ones would soon be suppressed. Like Jesus and Mary, the 
saints have their bright days and days of grief. Like Joseph they 
pass from joy to sorrow, and sorrow back to joy. Such alternations 
are a sign of the divine love for man, who cannot be sanctified 
without trial, but whose heart would be broken were the trial to 
endure always. The holy bishop, full of gratitude to Our Lord, 
now sent a circular to his religious on the love of Jesus Christ, 
which deeply stirred their hearts. 

“Live Jesus, Mary and Joseph!” he wrote on July 29, 
1774. “My most beloved .brothers in Jesus Christ.—My dear 
brothers, the principal thing. which I recommend to you 
is the love of + Jesus Christ. Too much are we _ bound 
to love Him. For this end He has chosen us from all eternity, 
and called us into His Congregation, there to love Him, 
and to make others love Him also. What greater honour, what 
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greater mark of love could Jesus Christ have shown us? He has 
snatched us from the midst of the world, in order to draw us to His 
love, and that, during the pilgrimage of this life by which we must 
pass into eternity, we might thinx of nothing but of pleasing Him, 
and of bringing those crowds of people to love Him who every year, 
by means of our ministry, abandon sin and put themselves in the 
grace of God. It is generally the case that when we begin a mis- 
sion the greater number of the people of the place are in enmity with 
God, and deprived of His love; but five or six days have scarcely 
elapsed when, behold! numbers, as if roused from a deep sleep, begin 
to listen to the exhortations, instructions, and sermons. When 
they see that God offers them His mercy, they begin to weep 
over their sins, and conceive the desire of being reconciled to Him. 

“The way of pardon is opened to them, and, seeing it, they begin 
to abhor that manner of life which they had previously loved. A 
new light begins to shine upon them, and a peace hitherto unknown 
touches their hearts. Then they think of going to confession, to re- 
move from their souls those vices which kept them separated from 
God; and whereas, before, a mass of a quarter of an hour appeared 
to them too long, and five decades of the Rosary too tedious, and 
a sermon of half an hour unendurable, now they gladly hear a second 
and a third mass, and they are sorry when the sermon, which has 
lasted an hour and a half, or perhaps two hours, is over. And of 
whom does the Lord make use, if not of us, to work such wondrous 
changes, and to bring the people to delight in those very things 
which before they despised? So that when the mission is over, we 
leave in the place two or three thousand persons to love Almighty 
God, who before were living in enmity with Him, and were not even 
thinking of recovering His grace. 

“Tf therefore God so highly honours us as to choose us to be the 
instruments of His glory, and of bringing others to love Him—an 
honour which no monarch of the earth possesses—how greatly ought 
we not to thank and love Him! Let others labour to acquire the re- 
putation of men of honour and of talent; but let us endeavour to 
advance every day more and more in the love of Jesus Christ, and 
to find occasions of pleasing Him, by offering to Him some mortifica- 
tion, or some other act which will be acceptable to Him. And if we 
wish to attach ourselves always more and more to the Heart of 
Jesus Christ, let us always put ourselves in the last place, and guard 
against wishing to appear. The more we try to live hidden among 
men, the more united do we become to Jesus Christ. A member of 
the Congregation would show too great ingratitude to Jesus Christ 
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who should love Him with reserve, and should neglect to live as 
strictly united to God as he might. 

“ My brothers, when death comes, the light of the last candle will 
disclose to us the graces which Our Lord has bestowed upon us in 
keeping us in this beautiful vocation which He has given us. I say 
the truth, I feel an extreme compassion when I think of those who 
were once our brethren, and who lived in peace and under obedience, 
united to God and contented with everything that happened to 
them; and now they are in the midst of the world, in confusion and 
disturbance. They have indeed the liberty to go where they like, 
and to do as they like, but do what they may, all is without re- 
gularity, without interior spirit, and without quiet. From time to 
time they will think of making meditation; but when their infidelity 
- to God, and their ingratitude to Him in having abandoned their 
vocation, comes: into their mind, the remorse of conscience which 
they feel is too sharp, and hence it comes to pass that, in order to 
avoid the bitterness of that remorse, they often give up prayer; and 
so their lukewarmness and disquiet of mind increase more and more. 

“Their misfortune did not begin with grievous faults, but with 
little defects ; and the devil made use of these to bring them little by 
little to the loss of their vocation. I repeat, I pity them from the 
‘bottom of my heart, for I am certain that their whole life is nothing 
but confusion and disquiet; and if their life is full of straits, much 
more so will be their death. 

“Some years ago I had hard work to comfort one of these, who 
at the thought of the loss of his vocation became crazy, and cried out 
in a frenzy that he was damned, and that there was no salvation for 
him because he had voluntarily lost his vocation. Their misfortune 
therefore should make us be determined to suffer everything rather 
than the loss of vocation; and the first means is to avoid little 
faults, especially those against the Rule. He who makes no account 
of the Rule makes no account of the love of Jesus Christ; and ex- 
perience proves that he who commits a fault against the Rule with 
his eyes open, especially if this fault is repeated, soon becomes dry 
and cold in the love of God. 

“You know already that the most efficacious means to enable us 
to bear contradictions is a great love for Jesus Christ; but for this 
very much prayer is necessary. To love Jesus Christ is the greatest 
work we can perform on earth; but it is a work and a gift which we 
cannot have of ourselves; it must come to us from Him, and 
He is ready to give it to those who ask Him’ for it; so that if we are 
wanting in it, it is through our own fault and our own negligence that 
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we have it not. It was for this reason that the saints were continually 
occupied in prayer; and there was nothing to which they paid such 
great attention. 

“T am certain that Jesus Christ looks most lovingly on our little 
Congregation, and regards it as the apple of His eye; and ex- 
perience shows us that in the midst of so many persecutions, He does 
not cease to allow us to promote more and more His glory in so 
many places, multiplying His graces towards us. I shall not live to 
see it, because my death is nigh; but I have the most certain con- 
fidence that our little flock will always go on gradually increasing, 
not indeed in wealth and honours, but in promoting the glory of God, 
and in spreading by our labours a greater knowledge and love of 
Jesus Christ among others. A day will come, as we may well hope, 
when we shall see ourselves all united together in that eternal home, 
never more to be separated from each other, and where we shall 
find united with us many hundreds of thousands of souls, who at 
one time did not love God, but who, brought back to His grace by 
means of us, will love Him, and will be for all eternity a cause of 
glory and gladness to ourselves. Should not this thought alone 
spur us on to give ourselves wholly to the love of Jesus Christ, and 
to making others love Him ? k : 

“T bless all and each of you in the name of the most Holy 
Trinity, and I pray Jesus Christ by His merits, to increase always in 
each one who now lives, and shall hereafter live, in the Congregation, 
the gift of His divine love; so that, like the seraphim, all on fire with 
love, we may praise God for all eternity in heaven, and sing the 
mercies He has shown towards us. 

“Let us, moreover, never cease to recommend ourselves to the 
divine Mother, since Our Lord gives us the honour and joy of pro- 
claiming everywhere her glories—a source of much consolation to me, 
and which gives me a great hope that this good Mother will never 
_ cease to have a most special care for each one of us, and will obtain 
for us the grace to become saints. 

“T finish, but I could go on for ever, from the desire which I have 
to see you all filled with love for Jesus Christ, and working for His 
glory; especially in these unhappy times, in which we see Him 
so little loved in the world. I am not alarmed by the fear of 
poverty, or of sickness, or of persecutions: the only fear which 
terrifies me is lest any one of you should one day be led astray by 
some passion to leave the house of God, and should go into the 
midst of the world, as has happened to so many who were once in 
the Congregation, but who are now out of it, and live without peace. 
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And even if some of these should save their souls, they nevertheless 
will find that they have lost that beautiful crown which God had 
prepared for them in heaven, if they had persevered in their vocation. 
Therefore, my dearest brothers, let us always pray to Jesus Christ, 
and to our Mother Mary, that God in His mercy may grant to us 
all the gift of perseverance. I beg each one to recommend me 
especially to Jesus Christ, that I may have a good death, which I am 
expecting from day to day. I, miserable though I am, pray for 
each one of you many times during the day; and having obtained 
my salvation, as I hope, I will not cease to do the same for you in 
heaven, better than I do now. 

“ Next I recommend, in particular and first of all, the common 

acts and the three meditations. He who has little love for prayer, 
has little love for God; and when prayer is wanting, the religious. 
spirit is wanting, good desires are wanting, and courage to make pro- 
gress 1s wanting. I recommend the spiritual reading, which is the 
inseparable companion of meditation. I] recommend the devout 
celebration of Holy Mass, and that the Divine Office be recited with 
the proper pauses, and without mixing up one verse with another. 
I recommend the love of poverty. Consider that in all our houses 
we live, as it were, by a miracle; since as you know there 1s no 
fixed income. What little we have 1s scarcely sufficient to make up 
four or five halfpence for each one, and indeed does not amount to 
so much; so that each one must be satisfied with that little which 
he receives as a pure alms from God. It is a wonder to see how each 
_ day there is bread for everyone upon the table. 
“T recommend silence. Where there is no silence, there is no re- 
-collection, and where there is not recollection, there is nothing but 
disturbance and sin. One of the greatest blessings which we enjoy 
in the Congregation is the silence, and he who breaks the silence does 
harm to himself and to the others. 

“Next I recommend obedience towards superiors on the missions. 
Obedience keeps up the good order of the missions; and even when 
‘something which the superior orders might be better arranged, never- 
theless when you obey punctually and without murmuring, all goes 
well, God lends his aid, and the mission has a great success. 

“ Moreover let each one take care not to annoy his brethren with 
‘words and sharp expressions, which may wound charity; and not 
-try to get any exercise on the missions to which he would not 
have been appointed by the Superior unless he had asked for it. 
How will God help in that exercise which a subject has the preten- 
sion to do out of his own head? He who should have such preten- 
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sions would deserve never to go again on mission. And this punish- 
ment will certainly be given to those who are rash enough to under- - 
take some office to which they are not appointed. This submission is 
the cause of the success of our missions; but I have learned; to my 
very great sorrow, that on this point there has been some disorder. 
But enough! I hope not to hear of these things any more. I bless 
once more all of you, and each one in particular.—Your brother, 
Alfonso Maria.” 

Never had Alphonsus spoken more tenderly and never was there 
more need, for troubles thick and fast were falling upon the Church 
and upon his Congregation. 

About this time death took one of the few remaining of the early 
companions of Alphonsus. Our readers may remember Brother 
Francis Tartaglione, a tailor of Capua, who joined the Congregation 
in 1736,' and was one of the eight who made the first vow of per- 
severance In 17402 In 1752, for a fault committed in a moment of 
anger, he was compelled to go through his noviciate again’ On 
March 21, 1774, after a life of great virtue, he died in the hospice 
at Naples, where most of his religious life had been spent. St. 
Alphonsus refers to him in a letter to Villani of April 8, as beata 
anima. His place at Naples was taken by Brother Michael Ilardo, 
who also died a very holy death, at Ciorani, in April 1795. Four- 
teen months later his body was found incorrupt. 

Meanwhile Scifelli too had the body of a saintly brother in the 
foundations of its church. “I send you Brothers Stephen and 
Antony Maria,’ Alphonsus wrote to de Paula on June: 14, 1773. 
Two years later the second of these two brothers died in that same 
house, in the odour of sanctity. On his picture, taken after his death 
and preserved there still, this inscription was written: “ Brother 
Antony Maria Oliva of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, born at Pompeii, a lover of virtue, was on fire with the 
love of God and his neighbour, charitable to the sick and the poor, 
remarkable in obedience, wonderful in patience, vile in his own eyes, 
beloved by all. He died joyfully on the 22nd of June, 1775, in the 
embrace of the Crucified, in this village of St. Cecilia near Veroli, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age.” 

Our readers must not be surprised at our consecrating a page 
to these humble brothers. The Redemptorist Congregation, like the 
Franciscan Order, was from the beginning singularly blessed in its 
lay-brothers. Of all lives that of a lay-brother, well lived, is by its. 
simplicity and humility calculated to make men saints. 

1Vol. L, p. 193. 2Ibid. p. 203. 2Ibid. p. 619. 
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CHAPPER TX. 
Death of Clement XIV. 


HE life of St. Alphonsus from the time of his great illness is 
indeed a marvel. The reader will have noticed that all the 
facts mentioned in the preceding chapters were accomplished within 
the space of five years, from 1769 to 1774, while Alphonsus was 
almost an octogenarian, broken down with suffering, confined to his 
chair, often a prey to fever or violent headaches. Far from re- 
tiring within himself, he forgets his own sorrows to console the un- 
happy and relieve the miseries of the world. As Bishop of St. 
Agatha he occupied himself actively not only with the general needs 
of his diocese, but with each of his priests, with the poor, the sick, 
and sinful—just as though he were the parish priest of every one of 
his flock. Yet all this pastoral work, which would seem enough to 
have absorbed all his attention, did not hinder him from watching 
over his Congregation, the conduct of its members, the work of its 
missions, and the correction of abuses. It was he who defended the 
Institute against its persecutors, he who watched over all the phases 
of a ruinous lawsuit with anxious eye, who found protectors at 
Naples and a refuge outside the kingdom. Nor did all this satisfy 
his great heart—like St. Paul he extended his solicitude to all the 
churches and to all the faithful. During this period he wrote 
volumes against the enemies of our holy religion—Voltarians, 
Lutherans, and Jansenists; he defended sound moral teaching, vindi- 
cated the faith, and supplied weapons to the ministers of God and 
food for piety to the faithful. 

Yet not even the affairs of his diocese, nor his polemical and 
ascetical works, nor the dangers which threatened his Congregation, 
constituted his chief preoccupation. During those five years, em- 
bracing the entire pontificate of Clement XIV., what interested him 
most keenly and most painfully was the martyrdom to which the 
monarchs of Europe were subjecting the Church and its august 
head. Alphonsus was:a witness of all the developements of that 

crisis which threatened to destroy Catholicism among the nations 
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which had still continued faithful to the Holy See. He took part in 
them like St. John at the foot of the Cross, weeping over this new 
persecution, compassionating the overwhelming sorrows of the 
Pope, and praying for him with such persevering fervour that God 
deigned to transport him miraculously to the side of the hapless 
Pontiff, to be a minister of consolation to him in his last moments. 

The regalist Princes, not content with having driven the Jesuits 
tyrannically from their States, pushed their hatred so far as to ask 
the Pope for the entire suppression of the Society. Clement XIII. 
valiantly resisted all their solicitations, and refused to be moved 
either by threats or promises, by the invasion’ of his States or the 
prospect of a schism.. To the collective memorial of the Powers 
insisting upon the suppression, he answered through his Minister : 
“His Holiness cannot understand how the courts have had the un- 
happy courage to add this new sorrow to all those which the Church 
has to undergo, with no other result than to trouble still more 
the conscience of the holy Father, and his afflicted heart. Impartial 
posterity will judge; it will pronounce whether such conduct can be 
considered a proof of that filial love which these sovereigns profess 
to entertain for the Sovereign Pontiff, and a pledge of that attach- 
ment which they claim to have for the Holy See.” 

Clement XIII. died suddenly during the night of the second of 
February, 1769, leaving the Church in danger of a cataclysm more 
disastrous than the hurricane raised by Luther and Calvin. “Let 
us pray to God for the future Pope,’ Alphonsus said on the eve of 
the conclave. “After God we have only the Pope. Without his 
supreme authority we should be plunged into the most terrible dis- 
order. The Pope alone can show us the will of God and calm our 
consciences.” The conclave lasted from Feb. 15 till May 109, 1769. 
There were two strongly defined parties, the Zelantz Cardinals who 
wished for a strong Pope, and the Crown Cardinals who wished for 
a Pope who-would please the courts (Cardinal Sersale, Archbishop 
of Naples, if possible)—that is, who would suppress the Society.’ 

At last, on the 19th of May, 1769, the choice of the conclave fell 
on Cardinal Ganganelli who took the name of Clement XIV. He 
was the only religious in the Sacred College. He belonged to the 
- Order of Conventuals, and had hitherto been distinguished for the 
simplicity of his life and his love of study. He was a man of con- 
siderable learning, and had taught theology at Milan, Bologna, and 

1 One English Cardinal took part in this conclave, the Stuart Prince, Henry Duke and 


Cardinal of York. ‘The kindness shown to his family by the royal house of France made 
him one of the ‘ Crown’ Cardinals.—T’r. 
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Rome to the students of his Order. Hehad not shown himself un- 
friendly to the Society, in whose school at Rimini he had been for 
three years as a boy. In the conclave he had been reserved—so that 
each party was not without hopes of his policy on his accession. 

~The Bishop of St. Agatha knew Cardinal Ganganelli, and held 
him in esteem for his learning and piety. Naturally then he re- 
joiced at his elevation to the Chair of Peter. In the following year 
he dedicated his work on the Council of Trent to the new Pontiff, 
to whom he paid a high tribute of praise. 

Clement on his side held Alphonsus in veneration. We have 
seen how he refused to accept his resignation, in spite of the great 
age and infirmities which prevented the Saint from visiting his 
diocese. On the part of the Pope there existed a more than ordinary 
esteem, and on the part of Alphonsus something more than the 
ordinary attachment of the faithful to their common father. 

Clement XIV. was no sooner seated on the papal throne than 
the Powers once more raised the question of the Society of Jesus. 
Venice, Parma, Naples, France, Spain, and Portugal imperiously de- 
manded a decision in the matter, and the Pope found himself face 
to face with the terrible problem: Should he brave the anger of the 
Princes of Europe, and thus perhaps drive them to schism and even 
heresy? Should he expose the Holy See to the loss not only of its 
territory of Beneventum and Avignon, but even of the filial 
obedience of “most faithful” Portugal, “most Christian” France, 
and “most Catholic” Spain? On the other hand, how could he 
condemn to death an Order approved by so many Popes, and re- 
garded by the faithful as the bulwark of the Church and of the 
faith’? 

Seldom did a Pope find himself in the presence of such painful 
alternatives. The most intrepid man might shrink from under- 
taking to decide such a matter, and the sensitive Pontiff to whose 
unhappy lot the decision fell must have suffered the most painful 
martyrdom. Clement hesitated for three years before coming to a 
determination. During this time the Sovereigns never ceased to 
threaten him with a schism if he refused their request. . The unhappy 
Pontiff, too much influenced by this terrible prospect, endeavoured 
to gain time. One day the Spanish ambassador, who throughout 
acted with such brutality as to shock even Choiseul, sought to per- 
suade the Pope to make up his mind by holding out the restitution 

‘uv supra. p. 287. We have also a letter from the holy bishop to Cardinal Laurence 


Ganganelli written on April 6, 1763, recommending a young Franciscan of Naples to his 
good offices. 
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of Beneventum and Avignon as a reward for his concessions. The 
Vicar of Christ, though so gentle and patient, revolted at this 
indignity: “Understand,” he said to the ambassador, “that the 
Pope governs souls, he does not traffic in them.” He broke off the 
audience and exclaimed with tears: “ May God pardon the Catholic 
King for the insult he has done me!” 

And yet, after having temporised for several years, Clement 
yielded at last, and sacrificed the Company of Jesus in order to 
avoid the still greater evil of the apostasy of the Catholic Powers. 
Would the kings have carried out their threats and led their people 
into schism in the event of his refusal? It is certain that the King 
of Spain sent word through his ambassador that unless his wishes 
were respected he would have recourse to the most extreme measures, 
and would complete the rupture which had been begun. It 1s certain 
also, says the historian, Schoell, that there was a movement on foot 
for starting a schism by the creation of national patriarchates in- 
dependent of Rome. Again Clement XIV. had good grounds for 
fearing that despots who could cruelly send to prison or exile so 
many thousand religious without process of law would not recoil 
from making a schism to satisfy their pride and anger. True they 
were Catholics, but so was Henry VIII. until his wicked passion 
made him tear England from obedience to the Holy See. Nor was 
much reliance to be placed on the resistance of the people, for, 
throughout a century philosophers and regalists, leagued against 
the Papacy, had been working on them and preparing them for re- 
volt. Influenced by this fear of the defection of the Catholic 
powers Clement XIV. took up his pen with a trembling hand, and 
signed the brief of July 21, 1773, which suppressed the Society of 
Jesus. | 

The Bishop of St. Agatha loved the Pope and loved the Society. 
He had wept over the misfortunes which had fallen on the latter, 
and had congratulated Clement XIII. when that Pontiff raised his 
voice in their defence. He followed then with trepidation the 
hesitations of Clement XIV., and prayed earnestly that God would 
strengthen His Vicar in that terrible trial. On reading the brief of 
suppression the Saint received a terrible shock. For some time he 
adored in silence the judgements of God as manifested in the 


‘There is considerable uncertainty as to when the brief was actually signed. July 21 
is the date commonly given, but there is a letter of Cardinal de Bernis of June 16 
saying that it was already signed, and another of the same Cardinal saying that the 
Pope promised to sign it on June 8. The document itself bears date Aug. 16, 1773, on 
which day it was intimated to the Jesuits in Rome. It was never promulgated Urb; 
et Orbi, nor intimated officially to the Jesuits of Prussian Silesia and White Russia, 
who seem, therefore, to have been quite justified in qontinuing to observe their 
vows.— -7'r. 
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Pontiff’s action; then, finding utterance, he exclaimed: “ The will of 
the Pope, the will of God!” and said no more. One day however 
he did give his judgement on the pontifical brief. Several eccle- 
slastics, among them the Saint’s Vicar General, considered Clement’s 
action inconceivable. “ Poor Pope!” said Alphonsus, “what could 
he do in the painful circumstances in which he was placed, with all 
the Crowns united in demanding the suppression of the Company ? 
We can only adore in silence the secret judgements of God. And 
yet,” he added, “I do not fear to say, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, that even though there were but one Jesuit left in the 
world, that last surviving member will suffice to restore the Society.” 

St. Alphonsus has uttered the word which impartial history must 
echo: “Povero Papa! Che poteva egli fare? A Prince,” says the 
Jesuit Cordara, “may dismiss a brave and faithful regiment for 
reasons of state. On this ground the Holy Father, besieged by in- 
cessant threats of schism, judged it necessary to sacrifice the Com- 
pany to avoid a greater evil.” Father de Ravignan, in his Hzstory 
of Clement XIV., cites Cordara’s words with approval. All the de- 
tails given by him as to the means employed to force the Pope to 
yield justify Alphonsus’ exclamation: Poor Pope, what could 
hedge} 

Painful and sad is the story of Clement XIV.’s life after the 
signing of the unfortunate brief. The unhappy Pontiff was not 
made for great struggles. Under the pressure and threats of his 
adversaries he had listened to the reasons which seemed to permit 
the suppression, and had at last signed the brief in the interests of 
peace. But when the deed was done, he saw only the disastrous 
results that followed on the disappearance of the illustrious Com- 
pany, and heard only the laments of Catholics and the shouts of joy 


'Perhaps the best defence which can be made of the suppression as an administra- 
tive measure is that the Society was already so decimated by exile and proscription 
that there was little field of useful work left. The Protestant North of Europe 
was not yet open to it, Japan had ben closed for a century, the American and Indian 
missions were already ruined by the Portuguese and Spanish Governments, and even 
Catholic Austria had made common cause with the Bourbons. All that was left was 
Rome itself, and the Catholic provinces of Frederick of Prussia and Catherine of 
Russia, and in the last two the Society de facto did continue to exist with the tacit 
approval, as it seems, of the Holy See. It is hard to say whether the threats of schism 
were serious. Portugal had been in semi-schism for years, but Charles III. in spite 
of this act of violence was a good Catholic, while Louis XV. was too indifferent 
about the whole matter, one would think, to take the trouble to carry through a schism. 
Moreover he died in 1774, and Louis XVI. would probably not have associated himself 
in the demand for the suppression at all. It is hard to think that running away from 
cowardly oppressors can be ever right or even expedient, and the result seems to have 
broken the Pope’s heart. It is not, perhaps, presumption to see God’s answer to the 
persecutors in the wave of revolution which a few years later swept them nearly all 
from their thrones.—T7'r. 
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raised by the enemies of the Church. He asked himself what 
God thought about the act which he had allowed himself to commit. 
If only the Church had had any profit by it! But on the contrary, 
the kings showed themselves more outrageous than ever, and he 
sought in vain for the peace which was to have been the price of his 
compliance. The poor Pope said one day: “ This suppression will be 
my death.” As a matter of fact his heart was broken under the 
weight of his grief. A profound melancholy fell upon him; his 
arms hung by his side; he abandoned all occupation and all public 
business, and was often heard to exclaim, haunted by one fixed 
idea: “ They forced me to it! Compulsus fect.” 

The Bishop of St. Agatha was well informed about the condition 
of the Pope owing to the fact that he was at the time soliciting from 
him authorisation to found a second house in the Pontifical States. 
He was growing uneasy at receiving no answer, when he was told 
that the Pope had ceased to occupy himself with business at all. 
He then knew the mental agony Clement must be enduring, and 
never ceased to pray for him and to ask for the prayers of all with 
whom he corresponded. He-wrote to Father Francis de Paula on 
Jaine:.27, 17742 The Superior ofthe Chinese” College. (don 
Januarius Fatigati), who has just come from Rome, tells me that the 
Pope is gloomy—and not without reason, for there is as -yet no 
sign of the dawn of that blessed peace. . . . Pray for the Pope who 
is so greatly afflicted. God knows how I compassionate him.” A 
month later he wrote to the same, in the letter of July 23, quoted in 
the preceding chapter: “ My friend, Mgr. Rosetti, who is very well 
acquainted with things in Rome, has just arrived here from Rome. 
He tells me what your Reverence wrote at the end of your letter that 
the Pope is very much distressed by the serious annoyances caused 
him by Sardinia, Spain, Naples, but above all by Venice. He is still 
influenced by the fear of death, in consequence of the prophecy of 
the nun‘ imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo, according to which 
he was to die on the 16th of July. But the 16th is past, and he is 
not dead; so let us hope that God will leave him to us for the holy 
year, and for still longer. As for me, | can only repeat : ‘ Poor Pope, 
poor Pope, afflicted on.all sides, and I pray for him continually that. 
Our Lord may aid him. And so it is not wonderful that he does no 
business, and will not even hear it spoken of.” And again, in the 
same letter, he wrote: “The Pope is always shut up in his apart- 
ments, and will not see anybody. We must pray in a special way 
for the Pope and the Church.” Again on Aug. 25, 1774, he wrote to 


1Bernadina Renza di Valentino. 
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Father de Paula: “I learn from several’ quarters that the Pope re- 
mains afflicted, is shut up in his room, and does no business. We 
must pray God to deliver the Pope from this melancholy.” 

So things went on till Sept. 21. On that day the Saint said 
mass as usual; then, instead of making his thanksgiving at the foot 
of the altar, he returned to his room and threw himself on his chair. 
He seemed to be quite prostrate; he made no movement and spoke 
no word. After he had been for several hours in this motionless 
state the servants began to be afraid and hastened to the Vicar 
General, Rubini, to ask him whether they should not awaken their 
master from his strange sleep. The Vicar General saw for himself 
that the Saint was unconscious and forbade him to be awakened. 
Alphonsus continued thus all that day and all the night following. 

Early on the morning of the 22nd he had not yet changed his 
attitude, but about seven o’clock he rang the bell to announce that he 
wished to celebrate mass. The servants answered the bell with 
particular diligence, accompanied by a servant from the Redemp- 
toristine convent of St. Agatha, who happened to be at Arienzo. 
“Why all these people?” said the Bishop in surprised tones. “ What 
is the matter?” “What indeed?” they answered. “This is the 
second day on which you have neither spoken, eaten, or given any 
sign of life.” “ You are right,” said Alphonsus; “ you thought I was 
asleep, but you do not know that I have been assisting the Pope who 
has just died.” Shortly afterwards, says Tannota (i11., 55), 1t became 
known that Clement XIV. had passed to a better life on September 
22 at seven o'clock in the morning—(alle ore 13 del giorno 22 dt 
Settembre)—at the very time that Alphonsus came to himself. 

His persevering prayers for the Vicar of Christ had therefore 
been heard. God came to Clement XIV.’s assistance through the 
mediation of the holy bishop who had so constantly prayed him to 
have pity on the sorely tried Pontiff. Clement XIV. was in distress, 
perhaps in fear at the approach of death, and God sent His Saint 
in spirit to whisper softly in his ear: “ Trust yourself to the mercy 
of God, and die in peace.” 

This wonderful event, which we have described according to 
the account given by Tannoia, cannot be contested. Tannoia before 
committing the details to the pages of his Lzfe, related them at 
the process of canonisation, as he had heard them from eyewitnesses 
belonging to Arienzo. He had made the journey to St. Agatha to 
question the servant of the Redemptoristines who had happened 
to be at the bishop’s house when Alphonsus issued from his ecstatic 


sleep. “She gave me all these details,” says Tannoia, “in presence 
xX 
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of the superior and of. the father who accompanied me. ‘ When,’ 
she added, ‘the Saint said: “ You thought that I was asleep, but no, 
‘I have been to assist the Pope who has just died,” we were all in- 
clined to laugh, thinking that it was a dream; but when we learned 
later that the Pope had died at that very moment, we saw in the 
fact a miracle from God.’ ”? / 

Alphonsus’ servant, Alexis Pollio gives the same account as to 
the absolute immobility of Alphonsus throughout his ecstatic sleep. 
“T wanted to awaken him,” he said, “but the Vicar General would 
not let me, and the sleep was thus prolonged until the following 
morning. I happened to. be out when he awoke, and therefore did 
not hear, except from others, the words spoken by the servant of 
God.” 

The material fact therefore cannot be denied, but could not the 
circumstance be explained naturally as a dream or hallucination? 
At the process of canonisation the Promoter of the Faith played 
the part of Devil’s Advocate on this point with as much skill as 
the most rationalistic of modern objectors. “ This prolonged 1m- 
mobility,” he said, “ does not by any means prove the existence of 
an ecstatic state—all it proves is great physical weakness. Then 
again such incidents must have been of frequent occurrence, seeing 
that those around him do not seem to have been astonished by it. 
Besides, if this torpor occasioned them any alarm, it 1s not easy to 
see why they did not at once try to wake the sleeper and: call in a 
doctor. Instead, the Vicar General ordered that he should be 
allowed to rest. The sleep, therefore, was the result of a morbid 


'There seems no ground to contest this instance of clairvoyant trance, although it is 
unfortunate that more first-hand evidence was not given to establish the fact at the 
processes. The servant of the Redemptoristines does not seem to have been called, 
nor the Vicar General, nor any of the bystanders. We have only the hearsay evidence 
of Tannoia as to what the servant had told him, and the third hand evidence of Alexis 
Pollio of what Tannoia had told him from the servant. Indeed very little appears to 
have been made of the incident at first. It does not seem to be alluded to in the 
summarium drawn up in Rome in 1806 from the Neapolitan processes, and it is not 
placed in the list of ‘‘ dona supernaturalia’”’ nor among “ miracles.”” The Advocate 
of the Cause (p. 156) simply referred to it in these words: necnon obtisse Pontificem 
Clementem XIV. cddem die quad id Romae accidit, tamiliaribus pronuntiavit, ‘ that he 
told his household of the death of Pope Clement XIV. on the same day as it happened 
in Rome.’’ No one speaks of anything being known of the Saint’s presence in Rome. 
It was not then properly bilocation, for his bodily presence was not in two places. 
But we need not measure the greatness of the fact from the slight realisation of it in 
the processes. The death of Clement XIV. was a historic event, of which we can rea- 
lise the importance better than could his contemporaries, and the incident of the Saint’s 
presence there in spirit becomes correspondingly important too. Tannoia then was 
right in giving the matter a prominence which the Advocate of the Cause originally 
did not. From Tannoia it has passed into general history, and is narrated in Créti- 
neau—Joly, Rohrbacher, and .Jungmann. The last-named, however, does not seem 
right in calling it bilocation.—T7rans/ator. 
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state which was well known to the people of the house, and this is 
why they neither sent for the doctor nor for medicine, although the 
sleep had all the appearance of death. As for the words uttered 
at the moment of awakening, they were the effect of a sick man’s 
dreaming. The Servant of God was aware of the condition of the 
Roman Pontiff. He was affected by it, often spoke about it, and 
used to pray that God might come to the Pope’s assistance. Now 
things which fill our minds while we are awake work in the brain 
while we are asleep—especially in the case of sick persons. It is 
not surprising, then, that during these two days of lethargy 
Alphonsus should have dreamed that he was assisting at the last 
moments of Clement XIV., and that on awaking he should have 
believed the dream to be a reality. The dream and the announce- 
ment of the death at the same time as the Pope actually expired is 
no more than a coincidence—and not such a very astonishing one 
when it is remembered that the fatal news was expected every day.” 

The Promoter of the Faith does not contest either the possibility 
of ecstasy or the evidence of the facts—but short of this he is as 
ingenious as a modern scientist in explaining away the supernatural. 
But while the Congregation of Rites scrutinises the evidence for 
alleged miracles rigorously, it listens to the testimony in their favour 
as well as to the objections brought against them, so that a rational 
conclusion may be reached. On the point in question the advocate 
of the Servant of God answered satisfactorily the Promoter of the 
Faith. 

“The holy bishop’s wonderful ecstasy,” he said, “ during which 
God led him in spirit to Clement XIV.’s death-bed, you call a sick 
man’s dream, because Alphonsus remained part of two days seated 
in his chair sleeping profoundly and tranquilly. But if an ecstasy 
of this kind appears to you to be a dream, the Venerable Liguori, 
it seems to me, was a unique dreamer, for the witnesses tell us that 
they have seen him several times raised above the ground, deprived 
of his senses, and like a-statue. To quote only a few of his 
numerous ecstasies, was he dreaming when, during a sermon to the 
people of Amalfi, his face was suddenly illuminated by a ray of 
light from the statue of the Blessed Virgin, and he was raised two 
palms above the pulpit amid the exclamations and tears of the 
numerous congregation? Was he dreaming also when, while absent 
at Naples, he gave an alms to a poor woman in the church of Nocera; 
or when, while present at Nocera, he heard confessions at Ciorani; 
or when, while preaching in the church at Amalfi, he was at the same 
time hearing confessions in the presbytery? Was he dreaming, too, 
when from his cell at Pagani he beheld his missionaries on the point 
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of being shipwrecked on the coast of Sicily; when he interrupted 
his sermon to ask the people of Arienzo to pray for the Bishop of 
Caserta at the very moment that the latter breathed his last ? ” 

The advocate then quotes other ecstasies, and concludes: “If 
all these facts seem to you to be dreams, I am quite willing to 
admit that his assistance at the death-bed of Clement XIV. was also 
a dream, and the news of the Pope’s death given by him on coming 
to his senses a mere coincidence. Otherwise on what ground do you 
found your suspicions that this incident was but a dream? He 
slept, you say, tranquilly and profoundly for twenty-four hours. 
But it is precisely from this sleep that I conclude that he was in 
ecstasy. The symptoms of ecstasy are, as everybody knows, the 
temporary privation of the use of the senses and of the activity of 
the bodily functions. “In ecstasy,” says the learned del Rio, “the 
soul appears to absent itself from the body, because the body is 
deprived of the functions of the sensitive soul.” Benedict XIV. 
compares the ecstatic to one dead on account of the absolute im- 
mobility of the body. This sleep with its complete immobility are, 
therefore, an argument for, instead of against, the existence of 
ecstasy in the present case. 

“The Bishop’s attendants, you say, saw nothing uncommon in 
this sleep, since they did not put themselves out on account of it—I 
might grant you all that without injuring my thesis, for if such an 
extraordinary fact was not regarded as abnormal by the episcopal 
household, the reason would be that they were accustomed to the 
ecstasies of the bishop. But as a matter of fact the assertion is not 
true. The servant Alexis declares that he wished to awake his 
master, but that the vicar general told him not to do so. The vicar 
general then recognised the existence of a supernatural state or he 
would have at once sent for a doctor.1 Then again, when Alphonsus 
rang the bell on awaking the servants ran to him excited and 
amazed. When the Bishop asked them the reason of their agitation, 
they exclaimed: ‘ What! this is the second day you have not spoken, 
eaten, or given any sign of life (symptoms of ecstasy all of these), 
and yet you ask us the reason of our agitation!’ It is clear there- 
fore that the servants did not by any means consider the sleep as 
an ordinary incident not calculated to disturb them—they had 
simply obeyed the vicar general’s orders not to awaken their master. 

“You describe as a sick man’s dream the miraculous assistance 
at the last moments of the Pope. Alphonsus, you say, was aware of 
the Pope’s condition, he was affected by it, frequently spoke about it, 


(This argument is not very convincing. Prolonged sleep in an old man may be 
natural as well as pathological or supernatural.—T'r. 
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and was in the habit of praying that God might come to the Pontiff’s 
aid. These ideas were working in his brain, and he must have 
dreamed that he was assisting the Pope at the hour of death, and 
then taken his dream for reality. Very good, but remember that 
Alphonsus was concerned not for a single day but for whole months 
with the Pontiff’s ill-health, and that he had often spoken about 
it. But how is it that he did not dream that he was assisting at the 
Pontiff’s last moments earlier, for example when he received the news 
of the seriousness of the malady, and while his imagination was 
still under the shock? Why did he dream on the very day of Pope 
Clement XIV.’s death? Why did he finish his dream exactly in 
time to tell those around him that the Pontiff had just died at Rome 
—at the very moment when Clement XIV. actually did expire? 
Surely no man ever dreamt in such strange fashion or awakened so 
opportunely ! ” 

We have not hesitated to enter at considerable length upon the 
details of this miracle, because the Saint’s presence at the death-bed 
of Clement XIV. has its importance in the history of the Church, 
and also because this mission of consolation proves better than any- 
thing else how much Alphonsus was beloved by God. How could 
the King of Heaven accord Alphonsus a greater honour than that 
of choosing him to be His messenger of grace and mercy to His own 
Vicar ? 

After this memorable event Alphonsus began to reflect on the sad 
heritage which the deceased Pontiff had left to his successor. He 
thought of the deplorable situation of the Church—enslaved by 
Catholic kings, rent by the Jansenists, insulted by the followers of 
Voltaire. But worse than all this he regarded the indifference, the 
laxity, nay the disorders of those who should have been the de- 
fenders of their Mother. His only consolation was found in 
begging Our Lord to give the world a Pope after His own heart—a 
man clearsighted enough to see the evils under which the Church was 
groaning, and courageous enough to remedy them. 

Such was the subject of his meditations when one day he re- 
ceived a curious request from Rome. Cardinal Joseph Mary 
Castelli, Prefect of Propaganda, had long honoured him with his 
friendship. He venerated Alphonsus as a saint, and had been in- 
debted, perhaps, to his prayers for recovery from a serious illness.’ 


‘The Pope who had been ailing all the year became seriously ill on Sept. 10, and 
died on the 23rd. 

2Joseph Mary Castelli was born at Milan Oct. 4, 1705, and was made a Cardinal 
by Clement XIII. in 1759. His illness was in 1771, and there i is a letter of Alphonsus to 
him of April 30 of that year, promising to pray for him and hoping that he would 
recover. He did recover and lived till April 9, 1780. 
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Now, before the Conclave, he urged the holy bishop to point out the 
abuses which required reform in the different orders of the clergy, 
and the principal qualities which, in his opinion, should be possessed 
by the next Pope, in view of the crisis in the Church. The Cardinal 
intended to read Alphonsus’ memorial to his colleagues in the Con- . 
clave, convinced that all would be glad to hear the opinion of a. 
bishop so eminent for knowledge and sanctity. The Saint’s humility 
was troubled indeed at the request. He did not believe himself to 
be competent to give an opinion on the affairs of the Church, and it 
was only the Cardinal’s urgent wish which induced him at last to 
reply. The letter was addressed to Don Traiano Trabisonda,.and 
written on Oct. 24, 1774. It is so important that we give it here in 
full. | . 

“You ask for my advice on the present condition of the Church 
and on the choice of the next Pope. But what answer can you 
expect from one so ignorant and miserable, and of such little spirit 
as lam? Ican only say that we have need of prayer, and of much 
prayer, since to raise up the Church from the state of laxity and con- 
fusion into which all classes have universally fallen, all human 
prudence and science can give no remedy—we have need of the 
almighty arm of God. 

“Among the bishops few are to be found filled with a true zeal 
for souls. Religious communities almost all, and I cannot even say 
almost, are relaxed, since in the religious orders in the present con- 
fusion of things regular observance has ceased to exist and obedience 
has: disappeared. Among the secular clergy things are even worse. 
A general reformation of the entire ecclesiastical order is necessary, 
-if the great corruption of morals among the faithful is to be checked. 

“Wherefore we must pray Our Lord to give us a head of the 
Church less distinguished for human knowledge and prudence than 
for his supernatural spirit and zeal for the honour of God, one 
totally detached from all party spirit and human respect. If, to 
our misfortune, a Pope succeeds who has not the glory of God solely 
before his eyes, Our Lord will assist him but little, and. the present 
state of things will go from bad to worse. 

“ Prayer, then, may remedy such great evils by obtaining from. 
God that He stretch out His hand and grant us a remedy. Hence 
not only have I ordered all the houses of my least of Congregations 
to pray to God with greater fervour than usual for the election of 
this new Pontiff, but I have ordered all the priests secular and 
regular of my diocese to recite the collect at mass p7o electione ponti- 
ficts. I wish Our Lord would inspire the Sacred College to write to 
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all the nuncios of the Christian States, that they may order on be- 
half ot the Sacred College all priests to recite this collect. This is 
the advice I so miserable would give.- As for myself:I pray several 
times a day for this election of the Pope, but of what avail are my 
cold prayers? Still I have confidence in the merits of Jesus Christ 
and of most holy Mary, that before my.death, which from my.ad- 
vanced age and infirmities must be very near, Our Lord will give me 
the consolation of seeing the Church upraised. 

-“J add, dear friend, that, like your most illustrious ldtdehin. 1 
would like to see many existing abuses reformed. On this subject 
I have a thousand thoughts which I would like to communicate to 
all, but when I consider my. wretchedness, I have no mind to publish 
my thoughts, so as not to appear as if I would reform the world. 
Still for my relief I make known to you in confidence what I should 
desire. In the first place I should like the future Pope to admit to 
the Sacred College, in which there are at present many vacancies, 
only the most learned and zealous of the proposed candidates, and 
that on proclaiming his exaltation to the Princes he should inform 
them in his first letter that when they ask the Cardinalate for some 
one they favour, they must propose only men of approved piety 
and learning; declaring that otherwise he could not admit them with 
a safe conscience. 

“T should like him to be firm in refusing benefices to those who 
are already provided with Church property sufficient to maintain the 
dignity of their state, and in this matter that he should use all firm- 
ness against binding himself by promises. Further I should lke him 
to check the luxury of prelates, and to this end that he should deter- 
mine for all—otherwise nothing will be done—the number of servants 
for each class of prelates, so many body servants and no more; so 
many horses and no more; so as to give heretics no more occasion to 
talk. 

“JT would desire further that he should use greater diligence in 
conferring benefices only on those who have served the Church, and 
not on personal favourites. Further that he should use all diligence 
in the appointment of bishops, on which principally the decorum of 
divine worship and the salvation of souls depend. I should, there- 
fore, like to see the Pope make all possible enquiries, before nom1- 
nating bishops, as to their good life and necessary qualities for 
ruling a diocese, and that even in the case of bishops already ap- 
pointed he should ask privately from the metropolitans information 
about those who attend little to the good of their flock. 

“T should wish him to make known to all that negligent bishops, 
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and those who give scandal either by non-residence or by the luxury 
of their household, or by extravagant expenses in furniture, enter- 
taining and the like, will be punished by suspension, or by the 
appointment of a vicar apostolic to repair their defects, and that in 
this matter he should make an example from time to time when need 
arises. Any example made of men of this sort would make all the 
other negligent prelates careful to reform their conduct. 

“Finally, I should like the future Pope to show himself very re- 
served in the granting of certain favours destructive of discipline— 
such as that of permitting nuns to leave their enclosure for the mere 
curiosity of seeing things of the world, and that of permitting 
regulars to be easily secularised, because of the thousand incon- 
veniences which this permission causes. Above all I should like the 
Pope to bring back all religious everywhere to the observance of 
their primitive rule, at least in its essential points. 

“Enough; I do not wish to try your patience any longer. We 
can do no more than pray to Our Lord to give us a pastor full of 
His own spirit, and capable of establishing what I have set down 
in brief, as should best conduce to the glory of God. And 
with that I give you my most humble reverence, and with all my 
service proclaim myself your most illustrious lordship’s most de- 
voted and obliged true servant, Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. 
Agatha of the Goths.” 

Our readers must not be astonished at the picture of the ministers 
of the Church in the year 1774 which 1s given in this letter. The 
world of the eighteenth century, brought up in the philosophy of 
Voltaire, had become an abyss of corruption and impiety. The 
Jansenists had dried up the fountain-head of virtue, which is the 
love of God.t. Worldliness invaded the sanctuary with the result 
that the different ranks of the clergy fell little by little into laxity. 
Of course, there were numerous exceptions to be found in all degrees 
of the hierarchy, as is proved by the instance of the noble martyrs 
of the French Revolution, but in a general sense it is true, as St. 
Alphonsus proclaimed, that the impending cataclysm could only be 
averted by reform. 

From this letter of the Saint’s we may draw some excellent in- 
struction as to the means to be employed to save the society of our 


‘Perhaps it would be rather true to say that the worldliness of so many of the 
higher clergy occasioned Jansenism than was caused by it. The gloomy piety of | 
Jansenism, though fed by pride, was largely a reaction’ from laxity, and it was under 
this aspect that it led astray noble minds like Pascal, and Mére Angelique, as Mon- 
tanism and Puritanism had done before it. Would that all its after-effects had died 
out in some parts of the Church even to-day.—T7'r. 
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own time. All who are not blind must see that Society in our day 
has lost its head, and is rushing desperately towards the abyss in 
which the eighteenth century was swallowed up. Many are trying 
to stop it in its mad course, to calm its delirium, to lead it back to 
the God it denies, but alas! without success. What is the reason 
of their failure? It is because our modern saviours of society will 
not employ the only means of salvation—the one proposed by St. 
Alphonsus. To reform society we must begin by reforming our- 
selves, and filling ourselves with the spirit of God. If we wish to 
draw the world out of the abyss of corruption into which it has 
fallen, let us be more priestly and more religious than we are, and 
more detached from the spirit of the world. This is the foundation 
of all true reformation. If we begin otherwise we shall not imbue 
the people with the spirit of the Gospel, but rather be in danger of 
being ourselves imbued with the spirit of the world. ; 

Our readers have seen in the chapter entitled The Savers of Souls 
in the first volume the qualities which according to St. Alphonsus are 
required to enable men to work efficaciously for the salvation of 
souls and the good of society. The admirable encyclical of Sept. 8, 
1899, to the clergy of France, has confirmed this teaching very 
opportunely. Therein Leo XIII. puts us on our guard against the 
theories and practices of certain innovators who are for ever occupied 
in talking about the priest of the future. He reminds us of the tra- 
ditional principles on which the clergy have been formed; he con- 
demns “innovations tending to substitue for the principles of per- 
fection consecrated by the teaching of theology and by the practice 
of the Church, rules of moral hfe more or less impregnated with 
that naturalism which is gaining ground everywhere in our times;” 
and he concludes with these words: “We find a teaching per- 
fectly adapted to present circumstances in the four maxims which 
St. Paul gave to his disciple Titus: Jz all things give an example 
of good works, by your doctrine, by the integrity of your life, by 
the gravity of your conduct, and by using only holy and irrepre- 
hensible words. We would wish each member of the clergy to 
meditate on these maxims and conform his conduct to them.” The 
man who will meditate on these teachings of Leo XIII. and St. 
Alphonsus, and act up to them, will truly be of the race of those who 
are to save Israel. 

On Oct. 5, 1774, the Cardinals entered into conclave. The 
prudently inclined were anxious for a Pope sufficiently accom- 
modating to satisfy the princes of the world; the zealous on the 

ty, Tit. ii, 7, 8. 
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contrary considered that the concessions already made had only 
intensified the evil, and that the time had come for resistance. After 
four months of discussion and agitation, John Angelo Braschi was 
elected Pope on Feb. 13, 1775. He took the name of Pius VI., and 
he figures in history, in spite of the evil days in-which his Pontificate 
was cast, as one of the most illustrious Pontiffs of the Church. 

Meanwhile how was Alphonsus occupying himself during this 
laborious conclave? He was writing the history of the martyrs, 
or as the title of his book expresses it, The Victories of the 
Martyrs. On Nov. 3, 1774, while the Cardinals were deliberating 
he announced the forthcoming book to his publisher: “In this 
remnant of my life, I have begun a devout work, The Victories 
of the Martyrs, and already I have printed three sheets. When it 
is finished I will do myself the honour of sending it to you.” On 
Feb. 9, 1775, he informed him that the work was almost complete. 
A few days later Pius VI. ascended the throne:of Peter—until the 
Revolution should assail him and lead him a prisoner from Rome. 

It was not without a providential design that God inspired the 
holy bishop with the thought of reminding Christians of the 
heroism of the martyrs, on the very eve of the Revolution which 
ended the eighteenth century. Alphonsus’ books are practical books, 
born of the circumstances of the time. When he gathers into two 
volumes the most touching traits of the persecutions of the primitive 
Church, and the Japanese persecutions of modern times, his aim was 
to revive the courage of the Christians of his own day, in order to 
stimulate them to conquer their passions, to triumph over the laxity 
of their age, to imitate Jesus Christ by the practice of Christian 
virtue, and like their ancestors to suffer all things—contempt, insult, 
persecution, even death itself, for the Lord who gave the last drop 
of His blood for them. He clearly indicates in the course of the 
reflections which precede his accounts that such was his intention in 
writing the book. Timely as this work was at the dawn of the 
Christian Revolution, it is still more timely to-day when the whole 
world is being dechristianised, and when the persecutors of the 
Church are so many, and those who have the spirit of the martyrs 
Area lash SOMrewee 490) ae 
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Cra Like b 
Resignation.—1775. 


WELVE years had elapsed since Alphonsus exchanged his 
ae little cell at Pagani for the episcopal palace of St. Agatha. 
How full those years had been of work and suffering and prayer. 
Twice he had vainly handed in his resignation, and he was now 
awaiting the nomination of another Pope to make a fresh appeal. 
Yet he was not without scruple at the thought of leaving his diocese, 
as the following letter of Nov. 9, 1774, to Villani shows : — 

“The thought of resigning has come back to me. Read this 
letter of mine with attention, and recommend the matter to Jesus 
Christ. I do not wish to act out of my own head, but to do what is 
pleasing to God, and so I wish to be guided by obedience. There is 
no question of doing anything now, but there will be when the Pope 
is elected. 

“On the one hand the affliction which I suffer in ruling a diocese 
is too great. Sick and a cripple, I cannot go about, I have scruples in 
everything, and am continually afflicted, so that I long to go and 
die in the Congregation, since few are the days that remain to me. 

“On the other hand, while it is true that I cannot go round and 
make my visitation, it seems to me that my Vicar General sufficiently 
supplies my place. Further, although I am crippled and in failing 
health, my head for all that remains strong, and it seems to me that 
I suppty all needs sufficiently by letter, watching over every ill 
which requires remedying. | | 

“T am careful to take away all abuses, with the help of the court 
and the police! The priests tremble at me, because I chastise them as 
they deserve! I attend carefully to the seminary and the examining 
of the ovdznandz, and all those ordained by me are fit to hear confes- 
sions and to become parish priests. After making a thousand in- 
quiries I appoint the most worthy to benefices. I am very strict with 
the convents of nuns, so that all may walk straight! I say these 
things not from vanity, but to put the whole case before you. 

“ Besides I think that I can help the interests of the Congregation 
better by remaining in my charge, than by leaving it. This makes 
my affliction. On the one hand I wish to go and rest, and on the 
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other, if I take my rest it seems to me I should not do even half of 
what I do as bishop. It is true, though, that by returning to the Con- 
gregation I could help the subjects, and especially the younger ones; 
and that makes my perplexity. 

“ At present I recommend myself to God, and do your Reverence 
also recommend this matter to God. Meanwhile this winter I will 
have the missions finished throughout the diocese, and when you 
come back we will speak about the matter, because I wish to do only 
what God wishes. I bless your Reverence and all.” 

The holy bishop’s only desire was to please God, and the fear of 
offending Him by seeking his own repose rather than the good of 
souls tormented him for a long time still. “ The thought that I am 
abandoning my Church in order to withdraw myself from the Cross 
makes me very anxious,” he wrote again to Villani. “Encourage me 
by showing me that I am doing the will of God.” 

A number of prelates who were consulted on the subject were of 
opinion that he might without scruple resign a charge which had 
become too burdensome. Villani even thought that he was bound to 
do so, so as not to shorten a life which was so necessary to the Con- 
gregation. Thus assured he ceased to think of anything but re- 
turning at the first possible moment to his beloved cell at Pagani. 
One day while he was expressing his happiness at the prospect, some- 
one suggested that the Pope might not accept his resignation. “He 
will accept it, you may be sure,” said Alphonsus confidently, “ for I 
am certain that I am to die in the Congregation, and to die init asa 
simple subject: you will see.” He repeated twice over that he would 
die a simple subject.’ 

In April, 1775, he gave in his formal resignation to Pius VI. “I 
represent to your Holiness,” he said, “that I was made bishop of St. 
Agatha of the Goths in the kingdom of Naples at the advanced 
age of sixty-six. I have continued, with God’s help, to carry the 
burden of the episcopate for thirteen years, but now I feel myself 
unable to carry it any longer. 

“Tam in extreme old age, for in the month of September I enter 
on my eightieth year. Besides old age I have many infirmities which 
warn me that death is near. I suffer from a weakness of the chest 


'This seems an instance, similar to that of St. Bernard and the Crusade, where God 
disclosed the future only in confuso, so that the seer only half interpreted what he saw. 
God shows the Saint that he will not die, as now Superior of the whole Congregation, 
and he interprets this to mean that he will die a simple subject. But if we take things 
strictly he died either General of half the Congregation, or else externally not a mem- 
ber of it at all.—Z'r. 
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which several times has reduced me to the last extremity, and from 
palpitation of the heart which has also several times nearly put an 
end to my life. At present I am suffering from such a weakness of 
the head that sometimes it makes me like one deprived of the use of 
his faculties (come uno stolido.) 

“ Besides these evils I am subject to various dangerous attacks, 
which I have to remedy by blood-letting, blisters, and other re- 
medies, and so during the time of my episcopate I have four times 
received Viaticum, and twice extreme unction. 

“To what I have said I add other evils which prevent me from 
fulfilling the obligations of a bishop. 

“My hearing fails me very much, so that many of my people 
suffer, who, when they wish to speak to me in private, cannot make 
themselves heard unless they raise their voice. I am paralysed to 
such an extent that I can no longer writea line. With difficulty I sign 
my name, and so badly that it is scarcely understood. I am become so 
crippled that I can no longer walk a step, and I have need of two 
assistants to move at all. I pass my life on a bed or alone in a 
chair. I can no longer hold ordinations, nor preach, and what is 
more serious, I can no longer go round and hold the visitation, and 
the diocese is suffering positive loss thereby. 

“For these reasons I think myself obliged, seeing myself near 
death, to supplicate your Holiness to accept the resignation of my 
bishopric, which I formally tender with this petitaon, since in the 
state in which I am I see that I am wanting to my duty and the 
government of my flock. 

“T hope with confidence that your Holiness, considering this my 
state so miserable, will compassionate me and console me by accept- 
ing my resignation, first of all to relieve my flock who are little 
helped by a pastor who has become unable to aid them, and also to 
free me from the scruples which torment me when I see that I am 
unable to rule my diocese. 

“T make known to you the state of my church. The diocese has 
about thirty thousand souls. The mensa has an annual revenue 
of two thousand six hundred ducats, more or less—(4 520), according 
to the computation made of the last four years up to the present 
time. The cathedral has thirty-one canons, five of them being digni- 
taries. In the territory of Arienzo is a collegiate church with twenty- 
four more canons. There are three convents with enclosure, in St. 
Agatha, in the town of Airola, and territory of Arienzo, with two 
conservatoria Which also chant the office. 

“T look with much confidence for the favour of your Holiness, 
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together with your blessing, so that I may henceforth have no other 
thought before my eyes than to prepare myself for the death which 
awaits me.” 

The Saint wrote at the same time to Mgr. Calcagnini, Archbishop 
of Tarsus, and maestro di camera to the Pope, and also to his friend 
Cardinal Castelli, begging them to support his request. 

While awaiting the answer from Rome Alphonsus brought a 
last work to completion for the good of his flock. He had in- 
augurated his rule at St. Agatha by a general mission, and he 
wished to close it by the same great grace. In November 1774, he 
wrote to Villani: “ Above all, if we decide on resignation we must 
first speak together about many things, and especially about the 
missions which I wish to complete before leaving the diocese, other- 
wise I should remain in some disquiet.” 

For this mission he assembled a large number of workers from 
the different orders and congregations of Naples. He was especially 
desirous of having the Dominicans, and wrote to Rome, to the 
Master General of the Order, for that purpose. In consequence 
Father Gessari and nine others of the Order of Preachers were sent 
from Naples, and they evangelised St. Agatha itself, besides 
Airola and other places with great success. Huis own fathers also 
came, and the fathers of S. Pietro at Cesarano. This general mission 
produced the most consoling results for the bishop’s heart. The bad 
were converted, the good became better, and the missionaries re- 
turned saying how greatly God had blessed their labours." 

As this was the last missionary act of the Saint’s long missionary 
life it may be of interest to give some extracts from a circular he 
sent to Father Villani and others of his fathers who were giving 
missions in the archdiocese of Capua in April 1775. It embodies no 
doubt some of the instructions he had given to the preachers who 
had evangelised his own diocese some months before. 

He begins.by saying that he sends them a painting of the Cruci- 
fixion as well as one of a lost soul, which are to be shown to the 
people, and says there is to be a procession, with the statue of the 
Madonna on one of the evenings after the sermon on Our Lady. 
The procession with lighted candles is to enter the west door of the 
church, immediately after the act of contrition at the end of the 
sermon. He goes on to describe a ceremony found useful in the 
Italy of his day for the conversion of hardened sinners. 

“Where the district is corrupt,’ he says, “as for the most part 
are the districts of the Zevva dz Lavoro, and where some particular 
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vice reigns, as blasphemy, profligacy and the like, the malediction of 
sinners sunk in this vice, does much good. The preacher will put 
on a cotta and a black stole after the act of contrition, then take in 
one hand a resin torch and say: ‘I do not curse the good, nor 
penitent sinners, but only those who are not resolved to give up sin.’ 
He then names the classes of sinners—blasphemers, those who: 
nourish revenge, fathers and mothers who allow their daughters to 
talk to their lovers as they please, and still worse who bring the 
latter to the house. Then the preacher says: ‘ All those who are 
obstinate in this vice, God curses, and I on God’s part curse them 
also. And when he says: ‘lz maledico, he raises his voice to the 
third tone, and rings a bell with his other hand—and see you have 
the largest bell that can be got! | 

“Some one of our fathers has said that this ceremony causes too 
much terror. My God, what do we do it for? It is done expressly 
to cause and inspire terror at committing this sin. 

“Tt is good, too, before beginning this ceremony, to say to the 
people: “You know that David in the Scripture curses obstinate 
sinners, maledicti qui declinant a mandatts tuis; and so it is necessary 
that I curse them also. He then puts on the cotta, and has the great 
bell of the church tolled as for the dead. 

“This ceremony does much good in populous districts, and much 
more in the districts of the Terra di Lavoro, like S. Maria di Capua, 
and I think also Marcianise. The fathers must abstain from 
announcing this ceremony to the clergy of the place, when it has to 
be done, so that they may not set themselves to oppose it, and to 
play the doctor, saying: ‘It is not suitable, it causes too much 
terror, etc. The terror is given only to the obstinate, or to those 
who after hearing the preaching, are not yet truly resolved to give 
themselves to God. I have had this ceremony performed by the 
fathers in almost all the places of the diocese, and it has done good, 
and not occasioned the harm that some speak of.” 

He then reminds them of certain things which must not be 
omitted in the sermons. 

“T recommend to the Breacners certain une which must be re- 
peated several times: 

(1); To impress deeply upon ere the gravity of the sin of 
omitting through shame to tell sins in confession. 

(2). To repeat many times in the sermons the duty of flying 
as much as we can from occasions of sin. 

(3). To teach them to recommend themselves to God, especially 
in time of temptation, and particularly in temptations of 
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(4). To speak in every sermon of the love which we owe to 
Jesus crucified, and of devotion to the Madonna, and not 
to speak of this only in the exercises of the devout life} 
or the sermon on the Madonna. 


(5). When some vice such as vengeance, impurity, or theft is 
more widespread in a place, we must speak frequently 
against this vice. 


(6). In the act of contrition make the people keep quiet. 


(7). In giving the motives of the act of contrition we must 
give at most two or three, and make these distinct from 
those given in the sermons. We must also be particular 
to give motives of contrition in every sermon. 


(8). Every evening after the act of contrition we should 
ask a particular favour of the Madonna. But if an Ave 
Maria is asked by a private individual, it should be said 
before the sermon, not after it, that the people may not 
be checked in their devotion, but may go weeping to their 
homes. 


I beg you to communicate this notice to our other fathers, especially 
to the young ones. I bless your Reverence and all.—Your brother, 
Alfonso Maria. I beg you to keep this letter also for others in the 
future.” 

Meanwhile Pius VI. was hesitating as to whether he should grant 
the Saint’s prayer and allow him to resign his see. Despite the fact 
that the cause of the holy Bishop was eloquently supported by 
Cardinal Castelli, the Pontiff was inclined to give a negative answer. 
His doubts were still further strengthened by the advice of Arch- 
bishop Calcagnini, who, although Alphonsus had begged him to sup- 
port his petition, nevertheless recommended the Pope not to allow 
the Saint to resign. “ His mere presence in the diocese,” the Arch- 
bishop said, “ will be enough to keep everyone in the path of duty.” 
Meanwhile two fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, returning from 
the Abruzzi where they had been giving missions, were admitted to 
audience by the Pope, who, of course, asked them about Mgr. de’ 
Liguori’s health. The two missionaries, in their anxiety to have 
their holy Founder return to the Congregation, proceeded to 
enumerate all his ailments and infirmities. They omitted nothing, 
if indeed they did not add a little colour to their narrative. “ Most 


'The Vita devota was a series of instructions on prayer and the means of advanc- 
ing in the service of God, which occupied the last three or four days of the mission. 
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Holy Father,” they said, “he is truly an object of compassion. He 
is deaf and blind, and so weighed down by suffering that he is 
scarcely aman.” The Pope in the end decided with regret to grant 
the request. “You hear what they say?” he said to Calcagnini. 
“Tf he is so infirm, we must not afflict this holy bishop any longer.” 

The public proclamation of the resignation was not to take place 
until the next consistory, but in the meantime Pius VI. informed the 
Saint through Cardinal Giraud that his petition was granted. The 
good news brought the greatest joy to Alphonsus’ heart, though 
it was a joy tempered by fear, lest his beloved flock might be 
handed over to a negligent pastor, and the diocese given up once 
more to abuses of all kinds. On May 13, four days after the Pope’s 
answer reached him, he wrote to Villani: “I leave it without grief 
because I leave it through obedience. But I fear that some ‘ mzlordo’ 
may come, since already so many are claimants for it, and then 
good-bye to all the work done. I pray Our Lord to have compas- 
sion on it, and I pray your Reverence and all, to speak no more to 
me of the diocese, so as not to make me live in anguish.” ? 

The decision of the Pope was learned in the diocese with the 
greatest sorrow. Alphonsus communicated it to the chapter of St. 
Agatha, in a letter addressed to Archdeacon Rainone, which was 
signed not “Bishop of St. Agatha,” but “Alfonso Maria, of. the 
Most Holy Redeemer.” The letter and signature caused commotion 
not only in the chapter but through the whole city. “This is a 
chastisement from God,” exclaimed the Archdeacon; “we have not 
been able to value at its true worth the gift He had conferred upon 
us.” Canons and nobles alike went to Arienzo to express their. 
regret. Even those whom Alphonsus had been obliged to displease 
did justice to his merits and lamented his departure. The head 
priest of the cathedral, whose brother he had had imprisoned on 
account of his disorders, who had on this account shown a 
certain resentment against the bishop for a long time, embraced him 
and said with sorrow: “ What have you done, Monsignore? May 
God forgive you! By abandoning your diocese you are doing it 
an injury which cannot be repaired.” 

At Arienzo the sorrow was equally great. The clergy of the 
place who had for so many years enjoyed his presence among them, 
were all the more afflicted since many of them had been brought up 
by him in his ‘seminary. They all went to the palace to express the 
great grief which they felt. The parish priests in particular were 
distressed. “ How are we'to fulfil our duties as pastors,” they asked, 
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“now that we are to be deprived of the support of Mgr. de’ Liguori ? 
At the least evidence of disorder we had but to let him know. He 
commanded unlimited influence on behalf of priests and laymen 
with the great lords and the King. His purse, too, was always open 
to prevent evil or to relieve the unfortunate.” Someone one day 
observed to the Archpriest of Frasso that Alphonsus had been no 
longer able to govern the diocese by reason of his age and infirmities. 
“That 1s quite a mistake,” rejoined the Archpriest, “the very name 
of Mgr. de Liguori was enough to govern it.” | 

The poor, the penitent, the indigent families who lived on his 
alms, were inconsolable. “The departure of Mgr. de’ Liguori,” says 
a good priest, “ was bewailed as a calamity by the poor, not only at 
Arienzo but all over the diocese, for I can attest that no one in mis- 
fortune ever appealed to him without receiving help and consolation.” 
‘“ Whenever we went up the mountain,” said one of the peasants, “ we 
used to leave our children at the Bishop’s palace, knowing well that 
Monsignore would give them something to eat!’ To whom shall we 
turn now that he is leaving us?” The sick and prisoners, too, 
bitterly lamented his departure. 

Even in Naples and further afield the news of the resignation 
was received with sorrow. The Marquis of Aversa, one of the King’s 
Council, on hearing of it, exclaimed: “Mgr. de’ Liguori has done 
wrong, and very wrong. If I had the ordering of the matter I 
would make him stay at his post. His presence alone was sufficient 
to keep people to their duty.” “The Pope,” exclaimed the Arch- 
bishop of Capua, “ accepts the resignation of a saint who is doing an 
immense amount of good in the Church, and yet he refuses to accept 
mine, useless as | am! ” | 

Alphonsus’ renunciation was especially regretted by his brother 
Don Hercules. The Saint wrote to him on June 22’ that he had 
resigned not to please himself, but because he was no longer able to 
fulfil the duties of his office. Then with a scruple that he might be 
causing anxiety to his brother on money matters, for Don Hercules’ 
income was none too large for his needs, he added: “ You may fear 
that I shall contest my portion of the estate with you . . . but 
have no fear, I make no claim to any portion.” Don Hercules was 
grieved at being thought capable of mercenary views, and Alphonsus 


'This shows our poor Saint in an even more heroic light. When we know what 
one baby can be in a railway carriage, the prospect of looking after all the babies of 
the city while their parents were at work might be enough to appal the bravest. Let 
us hope that not many peasants went up the mountain, nor often.—Tr. 

2Tann. ili., 76, says the 22nd of July, but the letter which followed this was cer- 
tainly written on the 29th June. 
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wrote again on June 29: “Don Ercole mio, I am sure of your 
affection. JI wrote that letter to free myself from every scruple.” 

We must remember how necessary his income was to the support 
of his struggling Congregation. He goes on to say that he is now 
quite free from’ all embarrassment, for the College of Doctors will 
pay him his pension without requiring the impossible condition of 
his residing in Naples, as he had feared, and the Pope had assigned 
him a pension from his diocese of 800 ducats (4160) a year. “ Una 
buona pensione!” he calls it. He had only expected. half that 
amount. It was not extravagant, compared with the princely 
revenues of transalpine bishoprics of that day, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, but to members of a Congregation who were compelled by their 
Sovereign to live on ninepence a day it must have seemed magnificent. 

The Saint in the same letter tells his brother that Mgr. Rossi, 
Bishop of Ischia, has been appointed to St. Agatha, and he begs 
Don Hercules not to let death surprise him before he has settled the 
gift of a part of his palace as a hospice in Naples to the Redemp- 
torist Fathers, as he had promised. “And with that,” he concludes, 
“T embrace you tenderly. a Nocera, then, we shall see one another 
sometimes during the year.” 

During the interval before the holding of the Ceneetics there 
was considerable speculation about the numerous candidates for the 
Recatiot rot. Agatha. We have already seen the interest which 
Alphonsus took in the choice of his successor. He showed 1n- 
difference about many of the names mentioned, but one day Canon 
Ferrara, who seemed to have trustworthy information on the subject, 
assured him that he would be replaced by the Bishop of Ischia. 
“What—Mer. Rossi?” he exclaimed in trepidation. “I must at 
once write to Rome to ask permission to stay on here until the arrival 
of the new bishop.” He seemed to be overwhelmed with sorrow, 
and continued to lament: “O my poor Church, how long you are to 
be widowed and without a pastor!” He did in fact actually write to 
the Pope asking that he might govern the diocese, according to the 
ancient discipline, until the arrival of his successor; but he was 
answered that, according to the new regulations, a bishop who resigns 
his see must leave the diocese immediately after the nomination of 
his successor. Now the inhabitants of Ischia unexpectedly opposed 
the translation of Mgr. Rossi, and for four years the government re- 
fused to grant the ereqguatury to the papal bulls, so that the unfortu- 
nate Church of St. Agatha was all that time left without a pastor. 
How was it that Alphonsus at the bare mention of Mgr. Rossi’s name 
knew this combination of circumstances, the happening of which 
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there had been nothing to indicate, and with such certainty that he 
asked the Pope to allow him to stay on in the diocese? Clearly only 
through that prophetic hght which had so often, already, enabled 
him to predict future events. 

The resignation was at last officially accepted in the Consistory, 
held on July 17, 1775. Alphonsus, in his joy, could not sufficiently 
thank Our Lord for having heard his prayers. “I really think,” re- 
marked someone to him with a smile, “that ever since the Con- 
sistory you carry your head straighter and less bent than you used 
to.” “IT should not be at all surprised,” he replied; “I used to have 
Monte Taburno (the mountain which overshadowed St. Agatha) on 
my shoulders, and now it is gone.” At his request the Pope accorded 
him all the privileges attaching to the episcopate, especially that of 
a portable altar, and assigned him, as we have said, a pension of 
eight hundred ducats. Moreover in consideration of the great works 
accomplished by the Saint for the defence of the Church, Pius VI. 
ordered that he should not be asked to pay the hundred and five 
ducats (421) due to the Apostolic Chamber for the bull which 
granted the pension. 

The pension of the College of Doctors of Naples was 400 ducats 
a year (480). To this the condition of residence in Naples was 
attached. It was of course impossible for Alphonsus to reside in 
Naples away from his Congregation, even if his infirmities had per- 
mitted him to do so. In consideration however of his age and sick- 
ness and his services to the Church, the college decided to pay him 
his pension without requiring residence. But the Saint’s tender con- 
science had a scruple about accepting it on these terms, greatly as he 
needed it, and it was only when he had been assured by authorita- 
tive persons, and in particular by the Grand Almoner, Mgr. Testa, 
that his infirmities dispensed him from residence, and that other 
members of the college enjoyed the same favour, that he would 
accept the pension. | 

At last Alphonsus was to say farewell to his beloved flock. 
Weak and crippled as he was he proceeded to the different parish 
churches of the district of Arienzo, preaching to all for the last 
time on persevering to the end, urging them to fly from sin and its 
occasions, recommending them to frequent the sacraments, and above 
all exhorting them to devotion to the Madonna and love of Jesus 
Christ. With deep humility he asked pardon for his many short- 
comings, and begged each and every one of his children not to 
forget him with Jesus and Mary. “When you hear of my death,” 
he added, “do not fail to recommend my poor soul to God.” 
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These touching words, says Tannoia, were frequently interrupted 
by the sobs and exclamations of his hearers. 

At this last moment his paternal love prompted him to make a 
final effort to reform some of those who gave scandal and led evil 
lives. “ Although I am no longer bishop,” he wrote to Villani, “I 
have had even to-day to drink the cup of bitterness.” He had had 
in the past much trouble with a doctor who had deserted his wife 
for another woman, and whom, as he refused to amend his life, he 
had been obliged to have imprisoned. He now sent for him and 
said: “I have given up my bishopric; do you, I beseech you, give up 
sin.” He said these words, weeping, with such tenderness that the 
impenitent evil-doer was touched, and mingled his tears with his 
bishop’s. Some days after Alphonsus’ departure the doctor fell ill 
of a mortal sickness. His eyes were opened, and after some months 
he died a good death, declaring that he owed his salvation to Mer. 
de’ Liguori. 

Before leaving Arienzo, Alphonsus said farewell to all the re- 
ligious communities. It was a moving sight to behold his humility 
to all, as he asked pardon for having shown himself severe at times 
with regard to the observance of the rule, “ not,” he said, “ out of any 
spirit of rigour, but in order to preserve and even to heighten in the 
eyes of the faithful the good name of your Institute.” “ Still,’ he 
added, “It may be that I have offended someone, and if so I sin- 
cerely ask to be forgiven.” In conclusion, he urged the superiors to 
show a great zeal for the observance of the rule, and horror for all 
human respect whenever the glory of God and the salvation of souls 
was at stake. 

Nor did he forget the nuns consecrated to God who had always 
occupied such a large part of his care. “If you wish to die a happy 
death,” he said to them, “ observe your rule scrupulously, avoid the 
grill, and conversation with people in the world. Love the choir, 
love solitude, approach holy communion frequently, have a true 
tenderness for Jesus and Mary. In this way you will enjoy on earth 
a foretaste of Paradise.” If, he added, he was leaving them now it was 
not through any lack of affection, but because the Pope saw that he 
was incapable of fulfilling his duties as bishop any longer. Besides, 
he needed a little time to bewail his sins and prepare himself for 
death. He counted on their prayers both before and after his pas- 
sage into eternity. 

Alphonsus would have wished to make a last visit to St. Agatha, 
but the journey was too difficult. He was therefore obliged to thank 
his fellow workers by letter—especially the members of the Chapter. 
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The humble and touching expressions of his feelings towards them 
drew tears from the eyes of all. To the Sisters of the Annunciation, 
who had asked for a remembrance, he sent the image of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel which had always occupied a place on his desk. 
“In leaving you my Madonna,” he wrote, “I leave you my heart.” 
In return he asked them to say the Salve Regina every Saturday for 
his intention, and the litany of the Blessed Virgin for three days 
after his death. 

The nuns of the Most Holy Redeemer at St. Agatha, beyond all 
doubt, felt his loss most of all. He himself had established them 
there eight years before, and in the September of the preceding year 
had shown his attachment to them by a signal service. The future 
of the convent depended on the superioress, Sister Mary Raphael 
della Charita, whose administrative talents and great holiness were 
well known to Alphonsus. But it had so happened that the Bishop 
of Scala ordered the return of this Sister to his diocese, on the plea 
that the convent of Scala had only lent her to that of St. Agatha. 
The order brought consternation to the nuns of her community, and 
they seemed to have complained in strong terms to the Saint. 
Alphonsus refused to allow Sister Mary Raphael to depart, while at 
the same time he gently reproved the nuns for their excitement, as 
the two letters he wrote at that time show. 

On Sept. 3, 1774, he wrote to Mother Mary Raphael : — 

“Very Reverend Mother and most worshipful Lady—lI have 
read two letters of Mgr. of Scala.. I beg you, Reverend Mother, to 
read this letter of mine, and then close it up and send it to Mgr. of 
Scala. You will see by my letter that the Pope, who is my Superior 
and Superior of the Bishop’ of Scala, expressly ordered in his ponti- 
fical assent that the three foundresses, and you especially who are 
the principal foundress, were to continue and remain in this new 
convent of St. Agatha as long as the said bishop of St. Agatha 
judged it necessary. This necessity at the present moment is clear 
and evident to everyone, and I should think myself guilty of mortal 
sin if I allowed your departure under the present circumstances. 

“ The Bishop of Scala writes to you that he cannot dispense him- 
self from giving you an obedience to return to Scala, because there 
was an agreement that you should return to Scala when your pre- 
sence was necessary. But:there is no word about this agreement in 
the Papal assent, which I have before me and am reading. I do not 
know how Mgr. of Scala thinks that this agreement exists. Even if 
it did I should know how to explain to the present Pope (this was 
three weeks before the death of Clement XIV.), that it could not 
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apply in the present case; and that we could not expose this new 
foundation of St. Agatha to the danger of ruin, in order to help the 
necessities of the house of Scala—necessities which, for my part, I 
do not recognise as such. 

“T omit the reasons which would make this clear. I should have 
to write a separate document to show that there is no such necessity, 
and that your presence could do nothing to remedy the troubles at 
Scala: | 

“Wherefore to free you from all scruple with regard to the 
obedience of the Bishop of Scala I give you an obedience, a formal 
obedience under grave sin, not to think of leaving your present 
monastery, from which grave sin I do not think, Reverend Mother, 
you could be excused, since the ruin of the house in the event of your 
departure seems certain. 

“The words used by my daughters have stricken my heart, but 
they do not surprise me, because they are tender plants, not yet well 
rooted in spirit, wherefore you must not be surprised at the letter and 
reply I make to these daughters, because I give them this reply for 
their correction. 

“Tt grieves me that your life will not last much longer (she died 
in 1778), because you are advanced in years, as 1am. But when you 
leave them God will provide. But now we must cultivate the vine- 
yard that it may become perfect. For the rest, let God act! I beg 
you also to be careful of your health. When winter comes you must 
not go to the choir in the morning when it is probable that to go 
there will do you harm, and in doubt whether going there will not 
do you serious harm, you must omit to go there, without scruple. 
And with that I bless you, and do you recommend me to Jesus 
Christ. My life cannot last long; when I am dead the next bishop 
can provide. But at present you are under my Jurisdiction, as the 
Pope has declared, and you are bound to obey me alone. No more. 
I remain your most devoted servant, Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. 
Agatha.” 

On the same day, Sept. 3, 1774, he wrote to his daughters, the 
Redemptoristine nuns of the same convent: “Live Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph. My daughters and most beloved sisters in the Lord. My 
daughters, have no fear. I have written to your Mother, Sister Mary 
Raphael, and have given her expressly a formal obedience under 
grave sin, not to leave the monastery. So be at peace. I will not 
let her go in my time. And if at any time the Bishop of Scala were 
to obtain an order from the Pope for her to return to Scala, I should 
know how to remedy it, and get the order revoked, because the 
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present Pope listens to me and is very favourable to me. When I am 
dead, which will be soon, God will take thought for you. Mean- 
while let your thought be to obey your Mother, and to become saints, 
and to unite yourself to Jesus Christ. 

“T compassionate you for the words which have escaped you on 
this occasion; but you must know that these words have stricken my 
heart. Suppose God were to call your Mother to the other life, since 
she is advanced in years and of bad health, what would you do? 
Would you once more begin to say the fine things that you have 
said? You must be always in readiness to receive the things sent by 
God, and to love Him, and not give up being all His, even if the 
Turks were to come and kill your Mother and destroy the monastery. 
Whatever God does is altogether good. How have the martyrs 
acted? ‘They have always been ready to lose all, and even life, so 
as not to be separated from Jesus Christ. 

“Pray to Him each of you every day for me; I wish you to do so 
by obedience, for my death 1s so near, and you love Jesus very much. 
To those who greatly love Jésus Christ, every trial, every pain, and 
every infirmity is sweet and pleasant. Love for Jesus Christ makes 
sweet to us all the troubles of this life, and: even death itself. 

“T finish by blessing you one by one, and pray Our Lord to 
make you all filled with love for Him, and on fire with love, so that 
you may think of nothing but of loving Him and giving Him 
pleasure; and at every moment and in every action you may do 
nothing but think of Jesus Christ and make acts of love, and speak 
of Him, and always sigh to go and see Him soon in Paradise, to 
love Him there with all your strength for all eternity.” 

Alphonsus’ opposition to the removal of Sister Mary Raphael was 
successful, for though he himself left the diocese the next year, she 
remained at St. Agatha till her holy death, four years later, in 1778. 
The nuns then were filled with joy at keeping their Mother, but it 
was changed to the deepest sorrow when ten months later their 
Father himself wrote to bid them good-bye. He gave his last re- 
commendation to Mother Mary Raphael on the 27th of June, 1775. 
“T pray God,” he said, “to give you health for the good of your 
monastery, and I hope that Our Lord will not call you to Himself 
till the community is solidly established, so that it can stand alone. 
You, Reverend Mother, must exhort them to keep all abuses and in- 
novations far from them, because innovations may ruin observance 
httle by little. In this way has been ruined the observance of so 
many monasteries of great observance, beginning little by little. It 
is enough that a thing is an innovation, and not according to ancient 
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practice, for us to tremble at it. I mean when it is in the direction 
of relaxation. 

“T bless you and all my daughters, one by one, that Jesus Christ 

may fill them with His love. Where the love of God is we need not 
fear, wherefore let them remember to direct always every act they 
do that they may give pleasure to God. And when they are not 
working at least let each one repeat acts of love to Jesus Christ, and 
repeat them often: ‘My Jesus, give me Thy love, ‘My Jesus, give 
me Thy love’; and to the holy Virgin, ‘Dearest Mother, make me 
love Jesus Christ, ‘Mamma mia fammi amare Gesu .Cristo. 
Against this new bishop his enemies have said such things, but | AB 
not believe them, and I hope that, if God so will, he will govern 
more kindly than the other bishops of St. Agatha, and I have well 
prepared what I wish to say to him. Your most devoted servant, 
Alfonso Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 

Mother Mary Raphael sent him in the name of her daughters a 
most affectionate letter expressing their affliction at his departure, 
and asking him, among other things, to remember his daughters in 
Christ when God should call him to Himself. Then after consider- 
able circumlocution designed to lead up to the great favour she 
-wanted from him, she begged him to bequeath his heart by will to 
the convent of St. Agatha. “Up to this point,’ says Tannoia, “the 
‘servant of God had read the letter with pleasure, but when he came 
to the words about bequeathing his heart, he broke off: ‘I had 
always thought Mother Mary Raphael a woman of sense,’ he said, 
“but I think now she has lost her head. My heart! What do they 
want to do with that? It is the soul which is to be considered. As 
for my body, if people wished to please me they would throw it to the 
dogs.” He sent them a remembrance which he considered far more 
precious—a wooden cross ornamented with the emblems of the 
Passion, which used to be in his refectory. 

The canons of Arienzo also asked for a keepsake. The most 
suitable gift he could think of for them was another large cross of 
plain wood which used to stand on the landing of his staircase. To 
the Capuchins he gave the ornaments from the altar of his private 
chapel. He handed over to the seminary the books of his library, 
together with a copy of his own works, and he availed himself of 
the occasion to preach a sermon to his beloved students on avoiding 
the occasions of sin, and haying a horror for licentious books and 
conversation, and all bad or dangerous friendships. “Love Jesus 
and Mary,” he said in conclusion, love study, and work with zeal, 
not. only for your own advantage, but for the welfare of the parish 
which will one day be committed to your charge.” 
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Such were the rich presents which the bishop made to his privi- 
leged friends. One day when he was ill in bed, and visited by some 
of his household, the conversation turned on the magnificent legacies 
bequeathed by his predecessors. Alphonsus listened in silence. 
After a while he pointed to a little box under his bed, which con- 
tained his shirts, and said, with a smile: “ My spoils will be found 
in that box.’ As a matter of fact all the chapter inherited by his 
departure were his bed, and those of his servants, together with 
some common kitchen utensils. His one regret was that he was 
unable to leave:anything to the poor. The thought of the latter 
haunted him even in his sleep. He used to imagine that he heard 
them complain and ask him: “ Why do you abandon us?” During 
those last days the very sight of a poor person moved his compassion, 
and he gave liberally to all comers. 

His departure was fixed for the 27th of July, 1775. All 
the preceding day abundant proofs were visible of the love and 
veneration of his clergy and people. Many of the canons came to 
pay a final visit and could not refrain from tears. “I, too,” said 
Alphonsus, “ feel deeply the parting from my children.” “God 
wills my retirement,’ he added, “but my heart remains with you.” 
A little later, persons of all ranks and conditions filled the palace, 
begging for some thing which had belonged to the bishop, meaning 
to preserve it as a relic. His room was despoiled. Everything dis- 
appeared, even to the little paper pictures at the head of his bed. 
One gentleman from Arienzo seized on a little wooden crucifix, 
another on the sprig of box hung above the holy water stoup. A 
certain Silvio, the barber of the house, finding nothing else, asked 
the Saint for an old crutch which he had used during his attacks of 
rheumatism: “ Take it,’ said Alphonsus, “it may be useful to you 
some day.” So indeed it proved. Some years afterwards his daughter- 
in-law, who was about to become a mother, was in grave peril—so 
much so that her doctors gave her up. Her husband then took the 
holy bishop’s crutch, saying: “Hold with confidence this crutch 
which Monsignore has touched and God will save you!” She did 
sc, and her child was born safely. 

Next day when the moment of parting had arrived an immense 
crowd had gathered in front of the episcopal palace. Clergy, 
gentry, and people had assembled from all directions to receive a 
last blessing from their beloved Father. The poor were weeping 
bitterly, for they knew that in him they were losing a true friend. 
Alphonsus mingled his tears with theirs as he distributed alms 
among them for the last time. He then blessed his diocese and the 
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crowd kneeling at his feet, and turned to the carriage which was 
to take him away. 

The multitude smiled through their tears at the sight of the 
baggage of their bishop. In the basket behind the vehicle he had a 
wooden Cross, a candlestick, and a copper lamp. He had begged the 
canons to give him the couch on which he passed his days, and this 
sumptuous article of furniture was now safely loaded on an ass’s 
back. The old man got into the carriage with Father Villani. He 
took out his rosary beads, invoked his patron saints, once more re- 
commended his beloved flock to God and Our Lady, and gave the 
signal for departure. The canons, a large number of the clergy and 
persons of distinction wished to accompany him, but he dissuaded 
them, though thanking them for this proof of their affection. 

The Dominican, Father Caputo, superior of the seminary, with 
Salvatore Romano, the Syndic of Arienzo and some others escorted 
him as far as a place called Cancello. Here they were obliged to 
turn back, for Alphonsus declared that their presence, far from con- 
soling him, added only to his grief. When they had left he began 
to say the rosary with Father Villani. It was only in prayer that he 
could find relief from his sorrow at the separation from his people. 

They arrived at Nola late in the morning. Here the Saint did 
not stop at the bishop’s house, for that would have involved a 
solemn reception, but went instead to the seminary to celebrate mass. 
After his own mass he made his thanksgiving during a second mass 
by Father Villani, and then, on the invitation of the Superior, 
addressed the young men. He exhorted them, as he was wont to 
exhort all, to fly from sin, to love Jesus Christ, put their confidence 
in Mary, especially in time of temptation, to communicate fre- 
quently, and often visit the Blessed Sacrament. The teaching was 
not new, but the fervour with which it was given impressed it on 
their hearts. 

Meanwhile the news spread through the town of Nola that 
Mgr. de’ Liguori had arrived at the seminary. Many of the gentry 
at once came to present their respects. On this occasion God was 
pleased to show the sanctity of His servant by a striking miracle. 
Among the visitors was one Signor Michael Brancia, who had be- 
come blind. The doctors of Nola and Naples had tried in vain to 
restore his sight. But now he begged the Saint earnestly to make 
the sign of the cross over his eyes. Alphonsus did as he was asked, 
and the same instant the eyes of the blind man were opened. He 
had been led to the seminary by another’s hand; he went back by 
himself to the great wonder of all. 
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After having something to eat, Alphonsus set out for Nocera, in 
spite of the instances of the superior who wished to keep him until 
the next day. He reached home towards evening. Mgr. Sanfelice, 
Bishop of Nocera, had all the bells ringing in honour of the event, 
~and when the old man left his carriage he found himself surrounded 
by a great crowd asking for his blessing. The sight of the Saint in 
the state to which he was reduced excited deep sympathy, but they 
wept with joy when they remembered that thirteen years before he 
had promised them to return and end his days among them. 
Alphonsus blessed them with all his heart, and as he went up the 
steps he exclaimed in a transport of joy: “Gloria Patri! How 
heavy was the cross I wore on my breast when I used to go up the 
steps of the palace of Arienzo, and how light it 1s to-day!” On 
reaching the choir he knelt before the Blessed Sacrament and said: 
“My God, I thank Thee for having lifted the heavy burden from 
my shoulders. My Jesus, I could have borne it no longer!” Then 
the fathers sang the Ze Deum in gratitude to God for having 
brought their holy founder home once more. 

Father Mazzini now conducted Alphonsus to the cell assigned to 
him. It was a large room which had hitherto been kept for visitors. 
But the bishop protested against such luxury. “What!” he ex- 
claimed. “Must I live in a drawing-room like this? Let me have 
my old room.” He was told it was occupied, and that he really 
needed a room large enough for him to receive his visitors. This 
last argument determined him to take up his quarters in two little 
cells, one of which was to serve as bedroom, and the other as an 
outer room to receive his friends. Contemplating then with joy the four 
bare walls of his cell, he exclaimed: “Oh! how much happier and 
more contented I am here than I was at the palace of Arienzo!” 
That same evening the Vicar General of Nocera came to present the 
Bishop’s compliments.. During the conversion which followed 
Alphonsus expressed the satisfaction he felt at being at last re- 
lieved of the burden which he had found so heavy. “That you are con- 
tent I can well imagine,” said the Vicar General, “but the same cannot 
be said of your diocese which is very discontented indeed.” “Why ?” 
the Saint asked. ‘“ Because,’ replied the visitor, “it has lost the 
pastor who was doing so much good.” Alphonsus was troubled at 
this. “How can you talk in that way?” he exclaimed, “I have done 
no good,” and he continued to repeat the words “ Nothing! nothing ! 
nothing! If any good has been done it is Carlo de Marco who did 
it and not I. Or rather,” he added with conviction, “it is God and 
God alone who did it, and not I.’ 
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On the following day he was visited by the Bishop who gave 
him full powers in the diocese. The superiors of the religious houses 
together with a number of the chief persons of the city and neigh- 
bouring districts also called to present their compliments, so that for 
several days there was quite a stream of visitors to his humble cell. 
At last, however, he was alone in his solitude. He found so much 
charm in it that he wrote to one of his religious: “I am by the grace 
of God at Pagani, and it is like being in paradise.” “He was so 
happy,” relates the Abate Minervino, one of his friends, “that one 
day shortly after his arrival while I was with him he asked me to 
bring him some pieces of music he had composed—the Salve Regina 
and the Duetto. When I had brought them he remarked: ‘Now 
that I am no longer bishop I may take a little recreation. Where- 
uponshe took his seat at the piano, which he had never done since 
his elevation to the episcopate, but his head was so far bowed over 
the keys that he found himself unable to play. I then begged him 
to compose some new canticles. He laughed heartily at the pro- ° 
posal, saying: “I am going to compose a good Libera for my 
funeral, which is to take place at an early date.” 

Poor old man. Twelve years still separated him from that death 
_ which he thought so near, a period almost as long as that of his 
episcopate. And this last stage was not to be for him the time 
of unbroken rest he imagined, but a time in which calm and sunshine 
were interspersed with thick darkness and terrible storms. If God 
placed him for a moment on Tabor, it was only to enable him to 
ascend with greater courage the mournful hill of Calvary. Yet the 
end of all was peaceful, and a foretaste of the everlasting gladness. 
which that good and faithful servant now enjoys in the presence of 
his Lord. , 
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BOOK VI. 


THE SOLITARY OF NOGERA—1775-1787. 


CWA eis 
Recluse and Apostle.—i775-1776. 


HE saints change place and occupation, but their inner life, 

except for its gradual progress towards perfection, remains 
the same. The manner of living of Alphonsus in the new-found 
happiness of his little cell is much what it had been at St. Agatha, 
though he had no longer Monte Taburno on his shoulders. Even as 
bishop he had never ceased to be a religious, but it was a religious 
in exile. Now he was home once more. But the twelve years of 
labour and suffering in his diocese, and particularly the terrible 
illness of 1768 had left their mark. He was a cripple for the rest of 
his life, and so had to bring his wheeled chair with him; only he 
changed the damask covering, on which the canons had insisted, for 
leather. In acorner of the cell was the same little bed as at Arienzo, 
and on the walls were the same holy objects, especially the picture of 
Our Lady of Sorrows and his large wooden cross. In the outer 
room was the altar where he said his daily mass. 

He was still attended by his inseparable companions of other 
days. His servant, Alexis Pollio, had obtained the favour he 
begged for, and still waited on his aged master. Brother Francis 
Antony Romito continued to serve the Saint as reader, secretary, and 
infirmarian. Those two devoted guardians were to be with him till 
the end, and to be the chief witnesses of his sanctity at the process 
of Canonisation. 

Alphonsus’ daily life was now that of the community, 
except that he made up by almost continual prayer for the 
active duties of which he was deprived. “After his return 
to Nocera,’ says a witness, “he was ready at the sound of 
the bell to perform all the exercises which his religious performed 
either in their cells or in choir.” He never omitted his half hour of 
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meditation in the morning, after which he prepared himself to say 
mass. If he could not celebrate he received holy communion. He 
then made an hour’s thanksgiving, hearing if possible a second mass. 
After this began the labours of the day, correspondence, the busi- 
ness of his congregation, or working at some book. This was inter- 
rupted, by order of the doctor, by a morning carriage drive lasting an 
hour. On his return he was helped to the choir where he made a long 
and fervent visit to the Blessed Sacrament, and then returned to work. 
The midday meal followed by a short recreation with his fathers 
and a siesta, brought him to the afternoon exercises of his rule, half 
an hour’s spiritual reading, half an hour’s meditation, and a quarter 
of an hour’s visit to the Blessed Sacrament. This was succeeded by 
his daily penance of a second drive. On his return he made a third 
visit to the choir, and in the evening a third meditation. He took 
scarcely anything for supper, and after supper he wrote or prayed 
till night prayers brought another day to an end. 

Before leaving his bishopric he had asked the Pope to commute the 
divine office to other prayers in consideration of his age, his failing 
sight, and the headaches which prostrated him. Pius VI. granted 
the petition on Mar. 31, 1775, authorising his confessor to make the 
commutation whenever he thought good. But God lost nothing by 
the change, for the Saint’s prayer was now continual. The saying 
of the rosary, on the mysteries of which he used to dwell in loving 
meditation, took up a considerable portion of his time. Moreover 
the stations of the Cross had been erected in the long corridor in 
which his cell was, and he made them every day. The sight of his 
devotion kindled the fervour of the whole community, and fathers 
would pass along the corridor when the Saint was going round the 
stations, merely to see him. | 

Though his bodily strength was gone the missionary spirit in 
Alphonsus still burned with all its old fervour. On Saturdays he 
used to drag himself to chapter, to exhort his sons to live holy lives, 
and keep their rule exactly. “What are we here for,” he said one 
day, “if we are not striving to sanctify ourselves? God called us 
to be saints in calling us from the world.” He was ever referring 
to the grace of vocation, and exhorting them to zeal for the salvation 
of souls. He recommended his brethren not to betray their holy 
vocation by adopting a style of preaching out of harmony with 
apostolic simplicity. On one occasion he raised his voice against 
those panegyrics in which rhetorical preachers found so much satis- 
faction. “Never use that word panegyric,” he exclaimed; “ when 
you preach in praise of a Saint let such discourses be called 
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sermons like the others. Be practical in them, too, by showing how 
we must imitate the virtues of the Saints.” “ We were astonished,” 
says Father Caione, “ at the vigour with which he spoke.” 

Despite his weakness he continued to observe his vow to preach 
every Saturday on Our Lady. The Blessed Sacrament had been 
already exposed on the first Saturday after his return to Pagani, 
when he was seen to enter the church, supported by his two servants, 
who with difficulty helped him into the pulpit. The news had 
spread that the Saint was to preach, and the church was filled. It 
moved many to tears to see the state to which he was reduced, but 
they felt joy also at the thought that he would not leave them any 
more. In spite of his bent form his voice was clear and resonant. 
He preached most Saturdays after this for some years, and always 
on Our Lady. 

From time to time he also preached on feast days, especially at 
Christmas in honour of the Infant Jesus, or during Holy Week on 
the love of Jesus Crucified. “I remember hearing him on the Good 
Friday of 1776,” says one witness, “ preach the Passion in the church 
of St. Michael. Notwithstanding his crippled state, and although 
his head was so bent that it was impossible to see his face, he made 
such a deep impression that the whole congregation burst into tears.” 

Nor was his zeal confined to the pulpit—his cell became a place of 
pilgrimage for many priests, religious, and laymen. Even the public 
men of the capital came to consult him about their conscience, and 
bishops asked his advice on the government of their diocese. To all 
he spoke with that sincerity which is the privilege of saints. In 
June, 1776, Don Francis Sanseverino, a former member of the Con- 
gregation, who had been transferred from the see of Alife to the 
Archbishopric of Palermo, came to pay his respects. Alphonsus had 
always loved Sanseverino, and he now received him with great 
cordiality. They spoke at length on spiritual things and the Saint 
said at parting: “Do not be unmindful of yourself in the midst of 
your pastoral cares. Remember that above all things you must save 
your own soul.” “And so he spoke to all,” said one of the witnesses 
at the process of beatification. “Every time I had occasion to 
speak to him, both before and after his return to Nocera, the con- 
versation was sure to turn sooner or later on his favourite thoughts— 
the salvation of one’s soul, the love of Jesus Christ, and devotion to | 
Mary.” 7 | 
“One day,” relates Mgr. Martinez, Bishop of Avellino, “I was 
going to Gragnano with the Bishop of Gaéta to take part in the 
crowning of a miraculous picture of the Madonna. Passing through 
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Pagani we called at St. Michael’s to pay our respects to the servant 
of God. We found him deeply absorbed in thought. ‘How are 
you?’ asked Mgr. Pergami. ‘Like a man who is soon to appear 
before the judgement seat of God, he answered in a tone of fear 
which made us tremble. We stood there in silence and alarm. On 
our return journey we paid him another short visit, and at our de- 
parture Mgr. Pergami asked him if he could serve him in any way. 
‘Yes, he replied, ‘ you live near the Capuchin convent—will you do 
me a kindness by telling Father Joseph d’ Agerola to be less severe 
with sinners. He frightens them, and keeps them at a distance from 
God, and drives them to despair” ‘ Monsignore, I said, breaking 
into the conversation, ‘I do not understand you. When it is a 
question of yourself, you tremble at the judgements of God, and yet 
when sinners are in question you wish them t. be inspired with con- 
fidence.’ ‘It is so, he answered, ‘the more I feel urged to speak to 
sinners of the mercy of God, the more do I feel impressed in my 
own case by the thought of divine justice” ” The Bishop of Avellino 
was so much affected by this practical sermon that when relating it, 
sixteen years later, to Father Tannoia he told him that the scene 
would never be effaced from his memory. 

Father Falcone, one of the witnesses at the process of beatifica- 
tion, tells us of an interview with the Saint. “Before admitting 
novices to profession,” he says, “the servant of God wished them to 
come and see him. I came then from the noviciate of St. Angelo 
to Nocera. Before entering his cell I had to wait until he had 
finished his thanksgiving after holy mass. Out of curiosity I lifted 
up the curtains at the door very softly, and I saw him seated in an 
armchair with his head bent down and his face shining like the face 
of an angel. His appearance gave me such awe that I did not dare 
to look longer at him, and so let fall the curtain. That is nineteen 
years ago, and yet I have never forgotten his attitude and the expres- 
sion on his face. Shortly afterwards I was called into his room. 
He spoke to me long and earnestly on observance of the rule, 
meditation, obedience, and above all on the love of Jesus Christ, and 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. ‘You should repeat,’ he said, 
‘many times a day: My God, I love Thee; My God, give me Thy 
love; Mary, grant that I may love you, and that I may love Jesus 
Christ!’ He himself repeated these ejaculations with indescribable 
force and tenderness, and I left him deeply moved.” 

It was the same with all who called on him; they all went away 


This father was born April 16, 1760, made his profession, as referred to here, 
June 91, 1778, and died at Pagani, May 20, 1803. 
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filled with the love of God. Even his drives he tried to employ for 
the spiritual good of others. There was in Nocera at the time a 
society of zealous priests devoted to the apostolic ministry. They 
often begged for a visit from the Saint, and it was his delight to 
go and see them, and speak to them about God and the salvation of 
souls. He still occasionally gave conferences to nuns. On one 
occasion the superior of a convent asked him to pray for her that 
God might cure her of a cancer which the doctors said was in- 
curable. “ Put yourself in the hands of Our Lord,” said Alphonsus, 
“and carry the Cross with Him. You will give Him great pleasure, 
and pain will become less bitter to you.” But on his return to his 
cell he was moved with pity for the poor superior and her afflicted 
daughters, and sent a flask of water to the sufferer. She bathed the 
part affected with the water, and the tumour disappeared. 

His great desire was to bring back souls to God, but sometimes 
there are miracles which even a saint cannot do. The doctor of a 
regiment garrisoned at Nocera had lost his faith, and was dying in 
that state. The Capuchin fathers failed to move him, and some of 
Alphonsus’ fathers met with no better success. Then the Saint him- 
self made his way to the dying man’s quarters, and for more than 
an hour did all he could to open his eyes. But the unhappy man 
would not admit that there was either revelation or redemption—the 
only God he believed in was the God of Aristotle. Alphonsus at 
last withdrew in tears. “ The devil seems to have him in his power,” 
he said to the Capuchin fathers; “still keep on praying, and do not 
abandon hope while life lasts.” Alas, however, the sick man died in 
his unbelief, the only prayer he would say being: “ Causa causarum, 
salva me, cause of causes, save me.” It was not the only soul de- 
stroyed by Voltaire in that unhappy century. 

He was more successful with a soldier of the same garrison, also 
seriously ill. This man had the faith, but the burden of his sins 
had destroyed his hope of salvation, and he refused to make his 
confession. Alphonsus went again to the barracks, and there he 
spoke so tenderly on the mercy of God that the soldier’s heart re- 
opened to confidence and repentance. The Saint did not leave him 
until he had converted him thoroughly and reconciled him to God. 
His soul was filled with joy at the thought of having led another 
sinner to the feet of Jesus Christ, and the following Saturday he 
preached on confidence in the intercession of Mary, attributing this 
unhoped-for conversion to her aid, and thanking her in the name of 
all the people. 

His love for the poor never abated. He gave them alms, visited 
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them when they were sick, and consoled them in all their sufferings 
and afflictions. Among the poor we must include his own fathers 
of the Papal States who were in the direst want. It was only by the 
income from his two pensions that they could be supported at all. 
Besides this he gave large sums in alms. One day a lady of Naples 
revealed to him a pecuniary embarrassment in which she was, and 
he gave her the fifty ducats necessary to relieve her. He gave a 
hundred ducats to the two daughters of his servant Alexis—fifty to 
one who was about to be married, and fifty to enable the other to 
become a lay-sister among the Redemptoristines. 

The one thing to which he found it difficult to resign himself 
was his carriage, and the pleasure of the thought of selling it and 
giving all the ducats it would bring to the poor, was a temptation 
he found it hard to resist. “ These expenses are altogether useless,” 
he would say: “who ever before saw a religious driving out in 
his carriage twice a day?” But every time he broached the subject 
the doctor put in his veto, and Father Villani said that the doctor 
must be obeyed. When the Saint tried to persuade the inflexible 
physician, the latter delivered an ultimatum. “If the carriage goes,” 
he said, “ you must get another doctor, for I will not be responsible 
for the result.” 

Neither Villani nor the doctor however seem to have considered 
that there are more ways than one of killing a man, and from the 
descriptions of the carriage that have come down to us it needed a 
saint’s courage to get into it. It was the famous vehicle of Arienzo 
which had already gone to pieces more than once. The horses too 
were in the last stage of senile decay. Happily however women are 
less unobservant and more thoughtful of others than men. The 
Duchess of Bovino and Teresa de’ Liguori, daughter of Don 
Hercules, came one day to call at Pagani, and Alexis showed them 
the carriage. The duchess was horrified, and on her return to 
Naples lost no time in asking Don Joseph de’ Liguori, the Saint’s 
brother, to send one of his carriages to the poor old man. There 
still remained the horses. There was one good thing about them, 
they could not run away. But they could fall down, and frequently 
did. One day one of them fell, and in spite of all the orthodox 
remedies of sitting on his head and so on, the animal struggled so 
violently in getting up that it crushed the coachman against the 
wall. The coachman, then in his turn, delivered an ultimatum, that 
either the horses or himself must go. Neither alternative would 
seem to have been very distressing, if he was the same charioteer 
whose adventures we have described at St. Agatha. However it was 
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decided to have new horses. Whatever they were like in their prime 
we do not know, but when after the Saint’s last drive they were sold 
eight years later, one of them realised four ducats (16s.), the other 
something under two. Of course things were cheaper in Naples than 
they are with us, but this is very cheap indeed. 

As we have seen then in spite of weakness and old age the Saint 
still exercised an apostolate, preaching the love of God to all by 
word, and still more effectively by example. To all who saw him he 
seemed the personification of poverty, patience, and detachment from 
the world. He was deaf, almost blind, paralysed, isolated and 
dependent upon others, yet nothing could for a moment make him 
lose his gentleness or the peace of his soul. When he appeared in 
public everyone was struck by his modesty. In extreme old age he 
still had the humble bearing and downcast looks of a novice. The 
crowd gathered round him to kiss his hand, though he had a great 
repugnance to allow women to do so. Thus by his very appearance 
abroad he became, like St. Francis of Assisi, the most eloquent of 
sermons. 7 

When his many devout exercises, his receptions and drives which, 
as we have seen, he turned to such good account, were over, the 
octogenarian Saint did not forget his vow never to lose a moment of 
time, and he set himself to literary work once more. Never for one 
moment was he idle, even in the ninetieth decade of his life. 
Twenty times already he had said to Remondini: “I am sending 
you the last work I shall be able to write;” and twenty times he had 
sent him fresh manuscript, because the charity of Christ constrained 
him, like St. Paul, to preach the Gospel by tongue and pen. He had 
had not been back more than two months at Nocera when the pub- 
lisher received the announcement of a new work. “Since I retired 
from my bishopric,” he wrote to Remondini, Sept. 8; 1775, “I have 
gone back to one of our houses, that is to say, to this house of 
Nocera; but if your most illustrious lordship wishes to write me, con- 
tinue to write by the post to Naples. Some time ago I began another 
of my little works, a work of much labour but very useful; namely, 
The plan of Divine Providence in saving Man by Jesus Christ. 
This work includes all the prophecies, figures, signs, and sacrifices 
which announced the coming of Jesus Christ, and this first part is 
already printed, In the second part I shall speak of the Gospel story, 
the conversion of the Gentiles, the destruction of Judza, the progress 
of the faith, its victory over heresy, and the tragic deaths of per- 
secutors of the Church, with another devout treatise. The work is 
small, in two little volumes, but it includes much, and | hope will 
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receive much acceptance from the public. Will you tell me if the 
Moral Theology of Patuzzi is printed yet, because I wish to to have 
it, so as to have his works complete? Will you tell me what it costs, 
that I may order it at once? With that I sign myself with all 
regard, your most illustrious lordship’s most devoted and obliged 
true servant, Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, bishop.” This work was 
dedicated to the new Pope Pius VI, and sent to him together with 
another volume of the Saint’s works. 

The Pope sent him a very cordial reply: “It is with the greatest 
pleasure,” he said, “that we have received your two works in which 
your learning and piety are equally conspicuous. This present, 
taken in conjunction with your merits and virtues, gives you still 
another title to our good-will. Whatever we have already done for 
you is, be assured, but a pledge of the affection of which we will 
give you fresh proofs whenever an opportunity is offered us. Asa 
sign of our pontifical charity we lovingly impart to your fraternity 
the apostolic benediction. Given at St. Mary Major’s, under the ring 
of the Fisherman, Nov. 10, 1775.” 

The whole life of our Saint, his actions, writings, and his every 
thought were bound up with the mystery and work of the Redemp- 
tion. His writings especially, whether they treat of asceticism or 
morals,-of Our Lord or the Blessed Virgin, of the Church or 
the Pope, of the triumph of the martyrs or the history of heresy, 
always aimed at showing men the way to heaven, and unfolding to 
them the plan of salvation constituted by Jesus Christ. But just as 
a traveller on his arrival at the summit of a mountain beholds in one 
glance the whole world of beauty of which he had scattered 
glimpses on his upward climb, so Alphonsus, now that he has reached 
the summit of the holy mountain, gives us in this practically his last 
work, a general view of all God has done for man’s Redemption, from 
the day of creation to the last judgement of the human race. The 
contemplation of this plan, which will certainly be one of the great 
joys of heaven, is shadowed forth for us here. 

The author starts from the principle that God has made all 
things for His own glory, that is in order to manifest His divine 
attributes, and especially the attribute of goodness. This goodness 
which prompts Him to communicate Himself has made us parti- | 
cipators of the Divine nature, and consequently of the Divine happi- 
ness also, if we but will it. It follows that God’s glory and our own 
welfare are one and the same thing, since God obtains His glory, that 
is, the glorifying of His goodness through our happiness. Hence the 
canticle of the Church: Grvatias agimus tibi propter magnam 
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gloriam tuam. We thank Thee for Thy glory, that is, for our 
eternal beatitude, which is Thy glory.” 

The plan of God’s providence is visible in a striking way in the 
wisdom with which He so orders events during the course of ages 
as to lead man to eternal happiness, in spite of his weakened will, 
the efforts of the wicked, and the snares of the devil. 

The Ark of salvation after the universal deluge caused by the 
sin of Adam is the Church—the refuge created by God from the be- 
ginning of the world; for it must be remembered that by virtue of the 
blood shed on Calvary the Church has in a sense always existed, at 
first in the patriarchs, then in the Chosen Peopie, and finally in the 
followers of Christ. This Church has everywhere propagated the 
true religion, everywhere brought men to the eternal harbour of 
salvation. It is in belonging at least to the soul of the Church that 
all mankind must be saved. 

After describing in detail the plan of Divine Providence through 
all the developements of the great drama of Redemption, the author 
finishes his work in these solemn words: “At the end of time, when 
all mankind is assembled at the Last Judgement, God will unfold 
to all the wonderful justice of the ways He has followed in the 
government of souls, to the eternal joy of those who have remained 
faithful, and the eternal confusion of sinners who have rebelled 
against Him up till death. Then just and sinners alike will con- 
tribute to the exaltation of the divine attributes, or in other words, to 
the divine glory, the final end, as we declared in the opening of this 
book, for which God created the world.” 

As for the utility of the werk Alphonsus himself indicates it : 
“Tt was not for devotees,” he says, “that I composed it. It will be 
an instrument of great glory to God, especially by fortifying the 
faith in these evil times v-hich abound with the productions of per- 
verse men, whose sole aim is to overthrow belief in Jesus Christ.” 
Indeed the truth of the Catholic faith shines out brilliantly in every 
page of the Condotta, because we see in every page of it the finger 
of God directing the events of the world. 

Alphonsus added a sequel to this work by opening the gates of 
eternity, as it were, to show us how the good and the wicked contri- 
bute to the glory of God. With this end he composed the 7 heo- 
logico-moral Dissertations on eternal life, in which he has given in an 
abridged form what the Church, the Fathers, and the great theolo- 
gians have told us, about the end of the world and the future life. 
Remondini had hardly received the manuscript of the Condotta 
when the new work was announced. “Now that I have retired,” he 
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wrote on Feb. 12, 1776, “I cannot remain idle, so I have begun a 
larger work on the particular and general judgement, purgatory, 
Antichrist, the resurrection, the signs of the end of the world, the 
coming of Jesus Christ as Judge, the state of the lost and the 
blessed after the judgement, and the final state of the world.” 

A programme of such magnitude daunts one, especially when the 
writer was an old man in his eightieth year. Indeed he was not him- 
self blind to the difficulties of the task, for he continues: “ The 
work is great, and I am at the end of my strength, and confined to 
a chair; I shall have to read a thousand books, for the work is all 
theology and Scripture. But all will be in the vulgar tongue, ex- 
cept the quotations from Scripture and the Fathers. I have some 
good books here to consult; but it needs time and health, and I am 
expecting death from day to day. I have begun the work and have » 
finished six dissertations, for it is divided into dissertations. I do 
not know if I shall be able to finish it, but I have already begun to 
print it, and have already printed two.”’ He tells him then that the 
work will be short, about two volumes 12mo, for he is a foe to long 
books, “which weary people and are not read.’ Books, he says, 
according to modern taste, should be short but substantial, with 
plenty of matter, but clear. He says that he hears people have 
found this clearness in his works. They were certainly right, the 
Saint’s writings are like crystal water welling up from the depths 
of a pure heart whose only thought for five and fifty years has 
been the service of its master. 

Following his usual system in controverted questions Alphonsus 
in this work sets forth the proofs in favour of the different opinions, 
and when he does adopt one in particular it is always with good 
reasons and powerful authorities to support his view. On this 
occasion he had to combat the ecclesiastical censor, a certain Canon 
Ruggieri, who refused to approve of two of his opinions, one on the 
charity of the. blessed in heaven, the other on the state of infants 
who die without baptism. “ The degree of love to which the soul 
attains here below,’ says Alphonsus, “will be the degree it will 
possess in heaven, with the difference however, that in heaven, where 
love is no longer free but necessary, and is exempt from all im- 


1He did complete the work in nine dissertations. It seems curious to inform a 
publisher that he is printing his work somewhere else, but the reader will remember that 
the Saint had a few copies of his smaller works printed in Naples, much as we should have 
a MS. typewritten, partly to help him in correcting proofs—and the Saint’s corrections 
were many—and partly to insure against the danger of losing the MS. on the long journey 
to Venice. The whole correspondence between the Saint and his publisher, Remondini, 
which fills nearly two volumes of the English edition of his letters—is an interesting study, 
and throws much light on the manners of the time.—Translator. 
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perfection, it becomes more pure and more intense.” The censor 
would have it that the love of God in heaven is not the same as the 
love of God on earth. The Saint showed that St. Thomas, Peter 
Lombard, Suarez, and all the great theologians, affirm that the 
charity of God’s servants zz vza is the same in kind as the charity of 
the saints zz patria, because the formal object of their love, the good- 
ness of God supernaturally known, is the same in both cases. In 
heaven therefore there will be an accidental perfection of charity, 
‘but no essential change. 

As for the children who die without receiving baptism, Alphonsus 
maintained wrth St. Thomas that they suffer neither pain of sense 
nor pain of loss through the deprivation of the Beatific Vision. 
Still he admits that St. Augustine inclined to the contrary opinion. 
For this phrase the censor wished to substitute: “St. Augustine 
peremptorily demonstrates the contrary.” The holy bishop refused 
to acquiesce in the change: “I have given St. Thomas’s opinion,” he 
said, . . . “and all the reasons for that of St. Augustine; but to 
wish me to say that St. Augustine peremptorily demonstrates the 
contrary, is the same as to wish me to impugn the opinion of St. 
Thomas, and to say that it 1s evidently untrue, and consequently to 
wish me to tell a falsehood, for I think the contrary. No, I am 
ready to lose my life rather than tell a lie.”? 

The censor was obstinate, so the author appealed to the 
Archbishop through Professor Simioli: “The opinion of St. 
Thomas,” he wrote on July 15, 1776, “is publicly taught in Naples 
in the college of St. Thomas, but the Signor Reviser tells me that 
it cannot be allowed to pass. Enough of this, I will do what the 
Archbishop commands me. If I had foreseen this, I would have pre- 
ferred not to print the book rather than to put it into the 
hands of that reviser, or rather to attack St. Thomas—a thing that 
has astounded the Dominicans. A good spirit indeed! that an 
opinion of St. Thomas cannot be allowed to pass! Who says this? 
The holy Church? No, not the holy Church, for the Church 
venerates the doctrine of St. Thomas. Wherefore I beseech your 
most illustrious lordship to free me from the emendations of this 
reviser, for I wish to depend solely on the Archbishop.” The Arch- 
bishop admitted that the Saint was right, and the Dissertations on 
the Consummation of all things were published in August 1776. 

It was then these great thoughts of eternity which occupied the 
mind of the old bishop in his lonely cell. At the close of the first 
century the Apostle John in exile at Patmos cast a glance over the 

1 Letter of July 22, 1776. 
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world and saw it wholly given up to Satan. He then wrote the 
Apocalypse, announcing under mystic figures the struggle between 
good and evil, the revolutions of empires, the sufferings of the 
martyrs, the triumph of Antichrist, his defeat by the Man-God, the 
last judgement, the abyss in which the wicked will be plunged, and 
the heavenly Jerusalem where the good will rejoice for ever with 
their God. Like the Beloved Disciple Alphonsus too describes the 
home where the saints arrive, led thither by the hand of God, to 
glorify Him eternally, and describes the life of the Church and the 
revolutions of empires up till his day, which St. John Soe seen so 
marvellously in vision. 

St. John wrote for the seven Churches of Asia Minor, to animate 
their faith and kindle their courage for the fight. Alphonsus too 
came to awaken a lethargic and perverted world: “Behold, O Re- 
deemer of mankind,” he says at the conclusion of his book, “ Thou 
didst come on earth to redeem men at the price of Thy Blood from 
the hands of Lucifer, and to see them one day Thy companions en- 
joying eternal beatitude in heaven. But, O God, a great part of 
them know Thee not, because they are idolators; another great part, 
and perhaps greater, confess Thee as God, but as heretics living far 
from the Church, trample on Thy Blood, and all the benefit of Thy 
Redemption; the part then who are Catholics, the only children who 
have remained with Thee, they ought to console Thee; but, alas! 
how much more grievously do they afflict Thee, seeing that the 
greater number of them live far from Thee in a corruption which is 
almost universal, and which far from diminishing seems to increase 
every day. 

“ Ah, then, O Saviour of the world, O Lamb of God, who, over- 
whelmed with anguish, didst give Thy life upon the Cross for the 
salvation of all men, have pity on Thy flock, help us in the midst of 
so much ruin, and in such danger of eternal loss. The Faith which 
Thou didst plant with such great labour in Thy Church is despised 
even by those who profess it; for they live as if they did not believe 
the truths Thou has revealed, and as.if they had not to die and 
appear one day before Thy judgement-seat to give an account of 
their lives. They live indeed as if for them there were neither 
Paradise nor Hell nor Eternity. . 

“We at least, who by Thy special grace find ourselves among 
the number of Thy sheep, ought to honour Thee by obeying Thy 
voice; but we are Thy worst enemies, who, so attached to the goods 
of the world and its guilty maxims, have no shame in despising Thy 
laws and Thy grace, and instead of trying to appease Thy justice 
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provoke it still further to chastise us; so that it appears that we our- 
selves force Thee to withhold Thy mercy from us. 

“But I am speaking to a God of infinite mercy and of infinite 
power, who, when He pleases, can draw good even out of evil. 
Wherefore, O Almighty Lord, dominare in medio inimicorum tuorum. 
Show Thy power in the midst of so many enemies, not indeed by 
punishing us, but by subduing our rebellious wills to Thy most holy 
will. Well hast Thou shown how much Thou lovest us when Thou 
didst send the Divine Word to die for our salvation. For the love 
then of this Son have pity on us, and repair our ruin. O Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us and save us. Thy prayers are the 
prayers of a Mother, to whom nothing is denied.” 
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CELLAR Tae Raat LE 
Fall of Tanucci.—1776-1777. 


OW that Alphonsus had returned to Nocera he had to resume 
the immediate government of his Congregation. During the 
thirteen years of his episcopate only the more serious cases came 
before him, but after his return his religious wished to refer matters 
to him rather than to his Vicar General, so that he had in reality only 
changed one burden for another. “I hoped to find relief at Nocera,” 
he wrote to Father Majone on Jan. 26, 1776; “instead I have found 
in that house a thousand thorns which will not let me rest. Blessed 
be God always! My head is ruined, and I have to have a wet cloth 
always by me to avoid some giddiness or weakness of head, from 
the innumerable letters I have to write. Your Reverence will say 
that I ought not to write any more letters, but what am 1 to do? I 
am superior. If I were not superior I would leave it to others, but 
being superior I have a scruple if I do not write and make known 
any light that God gives me, for God gives lights to superiors He 
does not give to others.” 

The necessity for this was all the greater at the time owing to the 
fact that in consequence of the incessant persecutions to which they 
were exposed, the subjects were in great need of consolation and 
fortitude. “ The hail may not uproot the vine,” says Tannoia with 
truth, “ but it injures it considerably and diminishes its productive- 
ness. In like manner a continual hail of vexations and annoyances 
casts a chill even on the bravest hearts.” The religious, living con- 
stantly under the threat of seeing their Institute dissolved, could 
not, with all their attachment to their vocation, keep from thinking 
of the future. The result was a certain uneasiness and discourage- 
ment, with a consequent diminution of that primitive fervour which 
Alphonsus was for ever inculcating. His letters and circulars have 
no other aim than that of warning them against unsettlement and 
relaxation. “ Persecutions,” he would say, “ are to the works of God. 
what the frosts of winter are to plants; far from destroying them 
they help them to strike their roots deep into the soil and make 
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them more full of life.) What really injure religious orders, and 
bring the plant to decay like a worm gnawing at the root, are volun- 
tary sins and shortcomings. It is these imperfections we must put 
an end to. A single breach of the rule causes me more pain than 
all the persecutions to which we are subject. Let us correct our- 
selves and God will protect us. The more violently persecution 
rages, the more closely must we become attached to Jesus Christ.” 

At the time of which we write the affair of the Sarnelli lawsuit 
seemed almost beyond hope, and to this such words as the preceding 
refer. We have seen how, when everything promised fair, Tanucci 
had transferred the cause from the ordinary judges and put it into | 
the hands of the treasury procurator, di Leon, and two assessors not 
less regalist than their chief. The procurator was to make a report 
to the Royal Chamber. It seemed only too likely that he would 
report in favour of Sarnelli, and would propose the dissolution of 
the Congregation. The regalists were so sure of this that they 
looked on the Congregation as doomed. “The tribe of casuists,” 
they said, “will soon be extinct. People know now what kind of 
men are Liguori and his followers.” 

Such a result of the process seemed all the more certain from the 
fact that this time the campaign was directed by Tanucci, who had 
ranged himself definitely against the Congregation. His prejudices 
completely blinded him, and he lent a willing ear to the accusations 
made by Maffei and Sarnelli as to the riches of the fathers, their 
transmission of stores of gold and silver into the States of the 
Church, and last but not least, on the laxity of their teaching, so 
subversive of public morality. About this time then the Minister 
took an even more arbitrary step, to show beyond question his 
determination to make an end of the Institute. After interrupting 
the hearing and instructing the procurator di Leon to draw up a 
statement, he decided that the report should be examined not by the 
Royal Chamber but by a special tribunal known as the Court of 
Abuses, the very name of which sufficed, as Alphonsus said, to cast 
discredit on any case relegated to it. 

The holy Founder learnt of this further proceeding on Jan. 23, 
1776. On the same day he wrote to Father Majone, who was 
watching the case in Naples: “ We have this morning received the 
good news—I say good to make us resigned to the will of God. If 
things are so we have now no hope but God, who is more powerful 
than Tanucci and all.’ These words of trust and resignation must 
have pleased Our Lord, and were not perhaps without influence on 
what followed. 
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When the Saint’s companions heard of this fresh blow they 
thought all was lost. Various plans for averting the catastrophe 
were suggested. Some thought it would be well to transform the 
Congregation, and so disarm their opponents. “ Since,” they argued, 
“the existence of a Superior General seems to be a violation of the 
royal decrees, why not constitute independent communities like those 
of the fathers of the Oratory ?!. In order not to seem useless to 
people who could not understand the use of missions, why not open 
colleges, preach lenten courses, widen the scope of the Institute ? 
Better submit to transformation than perish utterly.” But Alphonsus 
set his face uncompromisingly against all such projects. ‘“ God had 
sent us to preach to the poor,” he said again and again. “Let us be 
true to our vocation. The Oratorians are settled in the large towns 
and are doing good there; but in the small towns and villages 
where our houses are situated, what are we to do if we do not give 
missions? Nor are we a teaching order. As for giving lenten 
courses—never! The rhetoric of these select preachers does not 
form missionaries but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. Let us 
continue to be what we are, apostles of the poor.” 

But the Saint while praying to God, his only hope, did not fail 
to avail himself of the human means at his disposal for enlightening 
his judges. He summoned Father Blasucci from Sicily, to advise 
him. To win the favourable consideration of the King he sought 
the aid of the young Queen Caroline, who was at the time all-power- 
ful with her husband. He enlisted the most influential of the 
bishops on his side. Unfortunately Cardinal Sersale had died on 
June 24, 1775. Sersale had not been a strong man, and had been 
one of the “Crown” Cardinals, but his successor, Mgr. Serafino 
Filingeri, who was translated from the see of Palermo on Jan. 29, 
1776, was an even greater regalist. Majone advised Alphonsus to 
write to him all the same, but the Saint’s extreme delicacy of con- 
science made him hesitate. “I have a scruple to tell him I am glad 
at his exaltation,” he wrote to Father Majone in the letter of Jan. 23, 
already quoted, “when I am not glad, because I do not think him 
a man who can do much good to the diocese of Naples.” 

His old friend Mgr. Testa, who was a friend of Tanucci’s, he 
thought might do something. “It would be good also to see Mgr. 
Testa,” he wrote in the same letter to Majone, “and tell him of the 
desperate state in which we are; at least he might give you some 
advice. And if he wishes me to write to him, so that he may speak 


1 If such disloyal talk were at all common in Naples it may help to explain the 
suspicions of the Pontifical fathers when the Neapolitans accepted the Regolamento four 
years later. 
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to Tanucci in our favour, let me know. In the meantime you can 
tell him that now is the time to help us.” Majone wished Alphonsus 
to come to Naples and himself speak to Tanucci, but the Saint was 
too ill, although he said he would make the journey even at the risk 
of his life if it were really necessary.” * 

While the Saint was taking these prudent steps prayers were in- 
cessantly going up to heaven from all the houses of the Institute. 
Numerous convents of nuns united their supplications with his own 
and those of his religious. Friends of the fathers distributed alms 
to the poor, and had the holy sacrifice offered up for the safety of 
the Congregation. Alphonsus, strong in his trust in God, preached 
confidence to all. “Satan is bent on the ruin of our Institute,’ he 
said, “but God is with us. He will not allow His work to be 
destroyed. Prayer has always been our best defence; let us continue 
to pray and God will save us.” The Saint’s confidence was not in 
vain. At the very hour when Tanucci was digging the grave of the 
Congregation God put forth His hand, and the persecutor’s power 
was gone. 

For forty-two years the Marquis had held the reins of the 
Neapolitan government, ruling even the King himself. Ferdinand, 
who in 1776 was still only twenty-four years of age, submitted to his 
powerful Minister in all things, but Ferdinand’s wife, Maria 
Carolina of Austria, was of different mould. The young Queen, 
daughter of the Empress Maria Teresa, was as ambitious for power 
as Tanucci himself. It had been stipulated in her marriage contract 
that she should be admitted to the Council of State with a right to 
vote. This clause remained a dead letter until the year 1775; but 
after the birth of an heir to the throne’ the Queen insisted on her 
rights. Tanucci opposed her, fearing the Austrian influence of the 
Queen, and also the loss of his own monopoly of power; but the 
Queen managed to gain such influence over her husband and even 
over her father-in-law, Charles III. of Spain, that she obtained the 
removal of the omnipotent Minister. The man who had subjected 
the Church and the Sovereign Pontiff to the will of kings, saw his 
own power snatched from his hands by the hands of kings, and, 
worse still for his pride, by the hands of a woman. 

Tanucci’s fall was a most providential occurrence for the Con- 
gregation. On Nov. 4, 1776, Alphonsus communicated the important 
news to Father Blasucci in Frosinone: “ As something has happened 
in Naples,” he said, “ which has created great excitement I wish to 
give you full information on the subject. Our King, by an order 


1», Letter of Jan. 26, 1776, already quoted. 
* Charles Francis Duke of Apulia, who was born Jan. 4, 1775. 
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of his father the Catholic King received on Saturday, Oct. 26, sent 
on the following day, the 27th, to make known to the Marquis 
Tanucci the contents of the order from Spain. We do not know 
the contents of the despatch sent to Tanucci, we only know the con- 
tents of the despatch sent to the Marquis della Sambuca, son of Cam- 
poreale, of which I have a copy. The despatch runs as follows: 
‘The King having found in the person of your Excellency all the 
wisdom requisite (I omit some superfluous words) for affairs of State, 
as he has had proof in the discharge of your ministerial duty, has 
nominated you his Councillor of State, conferring on you at the same 
time the offices of Secretary of State and of Comptroller of the Royal 
Household, the superintendence of the Post, the management of 
allodial property, the junta of abuses, and administration of the 
property of the Jesuits, all hitherto exercised by the Lord Marquis 
Tanucci, together with the corresponding emoluments. Orders have 
been given to the Lord Marquis Tanucci to hand over to your Excel- 
lency all that belongs to his department—Naples, Oct. 26, 1776, 
Carlo:de. Marco” +)... The-Prince of CCamporeale has alsowreceived 
a despatch in which the King tells him that on account of his 
advanced age he dispenses him from coming to the Council of State, 
but for his services he grants him the favour of receiving the salary 
of a Councillor of State as long as he lives. This has much dis- 
pleased the Prince, but he is consoled at the advancement of his son. 

“ The blow to Tanucci is said to have come from Vienna and Rome, 
and even from France. Such is the world. The lord Tanucci re- 
mains Councillor of State and Minister of Foreign Affairs, but 
_ already I hear that foreign affairs will be given to Sambuca. You 
can imagine how all Naples is in confusion. May God make things 
turn out for His greater glory.” | | | 

The Saint will not say a single harsh word of a fallen enemy, 
but he could not but consider the fall of Tanucci as a special grace 
from God. ‘He wrote to Father Majone on the same 4th of Noy- 
ember: “I am joyful, because it seems to me that the Madonna will 
certainly bring us safe out of this storm. Do not fail to keep me 
notified about the matters which concern our safety. As for news of 
outside matters, a thousand things are being said as to what has 
happened or will happen in this great revolution which has taken 
place. But if you have any relevant news, do not fail to advise me 
of it. Meanwhile we are in the hands of God.” 

The fall of Tanucci however made little change in the regalist 
spirit of the Court. The chief concern of Ferdinand indeed, whose 


1 No doubt the old Latin patriarchal reverence made it seem unbecoming for a father 
to sit in Council under his son. | 
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education Tanucci seems to have culpably neglected, was hunting, 
but Queen Caroline, the sister of the Emperor Joseph II. and of 
Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was no less determined to make 
the Church a department of State than the degenerate Bourbon 
house into which she had married. When the family compact 
turned its attention from William Pitt to the Pope, and forced 
Clement XIV. by threats of schism to suppress the Society of 
Jesus, the Queen of Naples was mainly instrumental in persuading 
her mother, Maria Teresa, to make common cause with France and 
Spain. Later on, when she saw her sister Marie Antoinette perish 
on the scaffold, while the armies of the Revolution conquered 
Europe, and she and her husband clung tremblingly to Nelson as 
their one hope of safety from the terrible Napoleon, she began to 
understand that those who despise the authority of the Church will 
find their own authority despised, and that the omnipotence of 
Kings had produced the omnipotence of grape shot and the 
guillotine. 

The Marquis della Sambuca was as thoroughgoing a regalist 
as Tanucci himself, although more friendly to Alphonsus personally. 
“The new government,’ Alphonsus wrote to de Paula on Jan. 2, 
1777, “has just issued a decree on the subject of ordinations more 
rigorous than any of those that have preceded it. It prohibits the 
promotion to orders of anyone in a district where there are a 
hundred priests; or in a family in which there are already two 
priests, brothers or uncles of the candidate; or in a family unable to 
provide the other brothers with a portion equal to the patrimony re- 
quired by ecclesiastical law. In consequence of these prohibitions 
several promising young men who had already offered themselves to 
the Congregation cannot be received.”* Sambuca indeed had a 
favourable opinion of Alphonsus and his Institute, but the Saint 
could not avoid apprehensions lest the Minister might feel himself 
obliged after all to proscribe them, in order to save the State. 


1That there were too many priests in Naples can scarcely be denied. St. Alphonsus 
himself had written in 1756 in a public document (Letter 255): ‘‘ There are, it is true, 
many ecclesiastics—and would to God there were less—but very few are good workers.”’ 
The evil was that men were ordained simply to enjoy a benefice without true vocation. 
The remedy was for the bishops to examine more rigorously into vocations, especially 
of chantry priests. ‘‘ With regard to the ordinandi,’’ Alphonsus wrote to Cardinal 
Sersale on June 18, 1754, ‘‘make them understand that they must either give signs of 
true vocation, or take off the soutane, since the Church weeps for her ruin because 
many are admitted without vocation.’’ But the mechanical remedy of the govern- 
ment was no remedy at all, and was likely to do more harm than good. It is in cases 
where interest or custom prescribes that one member of every family must be a priest 
that the danger lies; while it is in families, generally those of a saintly mother, where 
several of the children or even all, become priests and nuns, as in St. Alphonsus’ own 
home, that vocations are truest and strongest. It is interesting in the case of St. 
Alphonsus’ Congregation to see how often two brothers came from one family.—T77r. 
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For eighteen months they had been awaiting the report of the 
implacable Procurator. All Naples was interested in the case and 
its strange delays, and looked forward eagerly to a termination — 
which seemed never to come in sight. The report was at last pre- 
sented to the King on February 13, 1777. It was more skilfully 

torded and more envenomed even than was anticipated, and it con- 
‘luded by definitely advising the suppression of the Congregation. 

The Procurator dealt in a few words with the question of the 
vineyard claimed by Sarnelli, and reported in favour of the 
claimant. Even granting, said the report, that the decree of 1752, 
gave a certain right of existence to the missionaries, they have long 
since lost it by their repeated violations of this same decree, and the 
property in view of the proscription of its holders returns by right 
to its former owner. Without insisting at too great length, however, 
on the interests of a private individual, the Procurator passed to an 
enumeration of the offences committed by the missionaries against 
the law, and the numerous abuses which existed in this Institute. 
He then enumerates these offences. Alphonsus had founded.a real 
religious society with rules, privileges, noviciate, house of studies, 
superiors, property—in short, with everything that characterised 
other religious bodies, and all this in defiance of the decree of 1752, 
which forbade them to form any religious society whatever. The 
fathers had added to their four tolerated houses a fifth house in 
the States of the Church where they hoarded their treasures. None 
of these charges were new, though they had not yet been adopted in 
a judilial document. But what was new, and in the temper of the 
time highly dangerous, was the further charge made against 
Alphonsus in the report, not merely of having founded a prohibited 
religious body, but of having planned to continue the Society of 
Jesus itself, an order condemned by all governments and dissolved 
by the Pope. “After an attentive study,” says the Procurator, “of 
the rule of the Most Holy Redeemer, I have found it to be very 
different from other religious rules, but absolutely conformable to 
the rule of the Jesuits.” He then proceeds to show the identity of 
the two rules. 

In the first place there was the same absolute government. “In 
the superior general,” he says, “I have recognised the despot who 
held sovereign sway over the Society. The essence of the Jesuit 
system was that the General was absolute master, with power to | 
banish from the Company any individual whatsoever, without regard 
to vows or to the length of time he had spent in religion. That was 
the secret of Jesuit government, and the factor which made that 
Society so formidable.” 
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Then there was the same ambition. “It is worthy of remark,” he 
continued, “that in the preamble of the rule it is stated that the 
subjects are to devote themselves to evangelising poor neglected 
souls, and then it proceeds to speak of spiritual exercises for ecclesi- 
astics and laity, and of preaching in the churches of the missionaries. 
It was thus that the Jesuits began humbly, but finished by mono- 
polising everything—preaching, spiritual exercises, the direction of 
schools, the direction of seminaries, the direction of secular con- 
fraternities, from which they were enabled to recruit followers with- 
out number. This too is what will be done by the so-called dis- 
ciples of the Most Holy Redeemer.” 

Finally, there was the same relaxed morality, so pernicious to 
Church and State. “ The Liguorian theology is built up entirely 
from Jesuit authors. It adopts their fundamental principles with 
all their fatal consequences.” The Procurator rejoicing in this 
great discovery becomes inflamed with holy zeal: “ The dangerous 
character of these impious doctrines,” he says to the King, “impels 
me to beg your Majesty to take the most energetic measures to crush 
them utterly. Probabilism must be destroyed. I do not fear to use 
strong language in addressing your Majesty because 1 am now 
pleading the cause of the moral teaching of Jesus Christ. If the 
ambition of certain priests who aspire to the title of founders—an 
ambition which has at all times led men to the greatest excesses—if 
such ambition, I say, tends to produce corruption of morals, it is 
for your Majesty, by employing fearlessly all the power which God 
has put into your hands, to remedy the evil.” 

The remedy was of course to put an end to the Congregation. 
The Procurator took care to answer beforehand any objection that 
might be raised on the ground of the services rendered by the mis- 
sionaries to the poor people of country districts: “ There is no need 
for new Congregations,” he says, “in a country which already con- 
tains more than sixty-five thousand priests. Besides it is for the 
bishops to provide for the instruction of country people as well as of 
the inhabitants of the towns, for all are part of their flock. It is to 
be hoped that the Court will not allow itself to be influenced by this 
specious pretext of the instruction of villagers. The worst things 
have had fair beginnings. No new sect has ever sprung up without 
disguising itself under the appearance of good, but time has always 
shown that fanaticism, ambition, and singularity have been the 
prime motives actuating their founders. From these premises the 
Procurator drew the following conclusions: “In the first place His 
Majesty should entrust:to some sound theologians the examination 
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of the Moral Theology of Alphonsus de’ Liguori, and after noting 
the innumerable errors subversive of Christian morality which the 
work contains, forbid all his subjects to read it. Secondly, pending 
this examination, the missionaries should not be allowed to hear 
confessions or preach; thirdly, ‘they should be denied all that 
properly constitutes a Congregation—Superiors, house of studies, 
noviciate, confraternities, privileges, and property. Lastly, the pro- 
perty at present possessed by them, excepting what had been justly 
claimed by private individuals—such as the Baron of Ciorani’s vine- 
yard, should be sold, and the proceeds devoted to forming a capital 
the interest on which may be paid during their lives to the members 
already in holy orders. The other subjects, especially the novices, 
should be sent home.” | | 

These measures, the report continued, were severe, but half 
measures would only aggravate the evil. “If your Majesty,” he con- 
cluded, “ does not adopt efficacious remedies, this new Congregation 
will increase progressively in spite of difficulties and opposition, as 
all the rest have done. The day will come when the triumphant 
and well-established missionaries will recount this present case as 
one of the glorious persecutions they had to suffer, and my name, 
which merits nothing but oblivion, will go down to history as the 
oppressor of their Institute. Men will read in their chronicles that 
the demon raised me up to destroy this Congregation, as he had 
raised up persecutors in all ages to fight against the works of God.” 

The irony of the Procurator has recoiled upon his own head, for 
the picturesque malignity of his report certainly does make an 
interesting page in the history of the Saint’s Congregation. Still he 
was only a little tin persecutor after all, though he gave the poor 
Saint many a sad and anxious hour, and added greatly to his crown, 
and perhaps he was right in saying that his name merits nothing but | 
oblivion. His success indeed was not what he expected, for the 
utter absence of all attempt at impartiality in his report, and his un- 
measured charges against one whom all Naples revered as a saint, 
produced a very unfavourable effect in the capital, and was not 
looked on with approval even by regalists themselves. 

This document with its ruthless conclusion very naturally brought 
consternation on the Saint’s companions and friends. But he would 
never abandon hope. “Hell has made a great effort,” he says in a 
letter to Blasucci, in Frosinone, of Feb. 21, 1777, “to destroy all our 
poor Congregation, but I trust ~.'. that all will turn’ to our 
good. . . . I beg you to keep the storm we are passing through 
from your subjects, so as not to terrify them.” The Procurator 
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wishes us to be suppressed as useless,” he said. “ That is his view— 
but it is not God’s. God will protect our work, which is all for His 
glory and for the good of souls. The King appreciates the value of 
our missions, and he will not adopt the opinions of our accusers.” 4 
All his hopes were in God, and he begged the religious houses and 
his friends amongst clergy and laity to join him in a crusade of 
prayer for the safety of his Order. He wrote to all his communi- 
ties to continue to recite the psalm Quz habitat in adjutorio Altissimi, 
the prayer of all others for a great crisis; he prescribed a fast every 
Saturday, an extra discipline every Monday, and gave repeated 
alms to the Poor Clares of Naples. Trusting then in God he could 
await the future without fear. 

The most pressing need of the moment was to secure an impartial 
trial, and the first step to this end would be to have the case trans- 
ferred from the Court of Abuses, to which Tanucci had unjustly 
assigned it, to the Royal Chamber, where the Congregation would 
have judges and not executioners. With this object he forwarded a 
petition to the Marquis della Sambuca, in which he pointed out the 
injustice that had been done. This motion was supported by a 


number of influential persons, including several bishops. On 
Feb. 21, he wrote to the Bishop of Girgenti, Cardinal Branciforte, 
who happened to be in Naples at the time: “ Your Eminence can 


easily obtain this favour from the Lord Marquis, which seems rather 
an act of justice than of favour. I hope at least this favour from 
the piety of your Eminence, before a different destination is given 
to the report, which might cause the total ruin of our poor Congre- 
gation. As far as I have been able to find out, the report is alto- 
gether against us. Besides other things, it says that my Moral 
Theology is according to the teaching of the Jesuits, and that I hold 
opinions contrary to the good of the State and contrary to the 
Gospel. My Moral Theology, besides being approved in Naples by 
both powers (civil and ecclesiastical), has been reprinted six times, 
and received with praise in Rome, Spain, Germany, and even France. 
As I have been privately informed, the report requests our lord the 
King, since my work is infected with errors, to forbid all the mem- 
bers of my Congregation to preach or hear confessions, until my 
Moral Theology is examined. If this be done, see how my brethren 
will be rendered useless both here in Naples and in Girgenti.” ” 

The Marquis della Sambuca, more just than Tanucci, listened to 
Alphonsus’ appeal, and was even anxious to do him a kindness. On 


1Tann. iv., 8. 
2Given in Tann. iv., 8 
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March 7, 1777, the King issued a decree ordering that the report in 
question should be sent not to the Court of Abuses, but to the Royal 
Chamber of Sanzta Chiara, from which the case should never have 
been removed. “I am glad to have done a service to Mgr. Liguori,” 
said the Marquis to the Bishop of Caserta. Alphonsus was over- 
enjoyed at the event. Two days later, on Mar. 9, he wrote to 
Father Majone, who had told him the good news: “ Benedictus 
Dominus Deus Israel, qui fecitt mirabilia solus! 1 have received 
your two letters which tell me of the double miracle.” And to 
Francis de Paula: “I do nothing but thank Jesus and Mary for so 
many graces that they give me in these last days of my life. I have 
been four days with a feverish cold on the chest, but am now better 
and without fever. From Naples we have good news about the 
Sarnelli case, for it has been sent back again to the Royal Chamber, 
in accordance with our petition. So things have changed face. 
Blessed be Jesus and Mary always.” ? 

This first success disconcerted the enemies of the Congregation 
who had looked upon victory as won. They had even gone so far 
as to report that the decree of suppression was already issued. 
Father de Paula wrote to Alphonsus to ask him if this were true. 
“Tt is altogether untrue,” the Saint replied on March 21; “the report 
has been spread by Sarnelli’s partisans. And do you make known 
everywhere that the story is completely false, since things are going 
very well indeed, as the report of the Fiscal Procurator Leone, which 
was so hostile to us has been sent to the Chamber. The chief charge 
in the report is against my Moral Theology, but I have drawn up a 
long memorial, in which I reply clearly to all the false charges 
made against my teaching.” 

The Saint now occupied himself day and night in refuting the 
Procurator’s calumnious charges. For the moment he became an 
advocate once more, to draw up his defence both to the attacks made 
against his Congregation, and the accusations against his moral 
teaching. How was it possible for him, an old man of eighty, worn 
out by sickness, and burdened with cares, to accomplish such a task 
in a few days? He himself was astonished: “I have been obliged 
to compose a memorial for the cause, of several sheets, for our de- 
fence,” he wrote to de Paula on March 27. “It is a miracle that I have 
not had a stroke.” We can make only a brief analysis of this 
double statement of defence, the fairness and weight of which offers 
a striking contrast to the sophistry and violence of the accusation. 


1 One of these was the re-transfer of the cause. It is not quite clear from the letters 
what was the other. ; 
2 Given without date, in Tann. iv., 8. 
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Treating of the question of the vineyard Alphonsus shows from 
the history of the foundation of Ciorani, supported by authentic 
documents, his incontestable right to Don Andrew’s donation, the 
emptiness of the claims made by the Baron, and his conspicuous bad 
faith in the settlement which he had at first accepted and then 
repudiated. Sarnelli now maintained that the missionaries, in con- 
sequence of the violation of the decree of 1752, had lost all rights— 
even the right to exist, so Alphonsus thought it well to reply in 
detail to his accusations. 

We are accused, he said in substance, of having begged, though 
mendicity was forbidden us. But what the decree really does for- 
bid us is begging from door to door like the Franciscans, and of 
this no one accuses us. The decree stipulates that we are to give 
our missions gratuitously, and we have never asked any contribution 
from the people we have evangelised. But we have not been forx- 
bidden to appeal to a benefactor in case of necessity. It so happens 
that the administrators of our property appointed by the King are 
unable to pay us the two carlins a day he accorded us, and under 
these circumstances we are at liberty to ask help of benefactors, so as 
not to die of hunger. The King had no intention of making a de- 
cree which would be contrary to natural equity and justice. 

We are accused of having founded a fifth house at Beneventum, 
although the decree authorises only four. The answer to this is 
extremely simple—the King legislated only for his own dominions. 
How can the Procurator possibly imagine that Charles III. wished to 
prevent us from establishing ourselves in Rome, Paris, or Germany, 
if in the course of time we are able to do so? 

We are accused of having erected a magnificent building at 
Beneventum which cost over a hundred thousand ducats (420,000), 
all of which came from the Kingdom of Naples. Yet according 
to the estimate of the experts, sent by the court, the house at Bene- 
ventum did not cost more than ten thousand ducats (42,000). From 
this amount half must be deducted for the labour of six of our 
brothers—masons and carpenters—who were occupied for eleven 
years on the building. Deduct still further the considerable sums 
given every year by Mgr. Pacca, Archbishop of Beneventum, and 
other benefactors of the neighbourhood—all of which is attested by 
the Prelate’s household—and it will be found that during the space 
of.eleven years we have been obliged to find only about three 
thousand ducats (4600) for the building. 

We are accused of having formed religious communities, with 
superiors, noviciate, and house of studies, in spite of the decree of 
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the Catholic King which expressly prohibited the erection of new 
communities. To this I reply that the word community has two 
meanings. It may signify a society of men united for a common 
object, or a society of men united together with the faculty of pos- 
sessing in common. The Catholic King (z.e., Ferdinand’s father, now 
King of Spain), took away this latter faculty, but he permitted us 
to live in common, in order to work together for the missions. But 
when men live in community they can no more do without a superior 
than a vessel can do without a captain. Moreover as the Superior 
General cannot live in four houses at the same time, local superiors 
are also necessary. Then again, since the subjects are not gifted 
with immortality, how is it possible without a noviciate to replace 
those whom God calls to Himself, and how is it possible without a 
house of studies to educate them and train them for missionary 
work? To say that the Catholic King allowed four houses of mis- 
sionaries, without also allowing superiors, noviciate, and house of 
studies to perpetuate the work of the missions, is to accuse him of 
acting without reason. 

Thus far the Saint’s arguments are triumphantly conclusive. 
But the really vulnerable point, and that on which the Procurator 
had laid greatest weight, turned on the Rule which had been ap- 
proved by Benedict XIV. Alphonsus touched on this part of the 
accusation with the greatest discretion. ‘Was not the Rule in mani- 
fest opposition with Charles III.’s decree, and had not the Procurator 
proved this?’ The Rule, replied the Saint, was approved by 
Benedict XIV. in 1749—three years before the decree of 1752. It is 
not surprising therefore that some of the articles of the Rule are 
in opposition with the decree. But these articles, such for instance 
as the right of acquiring and holding property, have remained a 
dead letter since the promulgation of the decree, which has guided 
us on these points since that time. The Procurator had sought to 
prove that the profession of the three vows of religion required by 
the Rule constituted a religious order, and thus were a formal 
violation of the royal edicts. But Alphonsus makes a distinction 
between solemn and simple vows. The latter do not, according to 
law, constitute a religious order properly so called. But the dis- 
tinction, though admitted by canon law, was not admitted by the 
royal edicts which prohibited the foundation of any new religious 
institute. Alphonsus knew perfectly well that he was on 
dangerous ground here, for he makes haste to leave—with a protest 
that the missionaries of whom he is the head are, and always will 
be, the faithful vassals of the King, whatever the Procurator may 
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say to the contrary. Still the fact remained that if the King meant 
by religious communities all those in which religious vows are taken, 
the houses of the Institute would be so far in contravention with 
the decree of 1752. The importance of this point will be seen 
later on. 

In his second document the Saint justified his Moral Theology. 
His opening words were as follows: “The Lord Fiscal Advocate 
has attacked my book on Moral Theology, saying that I am a fol- 
lower of the Jesuits and that I maintain probabilism, and that 
judged by my writings I am worse than Arius, and that my teaching 
is subversive of all morality. He adds that my teaching attacks 
the sovereignty and the sacred person of the Monarch, and that 
mine is a pernicious teaching, while he is defending the moral teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. From that he goes on to reprobate a number 
of doctrines 1n particular which are found in my writings. 

“Wherefore, in order to reply to the whole case distinctly, in the 
first part I will speak on the general charges, and in the second on 
the particular.! 


PRR bePARG 


“ Of the two general charges, namély, of my being a follower of the 
Jesuits, and of the system of probabilism taught by me. 


“With regard to my being a follower of the teaching of the 
Jesuits: in my published works I have declared myself opposed to 
them, both in Moral Theology as appears in my book, and in 
Scholastic, since in my dogmatic work on the Council of Trent 
(Session VI., in the treatise which I there add Ox the way in which 
Grace operates, sec. 2, pp. 109, sqq.), | have opposed the. teaching of 
the Jesuits. 

“With regard to the second general accusation that I teach pro- 
babilism: in many of my published works I have reproved pro- 
babilism, showing that one cannot with a good conscience follow a 
probable opinion merely because it is probable, since the probability 
of an opinion in favour of liberty, by itself, 1s not sufficient founda- 
tion to make the action lawful. For to act lawfully we must have 
moral certainty of the rightfulness of the action, which certainty 
probability alone cannot give.” | 

He then goes on to say that though in some earlier works he has 
used the term eguiprobable, yet neither can the equiprobable opinion 
in itself give sufficient certainty for a lawful action, and that what 


1 March 1777. 
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he does teach in his later works is this: “When there are two opinions 
equally probable, one for the law and the other for liberty, then the 
law is not promulgated. The opinion indeed in favour of the law 


is promulgated, but not the law itself, and when the law is not pro-. 
mulgated it cannot oblige.” 


“This opinion,” he continues, “that a law, in order to bind, 
must be promulgated is not mine; it is the common opinion of 
all the doctors, not only of the probabilists but of the probabiliorists, 
and especially of the Master, St. Thomas, who has been declared a 
Doctor of the Church, and is called ‘The Master’ in all Catholic 
schools; and St. Thomas teaches this not in one place but in different 
places, which I will note in this defence.” ? 


He then quotes the passages in question from St. Thomas, besides 
John Gerson, “the doctor most esteemed in France,’ Cardinal Gotti, 
Gonet, Habert, and Dominic Soto. “There are a thousand other 
authors,” he concludes, “who say the same, but what has most weight 
is the teaching of my special opponent, Father Patuzzi, and on this 
point of the promulgation of laws he does not scruple to declare: 
‘Consentiunt quidem omnes, promulgationem esse omnino neces- 
sariam ut lex virtutem obligandi obtineat. (AIl indeed agree that 
promulgation is altogether necessary for the law to have power to 


bind).” ? 


1eq., 1. 2, q. 90, a. 4, Unde promulgatio ipsa necessaria est ad hoe quod lex habeat 
suam vertutem. 

2 In this case the Saint seems to have followed Blasucci’s advice, by avoiding not only 
the word “ probabilism,” but even his own term “ equiprobabilism,” while at the same time 
making no compromise in teaching his doctrine. There seems indeed to have been a 
genuine confusion of mind among some of the opponents of the moral theologians. It is 
in fact not uncommon for people to object to doctrines without knowing what the doctrines 
are. No theologian ever taught that where there is question of right or wrong we may do 
a thing merely because we doubt whether it is a sin. Where there is question of breaking 
God’s law, to act with a doubtful conscience is always wrong. But there are means of 
laying aside the doubt. If we cannot settle it directly, we can settle it indirectly, by this 
principle: that God does not mean to bind us not to do a thing unless He tells us clearly 
not to do it; and if after proper study of the matter we find no clear obligation, then 
we are free. That is what St. Alphonsus means by saying that the law must be pro- 
mulgated in order to oblige. It is true that in municipal law, ignorance of the law does 
not excuse, but in municipal law it is a question of external penalties and the common 
good. Bond fide ignorance of the law would be a good defence against malice, and sin is 
a question of malice. We must remember that “the law” in questions of probabilism 
does not mean the broad principles of right and wrong, as exemplified in the Decalogue, 
nor the letter of the positive enactments of Church and State, but mostly remote deduc- 
tions from these broad principles, as applied to particular cases. It is the difference in our 
law between a statute as it leaves the wisdom (or unwisdom) of Parliament, and the same 
statute after the judges have been at it for twenty or thirty years. Our judges make pre- 
cedents which have the force of law until they are overruled by a higher court, but the 
decisions of moral theologians unless they are unanimous have no such binding force. If 
one of them says you may not do a thing, and another says you may, and the question 
seems an open one on its merits, then you are free till the Church decides otherwise. That 
is all that probabilism means. But the word probabilism was anathema to St. Alphonsus’ 
judges, who did not know what it meant. So he taught them what it meant, without using 
the word.—T'ranslator. 
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In his second part the Saint answered the particular charges 
made against his teaching. The Procurator, who lied boldly in every 
line of his report, accused him of deceit, because he allowed a priest to 
decline to admit any knowledge of what had passed in the confes- 
sional. Alphonsus took up his assertions one after another, dis- 
tinguished between what he really did teach and the Procurator’s 
perverted conception of it, and without yielding an inch of ground 
gave the Royal Chamber a theological lesson which made his 
opponents look foolish. 

Now to discuss adequately the great ethical question of what does 
and what does not, constitute an untruth would require not a para- 
graph or a page, but a volume. Nor is it a question for the bio- 
' grapher, but for the Catholic theologian, since anything said by St. 
Alphonsus on the subject is only the ordinary teaching of the 
Church. But as we still hear charges made on Puritan platforms 
of the iniquity of the Catholic priest evading the question when he 1s 
asked about the confessional, one would like to ask these critics for 
their solution of one or two cases of conscience : 

1. May it not be a grave sin for a professional man to betray a 
secret, and may not silence or refusal to answer be at times ‘equi- 
valent to betrayal? In which case what is a lawyer, doctor, banker, 
or even Nonconformist minister to do? 

2. If a mother, about to give birth to a child, asks if her son 1s 
safe when you know he has just been killed in battle, what would 
you say? 

3. If a madman asks you if there is a razor in the room (as theye 
is), what would you say? 

4. If an assassin asks a wife if her husband is hiding in the 
house (as he is), what is she to answer? 

5. If a Boxer asks a European disguised as a Chinaman if he isa 
European, what is he to answer ? 

6. Is it a sin to plead not guilty if you are guilty, or to say ‘not 
at home’ if you are at home? 

7. If your host ask you if you have enjoyed your dinner and 
you have not enjoyed it, what will you reply? 

8. If an artist asks you if you like his picture and you do not 
like it, what will you reply? 

g. Is it a lie to say “ Once upon a time there was an old woman , 
who lived in a shoe,” when no old woman ever lived in a shoe? 


When he has solved all these cases he is only on the very thres- 
hold of the subject. 


1 Added to the English edition. 
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Some of our readers may be surprised that the Saint, when 
accused of teaching nothing but Jesuit doctrine, and of making his 
fathers Jesuits in disguise, should have contented himself with deny- 
ing these allegations, without entering on a defence of.the Society. 
But they must consider the circumstances of the time. First of all, 
the Saint’s denials were true. The accusation that his fathers were 
only Jesuits under another name was of course absurd. But even 
as regards Jesuit teaching, while he was perfectly free to follow it on 
all points, since 1t was a lawful school of opinion in the Church, yet 
as a matter of fact he did not do so. The great bulk of Jesuit 
teaching of course he followed, because it was only the teaching of 
the Faith, and even on disputed points he has told us how much he 
was indebted to them, and especially to their great theologian, 
de Lugo, and has called them “the masters of morals.” Still he 
did not follow them in all things. In dogmatic theology, as he 
says in his memorial, he held strongly to grace efficax ab intrinseco, 
which most of them did not admit, and in morals he considered the 
ordinary probabilist formula too vague, and as giving a handle to 
charges of laxity, and even to laxity itself. Meanwhile the Society 
had been suppressed, not only by tyrannical governments, but by 
the Holy See, and even the new Pope did not feel strong enough to 
restore it. Nothing that St. Alphonsus could have said would have 
helped them, while if he had said anything in their favour his own 
Congregation would have been destroyed. The charge against him 
was that his Order ought to be suppressed, because they were only 
Jesuits under another name, and were following only Jesuit teaching. 
The simple answer was: We are not Jesuits under another name, 
nor are we following only Jesuit teaching.” To have gone further 
and have said: “ And even if we were that would be no reason for 
condemning us,” would have been useless to the Society, and an act 
of suicide on the part of Alphonsus himself. 

Would these two statements convince ‘the judges of the Royal 
Chamber? It was possible, but by no means certain, and so 
Alphonsus determined to leave no means untried to put his case be- 
fore the King, with whom the ultimate decision would rest. At his 
request the bishops of the dioceses in which his houses were estab- 
lished, together with a number of others interested in the missions, 
made representations to His Majesty on the subject. “Should the 
missionaries be suppressed,” the prelates declared, “we should lose 
the one great means which God has put into our hands to procure 
the spiritual welfare of our flocks.” Majone and the lawyers, too, 
counted much on the arguments, but still more on the reputation of 
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the Saint. They urged him, therefore, to make the journey to 
Naples where his presence alone might overthrow the enemy. 

To these and other entreaties from the fathers, Alphonsus re- 
plied on Sept. 2, 1777: “ Anyone who saw me in the miserable state 
in which I am, would not, I am sure, have the courage to tell me to 
come to Naples to visit the President, the Cardinal, Sambuca, and 
Paoletti. My coming would only serve to collect a crowd of little 
ragamuffins round me, to see if what was in the carriage was dead 
or alive. It is no good thinking of it, because I cannot believe that 
my coming would help the cause. It is better that I should not 
speak to the President, because he would begin to contradict me at 
the very first word. Sambuca would do nothing but look at my 
bent neck and all my body crippled; nor would he understand what 
I say, because it is with difficulty that I can put my thoughts to- 
gether, since my head is gone, and I cannot properly articulate my 
words. What good either could I do by seeing the Cardinal? 
These are all beautiful fancies, beautiful, but still fancies. I am 
ready to give my life for the Congregation, but not by doing things 
which I think useless. Let us put ourselves in the hands of God, 
who knows better than we do how to defend this cause which is more 
His than ours.” ? 

Meanwhile the adversaries were considerably disconcerted by the 
Saint’s memorial, and not a little perplexed as to their best course of 
action. They saw that it would be difficult for them to prove their 
accusations, and on this account would have liked to ask for still 
further time. On the other hand any additional delay would be cer- 
tain to weaken the effect produced by the Procurator’s report. 
Finally they made up their minds to take the chances of a trial, 
and their lawyers arrived duly in great pomp at Naples. No less 
than seven advocates appeared in court to represent Sarnelli and 
Maffei, to say nothing of the Fiscal Procurator, “but Alphonsus,” 
says Tannoia, “did not multiply advocates and attorneys” (like a 
sensible man). He reinforced their efforts however by prayer and 
penance. But once more Naples was true to its reputation for 
eternal lawsuits. At the last moment even the seven advocates 
-grew doubtful about their chances of success, and after consulting 
their clients asked for another adjournment. The issue still ap- 
peared so doubtful that Alphonsus did not feel justified in opposing 
this, and the case was once more put at the bottom of the list. None 
the less this further adjournment was a moral victory for the accused. 


1Tann. iv., 8. 
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Alphonsus had at any rate a breathing time. “ Il tempo é galan- 
tuomo—Time is a gentleman,” he said with the proverb, “and 
serves the cause of the persecuted wonderfully.” Meanwhile he 
employed the interval before the reopening of the case by working 
with all his might to strengthen his position in the Papal States, so 
as to prepare a harbour of refuge for himself and his Congregation 
in the event of further storms. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
In the Papal States.—1776-1777. 


LPHONSUS was too large-hearted and too catholic-minded 
A to confine his zeal within the borders of a single state. We 
have seen how in his youth he longed to carry the Gospel to the 
ends of the earth. His early disciples were bound by vow to preach 
the Faith among the heathen, whenever their superiors saw fit to 
send them. He hoped that his Congregation would spread all over 
Europe. This would seem to have been in his mind as early as 
1764, when indicating in his constitutions the manner of corres- 
ponding with superiors or subjects, he supposes letters to be 
addressed to houses in Turin, Vienna, Madrid, and Cologne. More- 
over we have just seen that, when accused of having violated the 
laws of Naples by founding a fifth house at Beneventum, he asked 
his accuser how the King could mean to forbid him from founding 
houses in Rome, Paris, or Germany. Alphonsus, like his holy 
director Falcoia, felt that the tree they had planted was destined to 
spread its branches over the whole world. | 

Meanwhile, however, there were many obstacles to the expansion 
of the Institute. The regalist government, by limiting the number 
of houses belonging to it, prevented the subjects from increasing as 
they otherwise would have done. Then again Neapolitans are too 
much attached to their native soil to leave it willingly. Finally 
expansion required resources, and these were utterly lacking. But 
God seconded Alphonsus’ zeal by employing an efficacious means 
for removing religious from the land of their birth—that is to say, 
by expelling them from it! Persecutions serve for the dissemination 
of preachers through the world, just as storms serve to carry the 
seed far from the parent-stem. Maffei’s attacks against the house 
of Iliceto had induced the Saint to found the house of St. Angelo, 
which was the first outside the Kingdom. A still more pressing 
danger had but recently forced him to accept the foundation at 


1 And at that time there was raised a great persecution against the Church which 
was at Jerusalem, and they were all dispersed through the countries of Judea and 
Samaria, except the Apostles. . . They therefore that were dispersed went about 
preaching the word of God.—<Acts viii. 1-4. 
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Scifelli, though he did not quite know how his subjects there were 
to live. Now that he found himself on the brink of destruction he 
realised the absolute necessity of establishing his Congregation 
solidly outside Naples, if it were not to perish. 

His ideas on the matter were expressed in a letter to a father at 
Scifelli—either de Paula or Cajone, probably the former—on 
May 30, 1776: “ Padzve mio,’ he said, “the Neapolitan houses, except 
that of Beneventum, will be of little or no service for putting the 
Congregation on a firm footing. They do not form a single body, 
_and only hold together with difficulty. For the present we must 
maintain them as well as we can, but let us speak clearly: if the 
Congregation does not establish itself outside the Kingdom of 
Naples it will never be a Congregation. Your Reverence has been 
called by God with an extraordinary vocation to help this Congre- 
gation. I am at the end of my life, and but little time remains to 
me. It 1s you, who remain, who have to think of building it up.” 

Another and still greater reason for establishing the Institute 
outside the kingdom of Naples lay in the necessity of maintaining 
the rule. Alphonsus was convinced that without the observation of 
the rule approved by the Church the Congregation would speedily 
become extinct. For this-reason he never ceased to enjoin regular 
observance on his subjects. But the regalist government of Naples 
absolutely refused to give the ereguatur to his Institute, and indeed 
his rule approved by the Church was on several points in contra- 
diction with the Neapolitan laws and royal decrees. It could not be 
publicly observed or defended without serious risk. Whenever the 
Rector Major punished some refractory subject who violated the rule 
he rendered himself liable to be denounced to the Government, for 
imposing obligations opposed to the laws of the land. On the other 
hand, were the Congregation established beyond the confines of 
Naples, it would come under the jurisdiction of the Pope in tem- 
poral as well as spiritual matters, and the rule would be recognised 
_as being legally as well as canonically binding on its members. 

The establishment of the Congregation in the Papal States was 
necessary then, in the first place to secure a place of refuge in the 
event of a dissolution which was always possible, and in the second 
as a means of maintaining and strengthening the interior life of the 
Institute. Influenced by these reasons, Alphonsus determined to 
add a third foundation to those of St. Angelo and Scifelli. After 
an unsuccessful attempt at Ceprano, he turned his eyes to Torrice, 
which, like Scifelli, was situated in the diocese of Veroli. In his 
anxiety to secure his object he wrote in the letter of May 30, above 
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quoted: “ The Bishop of Veroli has great esteem for the person of 
your Reverence, but the Bishop is old. Wherefore finish these mis- 
sions, and speak to the Bishop. And 1f it is necessary also to speak 
to the Pope, who has much affection for me, let us not lose time.” 
But while he was trying to overcome the difficulties in the way of a 
house at Torrice, Divine Providence brought him to a town of which 
neither he nor his followers had thought. 

On a high hill in the same diocese of Veroli stands Frosinone, a 
commercial town of about eight thousand inhabitants, and a place of 
“some importance. During the three years the fathers of the Most 
Holy Redeemer had been established at Scifelli they had given 
missions throughout the diocese, except in this town. Yet Frosinone 
needed a mission at least as much as its neighbours. But its in- 
habitants did not want the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
They were too simple for them, though they might be good enough 
for the peasants of Scifelli. Zey were educated Romans, and did 
not want men who spoke with a Neapolitan accent. But the bishop, 
Mer. Giacobinm1, whose zeal we have seen, took a different view, and 
announced that in the month of June, 1776, he would send the 
fathers to give a mission at Frosinone. All sorts of objections were 
made by the inhabitants. The time was ill ‘chosen; there was no 
house for the missionaries, and so forth. But the bishop took no 
notice and soon, to the displeasure of the town, eight missionaries 
made their appearance, headed by Francis de Paula. 

They were given a very unfriendly reception. A small uncom- 
fortable house was all that was provided, and no one met them on 
their entrance into the town. When the mission opened it was 
attended only by a little group at the bottom of the church. Father 
de Paula nevertheless spoke with all the energy and charity of a 
true missionary. The few who went to hear him were so struck by 
his preaching, and described his eloquence in such glowing colours, 
that next day the church was nearly filled with a critical but still 
expectant audience. The day after the building could not hold all 
that came. Coldness now gave place to enthusiasm. The mayor, 
clergy, and leading men of the place visited the missionaries, to 
excuse themselves for the previous discourteous reception. The 
fathers were taken from their miserable lodging and installed in a 
good house near the collegiate church. The mission was attended 


1The Papal States were divided into twenty administrative districts: The Comarca 
(Rome itself), six Legations, four of which were generally known as Romagna, and 
thirteen delegatious, of which Frosinone was one. In the last days of the temporal 
power, besides Rome itself, the delegations of Frosinone, Civita Vecchia, and Viterbo 
were almost all that was left. 
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by crowds, not only in the principal church, but in the other 
churches of the town. Separate spiritual exercises were given to 
different classes of the citizens, and the result of all was that the 
place was stirred to its depths. Even those who had asked for 
more distinguished missionaries proclaimed that they had never 
listened to preachers more eloquent, or apostles more full of zeal. 
Father Francis de Paula was obliged to defer the closing ceremony 
for four days on account of the great number of penitents, and 
announced that the papal blessing would be solemnly given on 
June 20, the feast of St. Silverius, Pope and Martyr, native and 
principal patron of Frosinone. 

But before the feast arrived the inhabitants gave the missionaries 
a striking proof of their attachment and gratitude. At the gates 
of the town stands a chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Graces—a 
miraculous Madonna held in veneration throughout the district. 
This sanctuary was served by the Discalced Augustinians, but they 
had not the means to build a proper monastery, and had for some 
time thought of giving up the foundation. It happened that while 
the mission was going on a general chapter of the Augustinian Order 
was being held in Rome, and on the 17th of June, three days before 
the deferred closing of the mission, a letter came from the chapter 
announcing the abandonment of the hospice, and handing it over to 
the town. The magistrates at once determined with the general 
approval to offer the foundation to the missionaries. 

Francis de Paula knew that Alphonsus was most anxious to 
establish another foundation’ in the Papal States, and Frosinone 
was in many respects a desirable situation. The air is pure, com- 
munications are easy, the sanctuary possessed some revenues, and 
there was reason to hope for further resources. The missionary 
then announced that he would accept the sanctuary if the muni- 
cipality offered it to the Congregation, and if the Bishop of Veroli 
confirmed the gift.. The Council at once met, agreed to offer the 
foundation, and sent two of their number to Veroli for the bishop’s 
consent. The latter objected that the fathers would be unable to 
live on the slender resources of the sanctuary, but the delegates 
replied that the fathers were content to do their best. The prelate 
then gave a willing consent, promising that the act of foundation 
should be sent on the feast of St. Silverius. 

When the feast arrived Frosinone was crowded. Father de . 
Paula gave the papal blessing, thanked the inhabitants for the zeal 
they had shown during the mission, and for their affection towards 
the missionaries, and announced that a procession would be formed 
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to go to the chapel of Our Lady of Graces, where the bishop’s dele- 
gate would put the fathers in possession. This was done amid the 
ringing of bells, the discharge of little cannons, and the joyous cries 
of the multitude. Two days later Alphonsus received a letter from 
the Council of Frosinone, in which they announced the gift of the 
hermitage by the town, and after speaking of his missionaries in 
terms of high praise, asked that Fathers de Paula and Costanzo, to 
whom all the inhabitants had a special affection, might be sent to 
make the foundation. 

This letter brought joy to Alphonsus’ heart. “I can do nothing 
but thank Jesus and Mary,” he wrote to de Paula, “ for the favours 
they are giving me in these last days of my life.””* He wrote a grate- 
ful letter to the magistrates of Frosinone for their kindness. He 
acceded to the request that had been made, and appointed Father 
Francis de Paula superior of the house of Frosinone, with Father 
Costanzo tohelp him. Later on in the autumn he sent Father Isidore 
Leggio, and, as we shall see, Blasucci to. Frosinone, and Father 
Amati to Scifelli, where Diodato Criscuoli was superior. He now 
possessed three houses in the Papal States, refuges in case of violent 
persecution from the regalists of Naples, happy retreats where his 
religious might follow in peace the holy rule which the Church had 
given them. 

But the new foundations were to bring a new series of anxieties 
in their train. In Naples the main difficulty consisted in keeping the 
Congregation from dying. In the Roman States it was hard to get 
it to begin to live. The little community at Scifelli was already in 
straits. At Frosinone the hermitage adjoining the chapel was com- 
posed of only two or three rooms, so that the construction of a new 
monastery was imperative. The revenues attaching to each of 
these houses amounted to the insignificant sum of some fifty ducats 
(410) a year. Where were the further funds to build houses and 
maintain them to come from? In Italy the expenses of divine 
worship are heavy, while the offerings of the worshippers are practi- 
cally zz. Neither are missions of any avail to help the missionaries 
to live; for the people are disposed to believe that it 1s more 
blessed to receive than to give. Under such conditions, the secular 
priest lives by the altar, that 1s to say, by his benefice, but the 
religious who have no benefices must live on the revenues of their 
communities or starve. Hence Alphonsus required for all his 
foundations an income which would suffice for the support of twelve 
fathers and seven lay-brothers. The missionaries in the Roman 
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States might perhaps have been able to get a little help from the 
kingdom of Naples; but Alphonsus strictly forbade them to ask for 
anything whatever, even for intentions for masses, from their 
Neapolitan benefactors, for fear of giving any justification to the 
Procurator di Leon, who was accusing the fathers of carrying off all 
the money in the country. The Saint was therefore obliged to 
provide from his own pensions and whatever offerings he could 
collect, for all the expenses of the construction and maintenance of 
the new houses. In the letters written by him during this period he 
is obliged to speak continually of these money questions. 

Another serious difficulty was that of finding subjects who were 
willing to leave the kingdom. The Neapolitan regarded himself as 
an exile, if he crossed his own frontiers, and in the present case to 
leave Naples for one of those two poverty-stricken houses was like 
going into the desert to die. There was plenty of scope for mis- 
sions, and the superiors were constantly asking for reinforcements, 
but out of some hundred missionaries 1n the Neapolitan houses very 
few were willing to leave the kingdom. “We must remember,” 
the Saint wrote to de Paula in a letter quoted in the previous 
chapter, “that to get one of our fathers to go to Romagna? we have 
to make forty days’ prayer, and some will not go at all, because no 
one wants to leave his mamma.” (Perche ognuno non si vuol partire 
da mamma). He even thought of asking the bishop of Veroli to 
adopt those Neapolitan candidates whom, as we have seen, he could 
not receive on account of the new restriction on ordinations (sugra. 
p. 401), and so ordain them altogether for the Papal States. 

But if the fathers were unwilling, their relations were’ even 
worse. “ Here there is no one who will go to Romagna,’ Alphonsus 
wrote to de Paula, Oct. 9, 1777, “and I cannot force them, for fear of 
some accusation (to the government). . . . It consoles me that 
Father Leggio is back with you. I hear that his brother has pro- 
bably already petitioned the King for his return to Naples. If any 
order comes it must come into my hands, and then we will consult 
together about the matter. Meanwhile it would be well for him to 
write to his brother not to torment him any more. If his brother 
writes to me any more I shall always answer that he must write to 
Father Leggio himself. . . . Would to God I could give all my 
pension to you over there, but ] am here at Nocera where there is 
nothing at all for us. Lately I had to contribute 92 ducats for pro- . 


i Jan. 2, 1777. St. Alphonsus in his letters constantly speaks of the Papal States 
in general as Romagna. Strictly speaking Romagna was. only the four northern 
Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, and Ravenna. 
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visions, besides the expenses of the carriage, servants, and other 
things necessary for the lawyers, who make this their country-house ! 
I have sent for Father Grossi to return, for his father came 
here furious, demanding his son. If I had not done so I should 
have had an appeal (to the King). Pray Our Lord that in so many 
vexations and contradictions I may not lose my head altogether.” 

Again he wrote to de Paula on Oct. 12: “ Father Grossi must go 
to Naples at once, for his father came here like a fury, saying that 
he wanted his son. . . . As Grossi did not wish to come I had to 
write to him to come without delay, because his father went away 
saying that if his son did not come he should appeal. And if the 
court issued an order for all the fathers in Romagna to return, what 
should we do? ”? 

But in addition to the material difficulties which met him 
the holy founder had to face a new danger in the States of the 
Church. Alphonsus had hoped that in planting his Congregation 
beyond the frontier he would find a more favourable ground 
for the observance of the rule, but he soon saw that although there 
was in fact more liberty to observe the whole rule it was less easy 
to maintain the spirit of the Institute, and especially that apostolic 
simplicity which had hitherto been characteristic of his religious. 
There was reason for fear lest pressure from bishops and people, 
poverty, the example of others, and ambitious desires to raise the 
Congregation in men’s eyes, might lead the fathers to undertake 
work forbidden by their rule. Then again, would the subjects when 
removed from the cradle of the Institute preserve the spirit of union 
with their brethren and of submission to their Superiors? There 


1We hear a great deal nowacays of the paternal governments of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but to expect the King of Naples to bring home any member of a family from 
abroad when the rest of the home circle felt the want of his society, seems carrying 
fatherliness to excess. The patria potestas, as we see in Mr. Marion Crawford’s pic- 
tures of Roman life, seems to have been handed down among the upper classes in 
Central and Southern Italy with but slightly diminished strength from the earliest 
classicaltimes. If some of its manifestations, as in the text, seem strange to us, it 
had its good side, in the veneration and love of sons for their fathers, of which we see 
such a beautiful instance in St. Alphonsus’ own life. 


With us, except in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, the unit of society is no 
longer the family but the individual, and it may be doubted if we are any better for 
the change. We base our claims to religious education, for example, on the old- 
fashioned ethical doctrines about the religion of the family, and parental control, 
whereas, among the working classes at any rate, the family, whether for religion or 
anything else, and parental control, have practically ceased to exist. Boys and girls in 
that class run wild from the earliest age, and the home life on which our civilisation, 
and all civilisation, is based, among a large section of the population is coming to an 
end. The writer of this note knows a case in the North of England, not by any means 
sui generis, of a burly collier going to a magistrate to ask for a protection order 
against his son, aged fourteen, who had threatened to kill him! We can balance this 
against Signor Grossi begging the king to send him back his son, if we are inclined to 
feel too superior.—-Z’'r. 
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were certain indications which seemed to give weight to these appre- 
hensions. 

In the establishment of these two houses God had made use of 
Father Francis de Paula, whom we must now make better known to 
our readers on account of the important part he is destined to | 
play in these closing years of our Saint’s life. He was at this time 
forty years of age, twenty of which he had passed in the Congre- 
gation. The Saint had received him in spite of the opposition of 
his family and the Bishop of Muro. He was a learned and pious 
religious, an eloquent and zealous missionary, and had the gift of 
winning the esteem and confidence of all classes of the people, as 
we have seen exemplified at Frosinone.. When other fathers were 
showing their childish spirit of attachment to Naples and their 
family, de Paula never held back from leaving his country, nor 
shrank from the hardships attendant on a new foundation. He was 
therefore specially well qualified to direct new houses, and to 
establish the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer on a firm 
footing in the States of the Church. 

Such was Alphonsus’ thought in assigning to Bas this responsible 
position. Yet he had certain misgivings, for the father, with all 
his good qualities, had two failings—an enterprising spirit pushed 
at times to rashness, and a too absolute confidence in his own judge- 
ment. Feeling his own powers he was disposed to act with too 
much independence and to chafe at admonition. With a more com- 
plete detachment from self-will he would, lke St. Francis Xavier, 
have received with reverence his Superior’s letters, even if he did not 
like St. Francis read them. on his knees. But he was one of those 
perhaps who feared that old age was weakening his Superior’s 
power of leadership, and an old-standing opposition existed between 
him and the more conservative school represented by Villam. If 
he had supernaturalised his natural energy as completely as his 
Founder had done he might have been a saint like him, but he did 
not. His natural failings, especially ambition and self-will, per- 
sisted, and, as we shall see, his career was a strange and stormy one 
from this time forth. 

His defects, however, had hitherto been but little noticeable, but 
they were now brought into relief. Alphonsus saw that his sub- 
ordinate entertained views of his own about the Congregation, and 
that he would not have been sorry to raise it up in the eyes of the 
world by giving it less humble work and a less obscure position. De 
Paula, when made first superior of Scifelli in June 1773, began to 
wish the Congregation to have a house in Rome, and wrote to the 
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Saint to that effect: “I have read your long letter,’ Alphonsus 
answered in March (1774?), “but I do not at all approve of your 
reasons for a house in Rome, and I have answers to all of them. 
But what is the use of losing time when we see that God does not 
will it ?”? De Paula had feared that with the Saint’s death the 
Neapolitan government would suppress the Congregation, and all 
would be lost. But Alphonsus answered that the King of Naples 
would not suppress the Congregation as long as it maintained its 
primitive fervour, and gave good missions. . “ So then,” he said, “ all 
our permanence depends first on God, and after that on our own 
good conduct. Let us therefore be careful to remain united to God, 
observe our rule, be charitable to all, patient in our privations, and 
above all be humble, because a little pride may destroy us.” 

Wiee-cive» the “next «paragraph in the letter also,’ ‘because. it 
throws much light on de Paula’s character: “ And meanwhile I beg 
your Reverence as long as you hold the office of superior there to be 
humble and courteous with all, especially on the missions, and to 
show all charity-to our brethren. They find themselves in privations, 
far from Naples and their families, so you must be very, very charit- 
able to them. I repeat this because your Reverence, while full of 
good intentions and good conduct, has not good health. You suffer 
from depression, and this makes you burdensome to your brethren. 
This was the only defect that was noticed in you when you were 
Rector/omst- Angelo.” 

In 1776 de Paula accepted, as did Father Criscuoli, superior of 
Scifelli, invitations to preach the Lent in the dioceses of Aquino and 
Sora.’ Poverty may have had something to do with this, and a 
desire to please the bishops. Still it was against the rule, and 
Alphonsus forbade the proposed sermons. “Don Francesco mio,” 
he wrote in January, 1777, “I have received your letter about the 
Lent sermons. It is true there may be some reason to accept them, 
on account of the necessitous circumstances in which we find our- 
selves; but I for one do not wish to break a rule laid down with so 
much insistence by our Father Falcoia. And in fact there are the 
strongest reasons for the contrary course. Let us leave things to 
God and He will never allow us to want a piece of bread.” 

On Jan. 14 he wrote to Father Criscuoli in Scifelli: “ Don 
LDiodato mio, I have heard that your Reverence has accepted preach- 
ing the Lent at Isola in the diocese of Sora, and Father de Paula 
that of Atina in the diocese of Aquino. It displeases me that you 
did not make this proposal known to me before accepting it. I 


1 These two Dioceses are now united, 
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know that these lenten stations were not sought for by our subjects, 
but offered by the communes. All the same I do not wish your 
Reverence or any of our Congregation to preach any Lent, especially 
in the kingdom, because our rule forbids it, and it may be an occa- 
sion of resentment to those who have claims to preach these sermons. 
In any case your Reverence must seek to excuse yourself with Mgr. 
de Sora, and Father de Paula with the Bishop of Aquino, making 
known to them my prohibition, and the observance of the rule which 
I require. I wish you to attend solely to the holy missions. It is 
these that God wishes from us, and not Lenten sermons, whatever 
be the importunities of the communes or the bishops.” 

Still the Saint was very anxious not to offend these bishops, 
to whom he was under great obligations, and on Feb. 15, of the same 
year, he wrote to Father de Paula: “Mgr. de Sora has written a 
letter full of complaints, saying that our fathers had promised the 
Lenten course, and then abandoned it altogether. He asks that at 
least the fathers may go and give some sermons, or at any rate some 
instructions. . ... I beg your Reverence then to go and see Mgr. de 
Sora, to whom moreover we are under obligations. It would dis- 
please me if he remained put out. If, after taking counsel with 
Father Blasucci, you can give him some exercises this Lent, to appease 
him, [ agree to all that Father Blasucci decides. I embrace the 
latter, but do not write to him, so as not to multiply letters. In this 
matter tell him that I leave it all to him.” 

There was indeed danger in those troubled times of the loss of 
the primitive fervour and simplicity of the Institute. Especially 
had some laxity begun to appear in the manner of giving missions, 
so that in November 1776 the Saint was obliged to write an im- 
portant circular of warning : 

“My fathers and brothers in Jesus Christ,” he said, “ you see the 
great straits in which we are. We see ourselves opposed by enemies 
so powerful, that if God does not protect us the Congregation is 
destroyed. All this is the work of the devil, who wishes to see all 
this great work of the missions come toanend. . . . Butall hell 
cannot hurt us if we are faithful to Jesus Christ. This is the subject 
I wish to put before you. 

“As the time for going out on mission is at hand I think it 1s 
good to bring these recommendations of mine before you, both for 
your good, and for the good of souls. If we preserve the spirit of 
the work, the work will preserve us. - 

“ The superior of the mission must be appointed by the Rector of 
the house when he himself is not superior, and he shall make this 
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appointment without regard to seniority of profession. The 
superior is to be the first to keep the rule. He shall not choose for 
himself the most important duties, but those for which he is best 
fitted. He shall be the first to rise in the morning, and after the 
meditation see that the fathers go all together to the church. He 
shall show the greatest charity and cordiality towards all. 

If there is a crowd in the church the confessors shall hear the men 
first and then the women, especially on Sundays and feast days. 

“T wish the fathers not to accept on mission presents of linen or 
confectionery (dolct), even if they are not going to make use of them 
during the mission. They must observe, too, the ancient customs 
about the quality of the food. I forbid them to receive presents of 
game, chickens, expensive fish, and the like, or any kind of pastry. - 

We gain more by good example and exact observance in such 
kiitos than by preaching itself. . . . Let everyone abstain at table 
from asking for anything. This would be a great scandal. It is 
for the superior to look after the wants of each one. 

“In preaching or instructions we must always speak with respect 
of all men, and especially of the clergy and noblemen of the place. 
When a priest wishes to go to confession let everything be laid 
aside so as to hear him. 

“Let the superiors be attentive to see that the preaching is 
simple, without affected tones, nonsensical stories, or high-sounding 
phrases. They must correct and punish those who fail in this re- 
spect, and if they do not amend they must be forbidden to preach, 
even in the middle of a mission. It is simplicity which has made 
our missions succeed up till now. He who is pretentious and puts 
himself forward for any work must be forbidden that work, and 
such conduct must be looked on as a scandal. He who puts himself 
forward will produce no fruit, for God does not give His grace to 
pride. On missions we do not leave the house to preach and appear 
in public, but only to obey our superiors and gain souls for Jesus 
Christ. . . . It would be better-to give up missions than to give 
them with the loss of our own interior spirit, and with little edifi- 
cation to others. 

“T charge the consciences of the Rectors to see to the exact ob- 
servance of the ten days’ retreat that each subject has to make every 
year according to the rule, and to see that it is made before they 
begin the missions. They must make it uninterruptedly, unless 
there is an evidently necessary reason to the contrary, because the 
rule wishes it to be continuous. 

“If we have no interior spirit ourselves we cannot give it to others, 
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wherefore everyone who is at home must make his day of retreat 
every month. Some say they suffer from melancholy. These 
humours will pass away, if they speak to God. I also recommend 
the brothers’ monthly retreat. They have greater need of it than the 
fathers, because of the distractions of the work of the house. 

“In every house there must be a. zelator according to the old 
custom. He must be a subject of mature age and prudent, and 
every Monday must be held his chapter of faults. The admonitor 
must tell me 1f this is not done. 

“T forbid subjects to keep as their own, linen, snuff, dolcz, or 
anything else, under any pretext whatever. I took an oath not to 
allow this, as you know. Everything then addressed to subjects is 
to be given to the Rector, or the superior of the mission; and every 
Rector must remember the oath he took when entering upon his office. 
This oath maintains poverty and preserves the common life. 

“Rectors must be careful not to overload their subjects with so 
many novenas, triduos, and such like. To be too much out of the 
house brings dissipation of spirit, and injures the health. 

“Every month the account of conscience is to be taken without 
fail, and the Rectors must pay attention to this, because this rule is 
little observed. I wish the admonitors to see that this is done, and 
if it is not, to write to me. 

“The superiors of the houses where there are students are not to 
distract them from their studies by sending them out to preach... . 

“Every month a consultation must be held in the house 
according to the rule, and an account rendered of expenses and 
receipts. Let us not fail in this and give private subjects reason to 
complain. | 

“In case of breaches of observance, I mean in serious matters, if 
the subject is corrected and does not amend, I must be informed of 
the matter so that I may remedy it. Our faults give me more fear 
than all the persecutions. I pray all such to fear lest Our Lord may 
drive them away as He has driven away more than one. I love all 
my brethren, but the imperfect who will not amend I cannot put up 
with. It would give me scruples, and I cannot lose my soul for 
anyone. } 

“TI wish this letter to be read in chapter before all the members 
of the community, that each one may attend to his duty. Let it be 
kept and read every year in'the month of October before beginning | 
the missions.” * 

The Saint then was not without uneasiness as to the future of his 
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Congregation in the dangers that threatened not only from without 
but from within. But there was one man in whom he had perfect 
confidence, a confidence which was deserved—Father Peter Paul 
Blasucci, brother of a saint, and himself a great servant of God. 
Unfortunately Blasucci was wanted everywhere, and could only be 
in one place at atime. He had been for many years the mainstay of 
the work in Sicily, but as we saw in the last chapter * Alphonsus had 
been obliged to summon him from Sicily early in 1776, in order to 
have the benefit of his advice and help in the desperate state of the 
Congregation. Alphonsus thought of entrusting the task of making 
a compendium of his Moral Theology to his faithful lieutenant, 
but subsequent events put an end to the proposal. The Saint then in 
the autumn of 1776 appointed Blasucci visitor of the houses in the 
Roman States, and fixed his residence at Frosinone, side by side 
with Father de Paula, his cousin and friend. “ How happy I am to 
know that you have already arrived,’ the holy Founder wrote to 
him on Oct. 24, 1776, “and that these two houses are under you. If 
I did not know that your Reverence was there I should have much 
less confidence.” Earlier in the same letter he shows his sad fore- 
bodings. “I imagine,” he says, “that I see our Congregation as a 
little barque in the midst of the sea, beaten on by many winds, and 
I am waiting for God to make it known whether He wishes to 
bring it safe to port. But if He wishes us to see it sink I say 
now and always will say, ‘ Blessed for ever be His will’” He then 
passes to more cheerful thoughts. Brother Stephen has drawn a 
plan for the new building at Frosinone. The Saint greatly admires 
Brother Stephen’s talent. He will show the plan to the architect, 
Cimafonte; “but no,” he says in a postscript, “ Brother Stephen shall 
do all that part of the building himself. Meanwhile,” he continues, 
“your Reverence will go on with the work you have begun, as you 
propose. My wishes in this, as in other matters concerning those 
houses, you know already, because I defer in everything—yes, I 
repeat everything, to what seems best to you.” 

“When you have time I should like you to inspect the house of 
St. Cecilia? (Scifelli), and all the other affairs of that house, and 
give me some news about it. Again, I say: Your Reverence may 
arrange everything, in St. Cecilia also, as seems best to you. . But I 
beg you to write to me from time to time, for my consolation. I 
must conclude. I remain here continually praying for your 
Reverence, that God will give you in those regions patience and light 

1 Supra, p. 398. 

2 The reader will remember that the benefactor Arnauld, or Araldi, as the corres- 


pondence calls him, had stipulated that the name of the village, Scifelli, was to be changed 
to St. Cecilia, that of his French home, 
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to carry His work to a good end, if He wills it so. The beginnings 
there are weak, but God when He wills can from weak beginnings 
make great works rise; and this confidence I have in Mary Our Lady 
for those houses, which now have so little foundation. The love too 
which the bishop bears us gives me great hope, because Our Lord in 
these works acts through His ministers. . . . I bless all my 
brethren there, and your Reverence in particular.—Your Reverence’s 
brother, Alfonso Maria.” 

When Father Blasucci arrived in the Papal States he was met 
with. a more definite plan for the establishment of the Congregation 
in Rome, this time from a friend of the fathers, a Roman advocate 
named Buonpiani. . The Jesuit house of exercises, in the Via Meru- 
lana, had been vacant since the suppression of the Society, and 
Signor Buonpiani offered, with the help of several friends of his in 
the Sacred College, to secure this house for the fathers of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. Blasucci was grateful for this act of friendliness, 
but was averse to such a new departure, as he showed in his letter to 
Alphonsus announcing the proposal: “The plan of the advocate 
Buonpiani,” he said, “ does not please me at all. To go to Rome and 
claim one of the best houses in the city’ would be worldly and am- 
bitious. Besides we have enough to do where we are.” 

Alphonsus answered on Oct. 27: “ Don Pietro mio caro, received 
your second letter of Oct. 20, which has consoled me, and I say in 
brief that all of it pleased me, its sentiments, expressions, and all, 
because I thought them all very just. I thank God continually that 
He has brought your Reverence to Frosinone at this present time, 
because my other brethren there in their zeal would like to see 
the Congregation raised up in the world, making a name for 
itself, and having a house in Rome. To have a house in Rome, now 
and for a long time to come, is in my opinion not expedient. I pass 
over the reasons. Later on I will give them. At the end of this 
letter I will put a few words about the plan of Signor Buonpiani. 

“T was very sorry to hear that your Reverence has been unwell. 
I beg you to look after your health, and to take any remedy that the 
doctors think necessary. Your health is indispensable at the present 
time. I am altogether rejoiced to hear that the Signor Abate 
Eugenio has promised to exert himself, when he returns to Rome, 
to obtain the complete establishment of the house of Frosinone, 

_by getting it approved by the Datavia. Now is not the time - 


1Blasucci was mistaken in his description. The house of exercises was in quite a 
deserted part of the city between St. Mary Major’s and Santa Croce. It was a useful 
house for retreats, but was not a fashionable church coveted by worldly clerics. 
Curiously enough eighty years later the congregation purchased the estate of the Villa 
Caserta, in this very Via Merulana, and erected there its General-house. 
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for your Reverence to go to Rome, but later on it will be necessary. 

“TJ here subjoin a few words with respect to going to Rome as 
advised by Signor Buonpiani. Your Reverence can read them to 
him, or communicate my opinion to him: With regard to going to 
Rome to obtain the house of exercises given up by the Jesuits, as 
the Signor Advocate Buonpiani advises, tell him that I thank him 
most gratefully for the affection that he has for us, and I shall never 
forget it; but at present my opinion would be to wait for a more 
favourable time, because we are not yet sufficiently known in Rome, 
and to pretend to this house of exercises might seem a certain 
arrogance, all the more as many prominent communities in Rome 
probably have their eye on this house. So for the present I think we 
should give our attention solely to establishing these two houses that 
we have in the diocese of Veroli, and especially the house of Frosi- 
none. When in time this is well established we will then see what is 
best to be done; all the more as our Institute is principally meant 
to work not in great and renowned cities, but in country districts 
most in need of spiritual help. If in time God makes it known to 
us that he wishes us in Rome, then we will obey—— 

“T think that when the Abate Eugenio is in Rome and able to 
treat of the approbation with the Datarza, that one of us should go 
and help him. At least the Dataria will wish to know the mission- 
aries who are going to found the house, and therefore there will be 
need for your Reverence to go to Rome.” 

Alphonsus did not think the present time expedient for the Con- 
gregation to have a house in Rome, but he was not opposed to its be- 
coming better known. Indeed he himself in 1752 had proposed to 
make a foundation in Rome when the unfaithfulness of Muscari put an 
end to the plan. So although he would not ask for a house in the 
capital he was anxious that the Pope should give a formal approba- 
tion to Frosinone, and he wished moreover that he should get to 
know the fathers, and that for this end Blasucci should go to Rome. 
He expresses this wish in all his letters to his lheutenant written at 
this time. . On the 4th of November, 1776, for example, he says: 
“With regard to the affair of the Signor Abate Eugenio it will be 
expedient after the long vacation that some one of you, and perhaps 
even your Reverence, accompanied by another father, should go to 
Rome, and speak to him at a favourable time. Your Reverence may 
consider the matter and decide what seems best.” The Pope had. 
already assigned a small pension to the fathers on condition that 
they gave missions regularly in his States, but the Saint wished by a 
formal approbation to put his Pontifical houses on an altogether 
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firm footing. In this, as we shall see, he was successful early 
in 1777. 

The Saint’s letter of Nov. 4 is interesting in other ways. It 
begins by telling the fathers in Frosinone of the fall of Tanucci, as 
we said in a previous chapter. The Saint continues: “I beg you to 
tell the fathers of Scifelli that if ever the Passionist missionaries 
pass by the house they are to receive them with every courtesy.” 
This seems to be the first reference in our Saint’s life to the Congre- 
gation of the Passion, though their founder was born two years 
before Alphonsus, in 1694, and had died Oct. 18, 1775, only a year 
before the events of which we are writing. 

Although St. Paul of the Cross, the founder of the Passionists, 
was in Naples about the year 1722, just before Alphonsus left the 
bar, and although Mgr. Cavalieri, Bishop of Troia, Alphonsus’ uncle, 
was St. Paul’s great friend, the two Saints seem never to have met 
on earth.- Mgr. Cavalieri wished to have the first Passionist house 
in his diocese, and himself to end his days among them, but he died 
in 1726 without realising his plan. In Sept. 1777, we find Alphonsus. 
petitioning the Pope for communication with the privileges accorded 
to the Congregation of the Passion, but the favour does not seem 
to have been granted till Oct. 20, 1781, when de Paula, as Superior 
General, obtained it together with so many other privileges. 

The Saint’s letter to Blasucci continues: “It consoles me that 
Father Leggio is quiet and content. I bless him with a special 
blessing. It consoles me still more that there in your poor little hut 
of a house you observe all the common acts of the rule. It is a 
good sign. On the contrary, here in the kingdom, it gives me pain 
that they do not live with the primitive regularity, but I hope to see 
it restored before death comes to me. For myself in regard to 
health I can say that I am better in my eighty-first year than I was 
ten years ago. Our cause is just where it was, but with the present 
change of government our good hope of peace is much increased. . . . 

“JT think it would be for the glory of God to make some 
arrangement with the Abbot of Monte Casino, since he has said he 
wished for our missions whenever we cared to go there. I say the 
glory of God, because those districts are very much in need of 
spiritual aid. Wherefore you ought not to make any difficulty about 


1, supra., vol. I., p. 39. A story is told showing the high opinion Pope Benedict 
XIII. had of Mer. Cavalieri’s holiness, which we may relate here at the risk of ite - 
being out of place. During the Jubilee of 1725 a young man from Foggia went to 
confession in St. Peters, and accused himself of having publicly calumniated the 
Bishop of Troia. ‘In reparation,’”’ said the confessor, who was no other than Benedict 
XIII. himself, “you will go and stand in the market place of Foggia and tell the 
passers-by that what you said was false, and say that it was the Holy Father himself 


whe gave you this penance.—T7’r. 
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giving some missions, even entirely at our own expense, and I will 
send you the money you want for it.” 

On Dec. 3, 1776, the Saint again wrote to Blasucci: “I have re- 
ceived your letter, without date or signature. Yes, I will send an 
order to Naples to-morrow for the eight hams, four couple of cheeses, 
and a box of sweets. With regard to the box of sweets I will send 
the Abate Eugenio a famous box of spiced-cakes, and a cake of 
burned almonds! Enough. I will get the best sweets, so that they 
will not be spoilt on the way and arrive in a bad condition in Rome.” 
We see that the poor Saint in spite of his scanty resources had to 
find means to propitiate benefactors. 

He encloses a very kind letter from the Pope of Nov. 16, in 
answer to a present of the Saint's works. The letter ran as 
follows : — 

“Pius P.P. VI.—Venerable Brother, health and Apostolic bene- 
diction. Our liberality towards you, both in increasing your pen- 
sion, and in diminishing the expenses consequent on its bestowal, for 
which you have written and thanked us several times, is abundantly 
repaid by these two books which you have given us, and one of which 
you even dedicated to our name. Nothing could have been mofe 
grateful or more acceptable to us, and we owe you greater thanks 
for it than if you had given us what in common estimation are great 
and precious gifts. We have read passages from them, and run 
through them, and will read through them carefully in the future, if 
we find a breathing-time from the many and great cares with which 
we are laden. We do not doubt but that in these works will shine 
forth wonderfully that perpetual and most ardent desire you have 
of feeding, as far as you are able, the flock of Christ; so that even 
after resigning the episcopate you seem never to have let go the 
strength and duty of a bishop’s heart. 

“With regard to the Society of the Most Holy Redeemer, which 
you commend to our protection and that of the Apostolic See, you ask 
what is just, and because of your great piety there is nothing which 
we will not gladly grant to the same Society and to you. In the 
meantime, as a most certain pledge of our charity, receive the 
Apostolic benediction, which, Venerable Brother, we most lovingly 
impart to you. Given at Rome, at St. Mary Major's, the 16th day 
before the Kalends of December, 1776, in the second year of our 
pontificate.” 

In the same letter of Dec. 3, Alphonsus again refers to his wish 
that Blasucci should go to Rome, although he thinks that, as the 
Abate Eugenio has arranged everything, the visit may be deferred. 
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“I say deferred,” he continues, “because, after the approbation, I 
think it necessary that the Pope should make the acquaintance of 
some members of the Congregation who have a good spirit and 
ability. Up till now the Pope knows no one but me—and me only 
by name and by correspondence—and also Father Landi, and some 
others like him, who went to Rome for the Holy Year. Therefore 
I should wish that the Pope spoke fully to your Reverence, and that 
you should give him a complete account of our work, and of the 
troubles we have gone through in Naples from the evil-disposed. 
Otherwise the Pope will not be able to form a complete idea of the 
usefulness of our work. I am crippled and cannot speak to the 
Pope, and in a little time I shall have to enter eternity. It is you, 
my fathers, who have to keep up the work, and therefore it is neces- 
sary that you make yourselves known. I think I have explained 
myself without further words.” 

It is clear from this that in the two parties which were to some 
extent forming themselves in the Congregation at this time, the 
progressive and the conservative, St. Alphonsus was by no means 
altogether with the latter, though- repressing the over-eagerness 
of the former. If de Paula was too anxious to go to Rome it might 
seem from these letters that Blasucci was not anxious enough. At any 
rate, he did not go, and in August of the following year was sent 
back to Sicily. If the Saint’s wish had been carried out, and a 
thoroughly loyal and representative man like Blasucci had gained 
the confidence of the Pope before the terrible troubles broke out three 
years later, the Saint might have been spared the greatest sorrow 
of his life, the partial forfeiture of the confidence of the Holy See. 
How friendly the Pope himself was to Alphonsus at this time is 
shown by his letter given above. But it was not to be, God wished 
the Saint to drink the chalice of suffering to the dregs, and so enter 
into his glory. 

The letter concludes: “I bless you and all your companions, and 
I beg you to give me news, not every week, but at not too long 
intervals; because the news I receive from Naples and Sicily gives 
me little consolation. Only that of the Roman States consoles me. 
P.S.— Already they have begun to get the hams. All1 will be sent to 
Benevento and from there to Frosinone.” 

This interesting correspondence continues for some two years. 
The new year 1777 begins with a letter from the Saint on Jan. 2, to 
de Paula this time, saying that he is rejoiced to hear the latter is 
well. He has not heard from Blasucci for a long time and fears he 
must be ill. He himself is so unwell with continual headaches,that 
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he can neither write nor read, nor give his mind for long to anything. 
He is rejoiced that the matter of the approbation is making good pro- 
gress, having feared from the long silence that some obstacle had 
intervened. He tells him that proposals are being made by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Beneventum to get the fathers to occupy 
the deserted Jesuit college in that city. He then tells him of the 
new order about clerical ordinations of which we have already 
Spoken. “I embrace Father Blasucci affectionately,” he concludes, 
“and rejoice that his plans are turning out well. Don’t be weary of 
writing to me so often. God knows how much every letter of yours 
consoles me. I bless you and remain your Reverence’s brother, 
Alfonso Maria.” 

After the letters about the Lenten sermons, already quoted, comes: 
one of Jan. 24 to de Paula: “ This very evening about six o'clock 
your second letter reached me, announcing that the approbation has: 
been proposed by the Pvo-datario, and accepted. Wherefore we 
have nothing else to do but to thank Our Lord, prostrate on the 
ground. I have written to the Bishop of Veroli, thanking him ex- 
ceedingly, for it is all his work. On Feb. 3, still to de Paula, he 
begins: “Gloria Pair, for the bull of approbation, which has ap- 
peared.” He tells him that he would lke to make a contract with 
Arnauld at Scifelli, but fears to offend Blasucci, who is opposed to 
it. However Villani and Cimino approve of it. “Get some in- 
formation on the subject,” he says, “and then inform me of the 
whole matter, but don’t let Blasucci know what you are doing.” 
The Saint was evidently afraid of a scolding from the strong- 
‘minded Blasucci. We learn from the letter that the bull cost 150: 
ducats (430), a large sum for the struggling Congregation. His 
only regret is that Scifelli is not yet approved, and so the bishop: 
could close the house if he pleased. Blasucci, the Saint continues, 
thinks that Scifelli might be looked on as a hospice of Frosinone 
(and so we may suppose share its approbation), but this would 
require the bishop’s leave. “I beg you to write to me on all the 
difficulties which occur,” he concludes, “and not to write so rarely.” 

“Gloria Patri,’ he writes again to de Paula on Feb. 15, “I have 
received a copy of the bull; it is very good indeed. Tell me how 
we can make firm the foundation of Scifelli also, at least as a 
hospice of Frosinone. Speak to Buonpiani about it, and tell me if 
he liked the linen! I sent, and my book.” Later on in the letter 
we learn that the little conspiracy against Blasucci about the con- 


--1The Saint had told de Paula in a previous letter that he had ‘twenty yards of 
' linen. for six shirts’ which might do as a present for Buonpiani! 
CG 
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tract has been successful.  “ Oh, how I rejoice,” says the humble and 
charitable Saint, “to hear that Father Blasucci has at last given way 
to you, even though ever so little. My great fear is lest some one 
may anticipate us, and this fear torments me, and so I have deter- 
mined to make every sacrifice, and to borrow some money, yes, even 
at interest, to conclude this purchase quickly.” He then tells him 
if necessary to preach some Lenten sermons for the Bishop of Sora, 
if Father Blasucci approves, and concludes: “I beg your Reverence 
to answer me on these points | have written about, one by one, be- 
cause my head is confused, and I easily forget even important 
matters.” 

Probably at the beginning of the year 1777, Blasucci made his 
visitation of the houses of Scifelli and Frosinone. 

As to Scifelli he wrote to Alphonsus: “ The subjects complain 
that hitherto the observance of the rule has left much to be desired. 
I have established regularity, and the new superior will maintain it, 
as he will preach by example.” He describes himself as fully satis- — 
fied with the material conditions. The gift made to the Congregation 
by Arnauld he valued at three thousand ducats (4600), while the 
fathers had spent eight hundred more (£160) in enlarging the house 
and making different improvements. This latter sum did not come 
from Scifelli itself, and he did not think that it dropped from the 
clouds: “ There has been a great deal of rashness,” he added, “ little 
prudence and no circumspection. The badly equipped bark will be 
wrecked at the first storm. I write in enigmas, but you will under- 
stand me. We must place obstacles on this point.” 

The explanation was that the money had come from Naples. If 
this were known it might be disastrous to the Congregation, since 
its enemies accused it of carrying money out of the kingdom. 
Blasucci sought to put an end to this imprudent conduct by laying 
down the following directions for the superiors: “It is absolutely 
forbidden to acquire any property, to undertake any building, to 
accept any foundations for masses from persons not belonging to 
the Pontifical States, without the express permission of the Rector 
Major. In the second place it is absolutely forbidden to ask for 
alms in any way in the kingdom of Naples, or even in any part of 
the Papal States where it might excite resentment. Finally, all 
are forbidden to accept lenten stations, or even to give retreats to 
communities of nuns, except during a mission.”: Blasucci allowed 
the fathers to borrow three hundred ducats for the completion of 
the buildings which had been begun, but from a banker of Veroli, 
in order that they might be able to prove, in case the Neapolitan 
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persecutors persisted in their enquiry into the finances of the Congre- 
gation, that their money came from the Papal States. The same 
prudent measures were put in force in Frosinone. Alphonsus 
ratified these wise regulations, which indeed had been already laid 
down by himself. Still it threw the whole burden of supporting the 
new communities on him, and he could not but be anxious sometimes 
as to his power to do it. 

~ On Feb. 21, 1777, Alphonsus wrote to Father Blasucci announcing 
the terrible danger to the Congregation from the report of di Leon, 
which had appeared eight days before, and begging him to come to 
Naples and consult with Father Majone. It is pathetic to see the 
strong man, the heroic Saint and Founder, becoming so gentle, like 
a little child, and leaning in his weakness and old age on his faith- 
ful son. Alas, would that all had been faithful. The way that 
some of his children were to treat him would draw tears from the 
very stones. “I beg you,” he continued, “to keep the storm through 
which we are passing from your companions, so as not to terrify 


them.! With regard to your ordinances on the visitation I have 


already received them, and I feel almost sure that I wrote and said 
they were all good, and I am happy to think that they are already 
being observed. . . . I beg you again to set out from there as soon 
as possible, because there is danger in delay. And with that I bless 
you and hope to hear soon that you have arrived in CE — Your 
Reverence’s brother, Alfonso Maria.” 

But for some reason Blasucci was unable to go at once as the 
Saint wished. Ina letter of March 7, to de Paula, Alphonsus says he 
has waited for an answer for two or three weeks; he has written to 
Blasucci to go to Naples, and written to de Paula, but has no answer 
from either, nor any news of his arrival. He fears Blasucci 
must be ill. Will de Paula tell him what is the matter. On the 21st 
he still hopes Blasucci will come soon to Naples. Only on the 27th 
do we hear that he has arrived, and is working at the memorial which 
is to refute di Leon. 

Meanwhile God, who mingles consolation with trial, was counter- 
balancing the sorrows of the Sarnelli suit, by giving yet another 
foundation to the Congregation. When the Jesuits were expelled 
from Beneventum and the Duchy seized by the King of Naples in 
1768, the magnificent college of the Society in that city, built by the 
Cardinal Archbishop Orsini, afterwards Pope Benedict XIII., was 
turned first into a barrack, and on the restoration of the Duchy to 
the Pope in 1774, into a school. But it is easier to suppress religious 
orders than to carry on their work, and the house was now empty. 

1 v, supra, p. 440. 
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The canons proposed to the new Archbishop, Cardinal Francis 
Maria Banditi, a Theatine, to offer the college to the Redemptorist 
Congregation. The Cardinal was already well disposed towards 
the Saint, whose life-long friend he soon became, and to the fathers 
whose good work at St. Angelo a Cupolo, only four miles from his 
episcopal city, he knew. He therefore took the matter up, and 
pressed the proposal warmly, both on the Pope and the Saint. 
Alphonsus was not at first inclined to agree. He did not care for 
houses in towns, and he was afraid of exciting jealousy by accept- 
ing so fine a foundation. However on the advice of his consultors 
he at length consented, and appointed Father Cimino his procurator 
to conclude the matter with the Pope. Father Cimino set out for 
Rome, with Father Ficocelli as his companion, in the spring of 1777. 
We give the instrument appointing him to act in the name of 
Alphonsus, as it shows the good works which had been established 
by the Society of Jesus in Beneventum : 

“By this power of attorney, . . . I, the undersigned, founder 
and superior of the venerable Congregation of missionary priests of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, and in the name of these same priests 
constitute Father Fabricius Cimino my procurator, with power to 
accept in the name of the Congregation the gracious concession to 
be made by His Holiness Pius VI. of the church and college named 
del Gesu in Benevento, formerly belonging to the Company of Jesus 
now suppressed, and all the real and personal property thereof, in 
order that the latter may be used in the maintenance of the said 
church and house; and with power to oblige himself to pay an 
annual sum of four hundred ducats (480) to the Apostolic Chamber 
from six months to six months, as long as the said Chamber has the 
charge of maintaining individual ex-Jesuits; and moreover to pro- 
mise to take on himself all the obligations of masses, anniversaries, 
missions, spiritual exercises, novenas, feasts, expositions, catechisms, 
sermons, assistance at the congregations of nobles, citizens, and crafts- 
men, and all other ecclesiastical functions and pious works, in which 
the suppressed Jesuits were engaged. . . . In Nocera de’ Pagani, 
this fourth day of April, 1777. Alfonso M. de’ Liguori, Bishop, 
Rector Major of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer.” 

Pius VI. received the fathers kindly, enquired after “the holy 
old man, Mgr. Liguori,” and sent them to the Apostolic Camera, 
where all was soon concluded. On the fourth of May, 1777, 
Alphonsus appointed Father Gaspar Cajone, Rector both of St. 
Angelo and Beneventum, until further appointments could be made. 
On the fifth of June the fathers took possession, and by their zeal 
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in preaching and kindness in the confessional soon won the affection 
of the people. 

The holy Founder thanked the Pope gratefully for this renewed 
act of kindness, and on May 15, 1777, received another brief in reply 
in the same kind and even affectionate terms as the one we have 
given above. The house of Beneventum, under the fatherly care of 
Cardinal Banditi, who ever showed himself more and more the de- 
voted friend of the Saint and his Congregation, and under the 
government of Father Cajone, who was a true pillar of the Institute, 
became a centre of zeal and regular observance. In the dark days 
that were coming it was indeed to be separated for a time by the 
Pope’s command from the cradle of the Congregation, but through- 
out, while maintaining the observance of the old rule, it strove for 
unity and peace, and in the end it was by conferences held at Bene- 
ventum that the last obstacles were removed and reunion was effected . 
once more.’ 

God was blessing Alphonsus’ work. Besides the hospice in Sicily 
the Institute now possessed eight houses, four in Naples and four 
in the States of the Church. The difficulty was to preserve unity of 
feeling and unity of Government between these two provinces which 
found themselves under such totally different political conditions. 
The first requisite was to find a representative of the Rector Major, 
who would be wise enough and strong enough to repress any 
separatist tendencies that might manifest themselves. For a year 
past Blasucci had been an admirable superior in the Papal States, 
but Alphonsus, as we saw, had to recall him in the spring of 1777 to 
help him with the Sarnelli trial, while in the summer he was obliged 
to send him back to Sicily. The community there were making 
urgent appeals for the return of their father and support. The 
Cardinal Bishop and. the leading men of Agrigentum joined their 
instances to those of the missionaries, and addressed letter after 
letter to the Rector Major, showing the necessity of Blasucci’s return 
if another catastrophe were to be averted. Alphonsus attached great 
importance to this mission, and felt obliged to yield. So in August 
Blasucci sailed for Agrigentum. 

It: was necessary then to supply Father Blasucci’s place in the 
Papal States. Alphonsus would have been inclined to appoint 
Father de Paula as visitor, though perhaps with some misgiving, but 
there were rumours at Pagani that de Paula and Costanzo could not 
agree. The Saint wrote to the latter on July 7, asking him to do 


1 On the restoration of the Society of Jesus the college of Beneventum was given 
back to its original owners. 
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all that he could to maintain peace, and to yield when things did 
not go according to his liking, since charity came before all. He 
also wrote the same day to de Paula asking him to treat Father 
Costanzo with gentleness, and to refer any differences of opinion to 
Blasucci. But it seems that these rumours were exaggerated, and 
Blasucci in a letter from Frosinone, of July 15, 1777, was able to 
put things in a better light. He wrote to the Saint as follows: 

“I hear through another channel that the people of Girgenti 
have made instances to have me sent back, and that your most 
illustrious lordship has promised . . . to send me back to Girgenti 
in September. . . . Supposing this to be true I would make known 
to you in all frankness what I think would be for the good of this 
new foundation of Frosinone. If my departure for Sicily takes 
place I think it necessary that no other should be appointed Rector 
of this house than Father de Paula, and Father Costanzo Minister. 

“These two were the first to make this foundation, and have 
all the good will and courage to carry it through. They have 
ability and power to make it prosper, and are trusted and esteemed 
by all, and especially by the chief people of the place. I say the 
truth—everything that has been done either in Rome for the bull and 
the litigation, or for the building, has been done by them, and done 
well. I have been only a spectator, and should continue to be so if 
I remained here. I assure you besides that in the ten months of my 
stay here I have not seen those divisions and differences of opinion 
between Costanzo and de Paula of which people spoke before, but 
on the contrary, peace, union, and fraternal charity between them. 
Neither de Paula nor Costanzo appear cross-grained in their way 
of thinking, and, if at any time they differ in opinion, both the one 
and the other have virtue enough to give way. This is the truth. [| 
write this, lest under the belief that de Paula and Costanzo do not 
agree you should take some step which would upset everything. 
These two subjects are not only useful but necessary for this work, 
and you should write and encourage them, compassionate them in 
the great inconveniences that they suffer, and accept their co- 
operation, because God and justice require it. 

“T have taken this freedom of suggesting what I think; because 
it is one thing to see matters for oneself, and another to listen to 
people who, by speech and writing, exaggerate little things that 
happen. Before I saw for myself and took matters in hand, I, too, 
had given faith to the reports about the bad relations between 
de Paula and Costanzo, because I had heard, not seen. Now I know 
the opposite is the truth, and I inform you of it as I believe it before 


God.” 
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Alphonsus after this letter could not but appoint de Paula to 
take Blasucci’s place. But, alas, with the latter removed, de Paula’s 
old faults began to show themselves once more, and Alphonsus’ 
happiness in his new foundation was soon clouded over. The letter 
which the Saint wrote de Paula on July 7, asking him to be on good 
terms with Costanzo, seems to have offended him, and made him 
think that men were speaking ill of him in Pagani. In fact Villani, 
with whom he could never agree, seems to have also written and 
reproved him, and so he wrote to Alphonsus on July 16, saying that 
if such were the opinion of him he had better resign his charge and 
return to the kingdom. The Saint answered with his usual gentle- 
ness, towards the end of July 1777: “JI have received your letter 
of July 16. It consoles me on the one hand to read that you have 
not had differences with Father Costanzo, but that you act in con- 
cert, but you have grieved me by making me read certain words 
which I did not expect of your resignation, and your tried affection 
to obedience. ‘I am resolved, you say, ‘to return to the kingdom.’ 
- “T feel for you, because I see that you have written these words 
in the height of vexation, and I hope that by now you are sorry 
for them, because by such words and thoughts you certainly have 
not given pleasure to God. My letter could not certainly be the 
cause of making you speak thus, because I wrote to you with all the 
affection I have always had for you. 

“If some one did think that you were of a difficult disposition, as 
Father Villani wrote to you, your good spirit ought to make you 
embrace this mortification in peace, all the more as you know well 
that Father Villani loves and esteems you. Father Villani has 
given me similar rebukes, but by the grace of God I have received 
them in peace, and it has helped me to be moderate and humble on 
such occasions. 

“Courage now! Make no more of my letter, nor of that of 
Padre Don Andrea (Villani), and as for Don Andrea’s letter tear it 
up, and continue to live in peace with Father Costanzo and the 
others. And if Father Costanzo or any other persists in wishing to 
do something which seems to your Reverence to cause real confusion, 
refer the matter to me, and write to me. | 

“Let us come to business matters. I have had to recall Father 
Blasucci because I could not resist so many appeals given me by the 
people of Girgenti, besides the desire that Cardinal Branciforti had 
for his return. And moreover I see that that mission is ruined and 
lost if Father Blasucci does not return, . . . and so I have told 
Father Blasucci to come at once and see me in Nocera, that I may 
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consult with him as to what is best to be done, and he is to leave 
your Reverence superior of that house. 

“Father Blasucci wrote that to pay the debts and necessary 
expenses of Frosinone you had need of 500 ducats (4100). At pre- 
sent I am living on love, but I hope soon to get some money. 
In the meantime I beg you to remain altogether in peace. In the 
beginning of foundations you must necessarily suffer scarcity, con- 
fusion, and opposition, but let us be altogether resigned to the will 
of God. God will remedy all. Recommend me to Jesus Christ. 
I bless you, your Reverence’s brother, Alfonso Maria.” 

From expressions in the remaining letters of the Saint we might 
be inclined to think that Father Blasucci took perhaps a too 
eau Te view of the relations between Costanzo and de Paula. 

“ Again I recommend observance, so that no one may complain,” the . 
Saint wrote to the latter on Sept. 19, 1777, “and again I recommend 
peace.” “I do not remember to have written to Father Costanzo,” he 
wrote on Oct. 9. “ Continue to treat him with gentleness, and offer 
disagreeables to God.” A little earlier he had removed Criscuoli 
from Scifelli, since he was ill and could not get on with ‘the 
Frenchman’ (the Abbé Arnauld), and appointed Father Landi 
superior there. In November he complains several times of not 
hearing from de Paula, and asks him to write-once a week. 

There seems to have been some extravagance and imprudence 
too, for on Oct. 5 the Saint had to make a series of regulations about 
expenses, together with a precept under formal obedience, that is 
under pain of mortal sin, not to take even a carlin out of the king- 
dom of Naples without his express permission. ‘The shadow of the 
baleful regalist government was thrown even over the struggling 
houses of the Papal States. However, on the first of December, he 
sends de Paula a hundred ducats (£20), in five letters of credit. 

With the year 1777 this interesting correspondence practically 
ends, with the exception of the last letter given below. “Be of 
good courage,” the Saint had written on Oct. 12, “and be joyful, be- 
cause the work is of God, and God is all my confidence, and God. 
has chosen you to uphold these two houses, and especially the one 
of Frosinone where you are.” 

In April 1778, the new house of Frosinone was finished, and 
de Paula thought it habitable, but since the doctor thought it should 
not be lived in till October, the Saint refused to let the community 
enter it till then, “because if any accident happened,” he said, “1 
do not wish to have the remorse of having been the occasion of the 
death of one of my brethren.” * 

1 Letter to de Paula, of April 1788. 
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The Saint’s thoughts were continually with his new foundations, 
and his one anxiety was that they should set a good example to all 
by keeping the rule. In October 1778, he wrote them this circular: 

“To the fathers and brothers of Frosinone and Scifelli. 

-“My dear fathers and_ brothers, since it has pleased 
Our Lord to plant our little Congregation in the states of the 
Church, where our rule approved by the Pope has full liberty, I 
require from you nothing less than an exact observance of 
perfect community life, and of poverty, obedience, and all that our 
rules and constitutions prescribe. Since God has deigned to console 
me by these two foundations, I wish to have the further consolation 
of seeing in these two houses, at any rate, the rule properly kept and 
God glorified by perfect observance. This is the one thing I feel 
myself obliged to recommend to. you before my death, namely, the 
exact keeping of the rule on which depend all the blessings of God, 
the spirit of each single member of the Congregation, the fruit of 
the missions, the propagation of the Institute, and the attainment of 
its ends. I beg you not to take as an example the practice of the 
four houses of the kingdom, where neither the Congregation nor the 
rule have obtained the approbation of the Sovereign. Rather ought 
_the two houses of the Papal States to become the pattern of the true 
spirit of the Institute, and of perfect observance, to all other houses 
present or future. This is what I recommend to you earnestly, and 
impress upon you ever more and more. I do not wish you riches, but 
only enough to live on, together with the love and observance of the 
rule which God has given you for your own panes atatec, and the 
sanctification of many souls.” 

But even the very keeping of the rule in the Papal States, while 
its strict observance was so much hampered in Naples, might 
tend to increase that separatist spirit between the two parts of the 
Congregation of which we have already seen indications. It was 
this which made the presence of a perfectly loyal and obedient 
lieutenant in Frosinone so necessary. But it was just this which 
‘was so hard to find. Francis de Paula tended more and more to 
take a line of his own, and to cut himself practically adrift from 
Pagani. At last on Feb. 19, 1779, the Saint had to write to him the 
following severe letter : 

“T have already written to Father Leggio that a mere pretence of 
information is given me from Frosinone, which tells me really 
nothing. This evening I have received fresh news by way of Father 
Ficocelli that the arrangement has been made by means of Mgr. of 
Veroli, but in the old way without telling me anything of what 
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Mgr. of Veroli did or thought about the matter, so that I am all in 
the dark as usual. 

“Your Reverence ends by saying: ‘Let me act.’ I have never 
prevented you from acting, but I have never intended that you 
should arrange the affairs of the Congregation without consulting 
me. 

“ By the grace of God I am not dead yet, nor have I lost my 
senses. On the contrary, I have been an advocate, I have been a 
bishop, and I have had to deal with such matters many times. Why 
then, when I am Rector Mayor, am I not to be consulted ? 

“For charity write to me about what is done and what is pro- 
posed to be done and with whom. As bishop and advocate I have 
advised in a thousand matters; but now, in your opinion, I am in- 
capable of anything. But let us come to an end. From this day 
forth, in the matter of the church of Frosinone, I wish to be in- 
formed of all that is to be done. Up till now I have been all in the 
dark, and at the end I hear that we have lost the chaplaincy, we have 
lost the property, and we have lost even the church. I do not wish 
tc have any more beautiful news of this kind. Tell me with whom 
you began to arrange about the settlement, what were the matters 
in negotiation, and what was the opinion of the Bishop of Verol1. 
Let me know all, and then I will reply. All I could get was that, 
after repeated requests, I was shown the ‘opinion’ of the advocate 
Massei, and then they came at once and took it away. May God be 
ever blessed, who wishes me to be so mortified.” 

And the Saint added with the memory of the accumulated 
vexations of the past two years: “In fine, there is perhaps no house 


which has given me greater pain than the house of Frosinone. May 
God be ever blessed.” * 


1The difficulty in question was a disputed right of patronage which a family named 
Molella had over the little church and the original hospice attached to it. By the 
arrangement about which the Saint complains of not being consulted the rights of the 
family were recognised. But as happened more than once in de Paula’s career, it was 
not so much what he did—for he was an exceedingly able man—but his self-willed way 
of doing it’ which was in fault. The family of Molella were always good Catholics, and 
never used their rights in a way to cause difficulties to the fathers. Nay, in 1870 they 
did them an eminent service, for when the Italian government seized the Redemptorist 
monastery built by de Paula and turned it into a barrack, the Molella family success- 
fully claimed the church and hospice as their private property, so that one fathers have 
had a refuge there till this day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Last Writings of Alphonsus.—1777-1778. 


| INCE his return to Nocera the Saint had never ceased to 

struggle with the enemies of his Congregation, but even this 
continual strife could not distract him from a sorrow that was still 
more bitter for his Catholic heart. The Church was being attacked 
with more violence than ever’ Impiety and immorality abounded 
everywhere. Rousseau and Voltaire, the two great enemies of 
Christ, were being lauded to the skies. The tide of paganism, 
which they had set in motion, was flowing more strongly every day, 
and was undermining throne and altar, and shaking the very 
foundations of society. With all this before his eyes, the soldier of - 
Christ, though bowed beneath the burden of his eighty years, 
regretted that he could no longer join in the fray, and asked himself 
if no earthly power was willing to put bounds to the flood. 

The governments of Europe had the power, if only they had 
the will. Kings have the sword in their hands, and it is not for 
nothing, as St. Paul tells us, that they have received it from above. 
It is their duty to use their power in the service of God who gave it, 
and in the service of His Church, of which they as well as their 
people are sons. But, strangely forgetful of their duty, they only 
too often turn their authority to evil use, and persecute the Church 
which, if they only knew it, is the greatest safeguard of their throne. 
The Saint with prophetic inspiration, on the very eve of the great 
Revolution, resolved to give one last warning to princes’ before it 
was too late, to tell them that they were teaching their subjects to 
revolt against them, by themselves revolting against God and His 
Church. He determined to write a pamphlet on the theme that the 
fidelity of subjects towards God makes them faithful also to their 
Prince. He set himself to the work with zeal, kindled by the 
thought of the immense good a Christian Prince can do in his 
dominions. “ Missions! missions!” he said to his companion who 
was transcribing the work. “If you succeed in winning one prince 
for the truth, it is worth hundreds and thousands of missions. The 
good a king can do who fears God could not be done by a thousand 
missions.” 

In this little work—it has only three chapters—Alphonsus shows 
by deduction from admitted truths, and by practical examples that 
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the man who does not fear God does not fear his sovereign either, 
and that the subject who is faithful to God is faithful also to his 
king. He teaches (c. 1) that it is sin which brings forth revolution, 
and that consequently there is no greater protection for rulers 
against the uprising of the disaffected than the furthering of justice, 
virtue, and true religion. He then gives the means by which the 
Christian life may be brought to perfection in the state, and the 
principles on which a Christian government should be conducted 
(c. 2). In the last chapter he refers to a few examples of good 
rulers—Constantine, St. Louis of France, St. Stephen of Hungary, 
Ethelbert King of Kent, Charles Emanuel I. of Savoy, and— 
Louis XIV. 

What the Saint says under the heading “Of Ethelbert, King of 
England” may interest our readers’ “After that, England, in the year 
5960, was converted to the faith by St. Gregory the Great, who sent 
St. Augustine there with other religious companions. King Ethel- 
bert, by the assistance and aid he gave to these good missionaries, 
converted several districts to the faith of Jesus Christ; with the 
result that the other Kings, his successors, continuing to favour the 
mission, had the consolation of seeing this kingdom faithful, down 
till the unfortunate time of Henry VIII, who rebelled against the 
Church. But in that space of time it may be said that England was 
a nursery of saints, so that there was not a district that had not for 
its special patron one of its own inhabitants already canonised. 
Then came Henry VIII., and made a new heresy by declaring him- 
self head of the Church; and from that time till now that country 
has become a sink of heretics, where all the Protestant sects find 
room, but the Catholic religion is banished from all the realm. O 
England! who would not weep for compassion, seeing you were once 
a land of angels, as you were called, and what are you now?” 

The work thus concludes: “It is true that all sovereigns cannot 
do all they would wish for the good of religion. Often they must 
be prudent so as not to lose all. It is true also they must not use 
force to induce their subjects to embrace the true faith. . . . God 
wishes us to worship Him with a free heart, and not with one that is 
forced. . . . lend so as not to be tedious to my readers; it is for 
this that I have made this little book as short as I could. Iend also 
praying God to give strength to sovereigns by His divine grace, 
and especially to those into whose hands this my little book may 
chance to fall, so that they may work with Him and advance His 


1 Added to the English edition. St. Augustine and his companions set out from 
Rome in 596. Whether they landed in Kent in 596 or 597. is disputed.—Tr. 
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divine glory. At the same time, I beg Our Lord to give them a 
happy reign in this earthly life and perfect happiness in life 
eternal.” 

The work was published in June 1777, and was translated into 
French and other languages. The Saint’s friend, Cardinal Castelli, 
gave copies of it to the different ambassadors in Rome, and through 
them it reached the Kings of Spain, Portugal, and Sardinia, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Duke of Parma. Another friend, 
Henri Hennequin, a canon of Liege, who had translated several of 
Alphonsus’ other works, brought the Fedelta dei vassalli to the notice 
of Prince Charles, Governor of the Low Countries, the Empress Maria 
Theresa, the Electors of Cologne and Treves, and other Princes of 
the Empire.’ 

This was in 1777. It is possible that even then the Revolution, 
now only twelve years distant, might have been averted; but only if 
governments, instead of attacking the Church in their infatuation, 
had united to put down the propaganda of atheism and immorality 
which was devastating Europe, while at the same time admitting 
the people to a share in the government, and granting all needful 
reforms. But the Kings were blind. One alone was capable of 
understanding Alphonsus—the unfortunate Louis XVI., who had 
come to the throne three years before (1774). But Louis, though a 
man of good intentions, sincere piety, and blameless life, had not 
the strength of character of which heroes are made, though when the 
time came he knew how to die like a Christian and a King. 

A hundred years have passed since-then, and we are face to face 
with the same problem. Rulers have revolted against God and the 
peoples against rulers? If the world is to be saved from anarchy 
subjects must be called back to the obedience due to lawful 
authority, and to effect this counter-revolution there is need of men 
who are themselves obedient to the Church of God. During the last 
century there has been one head of a state, Garcia Moreno, the 
martyred President of Ecuador, to proclaim the Church Queen of 
his country, and to help her against her enemies, and in so doing to 
give peace and happiness to his people after long years of anarchy 
and oppression.’ 

1-y, Tann. ‘iv., 10. 
2The reader cree remember that the author is thinking principally ons France.—Tr. 

3 Garcia Moreno, the heroic President of Ecuador (born 1825), was assassinated by 
the enemies of that Catholic Religion which he so nobly professed, on Aug. 6, 1875. His 
life has been written in French (1887), by Father Berthe, the author of this work, and 


an abridged translation of it, by Lady Herbert, has appeared in the Quarterly Series: 
(Burns and Oates).—Tr. 
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The “ Fidelity of Subjects to God” was the last literary work of 
our Saint’s life. In his desk remained a treatise on the Infallibility 
of the Pope, in manuscript, which has unfortunately since been lost, 
and there were already in the hands of Remondini the corrections 
and additions for a new edition of his Moral Theology, the last in 
which he made any change, which appeared, as we shall see, in 1779.1 
Unwillingly indeed did the Saint lay down his pen. The enemies 
of the Church seemed to gain ground every day, and the writings of 
Voltaire and Rousseau spread infidelity far and wide. Had not 
Alphonsus’ eighty-one years prevented him he would still have 
written against them. He watched the fray with undiminished in- 
terest, and when he saw a good blow struck, at least he would con- 
gratulate the champions of the truth. Among the most fearless and 
successful of these was Pere Nonnotte, of the suppressed Society. ° 

Claude Francois Nonnotte was born at Besancon’ in 1711.- 
At-an early age he joined the Company of Jesus, and became a dis- 
tinguished writer and preacher. He devoted himself especially to 
answering the philosopher of Ferney, and his Avveurs de Voltaire, 
and Dictionaire Anti-philosophique were masterpieces of reasoning 
and learning. Alphonsus read these two works, and could not re- 
frain from writing to thank the author” Huis letter is undated, but 
seems to have been written in March 1778. 7 : 

“Most illustrious and most Reverend Sir, most Worshipful 
Patron,” he says, “I who write to you am a bishop in the Kingdom 
of Naples, an old man, eighty-one years of age, who both by reason 
of old age and ill-health have resigned the episcopate, and now 
live retired in a house of our Congregation, where the one con- 
solation that I have in these last days of my life is to read your 
excellent works against Voltaire. J thank God who has preserved 
me till now, to have the good fortune to read these works of yours, 
which I keep before me and call works of gold, for in every chapter 
that I read I find a learned treatise’ on the principal truths of Faith, 
with answers altogether clear and to the point against the disgrace- 
ful books of Voltaire and his companions, so full of heresies, les, 
and disorders. | ' 

“JT wish that your book, the Evvors of Voltaire, and still 
more the second even more excellent work against the Phzlosophic 
Dictionary, could be published in every language, so that the whole 
Christian world might read them. Meanwhile I have tried to get | 
it bought by all, wherever I could. Having to send a little work of 


1», infra, p. 469. 
2 ef. Mr. Morley’s [ife of Gladstone, passim. 
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mine on ‘missions,’ to all the superiors of the missionary congre- 
gations in Naples, I have written and urged them all to buy your 
works; and having read the brief of Pope Clement XIII. which 
greatly praises your work on the errors of Voltaire, 1 am waiting for 
a fitting opportunity to write to the present Pope, Pius VI., to beg 
him also to send you’a brief in praise of your work against the 
Philosophic Dictionary, which is full of excellent information and 
excellent refutations of the pestilential dictionary in question. 

“TJ have written this letter, not to make known to you the esteem 
I have for your books, because they have no need of my praise, since, 
as I see with great pleasure, they are approved by all the learned; 
but I have written so that, if the opportunity comes of replying to 
some other work infected by this modern philosophy—this school of 
followers of the devil—you may not omit to do so, because Our Lord, . 
as I see, has given you a wonderful talent for answering these dis- 
graceful books, only fit to be burnt, which come out every eu for the 
ruin of poor young men. 

“T have read many books against these unbelievers, but I can say 
_ with truth that I have not read any which refute the errors of our . 
day with so much ability and clearness. 

“T conclude, recommending myself to your prayers, while I will 
not forget to pray Our Lord to reward you for these books written 
in the service of our Faith, and subscribe myself meanwhile your 
most humble and devoted servant ——.” | 

Pere Nonnotte was more accustomed to -receiving. insults than 
compliments in an age and country infatuated with his opponent, 
Voltaire. He wrote a Latin letter to the Saint in reply, in which, 
under the veil of complimentary language, we see how much the 
Saint’s kindness had touched the lonely heart of the ex-Jesuit, who 
had seen his Order, the only love of his heart after God and the 
. Church, sacrificed, and himself with so many thousands of his 
brethren thrown out into the cold world. “I do not know if anyone 
ever had a pleasure sweeter or happier than I have had in reading 
your letter, most Reverend Father in Christ,’ he begins. “It is so 
full of charity and kindness, and shows such love for religion and 
all the virtues that it seems as if written by a being of another 
world.” ‘He has long wished,’ he continues, ‘to find a man whose » 
only interests are God’s interests, and who, with great gifts of mind, 
has equal gifts of virtue. He has found him at last in Naples, and 
now he is bound to him by ties of love and admiration which no 
words can express.’ 


‘All who know the Bishop’s wonderful and most celebrated Moral 
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Theology congratulate the writer on having received such a letter, 
and he congratulates himself. | Yet lest he should feel pride he 
remembers Our Saviour’s words: “ Rejoice not that the evil spirits. 
are subject to you, but rejoice that your names are written in the 
book of life.” } 

‘He thanks him for promising to write to Pius V1 He has. 
already presented his works to the Pope through Cardinal Palla- 
vicini, but has received no answer. He is writing a third work 
against the philosopher, called The S#irzt of Voltaire in his Writings, 
but he cannot find a censor in Paris who will allow its publication. 
Not even the Archbishop will permit it’ “ Here is a thing wonderful 
indeed,” he says. “ This book, written in defence of religion, I shall 
perhaps have to get printed by the Protestants of Geneva, because 
Catholics are afraid. May I not well say with Cicero, ‘ what pee 
what manners! ’” 

The conclusion of the letter is worthy of a brave soldier of 
Christ: “For nearly twenty years I have fought strenuously the 
battles of the Lord, cheered by no human hope, the constant 
mark of infidel attacks. But filled with faith in God I will not lose | 
courage, nay, my courage increases, for in what better cause could 
a man contend. But your letter has still further spurred me on, 
breathing as it does the most ardent zeal for religion, and the 
sweetest charity, and as God has joined us in such charity in this. 
land of exile, so I pray Him from my heart He may unite us in our 
true country in heaven.” 

If, Alphonsus’ letter rejoiced Nonnotte, a passage in the latter's: 
reply filled the Saint with grief. “O God,” he exclaimed, “in Paris. 
among these professors there’is not one then to stand up against so 
great a monster and such an enemy of religion and the Church. 
And the refutation of his errors has to be printed not in Paris, but 
Geneva! Alas, for us. The authority of the Church has come to 
such a pass ‘in Paris that it cannot confront an unbeliever and repress. 
his audacity! Poor Archbishop! Poor Church! This sin cer- 
tainly will not go unpunished. Poor France! I weep for thee, and 
for so many poor innocent souls who will be overwhelmed in thy 
calamities.” He would have liked, says Tannoia (iv., 11), to write to 
the King, but he said: “ What can I do from afar, if the Archbishop — 
and so many good bishops who are near can do nothing.” 

When we think that all this time France, in spite of Pitt 
and Frederick the Great, was still to all outward eyes the great 
military monarchy of old days, and that not even the most 


1 Luke x., 20. 
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observant saw any signs of the cataclysm which was to overwhelm 
it, and with it nearly every throne in Europe, this denunciation of 
impending ruin, seems indeed a prophetic light. 

Nothing has come down to us of the further correspondence be- 
‘tween the Saint and Peré Nonnotte, although they still wrote to one 
another at times, besides sending messages through a common friend 
Vincent Lupoli, a professor of Canon Law in Naples, and after- 
wards Bishop of Cerreto. In the autumn of 1778, some months after 
writing the above letter, Nonnotte asks Lupoli to give his affectionate 
remembrances to Alphonsus. On Mar. 19, 1779, he writes that a 
note from the Saint enclosed in a letter from Lupoli has been re- 
ceived by him with great joy, and reverently kissed. He says also 
that he is bringing out a new edition in French of the Saint’s Vzszts 
to the Blessed Sacrament, “since there is nothing fitter to move 
hearts to honour Christ and the most Blessed Virgin.” He asks 
Lupoli to show the Saint his new work against Voltaire (presumably 
Lesprit de Voltaire dans ses écrits, mentioned above). 

On Aug. 1, 1783, he received a little note from Alphonsus, and 
writes to Lupoli: “I cannot describe the deep feeling with which 
the little letter sent by our holy Bishop, Mgr. Liguori, filled me. I 
look on him as the Simeon of the Gospel, to whom the Holy Ghost 
has made known such high mysteries;” and, speaking of the Vzsz¢s, 
he adds: “Nothing speaks in this little book, but faith, thankful- 
ness, confidence, and love. It is a little book so precious and moving 
that I know nothing of its kind.’ Alphonsus wrote very few letters 
after 1783. He died in 1787, and in 1791, at the age of eighty 
years, Pere Nonnotte joined him in Paradise. 

In the same year, 1778, that Alphonsus was congratulating Vol- 
taire’s able and courageous opponent a rumour reached Naples of 
the conversion of Voltaire himself. What good men so longed for 
they were overjoyed to believe, and Alphonsus most of all. In 
April, 1778, he wrote to de Paula in Frosinone: “JI am going to give 
you an inconvenience. You know by this of the conversion of the 
celebrated Voltaire. I have thought for my consolation of writing 
him a letter, but I can only send it to him in Latin. I send you a 
sketch in Italian; you will give me pleasure if you will translate it 
into Latin, in the best classical Latin you can. At any rate trans- 
late it, and as soon as you have done it send it here, and I will send 
it on to him in Paris.” The result is another proof of the versatile 
powers of de Paula, for it is in excellent and classical Latin. 

The letter is as follows: “I, who write you this letter am a 


bishop who, overwhelmed with infirmities, has been allowed by the 
DD 
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Pope to resign the care of his diocese of St. Agatha of the Goths. 
In these last days of my protracted life of eighty-one years the news 
of your great change of heart, so acceptable to all good Catholics, 
caused me such gladness that I could not prevent myself from 
writing this letter, with all its imperfections, to congratulate you 
from my heart. 

“T was grieved indeed and wept to see that truly great intellect 
you received from God so misused by you these many years, and 
times without number; most unworthy though I am, I begged God in 
prayer that the Father of mercies would free you from your errors, 
and draw you altogether to His love. 

“What I so greatly longed for has come to pass. This is a 
greater good to the Church—I tell you frankly what I think—than 
the unwearied labours of a hundred missionary bodies. 

“But that this universal joy may be everywhere and in all things 
complete, and all doubt of your change taken away, | could wish 
that you would write something to make satisfaction for your errors 
and false philosophy, and even refute a certain recent writer 
(Rousseau ?), who has not hesitated to attack the doctrines of faith, 
and so has endangered the salvation of so many unhappy young 
men, who, led ‘by love of liberty, have dared to make By of their 
own souls and God. 

“J know your sight is affected, but any little writing Rete by 
you would be enough to satisfy the whole world, and especially 
those who strive to call your conversion in question as fictitious. 

“In the meantime I will pray God earnestly to give you strength, 
if not to aS at least to dictate something against the unbelievers 
of the age.” 

Alas, there seems scarcely anything which could lead us to think 
that any such conversion took place. “ From Naples came the report,” 
says Tannoia, “and from Naples came the contradiction, so soon that 
the letter was never sent.” On May 30 of this same year 1778, 
Voltaire died, having apparently taken poison by mistake, and it 
seems that he died as he lived. The Abbé Gauthier, Curé of St. 
Sulpice, hastened to his bedside, but he would not accept his minis- 
trations. Only, some words which escaped from him as he was 
dying gave some faint ray of hope that in that very last moment of 
a fearfully mis-spent life he was touched with contrition. But the 
hope can scarcely be called a hope. “ Such conversions are not ordi-. 
nary graces of God,’ said Alphonsus, when he heard he had been 
deceived. “ They are special efforts of mercy, and of extraordinary 
mercy, and if there:is not some beginning of good intention, as in 
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St. Paul, God does not give them to a man. In Voltaire all is very 
bad.” (Tann. iv., 11)’ In July 2, of the same year, Rousseau com- 
mitted suicide, and the two great enemies of religion were no more. 

Alphonsus, a few years before this time, received a consolation 
amid his sorrows, in the genuine conversion of the great Italian 
writer, Pietro Metastasio, court poet at Vienna. The Saint had the 
greatest admiration for Metastasio’s talents, but he lamented the 
effect of his amatory poems, which, though not immoral, yet did 
much harm. In one of his minor works, called Devout Reflections 
on different spiritual points, 1773, he expresses his joy at Metastasio’s 
conversion. “I hear,’ he said, “that he composes no more poetry, 
except some spiritual and moral dramas—and this only to satisfy 
his obligation as poet laureate at the Imperial Court—but remains 
in retirement at home leading a life of devotion and prayer. 

“Tt is certain that Signor Metastasio by his retractation does 
himself more honour than if he had published a thousand famous 
books of poetry, because with these he would have been praised by 
men, but now he 1s praised by God. Wherefore, if before I disliked 
his vanity in appreciating his own compositions so highly, (I do not 
speak of his sacred dramas which are excellent and worthy of all 
praise), now I cannot praise him enough, ... . seeing him become 
the censor of his own works, and even desiring that they might be 
abolished throughout the world, were it at the cost of his blood.” 

Metastasio would have withdrawn his poetry of worldly love. 
But there is another love, which Jesus came to spread on earth—the 
love of God. Of profane love there is only too much in the world, 
but of the love of God absolute penury. Happy those writers who, 
after filling their own hearts with it, pour it forth like our holy 
bishop in prose and verse in their writings. They will never have 
any cause for retractation, for they have turned their talents to the 
noblest use. 

1The Saint of course means that only those who do not misuse sufficient graces will 


receive efficacious ones, not that God only accords the first grace to those who make a 
ffirst beginning by their own effort, which would be semi-pelagianism.—Tr. 
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Family Affections. 


N a heart in which neither self-love nor passion finds a place 
there is room for all true affection. While Alphonsus was 
occupied with the fate of his brethren threatened with suppression in 
Naples, and with starvation in the Papal States, while he mourned 
for religion persecuted all over Europe, and was writing to the 
kings who were attacking instead of defending the Church, writing, 
too, to the impious Voltaire, and to Pere Nonnotte, he managed to 
find time to keep up a correspondence with his young nephews in 
order to inspire them with a love for a truly Christian life. 

Never during the whole of his long and laborious career 
did the Saint forget his family. The world, which is a 
Stranger: to. the “love of ~God-..and ** the’ “love “ofa sauls 
imagines that the religious who voluntarily separates himself 
from those nearest to him ceases at the same time to love them. 
But he does not cease to love them when he only leaves them for 
God’s sake. The only difference is that he loves their souls above 
all else, and is anxious to secure their salvation at all costs. This is 
true love—the love that is to be found in the Heart of Jesus, and it 
was this love that Alphonsus always practised towards the members 
of his family. 

We have seen how, to obey God, he separated from his father, but 
we have seen also how he succeeded by his prayers and example in 
making Don Joseph de’ Liguori a true servant of God, so that he 
even asked to become a lay-brother in order to save his soul. His 
mother, whom he loved tenderly, he had laboured constantly to 
rescue from scrupulosity, and he consoled her till her last days. 
Like him his brothers embraced the sacerdotal or religious state. 
Don Hercules, to whom Alphonsus made over nearly all his share of 
the inheritance, alone remained in the world to perpetuate the family. 
Becoming a childless widower in middle life he married a second 
time. This time he had four children, to all of whom Alphonsus 
become sponsor. 

Nor did his kindness to his brother end here. Towards the end 
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_ of 1770 his maternal cousin, Charles Cavalieri, Commandant of the 
fortress of Mantua, left a heritage of sixty thousand ducats 
(412,000) between Alphonsus and Don Hercules. The thirty 
thousand which fell to the bishop would certainly not have incom- 
moded the ever empty coffers of his Congregation, but as Hercules 
had but a moderate income, and needed money for the education and 
settlement in life of his children, Alphonsus gave his share of the 
legacy to his brother. Don Hercules’ material interests however 
affected the Saint much less than the salvation of his brother’s soul, 
as we see from his letters. 

As Don Hercules was advancing in years he pressed him to 
settle his affairs, and to provide good tutors for his children. “ You 
are not afraid, I hope,” he said, “ at the thought of making your will, 
as if that would shorten your days.’ Hearing that his brother 
was thinking of confiding the guardianship of his children to the 
councillor .Caracciolo and the advocate Don Pietro Gavotti, two 
good and conscientious men, he approved of the choice as excellent, 
and begged both of them to watch with the greatest care over the 
education of their pupils in the event of Don Hercules’ death. 

All this took place about the year 1770. Hercules lived ten 
years longer, but during their course he was subjected to a terrible 
trial. His wife, the good and gentle Marianna, became a victim of 
religious scrupulosity to such an extent that her mind was com- 
pletely unhinged. Alphonsus wrote numerous letters to his brother 
to console him in his affliction. “ Accept the cross which God has 
sent you,” he said, “ for if you do not it will only become heavier, 
and you will have to bear it all the same. Seek your consolation in 
your children. I do not cease to pray for you and for these dear 
children. I ask God to preserve your health, now especially that 
you are more than ever necessary to your family.” Nor did he con- 
tent himself with his own prayers, but he asked the prayers of all 
for the afflicted household. 

But where the holy bishop’s affection shines out especially is in 
the truly fatherly care he bestowed on his two young nephews. He 
never wrote a letter to their father without insisting on the necessity 
of giving them a good Christian education. He composed simple 
prayers for them to say morning and evening, with explanations of 
the way of assisting at mass, and other religious duties. When 
they reached the use-of reason he himself administered the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to them at St. Agatha. When the time came 
for beginning their education Alphonsus begged his brother not to 
entrust them'to any but teachers of known good character. 
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Hercules had determined to send the two boys to the college of 
Nobles. “I do not approve of your sending these boys to the college 
of Nobles in November,” Alphonsus wrote (Dec. 15, 1771), because 
I have not a good opinion of this college. Also it is not good for 
boys to go away to school before they are at least ten or twelve. 
To preserve their early boyhood from evil it is better that up till 


that age you keep them at home with you. When God wills we can 


think of a school. But I repeat, it is better not to think of the col- 
lege of Nobles. I should like longer time to consider where to send 
them, so that they may grow up lads of good morals and well 
taught,” 

The father was not in favour of educating his children at home, 
so the Saint advised him to send them to the college of the Pious 
Schools, under the direction of the religious of St. Joseph Cala- 
sanctius. Don Hercules, however, thought of placing them 
instead in the college of Pages, from which they might get some 
position at court. This new project was even more objectionable to 
the Saint than the other. He distrusted too much the atmosphere 
of courts to consent to make his nephews royal pages. “ The more 
innocent your children are,’ he wrote to his brother, “the more 
quickly will they be perverted, when they are brought into contact 
with boys much older than themselves. One corrupt lad can ruin 
a hundred others. Look after their spiritual interests, and Divine 
Providence will look after their temporal interests, and without 
detriment to their spirit.” 

Although among his ancestors there had been distinguished 
soldiers, Alphonsus was not in favour of the profession of arms as a 
career in his day. “There are good men in the army,’ he said, 
“but most, and especially the young officers, are very frivolous, and 
I do not know if they keep out of sin.” Hearing that Don Hercules 
intended to avail himself of the first opportunity to present his sons 
to the King, and take them to a levée, he begged him, says Tannoia, 
not to doso. “If the King,” he wrote,’ “ offers you a nomination for 
your sons in the brigade of cadets, or a commission in some regiment, 
you will be obliged to make soldiers of them to the peril of body 
and soul. I see that, with regard to the bringing up of these poor 
children, you do not agree with me, and do the opposite of what I 
advise. You are the father—do what you will; but I very much fear 
that the day will come when you will have reason to lament some 


evil which you will no longer be able to remedy. Be assured that in 


1y, Tann, ii1., 47. 
2 In a letter of Nov. 13; it is uncertain of what year. 
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writing thus I am influenced only by affection for you and for these 
poor children.” ? 

The reader may think the Saint unduly severe in shutting out 
his nephews from public life, but we must remember that their 
father was seventy years of age, and not likely to be with them 
much longer to watch over them amid the dangers of a court, while 
the times were very corrupt. The Neapolitan army, too, offered little 
career to a genuine soldier. 

Don Hercules yielded to these entreaties and gave up the idea 
of sending his boys to the college of Pages. Not so, however, that 
of placing them in the college of Nobles. Alphonsus had already 
obtained too much from him to contradict him in this, so he wrote on 
Nov. 26, 1772: “I rejoice to hear that my nephews have gone to the 
college. I am sending you a letter to the Father Rector which I beg 
you to forward to him.” 

The children grew in knowledge and virtue to the consolation 
of the holy old man, until 1779, the period at which we have now 
arrived in our story, when Don Hercules took a new fancy into his 
head which caused the Saint more anxiety than any of the others. 
Acting on the despotic usage of the time, he proposed to betroth his 
eldest son Joseph, though only thirteen years old, to the still younger 
daughter of the Councillor Vespoli. She was a rich heiress and her 
father a good and worthy gentleman, and Don Hercules thought it 
a favourable opportunity for securing the future of his eldest born. 

The drawbacks of such premature engagements are sufficiently 
obvious. Of course the young people are always at liberty to break 
them, but what a number of inconveniences are caused by the long 
years which must intervene between the betrothal and the marriage. 
Healthy-minded schoolboys ought to have something else to think 
about than engagements of marriage. The Saint wrote to his 
brother to dissuade him from the project, and Hercules tried to ex- 
cuse himself, but Alphonsus maintained his opinion. “I received 
your second letter,’ he wrote on Sept. 1, 1770, “ about ‘ Pepporiello’s’ 
marriage, but now can only answer that Peppo (Joseph) is too young 
for us to talk of his setting up house, and, as I think, the girl also is 
very young—if it is Vespoli’s daughter. Except for this it would 
please me to treat with the Councillor Vespoli, for he is a very 
prudent man, but there are many objections to our discussing at this 
time a marriage which could not take place in less than six or seven 
years. I am old; to-day or to-morrow I shall go out of the world, 
and your Lordship also is old. If Peppo’s future is settled when het is 


ly. Tann. iii., 47, and iv., 15. 
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only fifteen or sixteen, I don’t know how things will turn out. I wrote 
to you in my letter that I expected you here, because these things 
cannot be arranged by letter. But before your Lordship comes here it 
would be better to discuss the matter with some friend of the family, 
and then, after having debated the matter well, come and talk to 
me and my fathers. But in any case, as I said in my former letter, 
you are always welcome in the house of Nocera.” 

This good advice produced its effect. The engagement did not 
take place, and when “ Pepporiello” married later on his choice fell 
not on the heiress of the Councillor Vespoli, but on the daughter of 
the Prince of Campana. 

Meanwhile the boy was studying at the college of Nobles. We 
give a beautiful letter written to him and his brother by the Saint in 
the Easter holidays of 1780: 

“Nocera de’ Pagani, April 4, 1780.—I expected you here to give 
you my last blessing and my last recommendations, because it is a 
miracle of Our Lord’s goodness that I still live a little longer to 
weep over my sins; but may Our Lord God be always blessed, 
who has not been pleased to give me this consolation, which indeed I 
did not deserve. 

“JT bless you then from afar, and from my heart, and I pray the 
Blessed God to bless you also from heaven, and pour into your 
hearts His holy fear and love—love which will go on always and 
lead you to a happy eternity, where if Our Lord has mercy on me 
J will wait for you. | | 

“Have it at heart to fear God as your Master, but much more 
to love Him as your Father—Father, most sweet name, which you 
give Him every day in the prayer which Our Lord Himself: has 
taught you, saying Our Father. 

“Ves, He is your Father; love Him then tenderly. He is a 
Father, a good Father, sweet, loving, tender, kind, merciful—all 
titles by which you ought to love Him with a true, tender and grate- 
ful heart. And happy are you if you love Him with true sincerity 
from your boyhood, for then the yoke of the Lord will not seem 
hard to you but sweet, and His most holy law as something to be 
loved. You will learn to overcome your unruly passions, and to 
triumph over the enemies of your soul. Good habits will be 
strengthened in you little by little, so that things will be pleasant 
and easy for you that others who have fallen into evil habits will find 
painful and difficult. / 

“Love God, my dear, dear boys. I call you my boys, because I 
love you with the love and affection of a father, and I wish to form 
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in your souls the holy love of God. My dear boys, love the Lord 
God and Jesus Christ, and love them very much, and guard this 
love jealously in your hearts, and fear to lose it. A terrible loss it 
is to lose the love of God and His grace and friendship, and to 
incur His anger and vengeance. 

“T recommend you for this reason to be humble. The humble 
man avoids dangers, and in the temptations which come upon him 
recommends himself with confidence to God, and so he keeps himself 
in God’s love. But the proud man easily falls into sin and offences 
against Our Lord. Without humility either you will never do any 
really good action, and have true and real virtue, or you will easily 
lose it. God resists the proud and shows mercy to the humble. Our 
Lord looks on the humble with a compassionate eye, and they are 
the friends of God. 

“Tf you look into yourselves you will not be proud, because you 
will find reasons in yourselves for being always humble. You are 
well born, but that is a gift of God. You are in a college ruled 
by zealous and wise superiors, who join great virtues to good birth, 
and in it you get a good education from prudent, wise, and exem- 
plary masters—but this is alsoa favour of Our Lord. You are, as I 
hope, in the grace of God, but this also is a pure effect of the divine 
goodness. In fine, every good thing that you have is a gift of 
God, so that the more you are indebted to the divine bounty, the less 
ought you to be proud. 

“ But if you look attentively at your faults, which are the only 
things that are really your own, you ought to be always humble. 
In humility then, with love and gratitude, obey your superiors in the 
college, for whether they teach you, reward you, or correct you, they 
are showing you in all they do the true affection of their heart, and 
even if you don’t like being corrected, still the correction comes from 
the love these good religious have for you. Obey them then as so 
many fathers, because your father has entrusted you to them, and 
given them to you as fathers. Obey them, respect them and love 
them as you ought to respect, obey and love your own father. | 
hope that you will do this to give pleasure to God, your father, 
and me. 

“But I have heard with pain that you give yourselves little to 
your studies. O, my children, if you only knew how you are doing 
wrong. Ignorance and idleness are the fruitful sources of sin and 
vice. Work then with attention and application, and as a duty, so 
as to know God, His benefits and rewards, and that you may be 
able to think of Him and love Him very much. The ignorant know 
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God little or not at all, nor His benefits and their own obligations 
and duties, and so they do evil. Work then at your studies, and let 
me hear before I die that you have profited by my advice. I am at 
the end of my days, and I do not know if you will ever see me | 
again. May these then, my last recommendations, be engraved in 
your young hearts, and produce the fruit which I desire. 

“Read this long letter of mine; ask an explanation of anything 
you do not understand; and impress it on your memory, that you 
may put in practice all that I have said to you. 

“ Love God much, and study to know this great and loving Lord, 
and thus ever to love Him more. Keep this holy love with humility 
‘in your hearts. Obey your superiors and your father readily and 
with love. Keep the rules of the college in order to give pleasure 
to God. Be devout to most holy Mary under whose care and pro- 
tection I leave you, and to whom I recommend you with warm 
affection. I bless you in Jesus Christ, that you may be His for 
time and for eternity. Amen. 

“Salute in my name the Father Rector and all the other Fathers 
who help you in the college. Tell them how much I thank them 
for the care they take of you. Again I bless you.—Your most 
affectionate uncle, Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori, Bishop.” 

The education presupposed in this letter, the education which 
had produced St. Alphonsus himself, was religious education. Even 
religious education is not a talisman. It does not take away either 
man’s free will, or the results of original sin, and Voltaire himself 
was a pupil of the Society. But at least religious education has kept 
the world from being destroyed by the wrath of God like the 
Cities of the Plain. What pagan education does for society we see 
in the Roman Empire, we see it also in the Renaissance, and we see 
it in France to-day. Ignorance is a great evil, but vice is even 
worse, and there is no virtue in a little book-learning to restrain 
men’s passions, even if much so-called literature did not minister to 
them. The great, though in some respects generous, error of fifty 
years ago was to think that the millenium was to be brought about 
by scientific education; as if the devil had not a better intellect than 
all the men of science combined, and much good has it done him! 
To fear God and keep His commandments is the beginning of 
wisdom, and to love Him with all our heart and soul is the middle 
and end, but we can only do this as we ought by loving Jesus Christ,. 
and obeying the Church which is His voice. To do this, and so 
attain everlasting life, human learning and human science are indeed. 
necessary for us in our measure and degree, but only as means to 
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an end. Modern society has thrown away the picture and points 
proudly to the empty frame. It talks supreme nonsense, and does not 
know before the angels how ridiculous it is. It is naked, and does 
not know its shame. It struts with complacency on the still warm 
ashes of fires which have destroyed prouder civilisations than itself; 
fancying it is immortal, and not hearing the subterranean rumblings 
which portend its inevitable doom. 

A few months after his letter to his nephews Alphonsus was one 
day sitting in silence in his room, when he said to Father Constanzo : 
“ Hercules will cause me great sorrow this year.” Costanzo thought 
no more of the words till the tidings came in that same year 1780, 
that Don Hercules had died almost suddenly on Sept. 8. When the 
news was brought to the Saint he raised his hands to heaven, but 
showed no signs of surprise. After praying for his brother’s soul 
he hastened to write to his nephew’s guardian, the advocate Peter 
Gavotti, to recommend the orphans to his charity. He asked Father 


Costanzo to come and write to Gavotti at his dictation. ‘“ Was that 
the sorrow you meant, when you spoke to me some months ago?” 
asked the curious Costanzo. “Go on with your writing,” replied the. 


Saint—and dictated the following letter. 

“Tf the death of my brother, Don Hercules, whom may God have 
in His glory, has brought me no slight grief and distress, it also 
filled my mind, as soon as I heard the news, with a thousand painful 
thoughts about the care of my nephews which I thought perhaps | 
ought to take upon myself, left as they are without father or mother. 
But having heard only to-day that your most illustrious Lordship 
was chosen by my brother as guardian of these children, my grief 
is moderated and my mind relieved from all those anxious thoughts 
which oppressed it. Because I think them in good hands, and am 
certain that with your help and devotedness, not only will they 
profit by your wise control, but their temporal affairs will be excel- 
lently managed. I thank God continually, and at the same time 
express my most devoted gratitude to your most illustrious Lordship 
for having been willing to undertake this new burden, which will 
ever be for me an additional obligation to all that I owe you.” He 
then asks him to continue Signor Cajetan Celano as the advocate of 
the house, which owed so much to his kindness in the past.’ 

Gavotti suffered terribly from headaches, and begged the Saint 
to ask God to cure him. “If you look after the boys,” replied 
Alphonsus, “ God will help you.’ As soon as Gavotti received the 
letter his headaches left him and returned no more. 


~ 4An unpublished letter of Sept. 14, 1780. 
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Besides his two sons, Don Hercules left a daughter, Teresina, the 
eldest of the family, who was sixteen at the time of her father’s 
death. She was devoted to her uncle and he to her. He had per- 
suaded her father to have her educated in the Benedictine convent 
of St. Marcellinus, where his saintly penitent, Dame Brianna Carafa, 
lived, whom he had directed for twenty years in a correspondence of 
which we regret not to have given more, for it would make a com- 
plete treatise on the spiritual life. To Dame Brianna, whom he said 
he wished to make a princess in heaven, he confided the care of his 
niece, who from her earliest years had also shown a wish for the 
religious life. 7 

Yet at eighteen she had a moment of uncertainty, a temptation 
we may think, for her vocation seemed clear. The Saint was grieved 
at this. In one of the last letters of his life, probably at the be- 
ginning of the year 1781, he wrote to her: “I am in the extreme old 
age of eighty-four years and no longer fit for anything; but if you 
have need of anything tell me, and I will see that you have it. 
Meanwhile recommend me to Jesus Christ, and if anyone advises 
-you to leave the convent and to throw yourself into the world, do 
not listen to them, because you would certainly repent it the next 
day. And so I send you the leaflet that perhaps I sent you before, 
that you may think of saving your soul, which is the only thing that 
matters. 

“Take counsel with a good confessor and with some nun of 
fervent life in your convent. I will recommend you to Jesus 
Christ that you may take the safest way to save your soul. Do you 
also recommend me to Mary Our Lady, for my death already 1s near. 
In your prayers say always: ‘My Jesus, I wish only Thee and 
nothing more. No more. I bless you always.” 

Alphonsus had a cousin, Antonia de’ Liguori, in the same convent, 
and he recommended his niece to her, asking her to warn the young 
gitl of the dangers of the world and to advise her not to give up 
prayer. He wrote also to Gavotti, saying that he hoped his niece 
would not throw away her vocation which seemed certain. Nea- 
politan society was growing more and more corrupt, and there were 
so many scandals in married life that the Saint’s desire to see those 
dear to him removed from temptation was fully justified. 

The thought of going back to the world passed away, and in the 
spring of 1781 Teresina wrote to her uncle to pray for her in her 
vocation. He answered her on April 23, 1781: “I have received 
your letter. Yes, I will continue to pray for your vocation. 
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I pray Jesus Christ to confirm you in this desire of not giving your- 
self to the world; because if you give yourself up to the world it 
is hard to persevere in the grace of God. . . . By the grace of God 
all of my family who have died during my life have made a good 
death, and I hope to be with them in Paradise, and I hope to find 
myself there with you also. Pray God to give me a good death, 
which is near. Pray to the Madonna for me, and I will not fail to 
pray for you. Recommend yourself continually to the most holy 
Virgin, and she will obtain for you all the graces you seek. I bless 
you.” 

Teresina determined to take the veil. Her guardian suggested 
waiting till she was twenty—she was then eighteen—but she said her 
mind was made up. Alphonsus however wished her to leave the 
convent for a time, so as to be sure of her vocation, as life-long vows 
are a serious thing. But he wished to try, not tempt, the young 
postulant, and so he asked the Duchess of Bovino, whose piety and 
virtue he well knew, to look after her. The Duchess consented, and 
took Teresina to live with her on Feb. 16, 1782. It was during this 
time that the two visited St. Alphonsus at Nocera, and ordered him 
a new carriage, as we saw.’ When Teresina was leaving Nocera she 
asked her uncle for a picture of Our Lady of Good Counsel hanging 
on the wall, as a remembrance. He wished to give it to her, but in 
his anxiety not to offend against his vow of poverty he first sent and 
consulted his Vicar General, Father Villani. The latter took the 
picture at once from the wall and gave it to the visitor, thus giving 
pleasure to uncle and niece alike. 

Two months later she entered the convent. Many of the nobility 
of Naples were present when she took the veil, but he whose pre- 
sence she would have valued most of all was too infirm and aged to 
attend. But he wrote to congratulate her on Sept. 16, 1782. 

“When I received your last letter,” he said, “my joy was so 
great that I could not restrain my tears. Only I grieve that I could 
not come and assist you on the day of your taking the veil. 

“Tf God had given me the favour of being able to come to the 
convent on that day I should have wept the whole time! But God 
did not wish to give me that consolation. 

“ Meanwhile I do not cease to recommend you to Jesus Christ, 
that you may be altogether set on fire with His holy love, so as to 
go one day and see Him face to face in Paradise. I beg you, 
Reverend sister, to recommend me often to Jesus Crucified, that He 
may give me a good death, for | am in great fear for my eternal 


1 Supra, p. 388. 
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salvation because of my sins. Meanwhile I bless you, and I will not 
forget to pray for you every morning in my communions that Jesus 
Christ may make you all His own. I send you this little picture of 
most holy Mary, that you may thank her, and continue to recom- 
mend yourself to her always.” » 

Later on Teresina had need of Mary’s prayers, for she became 
afflicted with an ulcer which threatened to develope into cancer, and 
seemed a bar to her religious profession. Our poor novice in her 
grief wrote again to her uncle begging for his prayers. He sent her 
a picture of Our Lady of Sorrows, telling her to ask Our Lady’s 
aid and apply the picture to the wound. She had no sooner done 
so than she was completely healed. But this was not the last of her 
bodily troubles, for being gifted with a beautiful voice, she became 
afflicted some time after her profession, with a chronic hoarseness, so 
great that she was not only unable to sing in the choir any more, 
but even to speak above a whisper. Again her uncle cured her with 
a picture of Our Lady, and the malady left never to return. 

Teresina lived till 1850, dying in her eighty-seventh year. 
“ Many times,” writes her confessor, Father Berruti, “she recounted 
this double miracle to me, in the last years of her life. Some months 
before her death the old wound reopened. I thought that death 
was near, and the event proved that I was right.” * 

Teresina died in the convent of St. Gregory the Armenian, to which 
her community had migrated. Both she and her brother Joseph 
lived to see their uncle canonised (May 26, 1839), before going to 
rejoin him in heaven. The other brother Alfonso died young, and 
in the lifetime of the Saint. Joseph, who married Donna Gusmana 
Lambiase, daughter of the Prince of Campana, has not left any 
descendants. To find any of the Liguori name remaining we must 
go further back. The Saint’s paternal grandfather was a Dominic 
Liguori, and his father again an Alfonso, and this Alfonso also had 
a brother Hercules who has left descendants to this day. Other- 
wise the Saint’s name lives only in the Church’s history, but there it 
has a deathless page. It was not perpetuity in this world that 
Alphonsus wished for those so dear to him, but an endless glory in 
heaven. “ By the grace of God,” he said, as we saw above, “all of 
my family who have died in my life have made a good death.” 
This was how Alphonsus loved his own, he led them to Paradise. 
Whatever the world may say, this is true love, and the only true 
love, and all men will see that it is so in eternity. 


1 Berruti, Lo spirito di Sant’ Alfonso, c. 32, see. 3. Father Berruti was the last general 
of the Neapolitan houses alone, resigning his office Sept. 17, 1869. 
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CHAPTER VE 


The Hush Before the Storm.—1779. 


OVE and hatred never sleep. While the holy bishop, moved by 
hie divine charity, was consoling his persecuted brethren, lament- 
ing the misfortunes that had fallen on the Church, and guiding the 
members of his family to their heavenly home, his enemies were un- 
tiring in their efforts to compass the ruin of his Institute. Since the 
adjournment of the Sarnelli action, two years before, they had been 
employing their time in preparing fresh charges, seeking support 
among the Ministers, and making all preparations for the final issue. 
The Procurator di Leon showed all the more animosity because his 
own character was at stake. After his report he must either prove 
his charges or pass for a discredited calumniator. 

Father Majone was 1n Naples, watching the case, and keeping the 
Rector Major informed of all that happened. On April 12, 1779, he 
received the following reply to one of his letters: “Padre Don 
Angelo mio—Things seem to me now to be going on well. Let us 
leave Our Lord to act. He has worked miracles in these persecutions 
of ours, as your Reverence knows well, and I am certain that He will 
not allow His work, so useful as it is to poor sinners, to be destroyed. 
From Calabria, Apulia, the Basilicate, the diocese of Beneventum, 
Sicily, and the Roman Campagna, I have touching news of the 
labours of our fathers, and the good which they do. Blessed be 
God.” 

Indeed the horizon did seem to be less overcast. Since the 
Marquis della Sambuca came into power, Ministers like de Marco, 
who were friendly to the Institute, had more voice to speak in its 

defence. Society for the most part was disgusted with the violence 
shown by the Procurator di Leon. Two influential persons, the 
Marshal Pignatelli and the Duchess of Montecalvo, openly under- 
took the defence of the Congregation. The Saint was pleased and 
said to Majone: “I never expected that Our Lord would open this 
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way for us. Who knows but that He may wish to make use of these 
distinguished persons to give us peace, while giving them an oppor- 
tunity of doing a good work? Iam feeling much worse, but I shall 
die content if I am able, by the grace of God and the protection of 
Mary, to see the end of this unrest before my death.”! At the same 
time the bishops were addressing petitions in favour of the per- 
secuted Congregation. “If Baron Sarnelli and the Procurator di 
Leon,” Alphonsus wrote, “ represent us as useless, over thirty bishops, 
who are ready to appear as witnesses, protest against our suppression 
in the interests of God and of souls. 

Strong in the possession of these allies and acting on the advice 
of his friends at Court, he resolved to forestall the reopening of the 
suit and address the King directly, pointing out the groundlessness 
of the charges made against him regarding the exterior government 
of the Congregation. He was accused of having violated the 
decree of 1752, by the establishment of local superiors, a noviciate, 
and a house of studies. He now drew up a very brief memoir, a 
summary of his reply to the Procurator, in which he showed that it 
was absurd to attribute to Charles III. the thought of establishing 
a society of missionaries without superiors to guide them, a noviciate 
to recruit them, and a house of studies for their education. 

The young King was not wanting in common sense. He agreed 
with the argument of the memorial, and told the Marquis de Marco 
to write to Alphonsus. On Aug. 21, 1779, the Minister did so. 
“ Having laid before the King,” he said, “ the remonstrances of your 
most Illustrious and most Reverend Lordship against certain accusa- 
tions tending to the destruction of the Congregation of Missionaries 
under your direction, His Majesty has commanded me to write to 
you, that as the Catholic King, his august father, allowed the mis- 
sionaries of which your most illustrious Lordship is head, to give 
missions and establish themselves in the four houses of Cioran, 
Nocera, Caposele, and Iliceto, prescribing the means and conditions 
of the work (since it was to be perpetual) in a general plan—His 
Majesty approves of each of the above-mentioned houses being 
governed by a superior who shall watch over the interior government 
of the same, and arrange the distribution of other offices necessary 
to your association. And since the spirit of the royal decree of the 
Catholic King was that this laudable work should not come to an 
end, His Majesty approves also-of your receiving young men to be 
instructed in the studies necessary to fulfil their duties, to fill the 
place of those who are no longer able to work from sickness or 


1 Letter of Ap. 12, 1779. 
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weight of years, or who are excluded as unfit for that work, or whe 
abandon it of their own accord. Huis Majesty wishes therefore that 
all the conditions prescribed in the said general plan shall be strictly 
observed; and in regard to the ordination of young men received in 
different parts of the kingdom that the sovereign law made by His 
Majesty as to the proportion of clergy and people shall be in no way 
violated. This royal decree by the royal command I communicate 
to your most illustrious Lordship for your information and govern- 
ment.—Naples, Aug. 21, 1779, Carlo de Marco.” 

_ This decree gave the Congregation a certain legal existence by 
approving of its external government, and was consequently wel- 
comed by Alphonsus as a blessing from heaven. “ Gloria Patri et 
Filio et Spirttuz Sancto!” he exclaimed in his reply to Father 
Majone (Aug. 23). “Father Cimino has read the despatch to me 
slowly, for which I am going to say three masses in thanksgiving. 
Let us return thanks with all our hearts to Jesus and Mary, to whom 
I had recommended this affair in a very special way. I thank the 
lord de Marco, the Grand Almoner, and also your Reverence, who 
have given so much attention to this affair, and brought it to such a 
good end. I thank also the official, Vecchietti, who has helped us 
so much. I feel much worse in health, but I assure you that I shall 
die too content if Our Lord and the Madonna make me see peace in 
our Congregation.” 

The King’s decision did not end the lawsuit, but it deprived the 
enemy of half their arguments, and demolished most of the accusa- 
tions of the Procurator di Leon. The latter was enraged on hearing 
the unexpected news. What secret influence could have been brought 
to bear upon the King? “If the Grand Duke of Tuscany had come 
here in person,” he said, “ he would not have succeeded in obtaining 
from the court a concession which these wretched priests have 
managed to extort.’ The incident only served, however, te 
strengthen his determination to ruin the Congregation. Even 
though he could no longer tax the exterior government with illega- 
lity, he had still one terrible weapon in his hands, or thought he 
had, in the certain illegality of the internal government of the 
Institute. King Charles III. had formally forbidden the formation 
of a new religious Congregation, and how could it be shown that 
the rule of Benedict XIV., based as it was on the three vows of 
religion, did not constitute a new religious Congregation? The 
King, despite all the influence that could be brought to bear, would 
never consent to set aside this law decreed by his father. Both di 
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Leon and Sarnelli found consolation in the thought, but meanwhile 
they judged it prudent to wait for a more favourable moment for 
reopening the case. 

Some months after the decree of August 21, King Ferdinand 
showed by a fresh act the high esteem in which he held the Con- 
gregation. At this period Christendom was still engaged in a crusade 
against the Mussulmans, not of Palestine but of the coasts of Bar- 
bary. These African corsairs roamed along the Mediterranean coasts, 
seizing on fishermen, peasants, and trading vessels, and carrying 
their victims into slavery, to the great affliction of their families and 
the imminent peril of their faith, if not of their lives. The Popes 
implored Christian Kings to send out armed cruisers against them, 
and to protect their coasts against this piracy. Further they urged 
the faithful to join in this holy crusade, and to contribute to the 
fitting out of the ships. They granted numerous indulgences and a 
dispensation from fasting and abstinence on certain days of the 
year to those who contributed ‘to the work. The King of Naples, 
whose subjects were very much exposed to the incursions of the 
corsairs, having obtained from Pope Pius VI. faculties for the 
preaching of the crusade in his realm, entrusted the mission to the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

On Oct. 22, 1779, Alphonsus received the following letter from 
the Marquis della Sambuca: “ Most Illustrious and Right Reverend 
Lord—The King having in consideration the incessant labours of 
these missionaries of the Most Holy Redeemer to instruct the people 
and lead them to practices of true piety and religion, and their 
religious zeal in spreading everywhere the principles of true morality 
with regard to the duties of a good citizen and a good Christian, 
His Majesty has expressed his wish that the work of the crusade, 
which has no other end than the salvation of Christian souls and the 
greater good of the State, should be forwarded and carried out by 
the zeal of these missionaries. | Wherefore he wishes your most 
illustrious Lordship, as Founder and Rector Major of the same, to 
give them in the King’s name an express charge to explain as often 
as they can, in every place where they give missions, the indulgences 
and other graces contained in the said bull, announcing at the same 
time to His Majesty’s faithful subjects the indispensabie need that 
our navy has of a subsidy, to repulse the continual aggressions made 
by the Mahommedans, with considerable loss to Religion and the 
State.—Caserta, Oct. 22, 1779, della Sambuca.” 

Alphonsus was very grateful for this sign of the King’s con- 
fidence and goodwill. In a circular of Nov. 8, 1779, containing a 
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copy of the above despatch, he recommended the crusade to his 
brethren in, accordance with his Sovereign’s wishes. The people 
responded with great enthusiasm, not only contributing to the naval 
armament against the Mussulmans, but purifying their souls by con- 
fession and communion in order to gain the indulgence, thereby con- 
quering their spiritual enemies more dangerous even than the Moors. 
The King was greatly pleased, and the Congregation so lately dis- 
credited stood high in public estimation. 

But all this was the bitterness of defeat to di Leon. The regalist 
became anti-regalist when he himself was opposed. He declaimed 
against the Ministry for their contempt of court in issuing such de- 
crees in favour of a party to a pending action. He thought at last 
that he was losing more than he gained by the continual delays, and 
resolved to press the case forward. But he had a case which touched 
him even nearer before a higher tribunal, and died suddenly one day 
in his carriage returning from a drive. Sarnelli’s leading counsel 
also died suddenly on leaving the baths, without time to receive the 
last sacraments. Sarnelli himself then had recourse to his never 
failing resource 1n a renewed adjournment of the case.’ 

Even before this another of the persecutors of the Saint had gone 
to give his account to the Supreme Judge. Maffei, the ally of 
Sarnelli, had died in 1778, utterly ruined by his life-long litigation. 
He left six orphan children and 30,000 ducats (46,000) of debts. 
Thus was fulfilled the sad foreboding of another of his victims the 
holy bishop of Bovino, when he said: “I pity the Maffei. Of that 
family people will soon say: ‘How they have fallen trom their 
former splendour.” ? } 

Would you know who helped Maffei’s children and saved them 


1J¢ is not easy, even for those who have some acquaintance with our own law to 
form a clear idea of questions of foreign procedure a hundred years ago, especially as 
handed down to us in untechnical terms by writers who were not lawyers themselves. 
The case seems to have been administrative as well as legal, perhaps corresponding to 
the proceedings at our own Parliamentary Bar. But what analogy we could find to 
the report of the ‘‘ Fiscal Procurator’’ di Leon, or indeed what his position was at 
all, it is extremely hard to say. According to the account of Tannoia, he was origi- 
nally appointed by Tanucci to present a report on the case to the Court of Abuses, 
presumably in a quasi-judicial capacity. Yet we do not hear of him calling any 
witnesses, or making any effort to ascertain the facts, or having any evidence before 
him which was not ex parte, except a copy of the Redemptorist Rule; and ever after 
this the historian speaks of him as if he were one of the plaintiffs in the action. It 
is rather confusing, and we could wish that the Saint—himself a great lawyer—had 
written this episode in his own life. But Tannoia took good care not to let him know 
there was to be any life. When St. Alphonsus’ contemporary, Doctor Johnson (1709- 
1784) heard a rumour that Boswell was contemplating his biography he said: ‘‘If I 
thought he would write my life I would take his;”? and St. Alphonsus would have 
found as effective if less drastic a way of suppressing Tannoia if he had only known. 


2supra, vol. I., p. 301. 
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from misery? Tannoia tells us. “It is well known,” he said at the 
Saint’s process, “ how terrible was the persecution our Institute had 
to suffer for twenty years from the powerful nobleman, Francis 
Antony Maffei. He died, leaving behind him two sons, two 
daughters novices in a convent, where for about twelve years they 
could not be professed for want of dowry, two other daughters at 
home, and thirty thousand ducats of debts. I wrote to the servant 
of God that I had found the means for helping these forsaken 
children, and he answered: ‘ Do all that you can to help them. As 
the task of clearing up their affairs took up a great deal of my time 
and obliged me to be away frequently from the house, I became 
scrupulous about it and wrote to Alphonsus, setting forth the facts. 
He answered me on Oct. 8, 1779: “As to the business you have to 
transact, which you mention in your letter, with regard to the in- 
terests of Maffei’s children and to the religious profession of his 
daughters, I give you complete liberty. Act without scruple, for I 
think all that is for the glory of God.’ When he learned that by 
my intervention the Prince of Castellaneta had suspended the 
sequestration of the property of Maffei’s children, he was not only 
consoled, but wrote to thank the Prince for this act of charity. 
Similarly having heard that on my recommendation the Baron 
Michael Zezza had given security to the creditors, although he did 
not know the Baron he wrote to thank him. Towards the end of 
December I went to Nocera, and when he saw me he said, with 
quite fatherly anxiety: ‘What is happening to Maffei’s children?’ 
His consolation was very great when I told him that the two boys 
were provided for, that the two eldest girls had made their pro- 
fession, while the younger ones had entered the same convent as 
boarders.” * 

Good charitable Father Tannoia, who for twenty years had 
been the subject of continual persecution by the two Maffei, uncle 
and nephew, saved the fallen family from complete ruin. He put 
under contribution generous persons in Naples and the provinces, de- 
-vised a thousand little schemes to gain time from the creditors, in 
four years wiped out a debt of thirty thousand ducats, and provided 
for six orphan children—and all this with the ready encouragement 
of Alphonsus, who for twenty years had lived in fear that Maffei 
would cause the ruin of his Congregation. 

The children in question looked on Alphonsus as a father. 
“ Venerated Father,’ wrote Joseph, the elder of the boys, on June 17, 


1Summ. super introd. caus., p. 144. 
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1779, “immediately on receiving your advice, I went to Don Angelis 
who, on your recommendation, handed over to me the two hundred 
ducats in question. I cannot say how sorry I am to know that you 
are ill. God will, I hope, soon make you well again. My brother 
and I, and our four sisters, will be eternally grateful to you, and 
will never cease to pray for your Reverence, for you alone have 
loved us, you alone have sustained us in our misfortunes, and that 
with a kindness as great as that of the father we have lost.” Such 
is the revenge of the saints, according to the precept of their Divine 
Master. 

Alphonsus profited by those days of calm to repair the damages 
done to his little bark. The turmoil had not wrecked the Congre- 
gation, but it had done it considerable damage. The bonds of 
community life had grown relaxed. Certain members, believing 
that dissolution was imminent, paid but little attention to the ob- 
servance of the Rule; others had retired to their families awaiting 
the royal decree which was to dismiss all the members of the 
Institute before very long. Alphonsus now sent a circular to the 
Superiors, in which he forbade these abuses and enjoined regular 
observance upon all. “ The King,” he said, “pays no heed to the 
accusations of our enemies. We need not fear then even if some 
ill-disposed person should denounce us. I wish all to be bound to 
strict observance of the Rule. Each of us has embraced it freely— 
and no one is kept with us by force. Let superiors then show 
prudence, but no weakness to the detriment of the Rule and the 
scandal of the communities.” 

During the same year, 1779, which was assuredly a year of con- 
solations, Alphonsus had the happiness to see the eighth edition of 
his Moral Theology issue from the press. The result of his discus- 
sions during these latter years with Father Blasucci, the Abbé 
Magli, and the Procurator di Leon, had been to establish more 
clearly than ever his system of the golden mean. He was therefore 
glad to be able to give the public an edition which satisfied all his 
desires. As far back as Dec. 3, 1777, he had written to Remondini: © 
“T am sure that by this you have received my last revised Moral 
Theology, and I hope before I die that you will publish it in a form 
which will enable me to get many to buy it, because this alone can I 
call a work perfect and complete.” On Oct. 21, 1779, he wrote to the 
same: “ With indescribable consolation I have received . . . six 
copies of my new Moral Theology, lately reprinted by your most 
illustrious Lordship. .. I say again that this last edition makes me 
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die content.” Again, on Nov. 17: “My most esteemed Signor Don 
Giuseppe, I can never cease thanking you for the beautiful new 
edition of the Moral Theology.” Alphonsus lived indeed to see the 
ninth edition which appeared in 1785, but his days of writing were 
over then, and the ninth differed in nothing from the eighth, of which 
it was a simple reprint. 

These last two editions are, therefore, the ones to be consulted 
by anyone who wishes to know St. Alphonsus’ true system. In the 
exposition’ at the beginning of the work, called Moval System for 
choosing opinions which may lawfully be followed, he bases all his 
argument, as we saw in the answer to di Leon (supra p. 410), on the 
dictum of St. Thomas and natural equity that a law must be pro- 
mulgated in order to oblige. In case of doubt, he says, if the 
opinion that an obligation exists is cevte probabilior, then we must 
follow it, and not the opinion cevte minus probabilis in favour of 
liberty, because though an opinion certainly, that 1s altogether, more 
probable does not take away all chance of the contradicting opinion 
being true, it -takes away all reasonable chance, and we must not 
act unreasonably. In matters of practical ethics, an opinion alto- 
gether more probable that something 1s our duty produces moral 
certainty, in a broad sense, that the duty ought to be done, and to 
leave it undone, because there is still something speculatively speak- 
ing to be said on the other side, St. Alphonsus thought was lax. On 
the other hand, in every case of doubt to throw upon the agent the 
burden of proving a negative, and showing that no obligation exists, 
which was what the probabiliorist school required, Alphonsus thought 
was rigorism, because in any given case of strict doubt a man’s 
liberty is in possession, since God made man free. If anyone there- 
fore says that in a given partacular case he is not free, the burden 
of proof 1s on him who asserts that there 1s an obligation. 

“The more I weigh the reasons which support my view,” he says 
at the close of his dissertation on the subject, “the more convincing 
do they appear to me. I would not change it therefore unless the 
Church should decide to the contrary—in which case, of course, | 
would submit my own judgement to her infallible voice.” The holy 
author thus maintained until his death his system of the golden 
mean, and finally forced regalists themselves to recognise, with the 
Marquis della Sambuca that “his missionaries spread everywhere 
the principles of true morality with regard to'the duties of a good 
citizen and a good Christian.” -(Supra p. 466). 


ly, De conscientia, c. 3, end. 
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Clearly God wished to give some consolation to His servant 
after all the days of trial. His enemies were put to silence; the 
Court bestowed favours upon him; his Congregation entered upon 
a less precarious existence; his Moral Theology so long calumniated 
seemed to have triumphed over its detractors. Finally the humble 
solitary of Nocera was honoured by God by a signal favour granted 
through his intercession during this same year 1779. 

For almost six months the town of Nocera had been in great ee 
tress, for during all that time the sky had been as bronze, as in the 
days of Elias, and not a drop of rain had fallen on the parched 
earth. Were the drought to continue a little longer it meant the 
ruin of the crops with consequent famine for many. The people 
wept at the thought of the future, and Alphonsus wept over the sins . 
of the people, which are the cause of such scourges. Weak though he 
was he organised one Sunday, the fifteenth of May, a penitential 
procession to appease the anger of God. Robed in purple, sprinkled 
with ashes, and with a cord round his neck, he set out with his 
religious for the parish church, preceded by the cross." The distance 
being considerable he was obliged to make part of the journey in a 
carriage, but no entreaties could prevent him from doing the second 
half, supported by his two attendants, on foot. 

The whole town was present at the touching ceremony, and the 
church, with the square in front of it, was thronged. The holy old 
man determined to profit by the occasion to exhort sinners to re- 
pentance. The pulpit was moved down to the door of the church, 
so that those outside might be able to hear his words, and as he was 
unable to ascend it by himself he was borne into it on the shoulders 
of a number of the people. For an hour he raised his voice against 
mortal sin, which, he said, not only offends God but often draws 
down the most terrible chastisements. “God has reason to chastise 
us,” he exclaimed, “ for we have deserved it; I have deserved it more 
than all; but spare the innocent, O my God, have pity on these poor 
little ones.” - Men and women wept and asked forgiveness for their 
sins, and soon all the confessionals were thronged. 

But heaven seemed deaf to the appeals of the afflicted people. 
Eight days passed, and no change took place in the sky, while 
Alphonsus continued to pray and to ask for the prayers of others 
also. On the Monday after Pentecost, May 24, he was returning 
from his drive when just as he reached the monastery he suddenly 
ordered the coachman to turn back and take him to the church of 
Our Lady of Grace. The people, seeing him leave the carriage, 
gathered in the church to pray with him. The Saint asked to have 
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the statue of Mary unveiled, and exhorted those present to appeal 
confidently to her all-powerful protection. Then he turned to the 
people, and said with confidence: “Continue to recommend your- 
selves to the Madonna, go to confession and communion this week— 
on Sunday you will have rain.” 

All through the week the sky maintained its pitiless blue. 
Sunday brought no change, and people began to whisper that this 
time the Saint was no prophet, when suddenly, towards evening, a 
complete change took place. The heavens became covered with 
clouds, and rain fell in such abundance that all the fields were 
flooded. As for the servant of God, on seeing the rain fall, he was 
covered with corifusion and said to those around him: “ People will 
take the promise I made for a prophecy; but the words only 
escaped me—I am anything but a prophet.” ? 

Three months later, on Aug. 10, 1779, the community of Pagani 
witnessed another wonderful phenomenon, which seems more than 
a coincidence. For some time past Vesuvius, which dominates all 
that district, had been pouring fiery lava over the district of 
Ottaiano. The entire neighbourhood was in consternation. One 
evening especially the flames rose to such a height as to excite appre- 
hensions of some terrible catastrophe. The fathers contemplated 
the splendid but fearful spectacle from the windows of one of the 
corridors. “Filled with terror,’ relates Father Dominic Corsano, 
“Tran to the cell of the servant of God, and begged him to come 
out and see what was going on. He came, drew near the window 
and then started back in fear, repeating three times: ‘ Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus!’ Then, in my presence, he made a great sign of the Cross 
in the direction of the mountain, and that very moment the immense 
whirlwind of fire and flames disappeared into the crater.” Brother 
Leonard Cicchetti makes a similar deposition: “ Brother Francis 


Romito, Alexis Pollio, and I,” he says, “led the holy old man to- 


one of the windows so that he might see the flame which rose to a 
prodigious height from Vesuvius. He made the sign of the Cross 
and the flame instantly disappeared. All we saw afterwards was 
the smoke.”? 

Thus did God exalt His servant before King and people alike, 
and even before his own spiritual children. But, alas! these months 
of favour were to be followed by the most terrible trials. It was the 
calm before the storm, the oasis wherein Divine Providence permits 


1 Kven Pére ‘Nonnotte in France heard of this answer to prayer. v. Tann, iv., 12. 
Summ, super virt., pp. 674, 681. 
2Summ. super virt., pp. 699, 703. 
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the traveller to enjoy a moment of repose before he plunges into the 
sands of the desert—or rather it was as the Palm Sunday of his 
Master which preceded the Passion. When we think of the events 
which are to follow, we would like to close the story of our Saint 
here, did we not know that the life of Our Divine Redeemer went 
on to the Crucifixion. Alphonsus, an imitator of Jesus in His hidden 
and active life, was destined to go through a dolorous passion and 
climb the hill of Calvary like his Lord; thus by a mystical cruci- 
fixion to die to the last remnants of human attachment and self-love, 
and make perfect for ever his union with Jesus in heaven. 


AT4 


GELALP ASE RS Vill: 
The Regolamento, 
AUG. 1779—MaAR. 1780. 


LPHONSUS had spent eighty-three years on earth. After 
A his love of God he had but one love in his heart, his affection 
for his Congregation—ever threatened, yet ever saved from destruc- 
tion. Only one who has had experience can know what the love of 
a religious for his order really is. For the holy Founder the soul 
of the Congregation was the rule approved by the Church. It was 
to him the law of life, the mould of sanctity, the instrument of the 
apostolic ministry given to his brethren by God Himself. Every 
one of its provisions was sacred in his eyes, and he never ceased to 
lament his failure to obtain the royal exeguatur, which would have 
put them beyond reach of attack. The decree of August 21, 1770, 
rekindled his hopes, and the hopes of his consultors, and they 
thought the time favourable to make another attempt with the Court. 
Even if the King would not grant an official ereguatur to the brief 
of Benedict XIV., he might be willing to issue a decree authorising 
on his own motion the interior government of the Congregation, as 
he had already authorised the external. Even this much would be 
sufficient to protect regular observance from laxity within and from 
its enemies without. 3 | 

Indeed the circumstances seemed favourable. The Marquis della 
Sambuca, though a great regalist, had shown himself well disposed, 
while they could reckon upon the absolute devotedness of the 
Marquis de Marco, Minister of Public Worship. The preaching of 
the Crusade too had won the sympathies of the King and Court. 
The time seemed opportune then to make an attempt which would 
deprive the enemies of the Congregation, and especially Sarnelli, 
whose lawsuit was about to be reopened, of the charge of illegality 
which was the most dangerous weapon in their hands. 

Notwithstanding these reasons Alphonsus, ever prudent, wished 
to find out through his friend the Grand Almoner, Mgr. Matthew | 
Januarius Testa Piccolomini, what were the chances of success. 
Mgr. Testa relied that, as far as he was concerned, he would do all 
he could to forward the proposal, provided that a summary of the 
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Rule in manuscript were presented to him, and that care were taken 
to eliminate from it the articles opposed to the royal decrees—that 
is to say, as Alphonsus understood it, everything concerning the 
right of acquiring property and of possessing revenues in common. 
On this point, said Testa, the King would always be inflexible. 
Thus informed, Alphonsus called his council, and the six consultors 
—Villani, Mazzini, Cajone, Majone, Cimino, and Stephen Liguort, 
unanimously advised him to enter on the business. 

The negotiations were entrusted to Father Majone, Alphonsus’ 
companion for a time at St. Agatha. This consultor had been over 
twenty years professed, and was now forty-seven years of age. He 
was a man of weak health, but of energetic mind, and had consider- 
able influence over those with whom he came in contact. As Pro- 
curator of the Institute his skilful management of things in Naples 
had secured the late decree of Aug. 21. Some of his colleagues in- 
deed were displeased at his autocratic manner, and feared that his 
long stay in the capital had injured his religious spirit. However 
that might be, none was considered more capable of carrying the 
matter through with success. He was to be assisted by Father 
Cimino, a man universally esteemed. 

Alphonsus, in commissioning these two delegates gave them 
strict orders not to endanger any essential point of the Rule. Only 
the question of acquisitions was to be passed over. The Pope would 
not object to their promising to continue, as 1n the past, to obey the 
decree of 1752 on this point, in order to gain authorisation for all 
the rest of their Rule. Majone agreed, but as the Congregation had 
many enemies before setting out he asked the consultors to bind 
themselves by oath to the strictest secrecy. “Our opponents,” he 
said, “if they hear of our attempt will frighten the King by their 
declamations. We shall be refused, and things will be worse than 
ever.” The consultors agreed, and thus the other members of the 
Congregation knew nothing of what was being done. 

Unfortunately, before long the two deputies found themselves 
face to face with very serious difficulties. Mgr. Testa, though a 
religious himself, was a thorough regalist, and to him even a papal 
rule, if it had not received the royal exequatur, might be altered at 
will. It may be that there had been a misunderstanding from the 
first, and that by eliminating articles opposed to the royal decrees, 
the Grand Almoner meant more than silence about the permission 
to acquire property in common. At any rate, he proceeded to elimi- 
nate a good deal more—the three vows of religion, for example, 
and the oath to persevere in the Institute until death—the exorbitant 
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authority, as he called it, of the Rector Major, the holding of 
General Chapters, and so on. He may indeed have done this not 
out of ill will, but because, knowing the temper of the Court, he 
thought it the only way to save the Institute and life-work of his 
friend. What they would say in Rome did not seem to enter into 
his reckoning. 

The duty however of Majone and Cimino was clear. They had 
no authority whatever to draw up a new rule, and one moreover 
totally subversive of the Institute. They should have declared it 
impossible for them to accept the conditions, and have retired from 
the whole affair. Majone, however, who probably drew the 
weaker Cimino with him, had set his heart on succeeding. He may 
have been afraid too of making an enemy of the Grand Almoner, 
and so precipitating the evil of a royal condemnation they were 
trying to avoid. How easily friends were turned into enemies in 
Naples has been shown by many incidents in this life. He per- 
suaded himself, therefore, that the changes would be merely 
nominal and not affect the forum of conscience, and so went on with 
his work. 

Meanwhile, although the consultors were bound by oath to 
secrecy, the clerks and others working at the matter in Naples were 
not, and soon information began to reach the houses of the Congre- 
gation that negotiations were on foot. Even some rumour of the 
changes seems to have got about. Men at once became excited and 
alarmed. The consultors, when questioned, refused to answer, and 
the alarm grew worse. The subjects then had recourse to Alphonsus 
himself, but he, full of confidence in Majone, assured them that all 
was well, and even reproached them for their unjust suspicions. 
Thus he wrote to Corrado at Ciorani, on Sept. 4, 1779: 

“ My Don Bartolomeo, I hear that some are thinking that I wish to 
make a new rule different from the old. How could anyone ever 
suspect me of this, seeing that I have always been most jealous of 
that rule. It is in accordance with that rule that I have always 
governed the Congregation, and I will strive with all my force till 
my last breath that it shall not be changed even in its least part.” 
In another letter to the same father on Dec. 15, he said: “I have 
received your letter and considered it word by word. I do not 
think that you will suspect that I am deceiving you, or that I will 
tell a lie, or that I am so bereft of my senses as to allow anything 
to be changed in the rule. I say no more. If I am not to be be- 
lieved, what can I say? I take it for my sins. To hear of these 
things gives me great pain, seeing clearly that they are caused by 
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the devil to keep us unquiet. I repeat: rest assured on my con- 
science that there is nothing against the rule or against the obser- 
vance of the common life. If you will not believe me, pazienza!” 

But as the excitement seemed to be increasing two days later 
(Dec. 17, 1779), he wrote and asked Tannoia, who was at Iliceto, to 
come to Nocera. “My Don Antonio,” he said, “ the devil is making 
a commotion to destroy the whole Congregation. Father Cimino 
and the others think that your Reverence by coming here can give 
some aid, wherefore I beg you to come as soon as possible. . . The 
devil has given the suspicion to some, even in Iliceto, that Fathers 
Cimino and Majone wish to change the rule and take away the 
common life. Say to all that this is a complete he, altogether false, 
and I assure them that it is a true lie” (A true lie alas! indeed it 
was, but in a different sense from that the poor Saint meant). “ And 
how could I ever in conscience allow the common life to be taken 
away, or any rule to be altered ?” 

Majone was not ignorant of the suspicions of his brethren—in 
fact they wrote and told him of them, but he had gone too far to 
recede. He was obliged to put on a bold front to reassure the Saint 
whose confidence he had betrayed. He told him that the secret of 
the negotiations had become known and the affair more or less com- 
promised in consequence, and complained that some members of the 
Congregation went so far as to question his loyalty in threatening 
letters. Alphonsus asked him whether there was any foundation 
at all for the suspicions, and especially for the suspicion that there 
was to be a relaxation of the vow of poverty and perfect com- 
munity life. Majone answered that to injure the common life would 
be to destroy the Congregation, and he would never be guilty of 
such a thing. The Saint was fully reassured by these words, and 
said one day, with the crucifix in his hands: “I assure you that the 
rule will not be touched. Only silence will be observed regarding 
the question of acquisitions and revenues, so as not to enter into open 
conflict with the royal decrees.” | 

Majone might well make light of the suspicions of his brethren, 
and think himself safe from detection, when he had eluded the 
vigilance of the holy Founder himself. The one critical moment in 
the success of his scheme was that in which he had to bring the draft 
of his memorial for the approval of Alphonsus before presenting it 
to the King. He knew of course that the Saint was now so nearly 
blind that everything of any length had to be read to him, and so 
deaf that even the reading was not easy, but even so we must 
imagine that he would hardly have dared to take the risk unless he 
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counted on the collusion of some one at any rate of his colleagues, 
and that thus there were more concerned in the unfortunate business 
than we might at first suppose. Majone took care not to give the 
Saint a fair copy of the manuscript. Witnesses afterwards gave 
evidence that the document with its minute writing, erasures, addi- 
tions, and marginal notes was enough to frighten a man of the 
strongest sight. 

It was in September 1779 that Majone brought his work to 
Pagani. We must give him credit for playing a bold game. He 
staked his all on this visit—and won, but it must have been one of 
the most dramatic moments in this tragic history when he put the 
manuscript into the Saint’s hands and watched the result. Fortune 
favoured him. The Saint began to read with great difficulty a few 
lines of the first chapter. But the first chapter was about the 
missions,.and nothing had been altered there. Then he became 
tired and could read no more, and handed the document to his Vicar 
General, Villani, to read it in his stead. Majone must have counted 
on this, but did he count on Villani not reading it either? This 
would have been mere recklessness, and we can hardly suppose so. 
Moreover, 1f Villani had neglected to read a paper of such 1m- 
portance, he would have been guilty of a dereliction of duty scarcely 
less grave than reading and being silent about the contents. 

However, whether he read it now or not, Tannoia says that he 
was acquainted with its contents* Either now or before he 
found out what was being done, but,was overawed by Majone who 
told him it was too late to draw back. Majone urged that the 
changes were merely external and nominal, that Mgr. Testa, who 
had it in his power to destroy the Congregation, insisted on them, 
and that without them it was idle to hope for the authorisation of 
the King. Villani seems to have been more or less persuaded by these 
pleas. Later on he declared that he had looked on these changes, 
without which the royal approbation could not be obtained, as in no 
way binding in conscience. The old rule would continue to be ob- 
served as before, the Regolamento or royal regulation would be 
merely a protection against external enemies granted by the State. 
This view of the matter, though a dangerous one, did not lack all 
possibility of being honestly held, but the course which events took 
rendered it impossible to put it into practice. Meanwhile on the 


1Tannoia indeed said that he read it—Instrumentum publicum—Feb. 3, 1789, and 
he repeats most circumstantially in his life of St. Alphonsus (iyv., 19) that Villani 
found out all that Majone had done, but had not the courage to afflict Alphonsus by 
telling him of it. 
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strength of it, Villani who was otherwise an honourable and upright 
man, though a little wanting in firmness of character, persuaded him- 
self that he could in good conscience tell the Saint in general terms 
that all was right. 

The scheme had now received the surreptitiously obtained 
approval of the Rector Major, and all that remained was to present 
it to the King. It would have to be accompanied by a petition in 
the name of the Rector Major, but this gave Majone no further diff- 
culty, since as Procurator of the Congregation he was in possession 
of blank forms already signed by the Saint. A petition was there- 
fore presented in Alphonsus’ name in which he was made to ask 
the King to destroy the work of his life. 

All through the autumn and into the new year the work of ob- 
taining the royal assent went on in Naples. Alphonsus, reassured 
on all else, was uneasy upon one point. The decree of Aug. 21, 
of this same year, had left subjects free to leave the Institute, and 
he was afraid that this might be incorporated in the approbation of 
the rule. He therefore begged Father Majone to be especially care- 
ful to see that no clause contrary to the vow and oath of persever- 
ance should be introduced. This, he said, would mean the destruc- 
tion of the Congregation, and would be endorsing an unjust contract, 
for since the Institute binds itself to educate its candidates for the 
priesthood, and maintain them during years when they can do 
nothing in return, it would be unjust to allow subjects to abandon it 
at pleasure, and so deprive it of the fruit of its sacrifices. Majone, 
who had betrayed everything and had nothing left to give away, 
managed to answer in such a way that Alphonsus was satisfied. 

Everything which made the Congregation like a religious order 
having been eliminated, there was no difficulty in obtaining the 
approbation of the King for the ordinance presented to him. Huis 
Council itself said that the rule was drawn up with “the greatest 
moderation,” and that it in no way went beyond the previous foyal 
orders on the subject. Tanucci, the fallen Minister who was still a 
member of the royal council, urged that a clause forbidding the 
fathers to have anything to do with wills should be added, and this 
was done. Otherwise all was congratulatory and complimentary, a 
sufficient sign in that Erastian age that something was wrong. The 
letter from the Marquis de Marco to the Grand Almoner, announcing 
the royal approval, was signed the 22nd of January, 1780. Four 
days later, on Jan. 26, Mgr. Testa forwarded the royal ordinance to 
Alphonsus through Majone, with the following laconic epistle: 
“T send herewith the sovereign decrees for your understanding and 
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putting into force, to make use of them as herein prescribed, and 
ever remain with true esteem—Matthew Januarius, Archbishop of 
Carthage, Naples, the 26th of January, 1780.” 

The businesslike style of this letter would not lead us to sup- 
pose that there was any long delay on the part of Mgr. Testa in for- 
warding it to Majone, but there was considerable delay on the part 
of Majone in forwarding it to Alphonsus. His law-making am- 
bition was now satisfied, and it remained to pay the reckoning. It 
was no longer a question of deceiving an infirm old man, but of facing 
the anger of a whole Order which he had betrayed. The more he 
thought of it the less he liked it. He waited and waited, hoping 
perhaps that the excitement and suspicion roused by the negotiations 
would calm down, to make things easier for him. Meanwhile he 
contented himself with telling Alphonsus that the royal approbation 
had been given. Finally the arrival of another consultor, Father 
Cajone, Rector of Beneventum in Naples, on his way to give a clergy 
retreat in Salerno, gave the Procurator an opportunity of sending 
the letter by another hand. Cajone was passing by Nocera, and 
Majone gave him the Regolamento in a sealed packet, asking him to 
deliver it, but without, we may be sure, going into details as to its 
provisions. Cajone was the most loyal of men, and it was an added 
irony to make him such a messenger. Majone meanwhile remained 
in Naples. 

Although the Saint had no suspicion of the treason practised on 
him and his brethren, God, in the beginning of this eventful year 
1780, seemed to give him a warning of impending troubles. On the 
25th of January he wrote to this very Father Cajone at Beneventum : 
“T foresee that in this year the devil will make efforts to cause dis- 
quiet amongst us as much as he can. Therefore will your Reverence 
have the short prayers in the paper that I send said every evening, 
from the first evening of February for four months, finishing at the 
end of May:” 

Cajore arrived in Nocera on the 27th of February during the 
afternoon repose. The fathers were soon astir and aroused Father~ 
Villani, but the document was sealed and addressed to Alphonsus 
himself, and as he was ill it had to remain unopened for the present. 
In the evening some fathers went to the Saint’s cell to spend the 
recreation with him as usual, but they found him still so unwell that 
they did not tell him that the document had arrived. Alphonsus 
however himself began to speak about the King’s approbation which, 
as we said, he knew had been given. He looked forward to re- 
ceiving soon a copy of the despatch, and in spite of his sickness was 
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full of joy at the thought that his Congregation was now safe. 
“Good Friday will soon be here,” he said. “We will accept our Rule 
anew on that day, and as Jesus Christ sacrificed Himself on the 
Cross for us, so will we make a new sacrifice of ourselves to Him.” 
“We will do so,” said the fathers with secret foreboding, “ but we 
must read and consider the royal decree first.” Alphonsus slept peace- 
fully that night, happy in the thought that he would soon have in his 
hands that treasure of which the devil could not rob him now—his 
rule approved both by Pope and King. But his companions did not 
go to rest. When they left the Saint’s cell at the end of the re- 
creation they determined to read the document at once. They had 
restrained their curiosity and anxiety all through the day, but 
human nature could hold out no longer. After night prayers they 
went in a body to Father Villani, and begged him as Vicar General 
of the Congregation to open the packet, since the Rector Major was 
ill. If, as Tannoia and Villani himself have told us, the poor Vicar 
General knew the contents already, we may imagine that this was not 
one of the happiest moments in his life. Villani consented. All 
stood breathless as he broke the seal. In another moment the fatal 
document was before them. Their worst suspicions were confirmed, 
and more than confirmed. 

As they read clause after clause, one of which suppressed the vows, 
another the community life, another the meeting of general chapters, 
another the authority of the Rector Major, they looked at one 
another in mute amazement and grief. Then their indignation broke 
eut. They divided the sheets among themselves, and sat up till late 
in the night making copies of them, and early next morning went 
to Alphonsus’ room, asking to have justice done. The Saint sat as 
if turned to stone; he could not believe his own ears. At last, in a 
trembling voice, he asked them to let him read the printed document 
for himself. Slowly he went through it, but on reaching the first 
alterations in the rule he stopped, unable to continue. A few 
moments later he resumed the reading, but stopped again, over- 
whelmed with indignation. “ This is too much, it is past belief,” he 
exclaimed. “Don Andrew,” he added, turning to Villani, “I never 
thought I could be deceived in such a way by you.” He seemed 
crushed beneath the weight of grief. Then he burst into uncon- 
trollable weeping at the ruin of all his hopes and of his Congre- 
gation, while all the fathers standing round him sobbed as well. “I 
ought to be dragged through the streets,” he exclaimed in the bitter- 
ness of his self-reproach. “It was my duty as Rector Major to read 


the manuscript myself.” “But you know,” he added in a broken voice;. 
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“that I find it difficult to read even a few lines.” Then he raised 
his eyes to the crucifix. “My Jesus,” he said, “I trusted my con- 
fessor. If 1 cannot trust my confessor, whom shall I trust?” He 
repeated again and again, “ Betrayed! betrayed! ” 

When the fathers left his cell he fell into a kind of stupor and 
lay in his chair as if dead. The whole morning he remained over- 
whelmed by his affliction without uttering a word. Brother Francis 
Romito obliged him to take some food, but it was no sooner put be- 
fore him than, at the sight of his crucifix, his tears began to flow 
again, and he exclaimed: “O my Lord, do not punish the innocent, 
punish me. It is I who am the guilty one; it is I who have spoilt 
Thy work.” His grief overpowered him, he pushed away the table, 
and refused all food. Sleep too left him, and his life seemed in 
danger. It was the beginning of his dolorous passion, and he might 
have exclaimed with his Lord in the garden, “ My soul is sorrowful, 
even unto death.” 

The fatal news spread with lightning rapidity through all the 
houses of the Congregation, and gave rise to one universal cry of 
anger against those who had brought them to such a pass. The 
more attached men were to the rule the more did they inveigh against 
Majone and Cimino the authors of the treason, against the whole 
body of the consultors whom they stigmatised as their accomplices, 
and against Alphonsus himself for having allowed himself to be 
deceived, and for having neglected the warnings of his best friends. 

When the Saint recovered somewhat from his prostration he tried 
to think out some means of remedying the evil. In vain. Not mere 
difficulties, but absolute impossibilities hedged him in. He must 
either accept or reject the Regolamento, but whichever he did the 
ruin of his Congregation seemed certain. The Grand Almoner, who 
began to play the part of a little Pope, sent an order, prompted no 
doubt by the now desperate Majone, that the new observance was to 
begin on the first of March. “ You, as Founder and Superior General 
of the Institute,’ said the letter, “will be good enough to make 
known to all the subjects in my name that these statutes are to remain 
perpetually in force, and that no modification of what they com- 
mand will be permitted. The members of the Institute, present or 
future, whether priests, students, or lay-brothers, must submit them- 
selves to each and everyone of them without opposition or contra- 
diction. In order to effect this you will communicate this to all the 
local superiors, with the injunction to read it to their community at 
their accustomed place and time of meeting, making a memorandum 
of the fact in their archives for future reference, and notifying to 
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me that they have executed this order. . . . Matthew Januarius, 
Archbishop of Carthage.” 

To oppose a point blank refusal to these commands on the 
ground that the King’s rule was opposed to the rule of Benedict XIV,, 
would have been not only an act of disobedience to a royal edict— 
all the more displeasing because the Court thought that they were 
granting a favour—but it would have justified all Sarnelli’s charges 
of illegality, and brought about the ruin of the Congregation. On 
the other hand, to accept the royal ordinance seeemd the abandon- 
ment of the Rule of Benedict XIV., the destruction of the Saint’s life 
work, and an act of disloyalty to the Church. Pius VI, already so 
much irritated with the Court of Naples that he had refused to re- 
appoint a nuncio to it, would be certain to visit such an act with his 
extreme displeasure. 

Either alternative seemed to mean ruin—what was he to do? 
Our readers who have followed the fortunes of Alphonsus thus far 
with interest, and look upon him by now as a friend whose hopes 
and fears they share, may perhaps like to ask themselves: what 
would they have done in his place, or what would they have advised 
him to do had they been called in to help him. The whole episode, 
though it only concerns a few houses of a poor little Congregation 
in a small state of South Europe, is one of those supremely dramatic 
situations which occur sometimes in the lives of men, to which only 
a great dramatist could do full justice. We are assisting at a 
tragedy, a true tragedy, for the Congregation in Naples was none 
the less put to death, though, like the great Society itself, it rose 
again. The question is, whether, at the point we have now reached, 
the catastrophe could have been averted? Looking back on the 
whole case and seeing how every other means failed, we may be in- 
clined to think that in the beginning the most heroic course would 
have been also the safest, and that if the whole matter had been at 
once put before the Pope, in strict confidence, not as judge, but as 
father, with the determination to follow his advice, cost what it 
might, the opposition of Leggio and others would have been 
forestalled, and at any rate the condemnation of the Church averted. 

Alphonsus, in his extremity, turned to the two faithful coun- 
sellors, Tannoia and Corrado, who had tried to put him on his guard 
against Majone, and summoned them to Nocera. “Don Bartclomeo 
mio, 1 am in danger of going mad,” he wrote to Father Corrado, at 
Ciorani, on Mar. 10, 1780. “I find the new Regolamento made by 
Father Majone altogether contrary to my wishes. Here all our 
young men are making a great uproar. I beg you to leave all and 
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come to me, if you do not wish to see me lose my head and die of 
some stroke.” The two arrived, and after long consultations they 
thought they had found a middle course. They represented to the 
Saint that all might yet be well if the Grand Almoner could be 
persuaded to accept such changes in the royal ordinance as would 
bring it into substantial accordance with the rule, and in the mean- 
while suspend its execution. At the same time to calm the excite- 
ment, Mgr. Testa should be asked to allow the meeting of a special 
Assembly at Pagani to consider the whole matter. Alphonsus could 
only follow their advice, but the results were not in accordance with 
their hopes. The Grand Almoner did indeed consent with much 
difficulty to suspend the immediate execution of the decree, but he 
would listen to no plea for modifying its provisions, while as for 
the Assembly it was an unfortunate disaster from beginning to end. 

Meanwhile it was high time to relieve Majone of his office. With 
the obstinancy of a man who knows he is wrong, but has not the 
humility and courage to turn back, he was shrinking from no means 
to make his scheme succeed. It was he who was urging the Grand 
Almoner to make no compromise. A report was even current among 
the fathers that he wished to use one of the blank sheets in his pos- 
session, signed by Alphonsus, to get the changes approved in Rome. 
The Saint, on March 13, deprived him of his office of Procurator, de- 
clared null and void any letters written by him in the Rector Major’s 
name, and appointed Father Corrado in his place. Still he felt 
compassion for him, remembering his past services, and in the 
attempt to bring him to a better frame of mind, wrote him this 
beautiful letter on the Monday of Holy Week, Mar. 20, 1780: 

“Embracing the feet of Jesus Christ, I write you this. I pray 
you to do the same on your part during these days in which Jesus 
Christ gave His life for our love. My Don Angelo, let us forget 
all the past, and put all that has happened under our feet. I beg 
you to go back to your house of Ciorani, or 1f. that house does not 
please you choose which you will. Rest secure that I, for my part, 
will love you as before, and you will see it from experience: Re- 
main consultor as you were before, and give your opinion in all the 
pressing affairs of the Congregation. As for your reputation leave 
it in my hands, it will be my constant thought to defend it, both 
before our companions and strangers. Let us then be at peace. 
I beg it by the wounds of Jesus Christ. I have no more to say. 
Take counsel before the Most Holy Sacrament, and then give me an 
answer when it pleases you. I bless you, and pray Jesus Christ to 
fill you with His holy love, and make you all His own as He 
_ desires.” 
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The letter seems to have touched Majone, and he ceased to 
meddle in the matter, returning not to Ciorani, but to one of the 
houses in the Papal States. The pontifical fathers, however, feared 
his presence among them, and obtained later on an order from Rome 
forbidding him and Cimino to live in their houses. He then re- 
turned to the Neapolitan part of the Congregation, and was so far 
reinstated that we find him later one of the envoys to a reunion con- 
ference at Beneventum. After the final division however, when he 
thought of what he had done, like Cimino he could not bear his dis- 
grace and both of them returned to the world. 

Unfortunately though Majone repented, his work remained. The 
Grand Almoner gave a point-blank refusal to the request to suspend 
the new rule. He said that Alphonsus had all he wanted and 
ought to be satisfied. But Corrado told him that he could not say 
that Alphonsus had all he wanted, for the whole was the work of 
Majone, who had disobeyed the most positive instructions of the 
Saint. He said also that 1f the change were insisted on many would 
leave the Congregation. But the prelate still remained inflexible, 
till at last Alphonsus sent him this message: “If you refuse to 
listen to my children I myself, crippled as I am, will go to you, and 
if you refuse to hear me I will address a thousand letters to the 
Marquis de Marco and a thousand petitions to the King.” 

Mgr. Testa at last yielded, and consented to suspend the execu- 
tion of the decree, while a special meeting of two fathers from each 
house should be convened at Pagani to examine it in all its bearings. 
After all, he thought, further examination would only give greater 
publicity to the provisions of the new rule, from not one of which 
did he intend to recede. The meeting was then decided upon; but, 
as we shall see, it was for Alphonsus only another of the stations of 
the Cross. | 
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GEL OR yu 
The Assembly of Pagani. 
1780— MARCH-JULY. | 


HE summons to proceed to an election of two deputies to meet 

in Pagani was sent to each house on the 28th of March, 1780. 

The circular stated that the envoys were to examine in a general 

meeting the difficulties which had arisen in regard to the regulations 

imposed by His Majesty on the 26th of January, to determine the 

conditions on which they could be accepted, and finally to present 

to the King the declarations, additions, and modifications, necessary 

not only for the success of the missions, but for the interior life of 
the subjects, and the good government of the Congregation.’ 

It is clear from the terms of this circular that the sole intention 
of the Saint in convoking this assembly was to reform the work of 
Mayjone, in such a way as to save the substance of the rule approved 
by the Church. Indeed he explained this himself to the Rector of 
Beneventum, Father Cajone, in a letter of April 7: 

“T wish that your Reverence would examine well the things that 
Father Majone has changed. This our rule was examined by Mer. 
Falcoia, who has worked miracles, then revised by Cardinal Spinelli, 
and finally approved by Benedict XIV. Now we see everything 
upside down and changed. I do not know who could have the 
mind to prefer the present Regolamento. It is not the work of the 
King, nor of his secretary. It is the work of Father Majone. He 
had a good intention, but I cannot call this change the work of 
God.” 

He expressed himself still more clearly in a letter to the Rector 
of Frosinone, Father Amelius Ficocelli”2 “ By the writing of Father 
Majone the Congregation has been in danger of -deStruction, for 
Father Majone has made havoc of all the old rule.” The Saint then 
enumerates ten points in which the rule is changed, the last being by 
the abolition of the vows. He continues: “I leave other points that 
others are considering, but I consider one point, namely, that by 
leaving the old rule the Congregation will be destroyed, for it will 


1 See the instrumentum electionis, Ciorani, April 28, 1780 (? March). 
2This father unfortunately left the Congregation in the following year. 
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be in fact two Congregations, one for the Roman States, and another 
for Naples. And if there are two Congregations, see! the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer is destroyed. Even if there 
were nothing else, when one looks at this last point alone who could 
dare to admit two Congregations, to the destruction of both the one 
and the other.” He concludes the letter with one of his beautiful 
acts of resignation: “ For the rest, as it appears to me, few are the 
days that remain to me. My desire is to leave the Congregation at 
peace, for in the midst of unquiet the devil always gains. However 
I hope to leave it quiet, but 1f God wishes to call me in the midst of 
this unquiet of the Congregation I have no other desire than to live 
and die doing the will of God. But at the present time it seems to 
me things are being arranged, and there are hopes that the Madonna 
will conquer and not the devil.” 

The devil never does conquer in the end, though God often 
allows him to succeed for a time, for the trial and sanctification of 
the elect. While Alphonsus was trying to restore peace, two of his 
sons, instead of assisting him, made so much of the troubles which 
had arisen that they rendered the union of the Congregation impos- 
sible. One of these was Father Francis de Paula, the founder of 
the houses of Scifelli and Frosinone, and now Visitor in the Papal 
States. The other was one we have already mentioned—Father 
Leggio. Isidore Leggio was at this time forty-two years of age, 
twenty-five of which he had passed in the Congregation." He was 
talented, energetic, and of good moral life, but of a passionate 
temperament like de Paula himself, and with.a sarcastic tongue 
which made him more enemies than friends. Leggio lived in the 
house of Frosinone with de Paula, and was to a great extent his 
evil genius throughout this critical time. 

De Paula was a capable and hardworking missionary, a learned and 
pious religious, and a man not only of energetic will, but of original 
mind. But he had serious faults. To no one are brilliant gifts 
more dangerous than to a religious, who by his state makes profes- 
sion of submission and self-effacement, for unless he be exceptionally 
endowed with humility these gifts will lead him to chafe against 
restraint. We have seen above (c. 3) that Alphonsus had more than 
once to remonstrate with de Paula for his manner of acting. 
De Paula’s difficulties however were not so much with Alphonsus as 


_1He was born Dec. 14, 1737, professed June 3, 1756, made Bishop of Ombriatico 
in Calabria Dec. 18, 1797, died suddenly the 3rd Sunday of July (feast of the Most 
Holy Redeemer), 1800. 
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with his Consultors, and especially the Vicar General, Father Villani, 
whom he thought unduly conservative and personally hostile to 
himself. 

That he was estranged even before the appearance of the Regola- 
mento is shown by a letter of his written to Villani on Jan. 2, 1780: 
“The respect,” he says, “ which I have for Monsignore our Father 
has made me suffer in silence the accusations of certain consultors, 
and I had made up my mind not to say a word, content to have God 
on my side and a good conscience. But the stories continually in- 
vented about me have worn out my patience. To put an end to this 
state of things I call on superiors to remember the point of the rule 
which prescribes the meeting of a general chapter every nine years. 
Since 1764 the chapter has not been summoned, but the reasons that 
could be adduced for putting it off exist no longer. In the chapter 
we shall see who has been helpful to the Congregation, and who has 
injured it. I had thought at first of having recourse to the Sovereign 
Pontiff to inform him of the abuses which have been introduced 
into the Institute, and of the authors of them, but I shall obtain the 
same results by means of a general chapter.” 

To a man in this hostile frame of mind the news of the changes 
in the rule made by Majone, a general indication of which had un- 
doubtedly got abroad by way of Naples, came with disastrous effect. 
‘The shock gave form and life to all his separatist tendencies, and 
lent a specious appearance of duty to the opposition to the govern- 
ment of the Congregation, to which he was already too much inclined. 
By his side too was Leggio who shared his views and went beyond 
them. 

On the 23rd of February, 1780, de Paula wrote a memorial to 
Rome. It was addressed to the Advocate, Don Philip Zuccari, pro- 
secretary of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. In it he 
‘set forth his difficulties, his suspicions as to the validity of the brief 
in which Alphonsus as bishop had been continued in his office of 
‘Rector Major, his doubts about the chapter of 1764, his displeasure 
at there having been no chapter since. He mentioned a rumour that 
‘one provision of the royal ordinance was that Alphonsus should 
resign his office and himself appoint a successor, in contravention of 
the rule which said that only a general chapter could elect a 
‘Superior General. A further rumour was that anyone who did not 
accept the new rule would be expelled. He said that the Neapolitan | 
fathers might accept this change if they liked, but those in the 
Papal States knew no rule. but that approved by the Pope. He 
-asked that the four Pontifical houses might be separated from those 
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of the kingdom, to hold a chapter, and elect a Superior General of 
their own. If further information were needed he advised a re- 
course to the Bishop of Sora, the Bishop of Veroli being too old. To 
show the ill-regulated zeal of de Paula it must be remembered that 
this letter, proposing such grave changes, was written on mere hear- 
say evidence, four days before the authentic contents of the royal 
ordinance even reached Pagani. 

Zuccari replied that he could not undertake so grave an affair, 
and that if the writer wished to present a memorial he must find 
another intermediary. He seems to have reported the matter con- 
fidentially to the secretary of the Sacred Congregation all the same. 
On receiving this answer de Paula kept quiet for a time. 

The summonses of St. Alphonsus to the Assembly of Pagani 
were but ill received in the Papal States. If the change had caused 
excitement in Naples even more did it do so in the States of the 
Church, where it came as a more sudden blow, and where there was 
no pressure of the secular power to dispose men to make the best of 
it for fear of worse ills. The most loyal fathers lost confidence in 
the government of the Congregation, even in St. Alphonsus himself. 
Men said, alas only too truly, that the Assembly was useless, for 
the King would never withdraw his ordinance. They looked on the 
acceptance of the decree by the Neapolitan fathers in some form as 
inevitable, and feared that the Assembly would only make it more 
public and irrevocable. The suspicion even spread that the pro- 
jected meeting was only a device to bring about the universal aban- 
donment of the rule. Especially in Frosinone, where de Paula and 
Leggio lived, was the opposition acute. In the end Alphonsus was 
obliged to give at least three of the Pontifical houses a formal 
obedience under pain of grave sin, to proceed to the election and 
sending of two deputies. 

These suspicions were certainly unjust, not only as regards the 
Saint, but as regards nearly all his Neapolitan brethren. It is true 
that when the Assembly met one or two, through fear of the State, 
supported Majone, and were in favour of accepting the changes as 
stood, but they were only one or two, and quite without weight. As 
for Alphonsus himself, apart from the fact that it would be incon- 
ceivable that he should wish to destroy his life work, all he said and 
all he wrote shows that his one preoccupation was to save his rule. 
He had by the greatest efforts obtained the suspension of the royal 
decree and summoned the Assembly for no other purpose. 

For instance, he wrote on April 12, 1780, to Father Ansalone, 
Rector of Iliceto: 

“Take means to send as soon as possible the two fathers chosen 
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by your community to decide the doubts, or I should say, to confirm 
the old system, for otherwise our enemies will say that our Congre- 
gation is divided in two. For the rest all are agreed that the old 
practice must be maintained, so as not to make two Congregations.” 

But then the thought assailed men’s minds, supposing in the end 
that Alphonsus was obliged to accept the Regolamento, might not 
his very desire for the unity of the Congregation make him impose 
the change on the Papal States? Even if it were not formally 
imposed on all, Naples was the seat of government of the Institute, 
and it was the Kingdom of Naples which supplied all its vocations, 
so that 1t would be hard for a change of rule there not to affect the 
whole Congregation. It was as spokesman to those who thought 
thus that Leggio wrote to Alphonsus about the beginning of April, 
and received the following reply: 

“Nocera, April 12, 1780. I have received your letter. Stand 
firm in embracing the old rules (made not by me, but by the holy 
Monsignor Falcoia), by which the Congregation has been preserved 
up till now. The devil wishes to destroy it, but I see that Our Lord 
is aiding it. Tell your companions to pray continually that the 
Congregation may be kept as it began. Some things will be 
changed, so as not to oppose the royal laws, but with regard to the 
internal government I hope that we shall continue ever to observe the 
same rules (or manner of life, massime). The devil had embroiled 
things, but the Madonna has helped me, and now everything is being 
replaced as it was before. 

“Be of good heart. All the rules of the Pope, as for example 
the vows, cannot be established, because the King will not have 
vows; but the oath of obedience will be made, and that will be 
enough to maintain the ancient practices as far as concerns the 
internal government, giving thereby scope for the royal laws. 

“T found myself afflicted, but now am joyful, seeing that Jesus 
Christ is helping us with His hand. 

“Do all of you there recommend me to Jesus Christ, and with that 
I bless the Rector and all. Your Reverence’s brother, Alfonso Maria, 
Rector Major.” 

And in a postscript he adds: “I wish one Congregation: of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, not two, nor are some things to obey the. King 
an obstacle. It is enough if the same internal government of the 
Congregation 1s maintained.” 

The phrase in this letter, “ All the rules of the Pope, the vows 


1As we have seen Alphonsus and Falcoia worked together at the rule of the 
Congregation. In his humility he here ascribes all to the holy bishop. 
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for example, cannot be established,” is rather startling, and if it 
did not come twice over we might be inclined to think it was a gloss 
of the amanuensis—for it must be remembered that the Saint no 
longer wrote his own letters. But if the phrase is Alphonsus’ own 
we can only take it to mean that there would be no vows.as before 
the King, but that the oath of obedience which the King allowed to 
be taken would be a promise to keep all the rule approved by the 
Church, including the vows. Perhaps Villani suggested this view 
to the Saint, but it was not found practicable in the end, nor was it 
permitted by the Holy See. 

Leggio however did not understand the letter in this way, nor 1s 
its sense so clear that we need charge this to wilful misunder- 
standing. Already prejudiced and excited he took the phrase, “ the 
vows cannot be established,” to mean that the old rule was at an 
‘end, and the phrase, “I wish one Congregation, not two,” to mean 
that the new rule was to be imposed on all. He at once wrote to 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, to protest against such 
imposition, and enclosed the letter of Alphonsus in confirmation of 
his fears. In his memorial he stated: “Some time ago, through the 
work of a member of the Congregation, the houses of the Kingdom 
of Naples altered our rules by changes which are altogether opposed 
to the observance of the said rules, and specially to the vow which 
each one makes to persevere till death in the Congregation, which 
vow has been abolished. This novelty has produced a grave dis- 
order, and what is worse, they are now thinking of introducing into 
the house of our lord the Pope the said Regolamento which 1s already 
observed in those of the kingdom. A general assembly has there- 
fore been announced, from which there are excluded the Procurator 
General, the Assistants of the Rector Major, and the Rectors of the 
houses, who, according to the rule, ought to have a vote, and for 
these are substituted other subjects who have no authority to treat 
of these affairs of the Congregation. The innovation they aim at 
introducing is supremely displeasing to the petitioner, who therefore 
has recourse to your Eminences, that you may graciously deign to 
command that in the houses situate in the Papal States nothing be 
innovated, and that they continue to follow the Rule approved by 
Benedict. XIV.” 

In this document the Neapolitan houses, that is’ to say, 
Alphonsus, are accused of having accepted the new rule, at the very 
time when the Saint had suspended its acceptance, and was calling 
a meeting to reform its provisions; and secondly, a charge is made, 
which could only fall on Alphonsus and his consultors of a wish to | 
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impose the changed rule on the Papal States, a charge which it 
should have needed more than one ambiguous phrase in a letter to 
make him bring against his holy Founder. This hasty and incon- 
siderate appeal to Rome was the beginning of the schism. 

Another letter was written to the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars, though it is not mentioned in Tannoia. This was a 
memorial sent from Iliceto on May 1oth by the Procurator General 
of the Congregation, who was no other than Tannoia himself. 

A report was current, as we said, that Majone intended to use 
one of the blank sheets in his possession, signed with Alphonsus’ 
name, to draw up a petition to the Pope asking him to confirm the 
change of rule. Tannoia writes, giving a short history of what had 
happened and begging that no such confirmation may be given. 
He says that the Congregation, instead of an ecclesiastical body 
depending on the Pope, has become a civil institute depending on 
the King, a “lay institute,’ a “monster” (mostro), and expresses 
his hope that “if nothing can be done for the four houses of the 
kingdom, the Holy See will preserve the houses in the Papal States, 
as well as thosé to be founded afterwards elsewhere, since it matters 
little if some members suffer, provided the body remain whole and 
entire in its other parts.” “For if,’ he continues, “we admit a 
universal (22 oguz luogo) derogation from the rule approved by the 
Holy Father, the Institute would be nothing more than a formless 
association of priests, badly governed and divided among them- 
selves, with no canonical bond of union, and no relation to the 
Apostolic See, to the open injury of the spirit of its members, and | 
to the little honour of the holy Church.” 

He gives another argument against any approval by Rome of 
the royal changes—that the King does not want such approval and 
would not acknowledge it, since he will not consent to the Institute 
being looked on as a canonically recognised body, so that if the 
Pope were to approve the new rule he would injure the Pontifical 
houses without benefiting those of the kingdom. 

In this letter then the future historian not only begged the Pope 
not to approve the change of rule, but mentioned, at any rate as a 
possibility, what afterwards happened, the cutting off of the four 
Neapolitan houses by the Holy See, in order to preserve the rule in 
the rest. 

We shall see in the next chapter’ the result of the three letters to 
Rome of de Paula, Leggio, and Tannoia; we have now to consider 
the meeting of Pagani, which Alphonsus had chosen as a way of 


escape, but which was in fact to involve him in still more inextricable 
difficulties. 
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Fourteen fathers from seven houses met at Pagani on the 12th of 
May, the two from Frosinone, one of whom was Leggio himself, 
arriving somewhat later, and Sicily not being represented at all. 
The Assembly was stormy from the first, as is not to be wondered 
at. All were deeply attached to the rule, which they had promised 
to obey at their profession, and under which they had _ lived 
throughout their religious life. All were desirous of preserving it, 
but the very desperateness of the case made them hold all the more 
tenaciously to their different remedies. The Pontifical fathers would 
hear of no compromise, or any recognition whatever of the royal 
decree. They objected to the Assembly itself. and to everything 
that was proposed, and the opposition between them and _ the 
Neapolitans soon became acute. 

Among the Neapolitan deputies one or two, from timidity, 
thought it better to accept the new rule as it stood. The greater 
number however took refuge in the compromise which Alphonsus had 
had in his mind when convoking the Assembly, and wished to get 
the ordinance so modified that in accepting it they would not be 
accepting anything substantially different from the Papal Rule. 
That some compromise on the part of the Neapolitan fathers was 
necessary should have been evident to all. Men however were too 
excited to reason calmly, and with deep grief Alphonsus saw the 
division between his children increasing every day. 

The Saint’s own part in the Assembly was but slight. With his 
eighty-three years, his deafness, and failing strength, he could not 
rule such stormy meetings, and as a matter of fact but rarely 
appeared. While the others met he spent his days in prayer, 
begging that God would bring things to a good end, and prevent 
his life work being destroyed. 

How little power he had is shown by what happened to Cimino 
and Majone. Alphonsus had promised to protect Majone, and to 
consider his honour as his own. But the indignation of the fathers 
was too great, and they determined, as we shall see, to punish not 
only the two guilty consultors, but the whole body whom they con- 
sidered responsible for the present situation. Even Alphonsus was 
not spared. “Why had he not listened to the advice of his best 
friends?” “Why had he assured them that all was right, when 
all was lost?” “ You have founded it, and you have destroyed it,” 
said a father to him one day. . The Saint bore all with inconceivable 
patience and humility, made no reproaches, never excused himself, 
but ascribed all the disasters to his sins, and wept in solitude over 
the unhappy state of his Congregation. 
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The outcome of the deliberations was that the Neapolitan fathers 
decided to send a deputation to the Grand Almoner to beg that the 
royal ordinance might be so far remodelled as to bring it into sub- 
stantial accord with the old rule of the Congregation. Alphonsus 
himself had already noted ten points which should be changed? 
These were taken as a basis, and the negotiations were entrusted to 
Corrado and Fabius Buonopane, who set out for Naples on May 27. 
The essential thing enjoined on them was to save the vows and 
common life. 

The sittings were suspended while the envoys negotiated in 
Naples. But all their efforts were in vain. Mgr. Testa would not 
yield an inch. His conscience even became affected. He should 
have a scruple, he said, in altering even a single line of what had 
been approved by the King. The fathers must have no other 
thought than to accept the decree just as it stood, and must put 
away any supposition of a change completely from their minds. 

When this news came to Pagani they felt that all hope was lost. 
Every avenue of escape seemed closed. Men fell into a kind of 
desperation. “Ah, my father,’ wrote one of the envoys to his 
Rector, “everyone's blood is on fire. The thing will end with the 
destruction of the Congregation. May God show that my surmise 
is now true 

But instead of wasting time in lamentations the deputies should 
have drawn still closer to Alphonsus, and made use of their extra- 
ordinary powers to advise him as to the best means of escape. 
They found themselves in the dreadful alternative either of seeing 
the Congregation come to an end in the Kingdom, or of accepting 
the Regolamento imposed by the King; for to reject it would be 
implicitly to confess that they actually followed and wished to 
follow a religious rule against the royal decrees. It seems to us 
that the deputies ought to have seen that it was not necessary, in 
order to defend the rule and the respect due to the Holy See, to 
put themselves openly in opposition to the law; it would have been 
sufficient to continue to live as they had done for thirty years. 

They could not have existed from the first, if they had not 
accepted go formd a situation opposed to the rule. The decree of 
1752 made them a simple secular society of missionaries under the 
direction of Alphonsus de’ Liguori. Their right to make vows, to pos- 
sess property, or to have more than four houses was never recognised. 


1 Letter to Father Ficocelli, Ap. 16, 1780, supra, p. 486. 
2Letter of Father Amati, deputy of Iliceto, to Father Ansalone, Rector of the same, 
June 22, 1780. Father Amati became later Rector of Iliceto himself, infra, p. 509. 
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by the State. The denial of these things were all against the rule of 
Benedict XIV., and no one ever expressed the opinion that it was 
better to destroy the Congregation than to accept such a situation. 
Alphonsus had tried again and again to obtain the royal approbation. 
He begged Benedict XIV. himself to intervene, in the time of 
Charles III., and when even this was unsuccessful the Pontiff replied 
that the superiors and subjects must do the best they could in their 
difficulties. The Saint had already received a certain legal re- 
cognition in regard to the external government of the Institute, and 
now that the Regolamento, discordant though it was with the rule, 
gave an approbation for the interior government sufficient to disarm 
his enemies at a most critical time, who will say that in the circum- 
stances death was preferable to this half favour? Was it not more 
prudent to accept the new concession, continue to live as in the past, 
and wait for a time and circumstances in which a full approbation 
might be obtained ? * 

The fathers of the Pontifical States admitted these principles of 
common sense when they lived in the houses of Naples, and to avoid 
suppression submitted to laws which were there in force. As deputies 
to the Assembly they forget all that and would have nothing but 
the rule of Benedict XIV. This was cheap heroism. The King had 
no jurisdiction outside his kingdom, and certainly neither the Saint 
nor the deputies had any wish, even if they had the power, to impose 
the royal ordinance on the houses in the Papal States. One of the 
reasons why Alphonsus so much desired to have houses outside the 
kingdom was to safeguard the rule, and in the very letter to Leggio, 
which we have seen cited against him, he says: “ Hold firmly to the 
old rule by which the Congregation has been preserved till now.” It 
was very different in the Neapolitan houses, where, while indeed 
observing the old rule, they were obliged to reckon with the Regola- 
mento under pain of suppression. 

~The Fathers from the States did not take into account, as they 
should have done, the situation of their brethren. Safé in port they 
did not see that the Neapolitan bark was steering a difficult course 
between two rocky shores, and they did nothing to save them in 
their distress. : 

There are not wanting passages in letters and chronicles written at 


1There is much to be said for this view of things a priort. The difficulty is that 
it was not the one taken under the circumstances by the Holy See. Nor can we say 
that in adopting his severe course the Pope was deceived, which is Tannoia’s expla- 
nation. Even after Alphonsus’ death, when he recognised him as a saint, Pius VI. 
would not accept the Regolamento, nor allow the reunion of the Congregation till the 
Neapolitan government gave way.—TZ'r. 
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this time which may be taken to show that de Paula and Leggio and 
others among the Pontifical Fathers were actuated by a sincere 
dread that the Regolamento would be imposed upon them. Certain 
it is that in the Assembly they refused to take any part in the de- 
liberations about the accepting of the Regolamento, first, because’ 
they thought it altogether unacceptable, and secondly, because they 
needed the dlacet of the King to vote, and this they would not ask. 
They declared that they were simple spectators, who wished to have 
exact information of the doings of the Assembly, in case the Pope 
should approve of the action of the Neapolitans. 

The last meeting was on the 26th of June. Besides the Pontifical 
Fathers two others did not vote, so that only six besides our Saint 
signed the acts of the Assembly. Driven to bay, to avoid destruc- 
tion, they accepted the royal ordinance, but “with the necessary 
reserves,’ which points reserved, say the acts, were entered in another 
- document and signed by the same deputies. There was afterwards 
some difference of opinion as to the meaning of this clause. The 
reserves mentioned were probably the ten points already referred to. 
So) Fathers Lacerra--declared..an- ani ‘attestation, .of Aug.-17,-1,760: 
Father Lupoli said, in a similar document of Aug. 15, that these ten 
points were to be presented to the King again and again for modifi- 
cation. Father Pavone afterwards declared on oath that he had it 
from the deputies present that the acceptance was subject to the con- 
dition “if the Pope approved.” We must take this to mean “if the 
Pope approved of the Regolamento when brought into harmony with 
the rule. “To this I swear,’ said Father Pavone, “by all that is 
most sacred in heaven and earth, having it from a safe source, 
namely, the mouths of the deputies present.” 

Accepting these attestations and Father Pavone’s declaration, it 
is not easy to understand how the action of the Assembly thus far 
could have been transformed into an attack on the rights of the 
Holy See. In taking these means, which were necessary for the 
saving of the Congregation, Alphonsus and his sons gave proof of 
their respect for the rule approved by Benedict XIV. Moerover, 
in striving to settle this difficult matter himself, Alphonsus was also 
striving to obviate a new conflict between the two powers, and so gave 
proof of his prudence. The advocate of the cause of Alphonsus’ 
canonisation has well said: “ Benedict the XIV. prescribed to 
bishops not to cause discord between the two powers by imprudence 
and indiscreet zeal, and therefore to examine, before taking steps, 
the time and circumstances, and above all to weigh well the nature 
of the cause in question.” In those times there were grave conflicts 
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between the courts of Rome and Naples. What would have had 
happened if the Saint, instead of this provisional and conditional 
acceptance, had gone directly against the royal will and provoked 
the destruction of the Congregation? A new attack of regalism on 
Church would have made the intervention of Pius VI. necessary, and 
might have caused the rupture of relations already sufficiently 
strained between the two courts.’ 

To this first act, absolutely necessary in the circumstances, the 
Assembly added another which had most serious consequences. 
There is no doubt that the prevarication of Majone and Cimino 
merited for them not only deposition, but even expulsion from the 
Institute. But so far was this from Alphonsus’ mind, that his only 
thought was to save them, as his letter to Majone shows. The 
deputies however wished not only these two, but the whole body of 
consultors to be punished. Alphonsus, in the difficult circumstances 
in which he found himself, resigned his office of Rector Major and 
with this the consultors ceased to be. The deputies, six in number, 
proceeded to make new elections... Alphonsus was re-elected Rector 
Major, but of the old consultors, Villani, Mazzini, Cajone, Stephen 
Liguori, Majone, and Cimino, the Assembly reappointed only Villani, 
because he had been many years Vicar General, but to punish him 
for his share in the change of the rule they would make him Vicar 
General no longer. The new consultors elected were—Corrado, 
Tannoia, Blasucci, Alexander de Meo, and Pavone. Father Costanzo 
was chosen Procurator General in place of Tannoia, and Father 
Corrado, Vicar General, in place of Villani. All this was for the 
houses in Naples alone, and for these new Rectors were appointed. 

Leggio had already complained to Rome of the unusual con- 
stitution of the Assembly, but his objection to it as not being a 
chapter would have had little weight if it had not proceeded to 
capitular acts. The Saint did not convoke the Assembly in the 
form of a chapter, because he did not summon it to make elections, 
but to debate a grave matter which concerned all. He therefore 
made it purely elective, and never contemplated giving this demo- 
cratic body powers to settle the offices of the Congregation. Never- 
theless he gave his consent to this second act, and it had, as we have 
said, the most serious consequences, and this in the near future. It 
was even afterwards made an objection against his beatification. 


1The author means that St. Alphonsus was bound in prudence to do all he could 
antecedently not to provoke strife between Naples and the Holy See. De facto it hap- 
pened that Pius VI., so far from wishing for any accommodation on the part of the 
fathers, himself unflinchingly opposed the usurpation of the Neapolitan Government 
in this matter. But the Saint could not know this beforehand.—T’r. 
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We give the answer of the advocate of the cause. The rule, he said, 
was made for ordinary cases, and not for extraordinary circum- 
stances which it was impossible to foresee. When Alphonsus con- 
voked the Assembly he found himself in the most inextricable and 
terrible condition that can be imagined. The very rule itself was in 
danger and the Congregation was on the brink of an abyss. In his 
capacity as Founder and Rector Major he had the obligation of 
using the ordinary means, namely, to convoke a general chapter, 
and, if he could not do so, then he was bound to have recourse to 
extraordinay means, in virtue of the old saying: Salus popult 
suprema lex. 

Now, could Alphonsus have convoked a regular chapter? It was 
impossible; first, because the King recognised no other authority 
than that of the Rector Major, and had removed from the Regola- 
mento the idea and name of chapter; and secondly, because if he 
had convoked a regular chapter, Majone and Cimino would have 
the right to be present, the two authors of the Regolamento which 
the deputies wished to reform. How could the deputies censure 
their conduct, and how could they, in their presence, accept theRego- 
lamento conditionally and with reserve? The capitulars might have 
been denounced to the King, and all chance of undoing the mischief 
would have been at an end. It was only an assembly authorised by 
the King that could have removed Majone and Cimino, and so recon- 
cile respect for the rule with the requirements of the royal edict. 
For the rest the acts of the Assembly, like all extraordinary pro- 
visions, were only for a time, and as soon as a regular chapter could 
be held elections would be made in the usual way. 

If the deputies of the States had been better inspired they would 
have applauded the efforts of their brethren, and have helped them > 
to escape from their most difficult position, and in so doing they 
would have saved much bitterness to their venerated Father. But 
it was not to be, and the Saint, after a long agony, had, like Our 
Lord, to take the way to Calvary. 
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EANWHILE, even before the delegates to Pagani had 
finished their discussions, events were taking place in Rome. 
About the beginning of June the secretary of the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, Mgr. Joseph Caraffa, Bishop of Miletus, pre- 
sented a report to the Pope embodying the substance of the three 
letters of de Paula (Feb.), Leggio (April), and Tannoia (May 109), 
referred to in the preceding chapter, together with Alphonsus’ letter 
of April 12, which Leggio had forwarded to Rome.’ Pius VI. was 
at this time justly indignant at the encroachments of the Court of 
Naples, and he at once took the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer under his protection, and ordered letters to be written to 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Beneventum, and the Bishop of Veroll1, 
desiring them to watch over the observance of the rule. On the 12th 
of June, Mgr. Caraffa wrote as follows to each of the two prelates: 

“Tt having come to the knowledge of our lord the Pope that in 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer there has been made, 
or there is an intention to make, some change in the rules and con- 
stitutions approved by Benedict XIV. of holy memory, His Holi- 
ness, in an an audience of the 9th of the present month, given to the 
undersigned Monsignore, secretary of the Sacred Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, has commanded him to write to your Lord- 
ship to make known to the subjects of the said Congregation living 
in the two houses of your diocese that it is the mind of His Holiness 
that they are altogether to observe the said rules and constitutions 
without admitting any change, and that your Lordship, having ob- 
tained a copy of the said approved rules and constitutions, shall 
watch over their observance, so that no change may be introduced ;. 
and if any be introduced, recourse is to be had to thé Sacred Con- 
gregation that more efficacious remedies may be devised.” 

The letter was countersigned by Cardinal John Caracciolo, one 
of the consultors of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, in 
place of its prefect, Cardinal Francis Carafa (who must not be con- 
founded with Mgr. Joseph Caraffa, the secretary). 


ly. supra, p. 488 and pp. 490-2 
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Alphonsus heard of this papal injunction towards the end of 
month, and on the 30th of June a letter was written in his name, 
thanking the Pope for protecting the old rule, and saying that it had 
been observed and would be observed. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Assembly, Francis 
de Paula, on July 4, 1780, wrote a letter to the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, which his Neapolitan brethren rightly re- 
garded asa schismatic act. In it he said: “The priest Francis de Paula 

humbly represents that some of the fathers living in the houses 
of the kingdom having met in a special assembly, together with their 
Superior Major, Mgr. de’ Liguori, after accepting new regulations 
altogether contrary to the rule . . . have come to the election of 
new officials according to the said regulations. The petitioner be- 
lieves that the said Superior having abandoned the ancient rule and 
embraced the said regulations has fallen away from being Superior 
General of the houses subject to the sovereignty of the Pope, and 
with him every other official who has done the like. Wherefore 
their posts are vacant, and it is necessary to proceed to the convoca- 
tion of a General Chapter for a new canonical election according to 
the rule. But there being no one to act as head and convoke the 
said Chapter the petitioner, with all the others, finds himself in still 
greater anxiety and confusion. Wherefore he supplicates your 
Eminences in the name of all to deign to give them instructions how 
they are to act, unless this Sacred Congregation should deem it good 
to appoint by its supreme authority a President from among these 
fathers, who, with the fitting and necessary powers, may convoke a 
General Chapter in accordance with the rule, and govern the Con- 
gregation provisionally till the meeting of the said Chapter.” To- 
gether with this petition he sent a covering letter to the secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation, asking him to support his request. 

Almost at the same time, that is to say, on the 8th, 15th, and 17th 
of July, came letters from the Rectors of St. Angelo, Beneventum, 
and Scifelli, Fathers Cajone, Picone, and Landi, deploring the royal 
ordinance, and promising to observe and make observed by their 
communities the old rule of Benedict XIV. 

De Paula was not content with his own efforts and the letters sent 
to the Sacred Congregation by the Rectors under him, he even wrote 
to Blasucci in Sicily to urge him to make common cause with the 
Pontificial fathers. He had all the more hopes of this from the per- 
sonal affection they had for one another, being sons of two sisters, 
and calling themselves brothers according to the custom of South 
Italy. The answer of Blasucci, written on July 30, 1780, is worth 
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giving at length, as expressing the opinion of one of the most capable 
men in the Congregation after St. Alphonsus himself, and one too 
who stood outside the two contending parties and was able to be 
impartial. 

“Agrigentum. My dearest brother—I have received your letter 
of the 4th of this month. If I am not fully informed of the novelty 
which has occurred it is not certainly altogether new to me. I do 
not understand what need you had to submit a request in the name 
of the houses of the States of His Holiness that he might order 
them to observe the rule of Benedict XIV., and not the new royal 
ordinance made expressly for the four houses in the kingdom. The 
King has not dreamed of making rules for those outside his king- 
dom, nor could he make them. The houses of the Papal States are 
and will be subject to the laws of His Holiness. Your petition then 
has served only to discredit the Neapolitan part of the Congregation 
in Rome, as if it were degenerate, and even to discredit the houses of 
the Pontifical State, as being members of an unsound body. It has 
served, too, to draw down imprudently the anger of the King, who 
sooner or later, when he hears of such an order having been procured 
from His Holiness, may obtain from the Holy See the closing of 
these houses on the confines of his kingdom, or at least may strictly 
forbid you to work, have relations with, or set foot in the kingdom, 
and so make your houses die of want. It does not seem to me an 
impulse of true zeal, a step so ill-considered. The subjects of the 
Papal State, if they have the spirit of true zeal and perfection should 
go on without noise to observe their vows .. . and all the rest 
commanded by the rule, and not trouble 1f the fathers of the king- 
dom have to suffer some change, until it please God to put things in 
a better state. 

“JT read with horror in your letter: ‘We shall proceed in 
September to the election of a Rector Major, since Mgr. Liguori has 
fallen from this dignity. I have never considered him to be led by 
the Spirit of God who is the enemy of unity, and author of schism.’ 

“Dear brother, I take the liberty of censuring this outburst, a 
little too violent, of your choleric and impetuous nature, your 1m- 
proper way of looking at things, your hasty resolutions, coming 
from a heart not altogether a stranger to secret ambition. I am 
your brother, to whom it is displeasing to see the loss, before God 
and the world, of the merit of the labours which perhaps has been 
gained up till now by your share in the two foundations of the 
Papal States. If you have worked for God, do’ not pretend as 
founder to make your superiorship eternal. Love to be subject in 
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the house, nothing in the Congregation, superior of yourself, great 
before God alone by humility. Remember the difficulties of your 
vocation, and the end for which you entered the Institute. Whether 
sooner or later, God will quell the tumults and close up the rents; 
and the Congregation, in spite of hell, will be always a Congrega- 
tion. It displeases me that then you will have a place in the history 
of the schism like Donatus among the Donatists, or Jeroboam among 
the schismatic Israelites. Do not make yourself the head of four 
ill-advised superiors, and have a horror of proclaiming to the world 
this most grave scandal that you are withdrawing yourself from the 
obedience of the holy old man, Mgr. Liguori, created by the Pope 
Rector Major for life, and therefore Rector Major till his death of 
the houses in the Papal States according to the Rule of Benedict XIV., 
and at the same time Director in the mind of the King of the houses 
of Naples. Look on him from these two points of view, and he will 
be no more fallen from his office as you think. 

“T beg you to acquiesce in my opinion, which is certainly the 
better one, viewed in cold blood and by the light of truth, since you 
wished in your goodness to ask my advice, which I give you frankly 
and with a brother’s love, not in pride or party spirit, from which 
my heart by God’s mercy is far removed. You must not take my 
sincerity in bad part. 

“JT beg you also to instil in a persuasive way thoughts of unity 
into the minds of your companions, partners in the schism, though 
without detriment to regular observance. After the death of Mgr. 
Liguori you will see that the wonderful providence of God will 
arrange the matter, and things will turn out as most expedient for 
His greater glory. 

“ Dear brother, do not be offended by my freedom, for I love you, 
and I write with love, and am your senior in age, being in my fifty- 
eighth year. For my consolation I hope to have a reply from you to 
console me, that there may reign between us one spirit and one love. 
No more. I embrace you from my heart. . . . I have not wished 
to say anything to this community for fear of scandalizing them.” 

This letter, with its loyalty and good sense, makes us regret all 
the more that Alphonsus had not kept Blasucci as his visitor in the 
Papal States, instead of sending him back to Sicily. He, if any one, 
would have found a way of quieting men’s minds, and preserving 
unity while safeguarding the rule, and so have prevented the schism 
of thirteen long years which was to intervene, and the martyrdom 
which it inflicted on the aged Saint. | 
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Blasucci seems to have sent a copy of this letter to Alphonsus, 
and the latter thought of recalling his faithful lieutenant from 
Sicily to help him in his need, for three weeks later, on the 19th of 
August, he wrote to him from Nocera: 

“My Don Pietro Paolo, I see truly that to make you come to 
Naples is very inconvenient for affairs in Sicily, but when one is in 
danger of drowning one takes any remedy one can find. It seems to 
me necessary for your Reverence to come to Naples. That letter of 
yours may help much, but with all that I see the Congregation 
almost destroyed. Mine is a living death. I can call it nothing 
else. 

“As long as I am alive I hope that the Congregation will be 
maintained, but when I am dead, which will be soon, it seems to me 
impossible that our brethren, who are subjects of the Pope, will be 
willing to subject themselves to the Regolamento of the King. Even 
now they have begun to say they will not. Will your Reverence 
examine the dangerous situation, and do what seems to you best. 
1 fear that otherwise everything will fall to pieces. Your Reverence 
should come to Naples, and go round all our houses. I am a poor 
cripple and can scarcely breathe. Breath fails me more every day. 

“Will your Reverence recommend yourself to Jesus Christ and 
then do what God shall inspire you. I bless your Reverence and all. 
Recommend me to Mary Our Lady for my death. 

“We shall have to speak to the King, because it is the Grand 
Almoner who has ruined us. I have done all I could to persuade 
him to cease protecting the regulations made by Father Majone, but 
I have not succeeded. I can only say continually, ‘fat voluntas 
tua. Your Reverence’s brother, Alfonso Maria, Rector Major.” 

Blasucci did not come to Naples. Events moved too quickly for 
his intervention to have been of any use. In fact the matter was no 
longer in the hands of either of the two contending parties when it 
had been formally referred to Rome. 

Blasucci’s letter to de Paula was not altogether without effect on 
its recipient. Henceforth he so moderates the tone of his appeals 
as to make them lose the character of revolt against his Founder 
which they had hitherto shown. On the other hand, it was scarcely 
any longer in his power to stop what he had begun, and he put it 
altogether out of his power by a fresh step which he took at this 
time, that of appointing Leggio his procurator in Rome. 

Meanwhile the unrest and excitement continued in all the houses 
of the Congregation, and an event occurred which persuaded Father 
de Paula all the more that he was the leader of a popular cause. 
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Sosio Lupoli, one of the leading fathers in the Congregation, who had 
been appointed by the Assembly of Pagani Rector of Iliceto, the 
house of studies, instead of accepting the appointment passed over 
to Beneventum in the Papal States, together with twelve students 
and their Prefect." The students were to St. Alphonsus the hope of 
the future and the dearest portion of his flock, and this abandon- 
ment was a crushing blow. 3 

In fact the way of Calvary had begun. The Pontifical superiors 
and Leggio continued to press in Rome for the appointment of an 
interim President, and the Rectors of Beneventum and St. Angelo, 
whose houses were full of refugees, even asked that it might be 
forbidden to anyone to return to-the kingdom till the matter was 
decided in Rome. On the 4th of August the request was granted in 
the following letter, copies of which were sent to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Beneventum and the Bishop of Veroli: 

“Tn accordance with the representations in the annexed memorial 
your Lordship . . . will be so good as to make known to the two 
houses of your diocese that, pending the enquiry into the alleged 
nullity of the elections made in the late assembly, they are not to 
execute any order coming to them from the superiors elected in the 
late assembly, whether with regard to the removal or departure of 
the subjects of the said houses, or about any other matter that is 
commanded to them. 

“And moreover your Lordship will be so good as to find out 
from the older fathers whether there are difficulties in the way of 
appointing Father de Paula in the meantime as interim Superior of 
their houses.” | 

Alphonsus heard a report that new orders had come to the 
Pontifical fathers from Rome, and wrote to Father Cajone asking 
him to come to Nocera and give him certain information on the 
matter, but the latter replied that he was forbidden to enter the king- 
dom, and that an order of the Sacred Congregation had withdrawn 
him and all his companions from the Neapolitan obedience. 

The Saint now felt that all was well-night lost, and that the 
destruction of his Congregation was imminent. In his distress he 
turned to the Cardinal Archbishop of Beneventum who was the 
friend of both sides, and had the confidence of the Pope. 

“My Father and Lord,” he wrote (Tann. iv., 22), “after a thousand 
thoughts have come into my mind, in the end I have determined to 
write to your Eminence, that if you wish to set our Congregation on 


1Tann. iv., 22. These seem to have formed the whole body of students at that 
time. ; 
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its feet again you must take all the matter into your hands, and act 
of yourself as God shall inspire you. Otherwise the dissensions 
among us will continue, and we shall never come to any good con- 
clusion. It is necessary I repeat that you take all the matter into 
your own hands, without taking account of anything written by us, 
nor of the Assembly, nor of the election of Consultors and Rectors, 
and if your Eminence wishes me to resign the office of Rector Major, 
do what seems best to you before God. I have no other desire than 
to place my poor Congregation on its feet again, and this is the only 
way to do so. Do not listen to anyone, but write to our lord the 
Pope what you think best able to bring this corpse to life again. 
I am praying the most holy Virgin that she may help you to over- 
come all obstacles. I have ordered all not to depart in the slightest 
from your Eminence’s commands, and remain, kissing the hem of 
the sacred purple, your Eminence’s most humble servant. os 

Like the mother in the Judgement of Solomon, the Saint says: 
“Do not divide my only child, my Congregation. If my self- 
effacement is necessary for its life, I give up all; I resign all office 
and voice in its affairs.” But, alas, Cardinal Banditi had the good 
will to heal, the divisions, but he had no longer the power. He’did 
what he could however, and later on, especially, we find him making 
great efforts to bring the troubles to an end. 

Meanwhile the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars was 
taking further means to get light upon the matter. In July they had 
written to the Bishop of Veroli asking what he thought of de Paula’s 
petition for an interim President. The Bishop answered on 
July 27th that he thought there was good reason for the request, 
and proposed de Paula himself for the post, as a man, he said, who 
“by his piety and learning would invest the office of President with 
dignity and authority.” The Bishop forwarded with this letter a 
number of attestations by different fathers about the Assembly of 
Pagani, together with a further memorial on the state of the Con- 
_gregation, unsigned indeed, but probably the work of de Paula or 
Leggio. It repeats the assertion that the separation of the two 
parts of the Congregation had become necessary, owing to recent. 
events, and again asks for an interim President to preside over a 
Chapter which should elect a Rector Major. The memorial con- 
cluded thus: “ Monsignor Liguori himself during his life time, for 
the respect and honour due to him as Founder, may be confirmed in 
his office of Rector Major, to whom the Chapter shall give a Vicar 
General who, with his six consultors, shall govern the Congregation 
in the houses of the Papal States, and live in one of the same houses, 
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so that their government may be immediate and independent of the 
kingdom.” 

We must distinguish this proposal from one made later by 
Alphonsus, of having one Rector Major with two Vicars General for 
Naples and the Papal States. The Saint’s plan was only a fore- 
shadowing of the later government by Provincials, the suggestion of 
the memorial to have two separate sets of consultors was really 
separation, in spite of the nominal headship still assigned to the 
Saint. 

In Rome they were not satisfied to decide on the Bishop of 
Veroli’s opinion alone, and wrote to Cardinal Banditi also. Both 
prelates too were asked, as we have seen, on the 4th of August, to 
ascertain from the older fathers de Paula’s capacity for the post of 
President. The Cardinal answered on Aug. 19, and enclosed two 
more attestations about the Assembly of Pagani, one of which ex- 
plained why Alphonsus had resigned his office as Rector Major 
in the kingdom, the other deposed to the provisional character of the 
elections. As to the character of de Paula the answers of the 
fathers were on the whole favourable. Huis virtues and talents as a 
missionary were recognised, but as a Superior his religious had 
found him a little too fiery (uz poco troppo fervido). 

The whole situation was one in which the Holy See would 
naturally have turned to its Nuncio in Naples for information, but 
at this time the post was vacant. On the death of its last occupant, 
Mgr. Vincentini, on Oct. 5, 1779, Pius VI., displeased with the con- 
duct of the Court, did not appoint a successor. However the acting 
nuncio, or Internuncio, as he was called, Mgr. Severino Servanzi, was 
told to hold a confidential and very careful enquiry into the whole 
affair. This was in the month of July, and the Internuncio put him- 
self into communication with Alphonsus. | 

Unfortunately just at this period the Saint was little able to 
carry on negotiations. For a time, says Tannoia in an unpublished 
manuscript, he was quite prostrate in spirit and his mind was con- 
fused.’ He was thus obliged to depend almost wholly on others—not 
always with the best results. In this case his new Vicar General, 
Father Corrado, and another father went to Naples to see the Inter- 
nuncio. But their evidence was not satisfactory, and later on, 
‘Corrado himself, in an attestation of Oct. 24, apologised for the in- 
complete particulars given on the former occasion, saying it was due 
to the distress of mind in which he found himself at the time. 


1 non era pitt uomo. . . avvilito di spirito, e confuso di mente. 
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When the Internuncio forwarded Corrado’s evidence to Rome, 
Cardinal Caracciolo, one of the consultors of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion believing erroneously that it was a deposition made by Alphonsus 
himself, wrote to the Saint as follows (Aug. 11, 1780): “ Their 
Emuinences, my lords, cannot bring themselves to believe the statement 
that the new system which involves essentially the doing away with 
and abolition of your Congregation, inasmuch as it does away with 
the rule given by the Holy See, should have been accepted by you 
merely apparently and exteriorly, and that you should have the 
intention to hold on interiorly to the old form prescribed by Papal 
authority.” He goes on to ask whether Alphonsus had renounced 
his office of Rector Major, and had been re-elected without the 
deputies required by the rule, and said that the Cardinals required 
that the acts of the Assembly of Pagani should be sent to them, 
that they might judge of the validity of its proceedings. 

This letter was probably only communicated to the Saint by his 
consultors in very general terms, and the answer sent on Aug. 24 
seems not to be the work of Alphonsus. The letter begs indulgence 
for the Saint’s advanced age and great afflictions, and promises 
that when the great heats are over fathers shall be sent to Rome to 
lay the facts before the Sacred Congregation. 

In the fear lest the delay might be taken in bad part, four days 
later (Aug. 28), another letter was sent to Cardinal Caracciolo,' 
telling him of the Saint’s inextricable difficulties and of his power- 
lessness to overcome them, and saying that he was being made war 
on by his own sons, and particularly the house of Frosinone. The 
house of Frosinone means de Paula and Leggio, and though this 
letter also does not seem to be the work of Alphonsus himself, the 
last sentence referred to is important as showing the feeling 
naturally entertained in Pagani towards those who were urging on 
the separation. 

In order to support Alphonsus his true friend, Mgr. Carlo 
Pergami, Bishop of Gaéta, whose loyalty and faithfulness to the 
Saint is one of the bright spots in this record of failure and disaster, 
himself wrote to Rome, telling them of the good done by the mis- 
sions of the Institute, and promising that envoys should be sent. 
He also said that all that had been done in the matter of the 
Regolamento was “a simple appearance and pressing necessity.” 
The necessity was a strong argument, and should have been put 
forward by the Neapolitan better than it was, but the plea that the 


1The Cardinal died soon afterwards. 
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acceptance was “a simple appearance,” that is to say, merely nominal 
and external, the Cardinals were resolved not to admit, and this 
part of the Bishop’s letter did more harm than good. They said 
that he was not very well informed on the matter. The fatal 
elections made, as the official instrument showed, in virtue of the 
royal ordinance, seemed a strong argument that the acceptance was 
more than nominal, and further evidence reached Rome, as we shall 
see, which pointed the same way. 

Meanwhile the non-arrival of any definite evidence from the 
Internuncio, the omission to send the acts of the Pagani Assembly 
as ordered, and the delay in the arrival of the promised envoys still 
further displeased the Sacred Congregation. We must not blame 
Alphonsus for these delays. The conduct of affairs had in great 
measure passed out of his hands into the hands of the new con- 
sultors, especially of Corrado and Pavone, and of these very two, 
some months later, the Saint had to admit to de Paula that they no 
longer listened to him} 

Meanwhile their watchful and determined adversary, Leggio, left 
them no peace. Both orally and in a special letter to the Cardinals, 
written in the name of de Paula, he represented that the Neapolitans 
in not giving up the acts of the Assembly were simply trying to gain 
time, and were trifling with the court. They must not think, he 
said, that the government of the Congregation was in the hands of 
Alphonsus. It was in the hands of those six intruded consultors, 
and was being carried out by them according to their own ideas. 
He begged for a President at once. | 

The Cardinals answered that they must wait for the report of 
the Internuncio, whereupon Leggio wrote a second memorial in the 
name of all the Pontifical fathers, direct to the Pope. After giving 
a highly coloured account of the acceptance of the Regolamento he 
alleged that Alphonsus had asked for a delay of three months— 
which was not true—and concluded as follows: 

“Most Holy Father, if it is necessary to wait three months eae 
for a decision, the poor fathers of the Papal States will have had to 
wait six months in consternation, and without superiors, prevented 
from receiving novices, admitting their young men to profession, 
and accepting or giving missions—for these commence in the middle 
of October, that is next month—and we shall be compelled to 
suffer a thousand other inconveniences. These fathers make so bold 
then, humbly kneeling at the feet of your Holiness, as to beseech you 
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to free them from such difficulties, and console them by giving them 
an interim President, who may govern them in the name of your 
Holiness, at least until the matters are decided for them in the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars.” 

There were attestations from Cajone, Picone, and Lupoh, as well 
as from Leggio. A complaint came from the house at Iliceto that 
the new Rector, Father Amati—it will be remembered that the old 
Rector, Lupoli, had gone with the Prefect and students to the Papal 
States—had on the following Saturday forbidden the reading of 
the rule of Benedict XIV. in the refectory. This made a very bad 
impression.’ 

The Pope was led by these memorials to think that Alphonsus 
in extreme old age really had consented to Majone’s change of the 
rule, and this came at a time when Pius VI. himself was determined 
to make a stand against regalism. 

The Sacred Congregation therefore determined to grant the re- 
quest for an interim President. They considered that it was suff- 
ciently established for a provisional decision that the Neapolitan 
superiors had accepted a new and state-made rule inconsistent with 
the rule of their profession approved by the Church, and that they 
must therefore be considered to have abandoned their old rule and 
to have ceased to belong to -the Congregation of which it was the 
charter—though it was still open to them to bring forward new 
evidence, if they could, and get this decision set aside. 

On the 22nd of September, 1780, then the Pope signed the terrible 
decree, which though only provisional still excluded the Saint and 
Founder from his own Congregation, and three copies were sent, one 
‘to the Cardinal Archbishop of Beneventum, one to the Bishop of 
Veroli, and one to Francis de Paula himself. The letter to the last- 
named ran as follows: “ His Holiness wishing to provide legitimate 
superiors for the houses of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer in this diocese of Veroli, and the diocese of Beneventum, 
in an audience given to the undersigned secretary on the 22nd inst., 
has graciously deigned to depute your Reverence to be President of 
the same during the good pleasure of His Holiness, giving you all 
the faculties necessary and opportune, in order that in accordance 
with the Rules and Constitutions of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer approved, together with the Institute, by 


1The Redemptorist constitutions prescribe the reading of the Rule once a week at 
supper. What Father Amati’s motive was for this—on the face of it—disedifying order 
we cannot say; probably fear of the King. He forgot to consider how such an act, if 
known, would be viewed in Rome. 
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Benedict XIV., you may preside over the government of the said 
houses and their inmates, in place of those who, being higher 
superiors of the said Congregation, have with their followers 
adopted a new system essentially different, and have deserted the 
Institute in which they were professed, and have thereby ceased to 
be members of the said Congregation, or to enjoy any of the 
privileges and graces granted to the same by the Holy See. 

“T communicate this to you, then, that you may at once assume 
the government committed to you, and in the name of the Pope, not 
only command all the subjects of the said houses to observe in 
their entirety the rules and constitutions approved as aforesaid by 
Benedict XIV. of holy memory, without admitting any change, but 
also make known to them that for the future, until otherwise or- 
dained by His Holiness, they are to recognise you for their Superior 
Major as President deputed by His Holiness, and give you devoted 
obedience according to the said constitutions. Do this then and 
apply further to the Sacred Congregation, and God keep you. Rome, 
the 25th of September, 1780. Joseph, Bishop of Miletus, Secretary.” 

De Paula had obtained more than he sought, and if he desired 
the first place he now had it, but we must hope that he did not fore- 
see that the result of his appeal would be the disgrace of his faa 
Father and the ruin of the Congregation in Naples. 

Meanwhile on the very day when the Pope signed this decree 
two travellers were making their way sorrowfully to the Eternal 
City, the faithful Tannoia and Father Salvator Gallo,’ as envoys of 
Alphonsus. 

On the 24th of September, two days after all was over, they 
entered Rome. In vain they hastened to Zuccari and Mgr. Caraffa, 
the pro-secretary and secretary of the Sacred Congregation. “Alas !” 
said Zuccari, “ Mgr. de’ Liguori is excluded from his own Institute.” 
For the present the matter was concluded, the Cardinals were in the 
country, and nothing could be done. 

However the interview was not entirely fruitless. Mgr. Caraffa 
received the memorial which Tannoia handed in, and promised to lay 
it before the Pope, saying at the same time that he would neglect 
nothing “which might serve justice and peace.” Even Leggio ex- 
pressed his sorrow at what had happened, and went with the Nea- 
politan fathers to Zuccari and Caraffa, but Tannoia was unable to 
feel that the Procurator was sincere, and soon after open disagree- 
ment broke out between them. 


1 This father was born in 1723, professed Jan. 17, 1749, and died in the odour of 
sanctity, says the Chronicle, June 4, 1792. 
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The terrible duty remained of breaking the news to the Saint. 
Tannoia, who arrived at Pagani early in October, dared not under- 
take the task. It was only the next day that Villani, waiting till 
Alphonsus was preparing to hear mass and receive holy communion, 
told him what had happened. A flood of tears was the answer. 
Then a thousand troubles beset him, as though all were a punishment 
for his sins. But in holy resignation to the will of God he banished 
these temptations, exclaiming: “I wish only what God wishes. His 
grace is sufficient for me. The Pope will have it so, God be praised.” 
He then continued his preparation and received holy communion. 

But the Evil Spirit was not going to let the Saint off so easily. 
During his accustomed drive later in the day the temptation came 
back with renewed force. It seemed to Alphonsus that it was his 
sins which had brought the Congregation to ruin. He and no one 
else must bear all the blame. He was a man abandoned by God. 
Everlasting ruin stood before him, and the hope of salvation was for 
him an idle hope. He struggled to make acts of confidence in God, 
but, as it seemed, all in vain. He prayed and humbled himself, but 
all seemed useless. Phantasms of the darkest despair seized hold 
of his imagination. “ Your humility is hypocrisy, your confidence 
presumption,” said a voice. The grounds of hope seemed to sink 
beneath his feet, and his soul, under the terrors of despair, was being 
pushed by an invisible hand over the edge of the eternal abyss. 

He was becoming too weak to struggle alone with such thoughts, 
and he told the coachman to drive home quickly. Scarcely had he 
entered the house than he began to weep and call aloud for help. 
“Help me, my brothers, help me,” he cried. “The devil wishes to 
bring me to despair. Help me, I will not offend God.” Fathers 
Villani and Mazzini, the two friends of his youth who had grown 
old in religion with him, hastened to his side, comforting him like 
a little child, and leading him to his room. His anguish was soon 
known to the fathers, and many hastened to console him, but the 
sight of his brethren, proscribed as he thought by his sin, brought 
him fresh tears and fresh agony. He repeated again and again: 
“Help me, God is abandoning the Congregation on account of my 
sins. The devil wishes to bring me to despair. Help me, I will not 
offend God.” | 

The struggle lasted long, but gradually the prayers and affection 
of his brethren brought him peace. The dark images faded away, 
but he was exhausted by the struggle, and sat in his chair for a 
long time, motionless and half dead. At length the last muttering 
of the storm ceased, and hope shone out once more to warm and 
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cheer his soul. “O my Mother Mary,” he exclaimed, “I thank thee. 
Thou hast supported me. O help me, Mother. Jesus, my hope, xox 
confundar in aeternum.” . 

From that time forward he spoke of what had happened in all 
quietude. “The Pope has thought it good,” he said, “God be 
praised. The will of the Pope is the will of God.” He only prayed 
all the more earnestly, and begged others to pray. On the following 
Saturday, in spite of his weakness, he went up into the pulpit. 
“Pray to Jesus Christ and to the most blessed Virgin Mary,” he said 
to the people, “for our Congregation which is in great trouble. 
Pray to them that we may not cause them the least displeasure and 
may do their holy will.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Provisional Decree. 
1780. 


HE Decree of Sept. 22 caused as much consternation in the 
Papal States as in Naples. If, through fear of having to 
submit to the Regolamento the Pontifical fathers had asked for an 
interim government of their own, they had never thought that the 
granting of this request would involve the exclusion from the Con- 
gregation of their Neapolitan brethren, and still less of their holy 
Founder whom all revered as a Saint. Many tears were shed at the 
sad news, and the more representative men on either side began at 
once to work for the restoration of the Neapolitan houses and the 
healing of the schism. 

On the 16th of October Father Avena, one of the two Neapolitan 
envoys to the June Assembly who had refused to vote, and was now 
under de Paula in St. Angelo, wrote to Tannoia as follows: “Here 
nothing is desired, but peace, union, and regular observance, and 
every member of these houses is most disposed to embrace any plan 
whatever for the good of the Congregation. As for me, I assure you 
before God, if I were the owner of a kingdom I would give it up 
rather than see the abandonment of a work which gives such glory 
to God. I confess to you that the news of the threatened ruin of the 
four houses of the kingdom has pierced my heart, and I weep for it 
before God. But, my father, the matter is not without remedy. 
With us they are devising various plans; with you they will do the 
same. We will choose the best and have it embraced by all. JI am 
disposed for everything, and will co-operate in any weak way I can, 
as will all the rest. Here we are expecting a consultation with you, 
with anxiety. Come quickly, and if you can come before the 21st 
you will do me a great favour, because I have orders to start on that 
day for the mission of Frosinone. It would please me to talk to 
you, so that I can give them information in Frosinone, and give them 
a pledge of the plans proposed. Come, for many here expect you to 
good purpose.” . 

Tannoia had not lost time. Counting on the good dispositions 
of his brethren in the Papal States, even before he left Rome, he 
had on the 30th of September written to de Paula himself, begging 


him to take in hand the cause of reunion. “ This morning,” he said, 
HH 
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“T took leave of Mgr. Caraffa and the advocate Zuccari. We con- 
sulted about what should be done in Naples. Opinions differed, 
and I do not know if any plan will succeed. The greatest help 
nevertheless may be looked for from your Reverence, through Signor 
Zuccari who can do much. If you will not undertake the task of 
protecting the Institute, and healing up the wound, it is finished with 
it, because your Reverence is known here more than any other, and. 
one word of yours is worth a hundred of others in these circum- 
stances. Put before your eyes the loss to the Institute, and the 
greater loss to souls. Consider, too, the glory of God. See how 
the whole thing is a plot of the devil to ruin the work of Jesus 
Christ, and we must not give him an opening. I should think myself 
lost if by anything I had done I had even remotedly contributed to 
the result, and then when able to help in repairing matters refused 
to do so... We ought to make known to all that it is not a time for 
indulging in private points of honour. Now 1s the time to put 
matters right. You must give up something on your part. Do not 
look at men, but look at the crucifix, and pray God not to lay any 
sin to your charge in this matter. . . . I will find out for you at 
once what they think and wish in Naples. I shall not fail to take 
every means that may contribute to the good of the Institute. 

I am going to Gaéta to meet Mgr. Bergamo? (the Bishop), and see if 
we can get him to Pagani.” 

De Paula seems to have had a sincere regard for Tannoia, and 
even before receiving this appeal he had, on the 29th and 30th of 
September, written him two letters to express his desire of working 
for reunion. He declares that he never intended the proscription of 
the Neapolitan houses, his only desire in asking for an interim 
presidency had been to protect the rule in the Papal States. “I 
assure you,” he said, “that I have not had, nor have I, in mind any- 
thing but the upholding of the Congregation which I saw going to 
ruin. You can assure Monsignore our Father and all the others of 
this. Even if the Pope has wished to make me President, or that I 
should be interim Superior of these four houses of the Pontifica] 
States alone, I am leaving and will leave nothing undone to see 
Mer. Liguori confirmed as our Superior, and peace restored in 
Rome to our Congregation as regards the houses of the kingdom as 
well, if those gentlemen there * will trust me and let me act. I beg 


1He may be thinking of his memorial of the previous May. 

2Tannoia always writes the Bishop’s name Bergamo, but in the Wotizie di Roma 
it is written Pergami. 

3 i.e. The Neapolitan fathers. 
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your Reverence to tell Father Corrado and the rest to draw up for 
me with all secrecy an expression of their desire that things should 
be arranged. The goal to aim at is the Rule in the States, and 
the Regolamento in the kingdom, and then let me act. If they 
doubt me, let them get Father Blasucci to come at once from Sicily, 
or any other whom they trust, and in November we will act 
unitedly in Rome, with the way clear, and I hope to obtain all from 
the Pope. I have no objection to come to Naples also, to arrange 
things for the common peace and tranquillity. It is enough that 
Mer. our Father and the rest give me a sign, and have a true desire 
to arrange matters in the Congregation. I profess myself the most 
obedient son of Monsignore our Father in all that he shall command 
me and I feel a true obligation on me to uphold him and the Con- 
gregation he has founded.. If you wish me to come to Nocera send 
Father Ficocelli immediately, that with him I may come on to you at 
once.” 

De Paula also wrote to Father Ficocelli at Nccera to profess him- 
self the devoted son of Alphonsus, and the Saint wrote to thank him 
on Oct. 8, in a letter whose touching and beautiful humility would 
melt the hardest heart. In his lowliness he will no longer give his 
blessing to. him who is now Superior General of the Congregation, 
and he signs himself no more C:SS.R., but bishop. 

“My Don Francesco,” he said, “the day before yesterday your 
letter written to Father Ficocelli was read to me. 

“By the grace of God, my head keeps clear, and I rejoice that 
all of you are brought under the authority of the Pope, and that 
your Reverence is made interim Superior; and further I rejoice at 
the mission of Velletri. All goes well, and you were altogether right to 
accept, it being the will of the Pope. The Pope has blamed me for 
having accepted the Regolamento of the King; but if ever you have 
a way of making it known to him by some friend that if the Pope 
himself knew that we were in danger of losing all if we had not 
accepted the Regolamento, certainly he would not condemn me.’ 

“T hope later on when the time comes, to make him know all, and 
to beg from him the grace that I hope for, for I have not forgotten 
the affection that he has shown me, so miserable, and I hope to 
live and die his most faithful servant and of the Church. 

“T beg your Reverence to find some person to take this my part 
with the Pope, since at this time I cannot write to him, and I must 
resign myself.to the will of God in such great troubles in which 
I find myself. 


1The construction of this sentence in the original is a little involved. 
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“Do all of you on that side not forget to recommend me in the 
mass, for my death, which is near. Each of you I have loved very 
much. The Lord has willed this division; may His holy will be 
adored for ever. 

“ If sometimes you are able to write to me to let me know of your 
progress I should have it at heart. May Jesus and Mary bless all 
of you, and do you pray for me. 

“Tf in the future you can recommend a reunion I should have it - 
at heart; at least I hope to obtain in the future that when we have 
need of help, and when you others have need of us that we may be 
able to help one another, only for the glory of God and the good 
of souls, not for particular interests. Live Jesus and Mary. The 
Pope now blesses you in my place. Your brother, Alfonso Maria 
de’ Liguori, bishop.” 

Father de Paula wrote to console the Saint, saying he felt sure 
that the Pope would re-establish him as Superior General of the 
whole Congregation. Alphonsus answered on Oct. 18. After having 
touched on the origin of the royal ordinance he continued: “I for 
my part and all my companions have wished to follow the old rule. 
I in particular have taken all pains and fatigue fora long time to 
set the old rule on its feet again, but I could not succeed, and have 
had to yield to avoid the danger of being disbanded. What 
strength could I have to put the old rule on its feet against the will 
of the Monarch and of his Ministers who maintain the royal opinion. 

“May God be ever blessed who keeps me so afflicted that I do 
nothing but weep. The thought comes to me that God because of 
my sins is punishing me and all my companions. . 

“The Pope gives me hope of restoring to me the office of Rector 
Major, but the blow which has struck me has not been that; it is the 
taking away of the faculties of the missions, without which we can 
do little to help souls. I should like to see these faculties recovered, 
so that we can help one another in turn, as we have done up till 
now. Will your Reverence see what you can do to recover these 
faculties, otherwise I shall continue to be always afflicted ? 

“With the Court of Naples I do not know what to do, for the 
Court of Naples, as you know already, with difficulty gives up its 
points, and as far as it is concerned all my efforts will be useless. 

“ Answer me and give me some hope. I embrace you as my 
brother with all my heart. 

“In your letter to Father Tannoia your Reverence wrote that 
you wished me to invite you to Naples, and I have all the desire 
possible to see you, to arrange our reunion, at least in that manner 
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which is now possible. If your visit, then, could take place soon it 
would be a great consolation to me. If you cannot come, at least 
write again, so that we may see the way we have to take. 

“ Meanwhile let us recommend the matter to Jesus Christ and 
confide in Mary Our Lady. Finally, I embrace you and remain—— 
To-day Monsignor di Gaéta has been here, and from here has gone 
to Beneventum to see Cardinal Banditi, who, I hope, will do every- 
thing possible for our reunion, or at least that we may obtain the 
favour of being able to help one another in any way possible. Again 
I embrace you and remain your Reverence’s brother, Alfonso Maria, 
bishop.” 

Alphonsus, in fact, was doing all in his power to effect the re- 
union of the Congregation through a means which had already 
occurred to him in July (supra p. 504), the intervention of Cardinal 
Banditi, Archbishop of Beneventum. The good Bishop of Gaéta,. 
Mgr. Pergami, who had espoused Alphonsus’ cause warmly from the 
first, was the intermediary. At the Saint’s request * he came in per- 
son to Pagani on the 18th of October, and started again the same 
day for Beneventum in company with the Vicar General of the 
Neapolitan houses—Father Corrado, the faithful Tannoia, and— 
Majone. itis rather startling to find the author of all the evil sent 
to negotiate, particularly with the Pontifical fathers, who, a few 
months before, had obtained an order from Rome excluding him 
from Papal territory. But he was by this time no doubt sincerely 
sorry for his fault—though he afterwards had not the courage to 
remain among the fathers he had wronged—and his knowledge of 
the situation in the Court of Naples and great business capacity may 
have been of service. 

The fathers were bearers of a letter written in Alphonsus’ name, 
though, the style shows, probably not of his dictation. The Cardinal 
received them most compassionately and kindly. Mayjone, who re- 
presented the old consultors, found a former colleague in Father 
Cajone, Rector of Beneventum. Fathers Corrado and Tannoia re- 
presented the new consultors of the Assembly. Under the pre- 
sidency of the Cardinal Archbishop meetings were held which 
passed off very happily. Great fraternal concord was shown, and 
it was agreed that to take away the objections based on the irregu- 
larity of the June elections, all the Superiors elected by the 
Assembly should give in their resignation to the Cardinal. The old 
consultors whom the Assembly had deposed were also to give in 
their resignation to the same. _ 

ly, a letter of St. Alphonsus of Oct. 1780. Tann. iv., 20. 
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The difficulty about the elections was more easily disposed of 
than the question of the change of rule. The former was a matter 
internal to the Order, the latter had come to the cognisance of the 
Supreme Authority in the Church. The poor Congregation in Naples 
had fallen completely under the iron heel of the State. As the 
Saint himself said in his letter of Oct. 18, quoted above (p. 516): 
“I have taken all pains . . . to set the old rule on its feet again, 
but I could not succeed, and have had to yield to avoid the danger 
of being disbanded.” The Regolamento then had to be accepted 
under duvesse till better times came, unless the life-work of the Saint 
and the saving of innumerable souls in the missions given in the 
_ kingdom were to come to an end, and Alphonsus thought that if the 
Pope knew all the circumstances he would see that the Neapolitan 
fathers could do nothing else. 

Still even granting a real acceptance the Saint hoped to obtain 
such further concessions from the King, that before God the new 
and old rule would be substantially one, if only he could obtain 
for the new rule as he had for the old the Papal approbation without 
which there can be no velzgzous rule at all. The chief difficulty was 
that vows are of the essence of the religious state, and the King 
would not allow vows. Here and here alone Alphonsus hoped the 
Pope might allow some accommodation, and let him take four oaths 
of chastity, obedience, poverty, and perseverance, if he could obtain 
them from the King (at present he had only the two former)— 
which oaths might be considered by the Church to be really vows, 
since a promise to God binding under sin, joined with an oath to 
keep it has really the force of a vow. In a letter to de Paula, of 
November 10th, he mentioned a precedent of the previous century, 
when, in 1684, Pope Innocent XI. allowed the priests and clerics of 
the Congregation of St. Joseph to commute their vows to oaths. We 
shall see later on that, when the four oaths were obtained from the 
King, Alphonsus, in taking them publicly, protested before a notary 
that he only intended to renew the vows of the rule of Benedict XIV. 
The difficulty of course was that however much a promise under 
oath and a vow may import the same obligation before God, the 
Church was accustomed to draw a distinction between them, and to 
consider vows as constituting a religious order, while oaths did not. 

If then the Pope were to approve the veal substitution of oaths 
for vows the Institute would be irretrievably damaged in its essence, 
for it would cease to be a religious congregation. There remained 
the solution of allowing what were taken as oaths before the State 
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to be accepted as vows before the Church. That such a solution 
would present no difficulty to-day in the almost complete separation 
of Church and State—a separation, however, against the Church’s 
ideal, and bringing widespread evils in its train—may be readily 
admitted. But the case was not soeasy then. The State, with all its 
usurpations, affected to take account of Church law and to respect it. 
The double aspect of things as between Church and State had not 
become a familiar idea. In theory—though breaches were already 
made in practice—there was but one aspect, and for the Church to 
formally recognise two might easily seem like deceit, and cause 
scandal, or at any rate perplexity. We shall see the distress and 
perplexity caused in the Neapolitan houses by the actual taking of 
the oaths in the following year, a distress which was one of the con- 
tributing causes to the final decree of separation. 

Further, and this was the insuperable difficulty, the rock on which 
all effort split, there was not only the question of what the Pope 
could do, but of what he would do, and when he considered the 
history of the Regolamento and the pretensions of the Neapolitan 
Court he was only too likely to resist these pretensions altogether. 

We learn something else from the Saint’s correspondence at this 
time. If there had been any passing wish on the part of the Nea- 
politans to extend the acceptance of the royal ordinance to the 
Papal houses, it was now altogether put away. That Naples should 
observe the Regolamento in the spirit of the old rule, and the Papal 
houses the old rule itself, each under a Vicar General of its.own, but 
with one common Rector Major, was the modus vivendi to be put 
before the Pope upon which all were agreed. The question was, 
however, whether the Pope would agree. Cardinal Banditi thought 
it would be altogether inexpedient at this time to send any fresh 
memorial, and contented himself with writing a confidential letter 
on Oct. 28 to the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation, Mgr. Caraffa, 
commending the Neapolitan fathers to his protection, praising the 
work of their missions, and saying that five fathers, three from 
Naples and two from the States, would come to Rome to lay points 
relating to union before the Pope. He also promised that the Nea- 
politans would renounce anything blameworthy which had been 
done in the June Assembly. 

The same day, Oct. 28, Father Tannoia also wrote from Bene- 
ventum to his friend the pro-secretary, Zuccari. He told him that 
he had been so ill in Nocera that his life was in danger, but that on 
recovering he had come to Beneventum with the Bishop of Gaéta to 
a meeting in the presence of the Cardinal of the old and new 
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consultors. “ The conference,” he said, “ succeeded most happily, all 
being resolved on resigning their office, submitting themselves in 
everything to the lord Cardinal and especially to the Sacred Con- 
gregation.” He tells him how much sympathy there is for the 
fathers among all classes in Naples, and that the Marquis della Sam- 
buca will help them if he can, and continues: “The houses of the 
kingdom are in extreme affliction. Each individual is examining 
his own conduct, and cannot find that he has committed the fault 
with which all are charged. Neither before nor after has he con- 
sented to what has been obtained. Each one would wish to get rid 
of it, but he is not free to do so as he would wish, and this afflicts 
them the more and puts all in the greatest disturbance. But God 
will not fail to protect the innocent, and your Excellency on this 
occasion ought to be the protector with the Holy Father of the work 
of Jesus Christ and of so many who are not in fault. . . . If we 
were free, how great things would each one do to make it known 
how each is devoted to the Holy See, but we are in such circum- 
stances that it would move anyone’s compassion.! 

“We act in concert with Father de Paula. Things have been 
examined here, and we shall be of one mind as to the petitions to be 
presented to the Holy Father and the Sacred Congregation. What 
I beg of my Signor Don Filippo is to obtain us time, so that the 
affair may not come before the Congregation just yet. I see that we 
have no other advocate and protector in Rome but you, and we, all 
of us, place ourselves first of all at the feet of the Holy Father, and 
then in the hands of your Excellency, and Mgr. Caraffa. I hope 
everything from the extreme kindness you have shown me, and from 
the goodness of our cause, which moves the compassion of all.” 

From Beneventum, Tannoia had also written to de Paula on 
Oct. 24, begging him once more to go to Pagani. “ The great con- 
solation,” he said, “ which your letter of Sept. 29 gave me (a letter to 
which I replied at once) is the measure of the affliction I feel at not 
seeing you, nor having any answer from you. I sent a messenger 
expressly this morning to Nocera to see whether there were, any 
letters from you. I greatly fear that my letter has gone astray. I 
wrote to say that all were disposed for peace and that they wished 
to see you at Pagani to arrange about the necessary means for 
attaining it. ... All have agreed to depend on the authorities in 
Rome, and especially on the Holy Father and the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, as to what should be done to set up the Institute here and in 
the kingdom once more, without any prejudice to the rule. 


1 Notice the guarded, not to say obscure language of the writer. Even in a private 
letter he is afraid to refer openly to the Neapolitan Government. 
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“In Naples we are taking various measures to obtain permission 
to take an oath of poverty, common life, and perseverance. The 
Archbishop of Capua is doing all in his power for us. He has 
spoken to della Sambuca. With time the wound will be healed. 
God will do all in spite of hell. The two things which I beg of you 
are, to hasten your coming to us, and to order Father Leggio to 
suspend for the moment the treating of the affair in Rome. 

I am leaving for Iliceto; but if your Reverence will come I will leave 
all and go to Pagani.” 

On the 26th of October Alphonsus wrote again to Father 
de Paula: “Don Francesco mio, | let you know that the four 
fathers, envoys at Beneventum, have already spoken to the Cardinal, 
and he has promised to write to the Pope for the faculties which 
have been taken away from us. I have been expecting your Reverence 
here, but I have not yet seen you, and therefore I beg you to come 
to Nocera as soon as ever you can, for I am thinking of your going 
to the Pope with another father to obtain this favour. So it is 
necessary that we should speak together about this matter, and that 
you should go to Beneventum to speak to the Cardinal and to take 
from him the letter to the Pope. I will see to the expenses.” 

The Saint again repeats that it is not about his superiorship 
he is concerned, but about the obtaining of the faculties for the 
missions. 

He adds a confidential postscript: “J have written a long, rea- 
soned document to get back our Rule of Benedict XIV. Fearing 
that it may not be read I have sent it to Father Januafius Fatigati, 
Superior of the Congregation of the Holy Family in Naples, called 
the Chinese College, so that he might read it word by word to 
Monsignor Testa, whose advice the King took about the Regola- 
mento. \ beg your Reverence to explain this carefully to the Pope, 
to make him understand the state of the case. I have had enough to 
make me lose my head and perhaps even my life, having had to 
labour at this matter for almost six months.” ? 

In spite of all these appeals the President did not undertake the 
journey to Pagani. He may have thought it unnecessary; or have 
been unwilling to meet companions, not all of whom were as friendly 
as Alphonsus and Tannoia. Perhaps, too, he shrank from seeing 
the affliction of the Saint, in the causing of which he could not feel 
that he had had no share. 

In fact the good understanding with de Paula soon became some- 
what clouded over. Many of the Neapolitans, not unnaturally, 


1 An unpublished letter of Oct. 26, 1780. 
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looked on him as one of the principal authors of all their ills, and 
felt towards him both dislike and distrust. Some imprudent letters 
from Nocera reawakened a similar dislike and distrust in his 
irascible and over-sensitive nature. For instance, there is a letter 
written in the name of Alphonsus on Nov. 13, but in the phraseology 
of which it is impossible that he should have had any share, which 
even goes so far as to use menace: “If you intend to continue to 
live in the Congregation come as soon as possible. I write to Don 
Francesco de Paula and Don Amelio Ficocelli,’ the letter begins, 
“and I beg you both to travel to Naples, and take what money you 
want for the journey. After many necessary discussions it was 
thought good this evening that you two should, without delay, come 
and see me in Naples, that we may arrange all the matter, ex bono 
et aeguo, for the vessel cannot sail on in this way.” 

This authoritative tone to the man who after all was for the 
time the Superior General appointed by the Pope is not only ante- 
cedently most unlikely in Alphonsus, but is at variance with the 
friendliness and humility of all he wrote to de Paula. The letter 
evidently comes from the extourage of the Saint, and was not the 
only imprudent thing that did. The Neapolitan fathers had much 
to excuse them, still we must not consider that they committed 
no fault during this troubled time. If de Paula would not go to 
Naples, neither would they go to Rome, although the sending of. 
their envoys was promised at the conference of Beneventum, and 
announced to the Sacred Congregation itself by Cardinal Banditi. 
In vain did Father Apicella write to Tannoia: “ My Father, lose no 
time, let everything else stand, set out.” In vain did Father Landi, 
Rector of Scifelli, write to the same on Nov. 3, to send the fathers to 
Rome without delay, and if possible to go himself.. They would 
not start. 

On November 15 de Paula set out foe Rome to await the coming 
of the Neapolitan fathers. As they did not come, he wrote from 
Rome to Alphonsus to express his great desire for their arrival, and 
the wish that Father Cajone, Rector of Beneventum, should accom- 
pany them. How much Alphonsus wished it also 1s shown by the 
letter he at once wrote to Father Cajone, as well as his answer to 
de Paula himself. 

“My Don Gasparo,” he wrote to Cajone (Nov. a “ Padre Dee 
Francesco de Paula has written me a long letter from Rome, in 
which he says that he is expecting several fathers there, and 
especially expecting your falas to conclude something of good 
in Rome. 
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“T have answered him that he should strive to speak to the 
Pope, and try to obtain from the Pope that he restore our faculties 
taken away, but I think that Father de Paula will not speak to the 
Pope if your Reverence does not go to Rome. You must unite 
yourself to Father de Paula, and speak to the Pope, and thus united 
you can recover from the Pope the faculties taken away from us. 

“JT am unable to travel. If I were not a cripple I should already 
by this time have set out; but as it is, it 1s necessary for your 
Reverence to go to Rome, and see if, with Father de Paula, you can 
procure from the Pope the restitution of the faculties, which, if we 
obtain, we have obtained all. | 

“And so your going to Rome is necessary for the restoration of 
the Congregation; for otherwise Father de Paula, remaining alone, 
will obtain nothing, but united with your Reverence I hope that he 
will obtain the restoration of the faculties as I have said. 

“T bless you, and pray you to go quickly to Rome and confer 
with Father de Paula. 

“JT have got together a hundred and seven ducats, but through 
the many expenses that have been incurred I cannot promise any 
sum, as I do not know if anything is left. Each of us must do 
what he can for the good of the.Congregation. 

“T expect your answer at Nocera, and bless you with all your 
companions. Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, bishop.” 

The same day, Nov. 25, he sent his answer to de Paula. He begs 
him again and again to obtain the restoration of the mission faculties 
from the Pope, especially as so many missions have to be given 
during the ensuing winter. The Pope by his supreme power might 
restore the faculties secretly, with prohibition to publish the fact. 
With regard to the sending of the fathers to Rome and his difficulty 
in getting them to go, he says: “ You are always writing to me to 
send fathers to Rome. I have gone to great expense to send fathers 
to the Sacred Congregation, and made other efforts, and what have 
I gained? All money thrown away. I do not cease consulting with 
all these fathers of ours. I have read them this letter, and they 
say there is nothing else to be done than what I have written. None 
of them has been able to advise me anything useful.” He adds ina 
postscript : “ To second your instances, I have written to Padre Don 
Gasparo Cajone to make haste and go to you in Rome. I believe 
that the arrangement was made that he should go to Rome with 
Father Corrado to consult with your Reverénce, but I think that this 
broken weather has hindered their journey, so you must have patience. 
Still I am writing to Father Cajone this evening to hasten his 
departure.” 
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It is not quite clear why de Paula could not have sent for 
Cajone himself if he wanted him in Rome, seeing that the latter was. 
now his subject and not the subject of Alphonsus. Perhaps we may 
gather from the postscript of the preceding letter about the hundred 
and seven ducats, that the President wished the Saint to pay for 
Cajone’s journey, if he went to Rome in the interests of the 
Neapolitan fathers. One of the most afflicting results of the 
troubles in the Congregation was the terrible poverty to which it re- 
duced Neapolitans and Pontificals alike. Their scanty revenues. 
barely sufficed for their missions, all of which were given at their 
own expense; they were quite insufficient for protracted litigation in 
the Court of Rome. 

However this may be, neither Cajone, Corrado, nor anyone else 
went to Rome. De Paula wrote again on the 5th December, saying 
that he had been waiting for weeks, and urging them to keep their 
promise, but he received an answer (Dec. 10) that they had consulted 
canonists in Naples who advised them not to go, because of the 
royal decrees forbidding subjects of the King to treat of Neapolitan 
affairs in Rome without permission. This last answer destroyed all 
the patience of the irascible President. 

In the meantime the Neapolitan fathers owed to the Internuncio 
in Naples the greatest service that had yet been rendered to their 
cause. On Oct. 17 his long wished for report was sent to Rome. It 
was very favourable to St. Alphonsus and the fathers, spoke highly 
of their missionary labours, and reported strongly against the divi- 
sion of the Congregation, as disastrous to both parts and to their 
work of saving souls. It also justified Alphonsus’ acceptance of the 
Regolamento, as having been forced on him by necessity. The 
Cardinals could understand by this—though the Pope himself only 
fully understood it later—that the Saint and his companions had 
been the victims of deception, and that there was no question of 
formal rebellion or disloyalty to the Holy See. Still the objective 
fact remained that the Congregation in Naples had fallen under the 
power of the State, and this the report with all its good will to the 
fathers could not deny. 

However St. Alphonsus hoped to obtain such modifications of 
the Regolamento, that materially and practically it would be indis- 
guishable from the old Rule, if only the Pope would overlook the 
formal illegitimacy of its origin, and in December 1780, he drew 
up a petition to the King for the addition of oaths of poverty and 
perseverance to the royal ordinance, a petition which was happily 
granted on Feb. 24 of the following year. Nor did this end the 
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astonishing labours of this old man of eighty-four, for on Dec. 15, 
having heard nothing of the arrival in Rome of the memorial he had 
forwarded through Cardinal Banditi in November, he wrote another 
long memorial direct to the Pope, giving the history not only of the 
Regolamento, but of all his relations with the State since the appro- 
bation of his rule in 1749. He tells the Pope how the King had 
from the first refused the royal flacet to the Papal brief, and had 
only tolerated the existence of his Congregation by decrees which 
were opposed to the provisions of the rule. He had consulted 
Benedict XIV., who told him that he could not help him, and that 
he must do the best he could. In these latter days his Institute had 
been subject to attacks of enemies and charges of illegality which 
had threatened to destroy it altogether, if he had not sought to 
protect himself by a more complete authorisation from the King. 
Finally he tells the Pope of the good done by the missions, and begs 
for their sake for the reunion of his Congregation. This report 
reached the Pope about Christmas. So the year 1780 ended, the 
saddest in the Saint’s life. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
Condemnation. 
1701: 


LPHONSUS placed great hopes in the concession by the King 

of the oaths of poverty and perseverance, which he had reason 

to believe would be granted to him, and about the beginning of the 

year 1781, Father Tannoia wrote to the Secretary of the Sacred Con- 

gregation, asking for a suspension of the process for two months till 

the royal decree could be obtained. The request was granted. 

The expectations, based on the concession, among the friends of the 

Saint were very great. Ewen de Paula wrote on Jan. 747: “If you 

definitely obtain the oaths the cause is finished, and union will be 
obtained.” 

Great then was the joy of the Saint at receiving the following 
letter from the Marquis de Marco on Feb. 24: 

“ Most illustrious Lord, the King having been informed of the 
zeal and unwearied labours with which the missionaries of your most 
illustrious Lordship’s Institute have promoted the pious work of the 
crusade,’ and wishing to give you inreturn a sign of his royal favour, 
His Majesty has deigned to grant the grace of the three requests you 
made to him in your petition. : 

“First he accords and permits that the missionaries of your 
Institute who voluntarily undertake the ministry of the missions 
may swear to God to live a perfectly common life and in poverty, 
without prejudice however to the ownership of their own patrimonial 
property and the usufruct of the same, of which they can always 
dispose according to the tenour of the dispositions of the Regola- 
mento, approved by His Majesty in the royal despatch of the twenty- 
second of January of last year. 

“Tn the second place, His Majesty permits that the same mission- 
aries should take an oath of perseverance in the Congregation, which 
the head of the Congregation can relax for a reasonable cause; it - 


1Tann. iv., 26. 
2. supra, p. 466. 
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being well understood that such an oath can only be exacted from 
new subjects who wish to be admitted, leaving full liberty to make 
it or not to those who are already members of the Congregation. 
: “Finally, His Majesty deigns to permit that the missionaries in 
time of the wheat harvest and olive harvest may ask some help of 
their friends and benefactors. 

_ “Tt being. well understood however that in all else, whatever is 
contained in the said Regolamento remains firmly established, to- 
gether with the sovereign decrees therein inserted. Wherefore in the 
King’s name I make known to your most illustrious Lordship these 
graces and decrees which His Majesty has deigned to grant for you 
to understand and put to suitable use. Naples, Feb. 24, 1781. 
Carlo de Marco.” 

Before seeing what was the effect of this long hoped-for conces- 
sion upon the course of events we must resume our account of the 
correspondence between Alphonsus and de Paula from the beginning 
of the year. There is something very touching in the way the aged 
Founder, forgetting all the past, clung to the one man who by his 
energy and clear-sightedness seemed able to help him in his distress. 
Alphonsus, in that childlike simplicity which 1s so delightful a 
feature of his character, particularly in these last golden days of his 
life when his sanctity shone forth in its full perfection, communi- 
cated to the President with perfect absence of self-consciousness, all 
his projects, hopes, and fears, his loneliness, his anxiety at not 
getting an answer to his letters, revealing at the same time his filial 
love of the Madonna and touching submission to the will of God. 
The last link of any merely human attachment had been broken by 
the decree of Sept. 22. Henceforth his will and God’s will were one, 
and neither passing joy nor passing sorrow at the events of the 
moment could disturb the unchanging peace of the depths of his 
soul. 

On Jan. 29 he wrote saying he had just received a letter, so long 
expected. “ Your Reverence tells me,” he continued, “that you have 
always answered me, but I have not received the letters. How 
that has happened I cannot explain.” He then speaks of the royal 
decree he hopes to obtain, saying they must have patience to wait 
a month or even two. “For the rest in this our affair I protest a 
thousand times to God that I wish nothing else but what is pleasing 
to Him, and what is more pleasing to Him. As soon as | have the 
despatch I will send it to you in proper form, as best I can, and then 
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it will be your Reverence’s to obtain the rest from the Pope. 

“ Here it 1s reported that you of the Roman States have, or are 
going to have, a foundation in Rome. Tell me if it is true. I beg 
you not to keep matters from me, that we may act in concert. We 
must continue to treat one another as brothers and friends. I do 
not think you have to suspect that I would spoil your undertakings. 

“Tf God wishes us divided I can only say, fat voluntas tua. 
Otherwise if we are to be reunited it 1s necessary that the Congrega- 
tion should be really one, otherwise it will go to ruin. Let us keep 
to the thought of one Rector Major and two Vicars. 

“T have one foot in the grave. If after my death there are two 
Rectors Major the Congregation will come to an end. Let us speak 
frankly, even if we do not become reunited, the place where we can 
gain most souls will not be Rome, but the Kingdom of Naples, so 
populous and friendly to missions, and therefore if we continue to 
be enemies the Congregation will never continue to do the good it 
has done up till now, and after my death the Congregation will be 
in great part ruined. Still my only prayer now is that there may be 
accomplished what is pleasing to God, and what is more pleasing 
to God. 

“Pray to God for me, and write to me any news that you know. 
Your Reverence’s most affectionate servant and brother, Alfonso 
Maria, bishop.” 

De Paula answered from Rome on Feb. 7: “I rejoice greatly (at 
the prospect of the royal decree), and hope that by this we have 
arrived at the union we long for. Whether | wish it in truth, God 
knows. God knows too how much I have done and am doing still 
in order to attain it, even on the old footing. Still I have always 
found great obstacles in the Roman Congregations, for in Rome 
they speak and think otherwise than as we speak and think.” (That 
is to say, in Rome they had to decide matters on public grounds). 
“Now, Monsignore, let me lay what I feel before you in all sincerity. 

I ask you to set me free from the duty of negotiating in 
Rome about our reunion. . . in order that whatever way things 
turn out in Rome the blame may not be ascribed to me. You can 
send Father Tannoia and Father Corrado, . . . and I promise and 
swear to you not to act against their endeavours in the least. Nay, 
I am prepared even now to subscribe whatever the Sacred Congre- 
gation thinks good to arrange. What has been done so far has 
been done only with the intention of preserving the rule and the 
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Congregation. Since things have now an appearance conformable 
to the rule I will retire and take no further step. . | 

“With regard to the foundation in Rome I should certainly have 
already acquainted your Lordship with the matter, as was my duty, 
if anything definite had been proposed about it.” He says pro- 
posals have been made, but the Pope advised their being postponed 
till the cause was decided. “O, Monsignore,” he concludes, “I have 
always honoured you and honour you still as our Father and 
Founder. These things would never have happened, had not that 
Assembly brought us and you into confusion.” 

The President, piqued at the non-arrival of the Neapolitan 
envoys, and perhaps, from what he saw of the mind of the Pope and 
Cardinals despairing of effecting anything, if he had not given up 
all hope of reunion, yet declined in this letter to take any further 
steps to effect it himself. Two days later, on Feb. 9, he took a step 
‘which showed that even his hope of reunion must have been very 
faint, by applying to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
for the appointment of a Procurator and six general consultors for 
the Papal States. The request was not granted. Two consultors 
however were given him on Mar. 2. 

The Saint wrote again on Feb. 8: “I pray your Reverence to 
send me any fresh news you have of our affairs. If the Pope shows 
himself contrary, and makes any contrary decision, I pray you not 
to despair of our union, for in any case I hope that the Madonna 
will not allow us to be abandoned. 

“T strive here to suggest to all the community the spirit of 
charity, and your Reverence must do the same. God loves those 
that love charity. Write, I pray you, to the advocate Zuccari not to 
leave off helping us just now with the Pope as much as he can, for 
the Pope seems to have a good intention, since he wishes to reserve 
the final decree to himself. May God be ever praised and blessed.” 

De Paula wrote from Rome to Alphonsus on Feb. 18, with un- 
favourable news: “ Affairs in Rome,” he said, “ have taken a change 
for the worse. The Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation are 
divided in opinion. Cardinal Zelada wishes to help the fathers of 
the kingdom, and thinks that some means of union might be found. 
The others, especially Cardinal Ghilini, the Powens of the cause, 
think just the opposite. When Mgr. Secretary reported to His 
Holiness, the Pope held fast to the opinion that the general meeting 
of the Sacred Congregation must be summoned, and that a memorial 
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from our side (z.e., from the Pontifical fathers) must be presented to 
it. . . . On the contrary, I wish to gain time, and have used every 
endeavour with the Pope to obtain a suspending rescript, and I hope 
to obtain it, that time may be gained for the arranging of things in 
Naples and among our fathers.” 

On this very day, too, Feb. 18, Alphonsus was writing to de Paula 
to ask him to get an extension of time, to wait for the royal decree, 
and the decree itself was given, as we have said, on Feb. 24. 

Alphonsus took another step on Feb. 18. In the impossibility, as 
it seemed, of getting his fathers to go to Rome, he appointed the 
Advocate Nicholas Matthias Rossi his procurator in the Roman 
Court. This was considered by de Paula as a mark of want of 
confidence, and it displeased him a good deal, but as he had con- 
tinually begged the Neapolitan fathers to come to Rome and look 
after their own business, and had in his last letter formally dis- 
claimed any further active intervention in the matter, he had no. 
reason whatever to be offended. On the other hand, the Neapolitan 
fathers had every reason for indignation against 4zs *procurator, 
Leggio, as we shall soon see. 

The royal decree, adding the profession of poverty and per- 
severance to the already existing oaths of chastity and obedience, 
was received with universal joy, not only in the Kingdom of Naples, 
but in the Papal States, and by none more than by Cardinal Banditi. 
The last barriers seemed removed, and for the moment men looked on 
reunion-as assured. Alphonsus shared their joy. “I communicate 
to you the grace of the reception of the despatch,” he wrote on 
Feb. 24 to Father de Robertis, Rector of Caposele. “Go into the 
choir and thank the Blessed Sacrament and Mary Our Lady. When 
we were on the point of despairing of receiving such a grace, we 
have received it by a miracle of the Madonna. A mighty miracle! 
(Miracolone!) 

“Tet us know how to be grateful to Jesus Christ and to most 
holy Mary, that Jesus Christ and Mary Our Lady may put ob- 
servance on its feet again, for in great part we have been ruined. 
Now we have to restore all the rule, for up till now we have attended 
little to observing it. 

“T bless you and embrace you one by one. I wish that all of 
you would write and tell me with what joy and gratitude to God 
you have received this grace.” 

But the matter was no longer a domestic one which rested with 
the fathers. Only the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation could 
restore the union which they had suspended, and it remained to be 
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seen what effect the new concession from the King would have on 
them. Judging from the absence of enthusiasm displayed by 
Cardinal Zelada, the only one who favoured the Neapolitans, the 
effect would seem to have been but slight. Alphonsus wrote to him 
on the 27th of February, enclosing a copy of the decree, and adding : 
“T hope that your Eminence will be satisfied with the pains I have 
taken to bring the rules into harmony as well as I could, and I hope 
with the. divine aid, if I live, to harmonise the points of munor 
importance that remain, or at least my successors will do so after 
my death. The great difficulty. on these essential points 1s over- 
come, God knows how, but still overcome. It is much easier to 
obtain the other things of less importance which excite less attention. 
Meanwhile I recommend to your Eminence the houses of this king- 
dom especially, but also those of the States, for all are dear to me. 
In this kingdom however they are specially needed and do much 
good.” 

We seem already to detect a note of sadness and resignation, 
different from the joy with which he had written to his fathers three 
days before, as if he had a premonition that, after all, his efforts 
would be in vain. The reply of the Cardinal was not likely te 
lessen. this impression. 

“Mar. 2, 1781. I will not omit to hand in to the Congregation 
your letter and the annexed despatch, that it may be made part of 
the case, and the whole placed under the eye of the lord Cardinal 
Ghilini, the Ponens, who is charged with examining all that belongs 
to this cause. Meanwhile in what little part I can have in the matter 
I will not fail to keep solely in view the just and proper ends, to the 
advantage of religion and the faithful. Of that be assured. 

“JT thank your most illustrious Lordship for the pious offices 
you do me, of keeping me remembered in your holy prayers, of 
which I confess myself in need, and begging you to give me your 
further most revered commands, full of the truest and most sincere 
esteem. I kiss your hand with all affection, and remain ——.” 

The Cardinal’s affection for the Saint was sincere, and is shown 
in the last paragraph of the letter, but as to the good success of the 
cause his phrase that he would keep the proper ends in view to the 
advantage of religion and the faithful, was but cold comfort. 

In truth to a tribunal totally opposed to regalism, the royal 
decree, with all its personal kindness to the Saint could not but 
give fresh offence. While granting the two oaths requested it re- 
affirms a command that in all else the original Regolamento is to be 
obeyed. Even in granting the oath of perseverance it declares that 
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the old members of the Institute are free to take it or not, that is, to 
leave the Congregation or remain in it as they please, regardless of 
the fact.that they were already bound to remain in it for life by 
perpetual vows approved by the Church. 

It is evident that in a matter of public policy with the authorities 
so greatly disinclined to grant the favour which was requested, the 
one chance of success was unanimity in the petition, without one dis- 
cordant note. But the discordant note which had been silenced for 
a moment was soon heard once more. Whether the division had 
gone too deep, or whether there was an instinctive dread of the State- 
made rule in any shape, the Pontifical fathers soon began to feel 
renewed aversion to a reunion which involved a Papal approbation 
of the Regolamento. Father de Paula too was not acting loyally, 
and Leggio was once more beginning his unhappy part of denouncer 
of his brethren. 

We have not heard much of the Procurator for some time. He 
had gone‘to Rome in the previous August, and had remained there 
ever since. As we saw, he met Tannoia there two days after the 
signing of the September decree, and on Oct. 26 Tannoia, in a letter 
to de Paula, asked that Leggio might cease his activity in the 
Roman Court. Events put an end to this activity for a time, as the 
cause was practically suspended during the winter months, but with 
its formal renewal towards the end of February the Procurator began 
to busy himself again. Rossi, the procurator appointed by 
Alphonsus on Feb. 18, informed the Saint that certain Pontifical 
fathers—and it was plain that he referred to Leggio in particular— 
were doing all they could to prevent reunion. Alphonsus was 
afflicted at the news, and wrote to Cajone on Mar. 12: “ We have 
been told by our Procurator looking after our cause in Rome, that 
some fathers of the States are making great efforts with the Pope to 
prevent your union with your brethren of the kingdom. These in- 
dividuals we cannot help suspecting are Father Leggio, even with 
the authority of Father de Paula, the President. See how, after 
having laboured long to obtain the decree granting the oath of per- 
severance, after having obtained this favour from the King, as if by 
a miracle of the Blessed Virgin, and after that the fathers of the 
Roman States themselves had assured us that, if we obtained this 
favour from the King, we should also obtain everything from the 
Pope, that is, that the Pope would have allowed us to make the oaths 
of perseverance, poverty, and obedience in place of vows, now they 
are working to prevent the union of our Congregation. . When 
Father de Paula comes to Beneventum on the 14th of this month I 
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beg you others to clear up this point at once. It is a thing which has 
amazed me, because according to the good news we had, the union 
would have easily succeeded, but the tumult they are raising in the 
Roman States will perhaps move the Pope to refuse the union. 

“T pray you to procure what you think for the greater glory of 
God, and the good of the Congregation. 

“They have also spread an untrue report that the King has re- 
fused us the favour of the oath of perseverance. This 1s altogether 
untrue. I beg you and the fathers there to write and tell me what 
youthink. I embrace you affectionately. Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, 
bishop. 

“Tt may easily be that one day they will be sorry. May God do 
what is for His greater glory.” 

Alphonsus feeling that, as we have said, the one chance of success 
was unanimity, tried to touch the heart even of Leggio himself. 
He wrote to him on Mar. 24°: “Padre mio, treating with Father 
de Paula about our union, I wrote to him that I had a certain hope 
that the King would grant us the favour of professing common life 
and poverty, and obliging ourselves to perseverance, and he answered 
me that if the King did grant us these favours all would be arranged 
between us. 

By thes grace-of Ged these: have been conceded to us by the 
King. This being so I pray your Reverence to be willing to contri- 
bute to the concluding of the union of the two parts which we desire. 

“T hope that Jesus Christ will console us, and make us see our- 
selves again united, and I do not believe that your Reverence would 
wish to oppose it. 

~“T pray your Reverence to reflect that if you continue to support 
the disunion, and obtain your intention, I cannot believe that seeing 
the Congregation so divided you will have any happiness all your 
life, when you can no longer-find a remedy for the evil. I pray you 
for the love of Jesus Christ to consider this point, sees yourself 
at His feet, alone with Him. 

“JT embrace you, and pray God to make you do His holy will. 
This is the one prayer I make continually : ‘My God, do not let me 
deviate a Sw point from Thy will’ This is my prayer, seeing 
death so near.” 

Alphonsus wrote also to de Paula on the forth of April, and 
with the exception of two later memorials which, though signed by 
him are probably not his composition, this is almost the last letter 


1Tann. ivi, 25. 
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of his that we have on the subject till all was over. In it he tells 
the President that the latter has no reason to be displeased at the 
Neapolitan fathers having appointed a procurator in Rome, and begs 
him to recall Leggio—evidence that the Saint’s letter to the last- 
named had had no effect. 

“ Don Francesco mio,’ he writes, “1 have received your letter of 
the 31st of last month. It is true that we have appointed a pro- 
curator and advocate in Rome, not certainly to oppose the union 
which I and all these fathers of the kingdom so ardently desire, but- 
only to make known to the Sacred Congregation and our lord the 
Pope that the new Regolamento as it now is, 1s not at all contrary 
in substance (to the old rule), and that whatever has been done at 
the Court of Naples was never intended to depart from what was to 
be determined by the Sacred Congregation and the Pope on this 
point. 

“A procurator has been appointed because Father Leggio has 
never ceased making representations to the Sacred Congregation and 
the Pope, as we feel that he is doing at the present moment, and if 
our procurator had been appointed sooner the steps would not have 
been taken which have been taken. My Don Francesco, if you 
really wish for union, as you have told me so many times, make 
Father Leggio retire from Rome, that we may treat in concert of this - 
union so necessary for the maintenance of our Congregation. Nor 
will our procurator and advocate make opposition on this point, on 
the contrary he* is bound in every way to join in working for the 
said union. So that your Reverence has no reason to complain of 
what has been done, for when the Cardinals and our lord the Pope 
are clearly informed of what we have done, it will be more easy to 
get this Regolamento approved by Rome. 

“Don Francesco mio, again I beg you to withdraw Bother Leggio 
and not further to kindle the flames, +f you really love the Congre- 
gation and its union, as I hope. No more. I embrace you and re- 
main, your Reverence’s (brother), Alfonso Maria, bishop. 

“T subjoin. Father Corrado has not been able to come now 
(April 4th), because the day has been fixed for the lawsuit of the 
Baron” (the interminable Sarnelli action which was coming on 
again). , 

It was not so easy to get the Regolamento approved in Rome, as 
the poor Saint thought; perhaps we may say that in hoping the 
Pope would approve a State rule which had been imposed in place of — 


1The origina] has the plural, which must be a slip, for there seems to have been 
only one agent appointed—Rossi—who was both Procurator and Advocate. 
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a rule approved by the Church he was hoping against hope. Still he 
was right in thinking that the presence of Leggio made almost non- 
existent what little hope there was. 

Father de Paula received this letter in Beneventum, where 
Tannoia, and Corrado Alphonsus’ Vicar General, came soon after 
to see him. As Father de Robertis, Rector of Caposele, and Father 
Picone, Rector of St. Angelo, happened to arrive about the same 
time, while Father Cajone, the Rector of the house, was one of the 
old consultors, a second conference of Beneventum was held.’ 

It may not have been so easy for the President to remove Father 
Leggio, whose sarcastic temper even he perhaps feared, but at any 
rate he was so far touched by Alphonsus’ letter as to show himself 
friendly at the meeting, and to agree once more to the plan of asking 
the Pope to allow a union under one General with two Vicars. A 
pledge of his sincerity was that he wished Tannoia above all others 
to come to Rome on behalf of the Neapolitan fathers, since he was 
well acquainted with the whole case, and had the confidence and 
even friendship of several of the Roman officials, especially of 
Zuccari. It was agreed, then, that Father de Paula, with Cajone 
and two other companions, should go to Rome at once on behalf of 
the Papal States, and that Fathers Corrado and Tannoia should 
come, to represent Naples, as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile not only did a number of bishops and prelates write 
to the Pope on Alphonsus’ behalf, but Mgr. Pergami, Bishop of 
Gaéta, and as it it seems Cardinal Banditi also, went to see him in 
person. Pius VI. was then at Terracina superintending his great 
work, the draining of the Pontine marshes. Mgr. Pergami saw the 
Pope after Easter, probably towards the end of April. He spoke of 
the good done by the Congregation in Naples, and of the sad state 
to which the decree of Sept. 22 had reduced it. “Let them explain 
truthfully all that has happened,” said the Pope, “ because it is not 
good to change the rule of a Religious Institute without the authority 
of the Holy See.” The bishop represented the sanctity of Alphonsus 
and his attachment to the Holy See. “I know that he is very holy,” 
replied the Pope, “and that he has always been devoted to the Holy 
See, but in this instance he has not shown himself so.” We see by 
this that the Pope, at this time thought that the changes in the 


2Tannoia says they met on the 3rd of Aprily. a Friday, but the 8rd of April in 
that year was a Tuesday, and we see by the postscript to the above letter that Father 
Corrado had not yet gone there on the 4th. Perhaps the date should be April 13, 
which was a Friday. 
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rule had not happened without fault on Alphonsus’ part, but this 
opinion he gave up later on, as we shall see. 

The Bishop then told the Holy Father of the age and in- 
firmities of the Saint, the infidelity of Majone and Cimino, and the 
inextricable difficulties in which they had involved the Congregation. 
Pius VI. answered: “Let them come and speak to me about it in 
Rome.” ‘The good bishop emboldened by the Pope’s kindness ven- 
tured to ask his blessing for Alphonsus. “I bless him,” said the 
Holy Father, “with all my heart, and bless all the members of his 
Congregation also.” Even in taking leave Mgr. Pergami, in his 
loyal friendship, put in another good word for the Saint and his 
companions, and again the Pope answered kindly: “Let them come 
and represent with sincerity what has happened.” “ They will come 
to the feet of your Holiness,” replied the bishop, “and tell you faith- 
fully all that has occurred.” 

We may suspect by this conversation reported by Tannoia 
(iv., 26), and by the words “truth” and “sincerity” used by the 
Pope that the Neapolitans had damaged their own cause by their 
delays. “Let them come to me,” said the Pope, and de Paula had 
urged the same, but they did not come. Meanwhile Fathers 
de Paula, Cajone, Buonopane, and Lacerra were waiting in Rome, 
with what patience they could command, but it was not till the 
10th of June that Father Corrado, who was detained by the Sarnelli 
lawsuit, arrived, with Father de Leo as his companion.’ 

Meanwhile the revival of the Sarnelli lawsuit already referred 
to, and the charges made in it, which might prove fatal, of the 
illegality of the Congregation, induced the Consultors to urge on 
Alphonsus a further step. This was the formal promulgation of the” 
Regolamento, and the public taking of the new oaths. In the June 
Assembly, it will be remembered, the Regolamento had been only 
accepted “ under reserve,’ and its promulgation had been deferred. 
While opinions differed as to what this reserve involved, one view 
was that: the acceptance was conditional on the royal ordinance being 
so amended as to bring it into substantial accord with the old rule. 
By the decree of Feb. 24 granting the oaths of poverty and per- 
severance this substantial accord seemed to be obtained. We may 
suppose that Father Corrado, the Vicar General and real ruler of the 
Neapolitan half of the Congregation, from his charge of the Sarnelli 
case was particularly alive to the importance of being able to point 
to some public ‘act which would completely disprove the charge of 
being in opposition to the law. That the act might prejudice the 


1Tannoia had hurt ‘his foot, and could not travel. 
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cause in Rome seems however to have been overlooked. In con- 
sequence, on the 15th of May, Alphonsus signed a circular in which _ 
all the members of his Congregation were ordered to accept the 
Regolamento, and as a sign of their acceptance to take the new 
oaths. 

What Alphonsus himself meant by this is shown by the authentic 
account of the Saint’s own taking of the oaths in Nocera, in the 
presence of a notary, on June 21, 1781. 

“ After having recited the Venz Creator,’ says a sworn afhdavit 
made in Feb. 1789, by five witnesses who had been present at the 
scene, “ Mgr. de’ Liguori and the fathers and brothers obliged them- 
selves by oath to observe poverty, chastity, and obedience, and to 
persevere till death in the Congregation. They declared that they 
only accepted the Regolamento in so far as it was conformable to 
the rule of Benedict XIV., and in consequence they had no other in- 
tention in taking the said oaths than to renew the simple vows they 
had made according to the said rule, and to bind themselves by this 
renewal of their vows to a more strict and more inviolable obser- 
vance of the said rule.’ “ The servant of God,” continues the de- 
position, “had this profession entered in a public document, and 
called on the notary, Novi, and his two assistants, all three present 
at the ceremony, to specify with clearness that in the taking of the 
oaths he and his companions intended to renew their vows according 
to the Rule of Benedict XIV. professed by all. But the notary, 
Novi, fearing some evil from his royal Majesty, contented himself 
with writing in general terms that the servant of God and his com- 
panions had taken the oaths according to the observance practised in 
the past by all the members of the Congregation.”! 

If this explanation had been made in all the houses all would 
have gone well, but they feared to put anything in writing, and 
so when the order was sent to take the oaths, accompanying ex- 
planations were not given. Men in consequence were thrown into a 
painful state of anxiety. They did not know what Alphonsus him- 
self. was doing, and doubted whether the order really came from 
him. The fathers of Ciorani were especially disturbed, and delayed 
for some time in carrying out the order. It seemed to them a giving 
up of the old rule, and against their obedience due to the Church. 
They wished to wait and see what Rome would decide on the matter. 
The consultors however, instead of explaining things and allaying 


1 Sworn attestations made Feb. 1789, by the notary John Novi, his two assistants 
Vincent Bonadonna and Antony del Pozzo, Alexis Pollio, servant, and the lay brother, 
Francis Romito, secretary of the Saint. 
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their scruples, sent them an order to obey or leave the Congregation. 
(See letter of Father Ansalone to Father Landi, Rector of Scifelli, 
June 20, 1781). They thereupon obeyed, but, as was natural, in 
disquiet of mind. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Father Corrado, who arrived 
in Rome on the oth or 10th of June, handed in on June 22 a memorial 
in Alphonsus’ name, which may be seen in the published letters of 
the Saint (General Correspondence, No. 995). It repeats the argu- 
ment that the Regolamento was now in substantial accord with the 
old rule, and sets out the two in parallel columns, with a commentary 
showing their harmony. This memorial, though probably not the 
work of Alphonsus himself, is ably written, but it does not and 
cannot. touch the question of state which weighed so strongly with 
the Court of Rome, namely, whether it was expedient to give a 
formal approbation to a royal usurpation of jurisdiction in spiritual 
matters. 

The memorial was given to the Procurator of the Redemptorist 
Congregation, as Leggio was called by the Cardinals, for him to 
examine it and comment upon it. He did not hesitate to attack his 
brethren once more. He said that the memorial could not possibly 
be ascribed to the Saint whose credulity had been abused, and under- 
took to show that there was no resemblance between the new rule and 
the old. In this, in spite of his sophisms and sarcasms, his success 
was but doubtful, but when he inveighed against regalism, and the 
unbecomingness of the Church accepting a State-made rule, he was 
on surer ground. Here he had arguments of force, and here too he 
had his audience with him, and it is precisely this which makes his 
conduct so odious.. The time had gone by when he might have 
thought that only the extreme course of an appeal to Rome could 
save the rule. The rule was now safe, but the Neapolitans remained 
to be put under a ban for ever. For that was what was meant by 
the conclusion of his report in which he asked that the decree of 
September, and the separation it had ordered, should be made 
absolute and perpetual. If the issue had been, as Tannoia implies, 
the moral guilt or innocence of Alphonsus, no judges worthy of the 
name could have let themselves be influenced, except in favour of 
the accused, by a prosecutor who showed passion and animus in 
every word he said or wrote. But it was precisely because the case 
was administrative rather than purely judicial, and dealt with ques- 
tions of State policy more than personal conduct, that Leggio’s ~ 
partizanship did not fail of its effect. In party questions passion 
looks like enthusiasm, and personal animus is only zeal. Leggio 
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‘may not have been liked by the Cardinals, but he was admired as a 
defender of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. He effectually barred the 
slight hope Alphonsus had of succeeding, and it is not without 
reason that the tradition of the Redemptorist Congregation has ever 
looked on him as one of the persecutors of the Saint.’ 

The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars allowed a month to 
go by after receiving the Procurator’s votum. On Aug. 3 they met, 
but did not yet decide the matter, proclaiming it put off, dzla¢a, and 
giving the parties further time to address the Court. 

During the interval complaints from the community of Ciorani 
that the Regolamento had been forced on them by orders from 
Pagan, were laid before the Cardinals by de Paula, and served still 
further to prejudice the Neapolitan cause. 

Corrado was recalled to Naples by the Sarnelli trial, and Father 
de Leo was called on to answer the observations of Leggio. He 
said that the memorial was supported by facts and showed that 
Alphonsus had never explicitly or implicitly abandoned the rule. 
He refuted the accusation that the Neapolitans favoured regalism. 
“Tf the Congregation exists in Naples,’ he said, “by virtue of a 
- royal decree, it does not follow that it does not exist by virtue of a 
Papal decree also. The royal decree shows that it does not exist 
clandestinely, but with the approbation of the public authority. 
The Congregation in Naples has ever held to the rule, has always 
observed it, and observes it to-day. Monsignore de’ Liguori, there- 
fore, in asking the Holy Father to restore the Neapolitan houses, 
does not ask the approbation of a new rule, since he has ever pre- 
served the old, and will never permit it to be given up.” 

To this Leggio replied with new ‘observations’ even more un- 
becoming than before. “Metaphysical subtletes,’ “cabbalism,” 
“rebellion against the Holy See,” being some of his descriptions of 
the arguments of Alphonsus’ delegate. 

Then happened what Alphonsus feared. “ They will make so 
much noise in Rome,” he said one day, “that they will in the end 

get the Pope to maintain the division.” The preceding year his 
accusers, on the plea that the Neapolitans were in revolt, obtained 
the September decree. This year they succeeded in obtaining its 
fatal confirmation, for Pius VI. re-affrmed the decree of September 
the 22nd, and made it final. In the language of the Curia 
it was decided—“ Iu decretis per sanctissimum et preces amplius non 


} His bitterness may have been caused by fear. The feeling against him in the 
Neapolitan houses was so strong, that he cannot have looked forward to reunion with 
much pleasure. 
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vecipiantur. is Holiness confirms the separation, and no further 
prayers will be received.’ Thus were Alphonsus and his companions 
in the four Neapolitan houses definitely cut off from the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer. 

Reasons of State determined if not the judgement, at least the 
severity of the judgement of the Pope. Even with these reasons, 
had de Paula and Leggio been loyal, the decree might perhaps have 
been different. But at the end they were not loyal. Father 
Constanzo, in a letter to Tannoia, expressed what was then generally 
felt. “Fathers de Paula and Leggio recently declared against re- 
union and raised all possible obstacles. As to the Pope, he mani- 
fested his esteem, and encouraged us to go on working with joy and 
courage notwithstanding all our difficulties. If he could not bring 
himself to tolerate the Regolamento it was for reasons of State, 
(é per motivo di Stato’). | 

Whatever the reasons the solemn fact remained that all the 
Saint’s hopes had come to naught, and that as far as this world 
was concerned he was cut off definitely and finally from his own 
Congregation. The Cross has been laid on his shoulder a year be- 
fore, and he was not to be relieved of it, but must bear it to the end. 
For in this state of proscription he lived for six years longer, and 
in it he died. But he had to be conformed to his Master in all 
things, and it was necessary that Christ should suffer and so enter 
into His glory.’ Alphonsus however received the news in perfect 
peace. His heart had been broken the year before, and, as he him- 
self said, his only prayer long since had been that the will of God 
might be done. 

~ When he shall have drunk the chalice at humiliation and sorrow 
to the dregs, and suffered his martyrdom with the most unutterable 
patience, the division which caused it will cease as if by magic, the 
Institute more flourishing than ever will extend its branches into 
all lands, and Pius VI. will himself reunite the Congregation and 
promote the canonisation of the servant of God. : 

Before relating how that resurrection was brought about we must 
enter the little cell of the solitary of Pagani, to contemplate that 
most touching of spectacles, the sublime resignation of a crucified 


soul. 
1 Luke xxiv., 26. 
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CHAPTER XE 
Under the Ban.—1781-1783. 


LPHONSUS had seen the immolation of the dearest thing he 
had on earth—his little Congregation. Even for the Papal 
houses, cut off as they were from Naples—their financial support 
and the source of their vocations, the outlook was gloomy. In the 
Kingdom itself the Congregation he had founded with the labour 
of a lifetime had ceased to exist. But the Pope willed it so, and 
that was enough. The voice of the Vicar of Christ was to him the 
voice of God. ‘ 

But though absolutely resigned he suffered terribly. His deli- 
cate conscience was not satisfied, particularly as regards his vow of 
poverty and he asked himself what way of escape from sin he could 
find, now that he had no canonical superior to give him necessary 
permissions and decide doubtful points. For this end he had 
written to Father Corrado, then making the last effort of the Nea- 
politan Congregation in Rome, asking that the Pope might allow 
him to depend on his confessor instead of the rector as of old. 

“Will your Reverence make known to the Pope,” he wrote, 
June 28, 1781, “that as I am bound according to the old rule to 
observe the vow of poverty I have made, I wish to observe it accord- 
ing to my obligation. But to observe it as I should, I ought to 
depend, in particular cases of doubt, on the dispensation of a 
Superior of the Congregation. But now with regard to the vows 
already made I have no Superior on whom to depend, and I am 
in terrible agitation, so that the devil is tempting me to despair. 

“T do not wish to offend God in the least thing in this matter, and 
therefore I will not give myself up to despair; but for this reason I 
beg your Reverence to speak to the Pope, alone with him, and make 
known to him this my agitation which keeps me in a continual death 
by these doubts which come to me in this state of things—doubts 
which would be very burdensome to His Holiness if I had to com- 
municate them all to him- 

“ Wherefore I beg your Reverence, to supplicate the Holy Father, 
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as I have said, to give me permission to depend on the judgement of 
my confessor in these doubts, and so free me from a state of such 
confusion and continual death in which I find myself. 

“Will your Reverence supplicate His Holiness to do me this 
kindness, reminding him that in time past by his goodness he felt 
kindly towards me. I beg you to do me this charity, and remain 
your Reverence’s brother, Alfonso Maria, Rector Major.” 

Father Corrado spoke not to the Pope, but to the Grand Peniten- 
tiary, who answered: “Let him rest quiet in the decision of his 
confessor.” Acgutescat suo confessario. 

But a further doubt now assailed the aged Saint. Was he not 
bound, crippled though he was, to betake himself to the Papal States 
where alone the Congregation canonically existed ? When we heard 
this, says Tannoia, we did not know whether to laugh or cry, at the 
thought of the poor Saint who could scarcely move without assist- 
ance, setting out on this long journey. His brethren tried to comfort 
him by saying that, as they still observed the precepts of the old 
rule, they had not ceased before God to be members of the Congre- 
gation. But the Saint would not admit these interpretations. “ The 
Pope does not recognise us as part of the Institute and that is 
enough,” he said. He was not satisfied till he had written to Father 
de Paula,’ and offered to betake himself to any house he would 
name. The President told him to remain with a good conscience at 
Pagani, and he then obeyed in peace. 

The doubt as to the duty of crossing into the Papal States was 
not confined to Alphonsus. Many were asking themselves the same 
question, and even came to consult the Saint on the subject. He 
could only tell them to follow their conscience. A number in con- 
sequence went to put themselves under de Paula. Others wished to 
do so, but could not make the sacrifice of leaving their country. 
They remained therefore, but in a disquiet of mind which prolonged 
the general unrest. 

Poverty too came to add to the general affliction. Father Villani 
told the Saint that Iliceto could no longer support any students, and 
that in Ciorani also extreme want prevailed. “Ah, yes,” said 
Alphonsus, “all our houses are going to ruin. O, my God,” he 
added, “may Thy will be done all the same, come what may.” 3 

Thus deep grief afflicted his heart. Even in sleep and in the 
reveries of his weakness he spoke of the trouble which lay upon his 
soul. “One day,” he said, “what! are we not the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer? Have we not received the rule from 


1 This letter, says Tannoia, was lost when the French entered Frosinone. 
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Benedict XIV.? If we observe this rule, why are we not of the 
Congregation?” And another time: “We have the rule of the 
Pope, we have taken the vows and keep them. Why then do we not 
belong to the Congregation?” And again, when his mind wan- 
dered: “Can it be doubted that we observe the rule which 
Benedict XIV. gave us?) Why are we now outside? Ah, God wills 
it so, paztenza!” 

When the Saint’s companions heard these unconscious revelations 
of his deep affliction their own sorrow was forgotten in their compas- 
sion, and they hastened to comfort him. “ Monsignore,” they said, 
“we still belong to the Congregation,” and with that the old man 
would be at peace for a time. It was noted that never once, even 
in the wanderings of his imagination, did a harsh word or a com- 
plaint against anyone escape his lips. 

Submission, resignation, patience, was the burden of all he said, 
whether his mind was clouded, or whether he spoke in full possession 
of his faculties. On one occasion Alexander de Meo and a number 
of fathers returning from a mission came to ask his blessing. They 
told him that the report was widely spread that the fathers in the 
kingdom no longer belonged to the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, “ but they can say what they like,’ added de Meo, “ you 
will always be recognised by all as the Founder of the Institute.” 

“Tt is not a question of my being Founder,” replied the Saint, 
“T wish to be nothing in this world; but they ought to know that we 
still keep the rule approved by the Pope and have not departed from 
it. But the important thing of all is,’ he added, “that the world 
should know that we are perfectly obedient to the Pope. Blessed 
be God who has permitted all that has befallen us.” 

We have said that after the final decree of proscription a number 
of fathers passed over to the Papal States, and others wished to do 
so, but could not make up their minds to leave the kingdom of 
Naples. There was a third category unfortunately of those who in 
the general confusion and disquiet lost their vocation altogether, 
were dispensed from their vows, and returned to the world. 
Amongst the latter were the two original causes of all the evil, 
Fathers Majone and Cimino. 

Alphonsus, victim though he was of their disobedience, had not 
ceased to give them many proofs of his affection, for, he said, in 
yielding to the demands of the Grand Almoner, they had not fore- 
seen the fatal consequences of their weakness. But their colleagues 
were less indulgent, and found it hard to conceal their repulsion for 
men. whom they considered traitors. The Assembly of Pagani had 


\For example Father Ficocelli, formerly Rector of Frosinone. v. supra, p. 486, n. 
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deprived them of their positions as consultors. In the Papal States, 
where they had taken refuge, the Pope had been asked for and had 
granted a sentence of expulsion against them. They had eventually 
retired to one of the houses in the kingdom, but since the confirma- 
tion of the decree of separation Majone had not the courage to look 
his companions in the face, so he left the house where he was and 
returned to the world. Alphonsus made every effort on account of 
his past services to save him. He wrote several letters asking him 
to return, but receiving no answer he was at last constrained to tell 
him that if he did not return within a certain time he must consider 
himself no longer a member of the Congregation. He did not 
return and the sentence took effect. Thus ended the story of a 
religious who placed too much reliance on himself, and thought him- 
self justified in sacrificing the strict orders of his superior to the 
intricacies of diplomacy. He became so forgetful of his dignity as 
to enter the service of a baron as overseer, but died soon after, com- 
paratively young, with true sorrow for his errors and his lost 
vocation.’ 

His companion, Father Cimino, though less culpable, also left 
the Congregation. He lived in retirement in Gragnano, his native 
place, where he became canon. On Jan. 209, 1798, he was made 
Bishop of Oria by Pius VI. He never ceased to be the devoted son 
of the holy Founder and the friend of all his former brethren. So 
earnestly did he wish to be in their company that he spent a few 
weeks with them at Pagani every year. Mgr. Cimino lived long 
enough to witness the beatification of the Saint he had always loved 
and revered, and he showed his joy at the event by devoting part of 
his private means to the erection of the altar beneath which reposed 
his holy Father’s mortal remains. He could never rest away from 
the Congregation, and in the last year of his life resigned his 
bishopric, and came to live at Pagani, as a convictor. He died a 
holy death in that house on March 22, 1818. 

But if Alphonsus was afflicted by the loss of his companions, 
and by the disgrace inflicted on him by the Pope, he was still more 
distressed by the loss of the extraordinary faculties obtained from 
the Holy See in favour of the missions, and without which great 
sinners might indeed be moved, but could not be released from their 
sins. There were some who claimed that the faculties were still in 
force notwithstanding Pius VI’s decree, on the ground that the 
Pope’s intention had been to chastise those who deserted the In- 
stitute by abandoning the rule of Benedict XIV., but not those who 


“1 Tann., iv., 24. 
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* had always followed this rule and who professed the utmost respect 
for the Holy See. Such was the opinion of the vicar general of 
Naples and other priests of standing. But Alphonsus refused to 
admit any such interpretation, “as being incompatible,” he said, 
“with true obedience which ought to be blind.” “We are not the 
judges,” he added, “and must only bow our heads.” To remove all 
doubt on the point the Bishop of Lettere put the question to the 
Pope and was answered on Dec. 22, 1781, “that those only enjoyed 
the indults and privileges accorded to the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer who formed part of the Congregation, not those 
who had been excluded from it for having adopted a system essen- 
tially opposed to the rule of Benedict XIV.” This general response 
did not settle the question juridically, but it was practically evident 
that the Pope, who can grant his graces as he pleases, did refuse 
them to those who had accepted the Regolamento. 

Still the Saint did not lose courage. “Just as after a great 
rout,” says Tannoia, “a brave officer will gather together what 
remains of his forces to face the enemy once more with such 
weapons as they have still left, even so did Alphonsus wish that 
his fathers should continue to work for souls with the only powers 
now left them—that is, with the faculties they held from the 
bishops.” But a new source of humiliation was in store for him and 
his companions. The report having spread that the Pope had con- 
demned the Neapolitan houses, the missionaries soon began to be 
regarded as dangerous men. Some of the bishops treated them as 
schismatics to be avoided with horror. The Bishop of Capaccio, 
Mer. Angelo Zucchari, for example, on being asked by the adminis- 
trators of a certain commune to send them the missionaries of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, replied: “ Willingly—but on condition that 
you take subjects from the Papal States, true sons of Holy Church, 
recognised as such by the Pope, and true_sons of the Institute of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. The Czovanists of the kingdom, having 
acted in opposition to the head of the Church, have rightly been 
deprived of all the privileges which the Holy See had granted to 
them. May the Lord enlighten them, and draw from the terrible 
condition in which are all those who refuse obedience to the Vicar 
of Christ.”? 

Surely here was enough of humiliation for the holy Founder— 
shunned as a schismatic, and treated as a rebel to the Pope. What 
more fatal blow could be dealt to that heart burning with zeal than 
a prohibition to his missionaries to work for the salvation of souls? 

Not only were Alphonsus’ sons judged unworthy to give mis- 
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sions for the people, but even candidates for ordination were not * 
allowed to make their retreats in the Neapolitan houses.. Nay, in 
order that Alphonsus might be rendered destitute of all hope, good 
men and bad alike—the former out of respect for the Pope, the 
latter through envy and jealousy—worked in concert to turn from 
the Congregation the young men who felt that they were called to 
enter it. “ Never,” said a prelate in an assembly of ecclesiastics, 
“shall I advise a young man to enter one of these houses to become 
a religious. Nor do I know how those who are already in them 
can in conscience remain, after Rome has condemned them and de- 
prived them of their privileges.” All this of course meant the ruin 
of the noviciate, a ruin all the more disastrous, from the fact that 
the Neapolitans had lost their students and novices the year before. 
The students had, as we have seen, migrated into the Duchy of 
Beneventum, and the novices had naturally remained at Scifelli 
where they were living at the time of the decree. The Neapolitan 
houses must inevitably have perished had not God, who wished to 
try but not to destroy them, Himself filled the noviciate once more 
in spite of all obstacles. 

How was it that the holy Founder never lost confidence, even 
though he saw his frail bark filling with water, and threatening 
every moment to go down? He hoped against all hope. He was at 
the time reading the Life of St. Joseph Calasanctius, Founder of the 
Pious Schools, who like himself had been persecuted, and driven out 
of his Order, and whose Institute was at one time suppressed but 
afterwards restored by the Holy See. God restored his courage by 
giving him to understand that such would be the case with his Con- 
gregation also. Full of this spirit of confidence he never ceased to 
fortify his disheartened sons, inspiring them with his own faith and 
hope for the future. When the storm was at its worst, and all 
seemed lost, he said to them one day: “ You are giving way to dis- 
couragement, but I tell you that God has willed the Congregation in 
Naples, and He will be able to maintain it there. My principal 
thought in founding it was the rescue of the poor abandoned souls 
of our mountains. It was God who gave me my vocation to help 
them, and He will save us if only we remain faithful to Him. Do 
not lose confidence,” he added, when they spoke of the Papal decree, 
“union will be restored, and we shall be once more admitted to the 
Pope’s good graces. After four days in the tomb Lazarus rose 
again full of life. Let us do what is right before God and He will 
not forget us. But until He come to our aid let us pray and adore 
His holy will.” 
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While the houses in the kingdom were falling to pieces every 
day, those in the States seemed to be entering on an era of pros- 
perity. In October 1781, de Paula wrote to Alphonsus telling him 
of his hopes and plans, his new foundations, the constant requests 
made to him for missions, and the favours he was receiving from 
the Pope. It was a sad contrast with the desolation which reigned 
in the Neapolitan houses, but not even the first motion of envy or 
resentment could now enter the Saint’s heart. He thought only of 
the glory of God and good of souls, and rejoiced at the President’s 
success as 1f it were his own. 

He wrote to him on Oct. 25, 1781: “I hear of the favours you 
have received from the Pope, and I pray God to continue to give 
you consolation, for His glory. I rejoice at all the favours you 
have from the Pope, both in Velletri and in other places. I pray 
your Reverence, as you have the grace of the Pope to strive to in- 
crease the glory of God in every place that you can increasqit. | 
have heard them speak of missions in the Sabine land. Put them 
on a good footing there and in every place. 

“ All your progress consoles me, because I hope that with it you 
will increase the glory of God; and when you make further progress 
tell me of it that I may thank God for it, as I do always. 

“Pray to God for me and our companions here, that we may all 
labour to serve Jesus Christ, and pray for me because of my death 
which is near. And I pray that God may make you grow ever in 
His love and send you new foundations and subjects. 

“Here in Naples and in Sicily we have received many subjects. 
May all be to the glory of God. With that I pray Jesus Christ to 
bless you all, and all your houses and subjects. 

“When you have any news of your progress tell it to me that I 
may thank God. May Jesus Christ and Mary bless you all.” 

He had another letter written to the President on Nov. 23, in 
which he congratulates him on having made new foundations at 
Foligno and Gubbio, as well as having begun a hospice in Rome 
itself. He rejoices to hear that de Paula has fifteen novices, and 
thanks the Pontifical fathers for applying to his intention, the Ave 
Maria said every night in the Congregation for the Rector Major. 
De Paula, with a delicate consideration which did him credit, had 
written to tell the Saint that this prayer would always be said in the 
Pontifical houses for him. “We consider you,” he said, “as the 
prime author of all the good that is done in the Congregation, and 
the Ave Maria said every evening for the Rector Major’s intention 
will always be offered up for you.” 
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Alphonsus was touched by this act of kindness. “I thank you 
for the Ave Marza every evening,” he said. “ Apply it specially for 
me for a good death. I thank God also that by my means He has 
made the beginning of all the good that has been done by your 
means.” Always intent on saving souls he begged de Paula 
to recommend to his fathers to preach on the necessity of prayer. 
“God wishes to give grace,’ he said, “but He wishes also to be 
asked to give it, and he who does not ask will not obtain.” He re- 
commended in a special way devotion to the Madonna. They must 
preach on her every Saturday in their own churches, besides a sermon 
on her intercession in every mission. They should recommend the 
faithful to have recourse to her by saying a Hail Mary in time of 
temptation. These practices are not,’ he added, “as some think, 
only devotions of pious women, they are great means of saving 
souls.” 

In sending this letter Villani added: “We all rejoice in the 
blessings which God is bestowing upon you—but our father is 
especially delighted. He is for ever blessing God and speaking 
about it. The letter I am sending has been entirely dictated by 
him.” Brother Francis Antony (Romito) also wrote: “ Twice 
already our father has charged me to tell you that he embraces you 
affectionately. He recommends himself to your prayers and to 
those of your companions. He is feeling ill, and begs you to re- 
member that he is your brother. I transcribe these words as he has 
dictated them to me.” 

Francis de Paula, on receiving these touching words of humility 
and affection, must have bitterly regretted his conduct towards the 
holy Founder and his former companions. Indeed one would say 
that his heart bled, and that he wished by acts of kindness on 
his side to make the past forgotten. After his announcement 
that the prayer for the Rector Major would be said every evening in 
all the houses for Alphonsus’ intention, he promises him in another 
letter that all the masses prescribed by the constitutions to be said 
on the decease of a Rector Major should also be offered up for 
him whenever God was pleased to take him to Himself. No more 
acceptable gift could have been made. The letter reached the Saint 
on June 21, 1782, and so touched was he by it that in spite of his 
weakness he dictated the following answer the same day : 

“T thank you with all my heart, and all your companions, for 
your charitable intention of saying mass for me after my death. 
When you can, write to me again, for your letters console me. I am 
consoled by the noviciate in Scifelli with twenty-two young men. 
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I pray God ever to increase in you the fervour of His love. I thank 
God always that he makes your houses ever advance, and makes 
me die humbled; it is a sign that He wishes to forgive me my sins. 
Again I thank you for the remembrance you have of me. I do not 
cease recommending you to Jesus Christ that He may fill you with 
His love. Ask this love for me too, continually, from Jesus and 
Mary, when you remember to do so. Pray God to make me die with 
confidence in His Passion. The young men round me console me 
by their fervour. Again I pray you to recommend me to Jesus and 
Mary, and I will not omit to do the same for all of you, that they 
may fill-you with their love. And with that I embrace you and all 
your companions closely to my heart.” 

Thus did Alphonsus grow every day in sanctity. He had now 
reached a stage when he found his joy in humiliations and in pray- 
ing for the advancement of the one who had supplanted him—or 
rather in being so completely identified with Our Lord as to judge 
all events, pleasant or painful, solely in the light of what was 
pleasing to God. “One day,’ says the student Corrado, “ while 
Father Villani was speaking to him about the will of God, the Saint 
stretching forth his arms in the form of a cross, exclaimed: ‘ Oh, 
yes! I want to do the will of God, always, always!’ and his accents 
were so full of deep feeling that all of us were moved.” 

To love God and to have God loved by others—this was his only 
aspiration. Up till this time he had been able from time to time 
to give an address to the faithful, to religious communities, or to 
his own companions; but now his weakness obliged him to avoid all 
external labours. In June 1781, he gave a conference at the convent 
della Purita, which was to be his last. He spoke of the detachment 
from the things of this world, of the love which the brides of Christ 
should have for their Divine Master, and of filial confidence in 
Mary, with such force and tenderness that his hearers never noticed 
the flight of time. When he was going the nuns presented him with 
some beautiful flowers. At first he was unwilling to accept them, 
but when they reminded him that he could place them on the altar 
of the Madonna, and so give pleasure to her of whom he had 
spoken with so much love, he smiled and took the gift. A little 
later he gave his last conference to the fathers of Pagani. He spoke 
to them of prayer, with such lively faith and such a depth of feeling 
that the effect on his hearers did not soon pass away. 

Henceforth he had not sufficient strength to speak about God 
to souls, but he never ceased to speak about souls to God. His heart 
was full of compassion for sinful men, and he prayed continually 
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for their salvation. He recommended this devotion to all who came 
to him, like a man beset by one all-absorbing thought. “One day,’ 
says the student Corrado,” while eating his dinner in silence, he 
began to weep, exclaiming: ‘The world is full of schismatics, 
heretics, Turks, and Pagans. God gave me a great consolation this 
morning—He showed me the happiness of having been born in the 
bosom of the true Church. Ah! Lord Jesus, how can I thank Thee 
enough for this grace? Poor sinner that I am, | have done nothing 
to deserve it, and Thou hast granted it to me out of pure mercy. I 
hope to thank Thee for it through all eternity. ‘Let us pray, he 
added, ‘for unhappy souls deprived of the gift of faith, and ask 
Our Lord to enlighten them.’ ” 

A letter of Donna Marianna Gargano of Torre Annunziata, 
written in 1781, shows to what an extent the salvation of sinners 
absorbed the Saint’s soul: 

“JT had a niece living with me,” she says, “who ardently de- 
sired to receive Our Lord ever since she was told about His real 
presence on the altar. She begged so earnestly for this grace, that, 
though she was only four years old, a priest one day admitted her 
to communion, thus filling her with joy. Some time after I told her 
that there was a saint at Pagani, who could tell her whether God 
wished her to receive communion so young. From that time she was 
filled with an ardent desire to go and see him. At last I took her 
to the monastery and we went into the parlour where the holy bishop 
was sitting in an armchair. ‘Monsignore, I said, ‘this little one 
desires so much to receive holy communion that she asks all the 
priests she meets to give it to her, and she has actually found one 
who has consented to do so” ‘Why not?’ he answered. ‘How 
much better it is to give it to this little angel than to so many 
Christians whose. hearts are cold and dead!’ 

“Then he began to question the child on the truths of faith, and 
finding that she was well instructed he recommended many things 
to her. He told her in particular to pray to God for poor sinners, 
especially during the holy sacrifice, after the consecration, imploring 
the Eternal Father to forgive them for the love of Jesus Christ. 
‘Pray, he said, ‘that He may make Himself known to them, be- 
cause, O my God! if they but knew Thee they would love Thee. 
Say to Jesus: Thou hast promised us that if we pray to the Father 
in Thy name, we shall be heard. I beg Thee, then, to make Thyself 
known to poor sinners in order that they may love Thee. He spoke 
to her for a long time and left her this advice: ‘My child, never 
attach yourself to anyone but.your beloved Jesus. See the honour 
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He has done you by coming into your soul. If the Pope came to 
visit you, you would not go out of the house and leave him alone. 
Stay then with Jesus after communion and all through your life.’ 

“ The child was five years old at the time. He asked her to offer 
up a prayer for him every day that he might have a happy death, 
‘ for, he said, ‘God may call me any moment.’ He then smiled kindly 
on the child, and dismissed us both after giving us. his blessing.” 

This little scene, an interview between a child of five and 
an aged Saint, reminds us of the visit of the little Aloysius to 
St. Charles Borromeo, where the conversation was also about holy 
communion. The child asks the old man if she may receive her 
God, and the Saint, meeting with an angelic soul on earth, at once 
plans to make her a mediator with God in favour of his privileged 
clients—poor sinners. With what touching solitude he tells her to 
pray for those unhappy ones, and explains when she must pray, and 
even how she must express herself to touch the heart of Jesus! It 
is only one of the innumerable instances of the zeal for the salvation 
of souls, with which his whole life was filled. 

One of the reasons for Alphonsus’ earnestness in recommending 
sinners to the mercy of God was that the missions had become to 
a great extent interrupted in consequence of the fatal decree. The 
dioceses were suffering from the lack of those zealous preachers who 
for the last forty years had travelled all over the kingdom in search 
of abandoned souls. In consequence nearly all the bishops, especi- 
ally the Archbishop of Capua, Amalfi, Matera, Conza, and Salerno, 
and the bishops of Nocera, Nola, Lacedonia, and Nusco, when they 
were better informed of the events that had taken place and wit- 
nessed~ the edifying submission of the disgraced religious, had 
recourse to the Pope, telling him of Alphonsus’ innocence and their 
own absolute need of the missionary labours of the fathers. Of 
the numerous letters given by Tannoia we may quote that of Mgr. 
Amati, Bishop of Lacedonia: 

“Most Holy Father,” he said, “in the matter of the Regolamento 
two individuals only have been guilty, and all the others are 
innocent, especially Mgr. Liguori, who has always deserved so well 
of the Holy See, by his preaching, writing, and’ all his labours. 
The poor old man, eighty-five years of age, being no longer able 
to act of himself, and having to trust to others was deceived, without 
fault on his part. By the sufferings of the Congregation in the 
‘kingdom it is not the two guilty individuals, but the whole Con- 
gregation which is being punished, and especially poor Mgr. Liguori, 
and it is a miracle that he survives so many afflictions. In con- 
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sequence of these painful events this kingdom is left destitute of 
evangelical workers, great as is its need. The other Congregations 
hardly ever leave Naples, and even there they give few missions. It 
may be said that all the rest of the kingdom depends on the fathers 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, who, with unwearied labour, evangelise 
so many dioceses for eight months continuously every year. They 
sow the word of God in those most forsaken provinces, the Calabrias, 
in the Terra di Lavoro, the two Abruzzi, the Basilicate, the Province 
of Lecce, . . . and throughout the vast plains of Apulia. There 
is not a single diocese which does not profit from their labours, and ° 
if morality and the fear of God prevail among the people of my 
diocese, and the neighbouring dioceses, all is due, most Holy Father, 
to these labourers and to the untiring zeal of Mgr. Liguori. If 
they were to remain longer deprived of the Apostolic benediction, 
this kingdom would suffer immensely from it, for it would be as it 
were deprived of all spiritual aid.”? 

Pius VI. could not but be touched when he read this and many 
other letters of the same kind from the bishops of the kingdom; but 
what must have particularly affected him was the humble submission 
and childlike confidence of the Saint. He was not frightened by 
the terrible words, “ Et preces amplius non recipiantur, no further 
prayers will be received.” He went on praying, for the Pope was not 
only a judge, but a father, and it was to the father that he appealed. 
We have not his letter to the Pope, but his explanations to the pre- 
late who acted as intermediary for him indicate with sufficient clear- 
ness the sentiments he expressed. 

“ Nocera de’ Pagani, Nov. 15,1782. Most Excellent? and Reverend 
Lord.—It is now two years that I have lived in the greatest affliction, 
because without wishing it I have displeased the Holy Father. 

“T was obliged for the preservation of four houses of missions 
in the Kingdom of Naples to have recourse to the King, and ask 
for the approbation of the rule, for which I had never been able to 
obtain the royal exeguatur. 

“T thought this necessary, and was so advised by all the learned 
men who are our friends. I did not think by this step to offend the 
Holy See, whose privileges I have always upheld; but on the con- 
trary, I thought that I was seconding the intentions of the Holy See, 
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* In previous editions of the Saint’s letters this was read “ Eminentissimo,” and the 
letter was supposed to be addressed to a Cardinal, and probably to Cardinal Zelada. The 
inscription ofthe letter is lost, but the opening words seems tobe eceellentissimo and not 
eminentissimo, showing that it was addressed to a prelate, not to a Cardinal. 
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declared to me by Benedict XIV. of holy memory, in a letter of the 
year 1755. 

“T wish before I die, so that I may close my eyes in peace, to 
obtain by means of your Lordship the forgiveness of the Holy 
Father for this my mistake; and not only do I beg his forgiveness 
for myself, but for my brethren also, who, have had no part in this 
mistake. I am consoled to hear that your Lordship has spoken of 
me with such kindness. In Rome I have no other effectual support 
than your Lordship, as all the Cardinals with whom I used to corres- 
pond are dead. 

“T beg your Lordship to hear me, and do me this great charity 
with the Holy Father, to whom also I have written, humbly asking 
compassion and forgiveness. Will your Lordship read the letter, 
and if you think good give it yourself to His Holiness or make it 
reach him by another hand, or if you think it not opportune keep it 
back. 

“Once more I recommend myself to. your Lordship’s kindness, 
and to your holy prayers, and kiss your hand. Your most Reverend 
Lordship’s most humble obliged true servant, Alfonso Maria 
de’ Liguori, bishop. 

“T will send the letter to the Holy Father, Tuesday.” 

Alphonsus had however to wait another five months. In January, 
1783, however, Father Joseph Pavone went to Rome and presented 
this brief petition : 

“ Alphonsus de’ Liguori, prostrate at the feet of your Holiness, 
humbly beseeches you to concede to his missionaries all the favours, 
faculties and privileges accorded by the Holy See to the Venerable 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in the Papal States.” 

The letters of the bishops with their unanimous protestations in 
favour of the Saint and his Congregation had opened the Pontiff’s 
eyes. He did not restore the Institute to its primitive state, for he 
was determined to assert his rights against the government or Naples, 
but he did restore the faculties asked at his hands. On April 4, 
1783, Cardinal Zelada answered in the Pope’s name: “ By a special 
favour, the Holy Father accords the petitioner and his missionaries, 
present and future, as long as they labour in giving missions, the 
spiritual indulgences and favours enjoyed by the religious of the 
Most Holy Redeemer in the Papal States, both for the missions and 
for other ecclesiastical functions.” 

This concession filled Alphonsus’: heart with joy. God too 
accorded him another consolation about the same time. The Sarnelli 
case, which had caused him so much anxiety for the last twenty 
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years, was heard at length on February 4, 1783. But, thanks to the 
recent concessions made by the King to the Congregation, Sarnelli 
and his lawyers were deprived of all the arguments on which they 
had based their accusations. The decree of Aug. 21, 1779, by 
authorising the local superiors, noviciate, and house of studies, had 
given a legal existence to the government of the Institute, so that 
its enemies could no longer reproach it with violating the decree of 
1752 on this point. As for the moral teaching of Alphonsus, it had ~ 
been highly praised by the Marquis della Sambuca in the decree 
on the preaching of the crusade. In the same way the argument 
based on the rule and the vows had lost its force since the King 
had authorised the substitution of oaths for vows. 

Thus did God draw some good out of the great evil of the 
Regolamento. Had it not been for Mayjone’s disobedience the 
Congregation would not have fallen into temporary disgrace with 
the Pope, but on the other hand, it might have been destroyed by 
the King as a religious organisation contrary to the laws of the 
land. The Regolamento robbed the enemy of their last weapon. 
Alphonsus was therefore disposed to wait the final verdict with 
confidence: “ With regard to our breaches of the law,” he wrote to 
Corrado on Jan. 1, 1783, “I remember that when we used to speak 
about this cause our breaches of the law made us fear, but now that 
we have the favour of the King it will be difficult to lose the case, 
because the King’s favour has taken all force out of the breaches of 
law, which were the strength of the Baron’s case.” 

The Royal Chamber shared Alphonsus’ views. As for the vine- 
yard claimed by Sarnelli his advocate proved that if the Congrega- 
tion had the right of existing by virtue of the decree of 1752, it had 
also the right to acquire property under the conditions laid down 
at that period by the Catholic King. Finally, the Royal Chamber 
gave judgement in all points in favour of the Congregation, and at 
last the famous cause was at an end. 

Thus it happened that on April 4, 1783 the Pope sent the brief 
restoring the faculties necessary for the missions, and on April 10 
the Court put an end to the famous lawsuit which had threatened to 
ruin the Neapolitan houses, and with them even those in the States 
of the Church, which left to themselves would soon have been without 
resources or subjects. Both decisions meant a true renewal of life 
for the Congregation. The right to existence for which Alphonsus 
had so long struggled was at last assured; the missions were about | 
to flourish once more all over the kingdom; the bishops who had 
previously excluded the missionaries showed all their old friend- 
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liness now that the Pope had ceased to treat them as refractory. 
Alphonsus forgot all the sorrows of the past, and thought only of 
thanking Jesus and Mary for the grace they had accorded him—a 
grace, which seemed to him a miracle—a great miracle—*miracolone, 
for it had been beyond all human expectation. 

These happy events decided him to put into execution a project 
which he had long had in his mind. Feeling that he had no longer 
sufficient strength to fulfil the duties of Superior, he had long 
wished to resign the office of Rector Major, but the terrible trials 
through which the Congregation had been passing had hitherto pre- 
vented him. Now that things went better, he thought that he might 
entrust to another the charge which he had borne for half a century. 
He therefore, with the King’s authorisation, convoked a General 
Chapter to chose a coadjutor and renew the local superiors. “ Seeing 
myself by my old age, and the bodily ills which I suffer, without 
strength to govern the Congregation,” he wrote in a circular to the 
Neapolitan houses, on June 28, 1783, “I have thought of having a 
coadjutor elected with the right of succession to the office of Rector 
Major after my death, and with the same authority as myself during 
my life; and I have thought of having elected at the same time the 
Assistants (Consultors), the Procurator of the Congregation, and 
the other officials, that is to say, the Rectors of the houses. To this 
end I have made known this my desire to His Majesty, who, by a 
royal decree, has deigned to approve it, and has ordained that the 
Assistants, the Procurator, and the other’ officials are to be 
elected by the whole Congregation, three priests from each 
house being deputed to make this election, after which they will 
proceed to elect my coadjutor in the manner found in the Regola- 
mento, where it speaks of the election of the new Rector Major on 
the death of his predecessor.” 

The Assembly was convoked for July 23, but the deputies did 
not meet at Ciorani till Aug. 4, 1783. The chief care of the members 
was to strengthen the bonds of discipline which had become more 
or less relaxed, owing to the evil days and lamentable troubles 
through which the Congregation had passed. Not being possessed 
of powers for remedying the defects of the Regolamento by de- 
creeing new statutes, they indicated for the Rector Major and his 
Coadjutor certain reforms to be imposed on the houses by means of 
aicwecular. “Lhe Chapter,” they said, “has resolved to remedy the 


1 Strictly speaking it was not a Chapter, since, on the one hand, it was not constituted 
in accordance with the provisions of the rule of Benedict XIV., and on the other, the 
Regolamento did not recognise General Chapters at all, 
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abuses which have succeeded in making their way into the obser- 
vance during these years of trouble, and which the Superiors have 
found themselves obliged to tolerate. But being unable to act of 
itself owing to the fact that its powers are limited to the election of 
the Superiors, it entrusts to the Rector Major and his coadjutor the 
task of composing a series of ordinances which, while not being new 
statutes, shall have the force of law during the life of the said 
Superiors. In this way they hope to ensure the observance of the 
rule, and to extirpate the growing abuses which might take root and 
become impossible to eradicate if they were allowed to go on.” To 
this end the Assembly drew up a lst of points concerning the mis- 
sions and the internal discipline of the houses. 

They next proceeded to the election of the office-holders. Here, 
too, the capitularies, by electing the most capable and most 
exemplary men in the Congregation, showed how much they had at 
heart the perfect restoration of discipline. It will be remembered 
that in June 1780, the Assembly of Pagani had deposed the old Con- 
sultors of the Order, Villani, Mazzini, Cajone, Majone, Cimino, and 
Stephen Liguori, re-electing only Villani. Of these we hear little 
more of Stephen Liguori." Majone and Cimino had left the Congre- 
gation, and Father Cajone, Rector of Beneventum, was, after de Paula, 
the leading man among the fathers of the Papal States. 

In place of the old six, the Assembly had elected, besides Villani, 
Fathers Corrado, Tannoia, Blasucci, de Meo, and Pavone. Blasucci 
however was no longer available, for the fathers in Sicily had re- 
fused to accept the Regolamento, and had elected Father Blasucci 
as their Rector Major, says Tannoia (iv., 28). Mazzini was therefore 
reinstated in his old office, in Blasucci’s place, and the remaining five 
were re-elected consultors once more. But it required many bal- 
lotings before the Chapter decided on Villani for the office of 
coadjutor. He had been reproached with having betrayed lack of 
vigour as vicar general, and of prudence and firmness in the matter 
of the Regolamento. But at length his piety and long services 
turned the scale in his favour. The Chapter however thought it well 
in nominating him as acting Rector Major, to give him a monitor in 
the person of Father Pavone, whose vigilant firmness might serve as 
a check at need. 

The sessions, which were marked with great poe closed 
on Aug. 16,1783. Fourteen days later, on Aug. 30, Alphonsus sent to 
all the houses a circular dealing with the points of observance to 


* He died at Ciorani, Aug. 21, 1800, in his 79th year, having been born July 28, 1722 
He entered the Congregation as a priest in 1750. 
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which his attention had been directed. “ Since,’ says the document, 
“God has deigned by His infinite mercy to bless and bring to a 
happy conclusion our General Chapter which, by the assent of His 
Majesty the King has been held in our house of Ciorani, and what 
consoles me very much, with the greatest peace and quiet, and to the 
full satisfaction of the fathers present, I hope that you will receive 
with the same satisfaction, in all our houses, the decisions which were 
there made.” He then says that the capitularies have represented 
the existence of certain disorders and breaches of observance, and 
have drawn up certain resolutions on the matter and laid them 
before the Rector Major and his coadjutor, that they might 
make them known to the Congregation not by way of statute, 
but by way of precept, so as to repair and see restored once more 
in all the houses the interior Regolamento which His Majesty 
had deigned to approve. Then followed ten precepts relating to the 
missions and the internal discipline, a reproduction of articles from 
the rule of Benedict XIV. and the constitutions, and calculated to 
fill up the defects of the Regolamento. The circular closes with a 
declaration which leaves no doubt as to the intentions of its framers : 

“Such my dearest Fathers and Brothers, are the points to which 
we have thought it necessary to call your attention, for the benefit of 
your souls, and in order to carry out the views expressed by the 
Chapter and to correspond with your own desires. Wherefore, in 
fulfilment of our charge and of our conscientious obligation, we once 
more recommend to you in general, and we wish you to observe with 
scrupulous exactness first, our internal Regolamento, and in the 
second place that you also observe in all our houses all the ancient 
customs uniformly, as they have been practised in a laudable manner 
up till now both at home and on the missions. Moreover we forbid 
Superiors to allow in this matter any relaxation or abuse. 

“Finally, we withdraw and annul every dispensation or 
permission whether common to all or in _ particular to 
anyone, which may have been granted by us or our Vicar, and 
if there be any reason to the contrary it must be manifested to 
my Coadjutor, so that examining the thing, and weighing motives 
before God, he may grant, if he pleases, according to the need, any 
leave that may be required. This my circular is to be read at table 
at the beginning of every month, so that it may be always borne in 
mind and that those who violate it may have no excuse. I pray you 
all to recommend us to Jesus Christ and to most holy Mary, and to 
pray for the increase of our Institute, and remain, giving you my 
blessing, your brother, Alfonso Maria, Rector Major.” 
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Such was the last act of government performed by Alphonsus. 
Its object was the re-establishment of the observance of the rule 
which had become more or less weakened by the intrusions of re- 
galism. It may be truly said that from the very foundation of 
the Congregation the Saint lived and suffered for the rule. He 
composed its articles, he secured its approbation by the Church, he 
worked for thirty years to obtain its approbation from the King, he 
was a martyr to it on the occasion of the Regolamento, he restored 
its observance by the circular to which we have just referred, and 
finally, although he failed during his lifetime to obtain the authori- 
sation of the King of Naples for his holy rule, he succeeded in 
obtaining it by his prayers in heaven—thus, as we shall see, bringing 
about union and peace in his Congregation. 
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GHAR TER SX til. 
Three Prophecies.— 1783-1785 


E have seen the wonderful resurrection of the Neapolitan 
houses. We must now see what was happening in the 
Papal States under the government of Francis de Paula. Three re- 
markable predictions made by our Saint sum up their whole history. 
He announced that God would avail Himself of these houses to pro- 
pagate the Institute, that the most ardent partisans of division would 
become the warmest advocates of reunion, and, finally, that union 
would be restored, but not until after his death. These predictions. 
were fulfilled to the letter.’ 4 

Francis de Paula had begun his rule by founding new houses 
at Spello, near Foligno, and Gubbio. Some of the fathers censured 
this haste, but Alphonsus saw in it the hand of God. “ Divine Pro- 
vidence,” he said one day, “has permitted our divisions in order to 
make them redound to His own glory. He has put our Neapolitan 
houses under a cloud in order to extend and consolidate the Con- 
gregation in the Papal States.” The event showed that the division 
was the occasion not only of consolidating the Congregation in the 
Papal States, but of spreading it throughout the world. 

The President was not long content with his two new founda- 
tions, he had for a considerable time wished to establish himself in 
Rome, and on March 22, 1783, he bought from the Carmelites the little 
church and hospice of Sax Gzulizano at Montz, situated not far from 
St. Mary Major’s,? and opposite Sant’ Eusebio. He engaged to pay 
some seven thousand scudz—about sixteen hundred pounds; but as 
his purse was absolutely empty the Carmelites very prudently stipu- 
lated that the property should not pass until the purchase money 


1 See Tannoia, iv., 28, 29. 
2 Spello was founded Dec. 15, 1781, and Gubbio April 12, 1782. 


3 Both church and house were demolished in 1873 to make way for the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele, 
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had been paid. The unfortunate President was never able to fulfil 
this condition during the fifteen years he occupied the premises, but 
what matter? His dream was realised! He at once took possession 
of the house, appointed his procurator Leggio as Superior, and estab- 
lished his noviciate in it, with Father Picone as novice master. 
Postulants were received without a patrimony, which was a deroga- 
tion from the rule, a derogation however which it has been found 
necessary to perpetuate under the changed conditions of modern 
times. Father de Paula’s action seemed rash, yet a house in Rome 
was needed for the accomplishment of God’s designs. 

The year after the entrance of the Redemptorists into the monas- 
tery a stranger knocked at the gate of San Guiliano. He was a man 
of about thirty-three years of age, a Moravian by birth, and had 
passed the greater part of a somewhat remarkable youth in Vienna. 
His name was Clement Mary Hofbauer.’ His father was a small 
farmer, who died when the boy was six years old. When this hap- 
pened Clement’s mother, a Christian woman of the old type, took 
him before the crucifix, saying “My son, He must be your father 
now—follow the career that He will show you.’ When sixteen 
years of age, being obliged to work for a livelihood, he became a 
baker’s assistant. His master loved him as a son, but Clement did 
not remain here long, for the beginnings of a religious vocation 
made him enter a monastery of Premonstratensians as a servant. 
There, when his work was done, he spent his leisure time and a con- 
siderable part of the night in studying Latin. However he gradually 
became filled with an irresistible longing for solitude, and left the 
monastery to become a hermit. He was living alone in the forest 
when Joseph II. banished all hermits from the Empire. 

Clement then took up his pilgrim’s staff and set out for 
Rome, in the hope that God would let him know His holy will at 
the feet of the holy Apostles, or before the tombs of the martyrs. 
Two passions struggled for mastery in his heart—the passion for a 
life of solitude with God, and the not less noble one for an apostolic 
life devoted to the service of men for whom his Lord had died. At 
first the victory lay with the former, and the young pilgrim was 
clothed with the hermit’s habit by the Benedictine Bishop of Tivoli, 
Barnabas Chiaramonti, afterward Pope Pius VII. He passed six 


3 It would rather seem that the Carmelites were unfortunate if the contract remained 
executory, since the property was seized by the French in their occupation of Rome. 

2 Father Landi seemed to have been novice master when Blessed Clement Hofbauer 
entered the noviciate as mentioned in the next paragraph. 

’ His baptismal name was John, but he afterwards took the names of Clement Mary. 
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months in a solitary hut near the shrine of the Madonna of Quzn- 
tiliolo1 Here he prayed, worked, and practised the most austere 
penance, happy in being separated from the world and closely 
united to God. But when God had prepared His future apostle by 
this retreat He once more inspired him with the desire of working 
for the salvation of souls. Recognising that this was his true voca- 
tion Clement left his hermitage and returned to Vienna, to complete 
his education and prepare himself for the sacred ministry. 

Here too through the generosity of a benefactor whom God put in 
his way, he was able to study philosophy at the university in com- 
pany with a young man named Thaddaeus Hibl, who had formed a 
close friendship with him. Hofbauer had great intellectual powers, 
but he had a still more lively faith, and he was afflicted to see the 
Josephite professors of the time teaching doctrines which were 
almost heresy. One day while one of them was putting an un- 
orthodox opinion before his students, Hofbauer rose in his place, 
and said: “The opinion you are advancing is not Catholic, sir.” 
The arrow found its mark in the heart of the professor, for he after- 
wards avowed to Clement himself that the protest had converted 
him. After finishing his philosophy Hofbauer, not wishing to study 
theology in the regalist atmosphere of the German universities, set 
out for Rome once more—this time accompanied by his inseparable 
friend Thaddaeus Hiibl—although they did not know how they 
would manage to live on their slender means, or what was the exact 
vocation God had in store for them. 

The two travellers, carrying all their wordly possessions in a 
bundle, arrived in Rome in October 1784. They passed the first 
night in a cheap inn on the Esquiline, near St. Mary Major’s. Be- 
fore lying down t> sleep they both decided to go next day to the 
nearest church whose bell they heard. The bell led them to San 
Giuliano, where they found the choir filled with priests engaged in 
meditation. Hofbauer asked a child near the door to what order 
the priests who served the church belonged. “ They are the religious 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, replied the child, 
adding: “And you will become one of them, also.” 

Hofbauer, deeply impressed by the words which, like the child’s 
voice saying: Zolle, Lege to St. Augustine, seemed to be a message 
from heaven, went to the Superior and asked for information about 
the rule and work of the Institute. Huis heart was filled with joy 
when he learned that the religious devoted themselves to the salva- 
tion of the most forsaken souls. He felt that here was his true 


1 So called, because the shrine was built on the ruins of the villa of the unfortunate 
Quintilius Varus, the general of Augustus. 
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vocation at last. His joy ‘was increased when the Superior men 
tioned the name of Mgr..de’ Liguori. Hofbauer knew several of the 
holy founder’s works from their German translations, especially the 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, which he had often read before 
the altar. His mind was made up; he asked to be admitted to the 
noviciate and was received together with his companion. 

When we think of the extraordinary circumstances and the ab- 
normal conditions connected with the admission into the Congrega- 
tion of the great man who was destined to transplant it beyond the 
Alps and spread its disciples all over the world—the religious who 
was to become a second Alphonsus by his apostolic zeal, his heroic 
virtues, and the honour of being raised to the altars of the Church, 
we see the more than fulfilment of the holy Founder's words: 
“God has permitted our division in order to consolidate the’ houses 
in the Papal States,’ and we may add: in order to found in parti- 
cular the house of San Giuliano which was to receive Clement Hof- 
bauer. Had it not been for the division, what chance would there 
have been of an establishment in Rome at a time when all the 
houses in the Papal States were suffering both from lack of re- 
sources andeof subjects? Yet this same foundation entered into the 
divine plan. It was the bell of San Giuliano which led Clement 
to the feet of the Most Holy Redeemer. Then again, who but 
superiors, who were not afraid of running risks, would have at once 
admitted a foreigner from beyond the Alps, a man of thirty-three, 
just arrived in Rome? Yet it was through such venturesome acts 
that Blessed Clement Hofbauer was enabled to fulfil his great 
destiny. 

So true is this that the Neapolitan fathers, on learning of the 
admission of the two Germans and their ardent desire to return to 
their own country after their profession, in order to found a house 
of the Institute in Vienna, began to suspect that their brethren in 
the States had lost their heads through their desire to extend the 
Congregation. “Every one of us,’ says Tannoia, “laughed at this 
house dreamt of by the Papal fathers in Germany. Not so 
Alphonsus. ‘ God, he said, ‘ will not fail to propagate His glory in 
those parts by their means. Now that the Jesuits are gone, these 
countries are half abandoned. The missions on that account will be 
different from ours. There in the midst of Lutherans and Calvinists ~ 
instructions are more useful than sermons. First the people ought 
to be taught the Credo, and then induced to give up sin. These > 
good priests can do good, but they have need of special light. I 
would write to them, but God does not wish my interference. O my 
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Lord Jesus, humble me ever more and more, and increase Thy own 
LOK yo 

Two-years later Hofbauer and Hiibl, now priests and religious, 
crossed the mountains once more to plant the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer in their native land. God’s purpose in per- 
mitting the division had now been fulfilled. . Henceforth we shall see 
Francis de Paula’s foundations crumble away, his enterprises fail, 
till he himself begged earnestly for reunion as the only means of 
averting inevitable ruin. Wonderful to relate, even while Leggio 
and de Paula were directing all their efforts to obtain separation, 
Alphonsus had predicted a change of policy on their part 
which no one dared to hope for. “ You will soon see,” he exclaimed 
one day, “the most ardent advocates of the schism move heaven and 
earth to obtain the reunion of their houses with ours—but it will be 
as God wishes!” Stranger still—the President and his Procurator 
were destined to be the chief instruments of their own downfall. 

As a matter of fact, the two leaders had never possessed the full 
sympathies of those under them. The Pontifical fathers had fol- 
lowed them through fear of the Regolamento, but they had not for- 
given them for having embittered the last days of a venerated> 
father and brought disaster on the houses in the kingdom. Then 
again the older members, seeing the number of insecure foundations 
increasing, debts piling up, and all sorts of subjects admitted into 
the Congregation, without patrimony and only half trained, could 
not but tremble for the future, and make comparisons between the 
rash administration of the President and the wise and prudent 
conduct of the holy Founder. ‘The result was that many secretly 
sighed for the happy day of reunion, and when Francis de Paula 
announced that an arrangement had been made with their brethren 
in Naples by which there would be as in the past communication of 
suffrages for the dead and exchange of subjects for the missions, 
the news was welcomed with great satisfaction as the first step to- 
wards unity. 

The President was aware of the dispositions of his subjects to- 
wards him, but succeeded only in still further alienating their 
affections. After having many times requested a General Chapter 
for the canonical election of Superiors, he addressed a petition 
by means of Leggio to the Holy See in June 1783, to obtain the 
presidency for life, with a Procurator and three other Consultors also 
nominated by the Pope, on the pretext of avoiding ‘the disturbances 
and innovations which might result from a General Chapter.’ The 
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request was granted’on July 4, 1783, but the act, betraying as it did 
the President’s desire to hold on to office without running the risks 
of an election, caused renewed discontent among the subjects. 

Meanwhile de Paula was thinking more of extending the Congrega- 
tion than of attending to the thorough religious and theological train- 
ing of the subjects, whom he continued to admit with unwise facility. 
In consequence a number of the new candidates left the Institute 
soon after profession, to the loss and disgrace of the Congregation 
and to their own loss and disgrace. With not less imprudence 
de Paula accepted yet another foundation in 1785, at Cisterna in the 
diocese of Velletri, a house which, from its unhealthy situation near 
the Pontine Marshes, was only maintained with difficulty, and aban- 
doned after ten years. 

Having obtained the office of Superior General for life de Paula 
no longer feared a General Chapter, and in 1785 he asked the Pope 
for permission to convoke one, “not,” he said, “to proceed to the 
election of higher superiors, but to examine and determine certain 
points relative to the observance of the rules and constitutions, and 
to lay down laws for future chapters.” 

The Pope, on July 8, 1785, gave’the petition to the Secretary of 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, and the latter asked the 
Procurator General for his opinion also. Leggio replied on Aug. 3, 
supporting all the requests of his Superior, only adding a recom- 
mendation that the Chapter should be held not in Scifelli but in 
Rome. 

De Paula, who had asked the Pope for a Chapter “ not to proceed 
to the election of higher superiors,’ proceeded early in August 
to send out circulars to his houses for the meeting of its delegates. 
“A General Chapter,’ he said, “is necessary for the still greater 
strengthening of regular observance, and to put ‘an end to irregulari- 
ties which ever creep in, azd also in order to proceed to the election 
of a new Superior General, this charge being now a burden to me, 
and too great for my strength.” 

This want of straightforwardness met with a fitting reward. 
His circular had scarcely yet reached the different houses, when 
he received from Mgr. Caraffa, the Secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation, the Holy Father’s answer to his petition. It ran as fol- 
lows: —“In view of the report made to His Holiness as to your 
request for the convocation of a General Chapter, according to the 
tenour of the Rules and Constitutions, to provide for the necessities 
of the Institute, and in view of the advice expressed by the Pro- 
curator General in the same sense, His Holiness, in an audience of 
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the fifth of the present August, 1785, has ordered the Chapter to 
be convoked for next October, fo proceed to the election of Superiors 
as for all else, as you may see by the decree herewith included, to 
be put into proper execution.” [The annexed decree ordered “ the 
election of new Superiors of the Congregation, zou ostante ogni con- 
traria disposiztone, 1n spite of any previous arrangement to the 
contrary.” 

We may imagine the surprise of both Francis de Paula and 
Leggio on reading this decree which annulled the others that had 
preceded it. Notwithstanding all dispositions to the contrary the 
Chapter was to elect the Superiors. The President had not re- 
flected that his plan might be turned against him, and that the Pope 
might discern in his fears of an election his apprehension at the 
chance of losing his power. His answer to Mgr. Caraffa showed 
that he was deeply wounded. He could not understand, he said, 
the reason of his disgrace. What offence had he been guilty of to 
be thus deposed and covered with disgrace in the eyes of the Con- 
gregation ?? 

The Secretary replied by saying that he was quite at a loss to 
understand the cause of the President’s irritation. The Pope in 
ordering the Chapter to elect the Superiors had had no intention 
whatever of deposing the present authorities. He had merely 
softened the force of the brief which assured perpetuity to the mem- 
bers of the government, so as to leave the Chapter entirely free to 
proceed to the election of Superiors as the rule ordained? 

It was of course impossible to tamper with a Papal decree, but 
Leggio thought of a means of saving his Superior. In his capacity 
as Procurator, he obtained from the Sacred Congregation a modi- 
fication of the method of election laid down by the rule, under the 
plea of facilitating the work of the Chapter; determining to make 
the dispensation known only in case of necessity. 

The delegates to the number of twenty met at Scifelli on Oct. 15, 
1785. After the usual formalities they proceeded at once to the 
election of the Rector Major. In view of the fact that upon the 
chief Superior depends the good government of the Congregation, 
the rule had prudently ordained that a two-thirds majority of the 
votes should be required for his election. At the first scrutiny 
Francis de Paula obtained only thirteen votes—not sufficient for his 
election’ The second scrutiny revealed the same result, and the 
Chapter was about to proceed to the third when Leggio rose in his 


1 Letter of August 16, 1785. — 2 Letter of August 18, 1785. 
8 Thirteen and one-third would have been the exact two- thirds, but as copialans 
cannot be divided, he had need of another supporter. 
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place and read a decree of the Sacred Congregation, which he had 
obtained on the 3rd of October, by which, in derogation of the 
provisions of the rule, for this occasion a bare majority of the votes. 
would suffice to make the election valid. “Francis de Paula was 
therefore elected by the first ballot,” added the Procurator, “and 
the only reason which induced me to permit a second was the hepe 
that he would have obtained the number of votes required by the 
rule.’ The Chapter had but to yield. The President asked if all 
recognised the election as canonical, and all answered in the affirma- 
tive; but if he had asked them what they thought about his 
dramatic stroke, he would in all probability have met with some 
_plain speaking. 

The Chapter, at any rate, had had enough of Father Leggio,. 
who only received four votes for the office of Procurator General, 
Father Pascal Lacerra being elected with thirteen. Father Cajone, 
on the contrary, who was working openly for reunion, was elected 
unanimously first of the General Consultors. Nor was this the only 
check the President met with. He had succeeded in persuading the 
Chapter to countenance certain derogations from the rule, such, for 
instance, as the opening of colleges for secondary education, the 
preaching of lenten courses, and other innovations on which he had 
set his heart, but the Pope, on the report of the Sacred Congregation, 
refused to sanction any provisions contrary to the rule’ This. 
Chapter of Scifelli has an importance in the history of the Re- 
demptorist Congregation, because of the constitutions it drew up. 
Whether in consequence of the old scruple as to the validity of the: 
Chapter of 1764,’ or for some other reason, it set aside the legislation 
of that Chapter, and drew up a fresh body of constitutions. These 
passed to Blessed Clement at Warsaw, and were the only ones: 
known in the Transalpine Province for many years, until the Ven. 
Joseph Passerat, who succeeded Father Hofbauer as Vicar General 
north of the Alps, introduced among his subjects the true constitu-. 
tions of the Order. ; 

After the Chapter of 1785 the unfortunate Francis de Paula 
understood that his position was becoming more and’ more critical, 
and he began, as Alphonsus had predicted, to wish for reunion even. 
more than his subjects. His fourth house at Cisterna threatened to 
collapse even’after a single year of existence, and, as we said, the 


1 This must mean that the Pope refused to sanction them for Italy. One of de Paula’s 
chief reasons for wishing for schools was to help Blessed Clement in Warsaw, and here- 
the fathers with the Pope’s approval had a flourishing schcol, till the suppression of 
the house.—T'r. 

2 vy. supra, p. 164 
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young men whom he had admitted to noviciate and profession 
without sufficient trial afflicted him by numerous desertions. One 
of these named Fazzano, whom he had admitted to profession 
almost without proof of any kind and whom he found himself 
obliged to expel, appealed to the King of Naples against him, and 
accused him of having divided the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer by denouncing to the Pope those who had submitted to 
the Regolamento, of having accepted in his noviciate Neapolitan 
subjects whom the law forbade him to ordain, and of taking money 
out of the Kingdom for the Pontifical houses. During the course of 
an investigation on the matter in Naples, Francis and his com- 
panions found themselves threatened with a sentence of perpetual 
banishment. Six or seven of the older fathers abandoned him to 
enter the Neapolitan houses, and, as others seemed inclined to follow 
their example, Father de Paula had to ask the Holy See what he 
was to do, and was told that he must forbid any such exodus. The 
two houses of Beneventum and Sant’ Angelo were working actively 
to be placed once more under the government of Alphonsus and 
Villani. Then there were serious difficulties with the bishops who, 
since he had obtained a dispensation from the patrimonial title, re- 
fused to ordain his subjects or even grant them dimissorial letters.’ 
All this was more than enough to discourage a Superior and make 
him long to lay aside the burden of his charge. 

Francis de Paula’s letters of this period are full of aspirations 
for reunion.” To overcome the difficulties, the gravity of which he 
knew full well, especially those which arose from the attitude of 
the Neapolitan government, he had recourse to Cardinal Bandit, to 
the Nuncio, Mgr. Caleppi, who was at the time negotiating a Con- 
cordat with the Court of Naples, to Father Villani, to Tannoia, and 
other ardent advocates of peace. 

Let us pause for a moment to recall.a fact which was the prin- 
cipal cause that impeded the reunion of the Congregation. The 
nunciature at Naples had been vacant since October 1779, and 
Pius VI. persisted in refusing to send an ambassador, in order that 
the King might be better advised, and change his anticlerical policy, 
or at any rate that the other courts might not think they could treat 


1 On Feb. 16, 1782, the Holy See granted Father de Paula leave to ordain his subjects 
by the title mensae communis, instead of the title of patrimony required by the Rule of 
Benedict XIV. The bishops however complained so much about this, since where subjects 
were dismissed they found themselves obliged to support priests whom they had not 
approved, that the concession was: revoked on Sept. 23, 1787. The privilege was however 
restored to the Congregation in perpetuity by Leo XII. on March 11, 1828. ‘ 

2 The rest of the chapter is taken from the Italian version of this life. 
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this Pope as they had treated his predecessor. On the other hand, 
his paternal care for souls pressed him to strive to make some equit- 
able arrangement with the Neapolitan government, and he decided 
to send one of his officials to negotiate a Concordat. 

To give effect to his decision he chose Monsignor Caleppi, a man 
of most courteous manners, who had been auditor at the nunciature 
of Vienna, where he was still held in esteem. For this reason the 
Pope thought he would be acceptable to the real ruler of Naples, 
Maria Theresa’s daughter, Queen Maria Carolina, and through her 
to Ferdinand IV. Indeed the Marquis Dominic Caracciolo, who be- 
came Prime Minister in 1786, on della Sambuca’s fall, wrote to the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Ignatius Boncompagni: “ The 
proposal of your Eminence to accredit some one to treat with us in 
person has been approved by the King. Let him come by all means 
and he shall be received in a spirit of complete concord.” How 
much sincerity there was in these sentiments of the regalist minister 
may be divined from the fact that in the following month, June 28, 
the same Caracciolo published a royal decree proclaiming that the 
members of regular orders in the two Sicilies were withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of any foreign generals, and placed in spiritual 
matters under the bishops. ‘ The exemption of regulars from epis- 
copal jurisdiction was an abuse and usurpation, founded on the 
False Decretals. So the King’s historical studies had led him to be- 
lieve! Henceforth the religious orders of the kingdom were not to 
look for orders to the Pope’ 

Notwithstanding this discouraging state of things de Paula and 
even Villani hoped for success in their plans for reunion through 
the mediation of Mgr. Caleppi, who had promised to take up the 
matter as soon as he had arranged the Concordat. For this reason, 
towards the middle of November 1786, Villani sent Father Tannoia 
to Naples to treat of this matter with the Pope’s delegate. When 
Father Pavone, who three years before had gone to Rome to recover 
the mission privileges, heard of this mission, he wrote to Tannoia, 
on Nov. 17, 1786, as follows: “Father Villani has told me that 
your Reverence will present a memorial to Mgr. Caleppi to beg him 
to obtain the exeguatur to the brief of Benedict XIV., by which our 
rule was approved. Remind him that the Holy Father promised me 
that he would work for this. Moreover let Monsignore know that it 
is not as easy as he thinks to bring about union, if the exeguatur be 
not obtained; for the Pope does not wish to sanction the Regola- — 
mento, and least of all the principle 1 in which it 1s declared that the 
houses exist by royal decrees.” 
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For the same end Father de Paula sent his Procurator, Father 
Lacerra to Naples, and wrote the following letter to him on the first 
of December, 1786: “I only desire union for my own tranquillity, 
for now I am indeed wearied out. God grant the union! God 
grant it! But I fear my sins will not permit me to see that day. I 
hope that God is pleased with the good intention of Cardinal 
Banditi, and that his powerful mediation may have a good effect. 
Assure them all that I am ready to resign a hundred times over.” 

On Dec. 19 he wrote again: “ The Rector of Beneventum has given 
me your letter. At the same time I received one from Cardinal 
Banditi, which urges me to hasten my departure. I would leave 
Rome at once were it not that business obliges me to stay on. I 
hope to free myself and to be at Beneventum on the 1oth or 12th of 
next January, and when there I will take not one but a thousand 
oaths (!) to show each one the sincere good will with which I have at 
heart only the good and advantage of the Congregation. When 
things are arranged in conformity with the old rule, and some 
regalist points have been removed, how could I stand in the way of 
peace? May God grant that we may obtain the approbation of the 
rule! Then I should show by deeds that it was not ambition as 
they thought, but love for the Congregation that made me hold 
firmly to my way of thinking, so as not to see it abolished and de- 
stroyed by the Holy See. I should wish that Father Tannoia, 
another father chosen by Monsignore (St. Alphonsus), and Father 
Villani could be there (at Beneventum) to arrange, with the know- 
ledge of the Cardinal, all that they wish and as they wish. 

“Your Reverence will say that it may be difficult for me not to 
show repugnance in such an affair. But what difficulty can there be 
on my part? Fear of losing my position, perhaps? But you know 
that I begged the Pope to accept my renunciation. I spoke to His 
Holiness and supplicated him, and some days since I presented an 
act of renunciation to the Sacred Congregation, but it was not 
accepted. If God blesses our affairs and if they are put in order, 
I will renounce my office in Chapter, according to rule, for I wish 
to be quiet and to live in peace. 

“The Concordat has been arranged and signed, and I babiene 
that Mgr. Caleppi, commissioned by the Pope, has already spoken 
to the King about us, as I am assured by the person who entered our 
affair on the list of points to be laid before the King. I hope God 
will give this consolation to Monsignore our Father before he dies. 
I am of opinion that your Reverence should return to Rome; other- 
wise our business will remain suspended in the air, and I do not wish 
that Leggio should make trouble for us.” 
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The last paragraph of Father de Paula’s letter leads us to sup- 
pose that there was a rumour in Rome that the Concordat had been 
arranged. Unfortunately just the contrary was the case, and 
Cardinal Boncompagni, seeing that a change had come over the 
scene of this tragi-comedy, as he called it, lost all hope of a favour- 
able result. In fact in that same year 1786, matters ended in an 
almost complete breakdown of the negotiations. 

Six long months passed without arriving at anything practical ; 
another year passed in dissimulation and the studied delays of the 
Neapolitan court; and finally Monsignor Caleppi had to return to 
Rome on the 18th of January, 1788, carrying to the afflicted Pope. 
only a slender thread of hope that the negotiations might one day 
be resumed. 

Seeing the ill-success of his labours for the Concordat, Mgr. 
Caleppi naturally was not in a position to make further proposals to 
the King on a private matter, in spite of his wish to help the 
fathers. They asked him several times for information, but he had. 
always to answer that the time had not yet come. Father de Paula, 
full of the thought of bringing things to a conclusion, came, as he 
had promised, to Beneventum. From there he wrote immediately to. 
Father Villani begging him to send at least Tannoia, but Villani 
and his consultors thought it better to put off the meeting at Bene- 
ventum in order to see what turn things would take in Naples. 

Cardinal Banditi, however, thought it was not well to pro- 
crastinate, and wrote to Villani: “ My great love for your Congre- 
gation makes me have a very strong desire to see the fathers of 
the Kingdom united to those of the States, and this has been for me 
a pressing motive for acceding willingly to the desire of both 
parties that the Superior General should come to Beneventum, to 
arrange the various things which concern the common good of the 
Congregation. The Superior General is here, and as the fathers of 
the Kingdom have not yet arrived as had been stipulated, I send 
you my most pressing solicitation that without further delay you 
may be pleased to send the said fathers, for the desired end of a. 
reunion which will be for the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. I beg you to present my respects to Monsignore (Alphonsus), 
and to recommend me to his prayers. Beneventum, Jan. 26, 1787.”* 

Villani sent Father Tannoia at once to Beneventum, where he 
and de Paula, with the Cardinal, were to decide on what was to be 


1 We see here the same procrastination which the Neapolitan fathers had shown about. 
going to Rome. No doubt it was due to their excessive fear of compromising themselves. 
with the King. The baleful shadow of regalism was over everything. But it was not to be 
long, and the handwriting was already on the wall. On November of the same year 1787, it 
was decided, after 170 years, to summon once more the States General in France.—T'r, 
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done. Father de Paula promised on his part to do all in his power 
with the Holy See to procure reunion, as soon as ever the Neapolitan 
Fathers should have obtained the royal flacztum for the brief of 
Benedict XIV. Moreover he promised to renounce the office of 
Superior General. To give effect to this decision Tannoia went to 
Naples, carrying with him a recommendation of the Cardinal 
addressed to Monsignor Caleppi, who, on condition that he was able 
to conquer the anticlerical obstinacy of the government, promised 
the fullest support. 

In the meantime de Paula remained at Beneventum in painful 
suspense. Seeing however, after two months, that nothing was done, 
he wrote to Tannoia on March 25, 1787: “ The hopes I had at first 
entertained of being soon delivered from my burden—now all 
dashed to the ground by the course things have taken—have cast me 
into an extreme sadness. But I trust in God.” 

Good Father Tannoia was also in great affliction at the ill- 
success of all his efforts in Naples, always, as he said, receiving fair 
words, but nothing more. He had again recourse to Cardinal 
Banditi, who wrote to him on the 27th of April: “ At the pressing 
instance of your Reverence, I sent my letter to Mgr. Caleppi by 
means of an envoy who presented it in person. In it I warmly re- 
commended the affairs of your Congregation. I pray Our Lord to 
grant us success.” To these words, written by his secretary, he 
added in his own hand: “I wish to make known to you and to your 
venerable Congregation my esteem and love.” 

Hoping for some good result from a personal visit Father 
de Paula decided to go to Pagani, where he arrived on the 1oth of 
May, 1787. We do not know what arrangements he made with 
Father Villani, but we have reason to think that he desired the 
suspension of negotiations until the question of the hoped-for Con- 
cordat was settled, after which they could count on the intervention 
of Mgr. Caleppi. As a matter of fact, Tannoia left the capital the 
same month and returned to Iliceto. 

We cannot but be struck by the prophetic spirit of the aged Saint.. 
“ The most ardent promoters of the schism,” he said some five years 
before, “will one day leave nothing undone to establish reunion. 
But they will have to resign themselves to the will of God.” Indeed 
we shall see that de Paula had still for some years to carry his. 
heavy burden. Let our Saint then, to whom the future is open, tell 
us when the much desired reunion will come. 

Again and again he spoke to his religious about this unhappy 
division, but he always considered it as temporary—yet destined to 
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be prolonged beyond his own lifetime. “ Act well towards God,” 
he would say, “ and God will not abandon the Congregation. After 
my death all the difficulties will disappear.” On one occasion he 
opened his whole heart to Father Cardone. “I have desired greatly,” 
he said, “ to see these divisions end before I leave the world. I have 
asked for it, and I continue to ask for it from the Blessed Virgin 
every day—but it is not God’s will. The reunion will be effected, 
but only after my death.” We shall soon see that three years after 
the Saint’s death, and beyond all question, thanks to his powerful 
intercession with God, the Neapolitan government gave the approval 
to the rule of Benedict XIV. it had refused for over forty years, 
and all the members of the Institute in the Papal States and 
the Kingdom, united under the authority of one head, protected 
by the Pope, and blessed by their holy father from heaven, were able 
to chant a solemn Te Deum of thanksgiving. 

But before the arrival of this happy event the Saint’s long life 
must come to a close. 
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CHAPTER |AIM: 
God Alone.—1783=#1787. 


LPHONSUS had now reached that solemn period when a man 
becomes isolated from the world by the gradual decay of his 
bodily powers, and has nothing before him but eternity. Alone in 
his cell, exhausted by old age, sufferings, and austerities, bowed 
down with infirmities, deaf and almost blind, incapable of moving 
without the aid of an assistant, the old man in his armchair had 
nothing left in him but the ever burning flame of Divine love. 

Little by little God had taken from him all external occupations. 
He had had a coadjutor chosen for him on whom devolved the entire 
responsibility of governing the Congregation. His extreme old age 
shut him out from all forms of the apostolic ministry—even from 
the ascetical conferences and the Saturday sermon in which 
he used to take such pleasure. When the spiritual exercises were 
preached in the house he used to have himself taken to the chapel 
at the end of the retreat, to encourage the faithful to persevere in the 
grace of God; but one day after he had been bled, the effort re- 
quired to lift the large crucifix he used in giving his blessing, opened 
the wound in his arm, and the blood flowed so copiously froém it 
as to mark the whole passage from the chapel to his room. After 
that even this consolation was denied him. 

When autumn returned and the bands of missionaries came for 
his blessing before going out to save souls, he used to look on them 
with envy, and animate them all to. generous efforts. On their 
return he received them with joy, and delighted in listening to their 
accounts of the conversions which had taken place. But even while 
he rejoiced, the tears would flow from his eyes: “ You are working 
-for God,” he exclaimed one day, “but what am I doing? Iam use- 
less—nay, I am a burden on the Congregation.’ “ We preach,” said 
one of the fathers, “and you as Founder share in all we do,” “Do 
not call me founder,” he replied, “call me a miserable sinner, for I 
am capable of doing nothing but evil. It 1s God who has founded 
the Congregation. I have been but a useless instrument in His 


hands.” 


- 
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Hitherto, although unable to write any more in defence of re- 
ligion he had been able to address letters of encouragement and 
consolation to religious souls; but at this period his correspondence 
ceases completely, even with Sister Brianna and his niece Teresina. 
On Dec. 5, 1783, he wrote to Sister Brianna—like himself always in 
tribulation: “I have received your letter telling me of your anguish 
that God has abandoned you. | But this good God never abandons 
anyone, so the more you feel afflicted, the more must you resign 
yourself into His hands. God says: ‘ The Lord is good to the soul 
that seeketh Him’ (Lam. u1, 25). The more you feel discouraged 
the more need is there that you abandon yourself into His hands, and 
and with that you will oblige Him to help you 1n a special manner. 
Wherefore repeat often ‘My Jesus, I will always trust in you till 
my last breath. My Jesus, my Jesus, I wish to love you always, and 
always to hope that you will save me, in order that I may love you 
for all eternity. . Say this prayer for yourself and for me. I re- 
commend you to the Heart of Jesus, and I bless you. Enlarge your 
heart. We have to do with God, who is all full of love, and he is 
mad who wishes deliberately to lose his trust in God. Recommend 
yourself to the Madonna, and hold for certain that she has to save 
you. Say to her, ‘My Mother Mary, I wish to love you always, 
and always to hope in you. You have to obtain my eternal salvation.’ 

“T hear that your confessor is ill. Do not omit to recommend 
yourself to that other confessor in whom you have had confidence, 
and above all recommend yourself to the Blessed Virgin, and beg 
her to give you a great love for Jesus Christ, and I will beg the same 
for you, Reverend Sister. 

“Have great confidence in Jesus Christ, and do not omit to 
make three acts of love to Him every day.’ Every day salute Him 
in the most holy Sacrament in a special manner that He may give 
you His love. With that again I bless you, and remain ——.” 

On Sept. 20, 1784, he wrote to the new Superior who had just been 
elected in the convent of Redemptoristine nuns at St. Agatha: “I 
have read your letter and am consoled to hear that since you, 
Reverend Mother, have been elected Superior of that community the 
troubles which were beginning there have ceased, and I have blessed 
God for it. I pray to Him and always will pray, that He may 
maintain that family in the peace they have regained, because with- 
out peace what good can be done? And because peace in a family 
come from each individual fulfilling his duty, I beg you, Reverend 


1 This does not seem a very large number from a contemplative nun. It must refer to 
some special devotion enjoined on her by the Saint. 
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Mother, to watch carefully that each of the sisters is observant of 
the rules and constitutions, she has promised to observe. So all will 
be maintained in the peace in which they are now. 

“ Above all I beg you and all the community to recommend me 
to God for a good death which is near, for I am in my eighty-eighth 
year and full of infirmities.’ 

“ Moreover, if the constitutions and customs of the Order are 
not opposed to it, I beg you, Reverend Mother, to give the religious 
habit to the daughter of my servant Alexis;? because I cannot bear 
to see him afflicted. I should like to see him altogether happy be- 
fore I die, and I hope to have this consolation from you and the 
community. I bless you and all, and remain your most devoted 
servant, Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, bishop.” 

A few letters to his niece Teresina finish the long correspon- 
dence of the Saint’s life. It will be remembered that she had 
entered religion in the convent of St. Marcellinus, in Naples, where 
Sister Brianna Carafa also was. On Christmas Day, 1783, Alphonsus 
wrote to her: “I thank you very much that on this solemnity of the 
holy Nativity of Jesus Christ you have wished me every kind of 
spiritual happiness. I too have had the same desire for you that 
the Divine Infant, with His little hands which can do all things, 
may take from your heart every earthly affection and make you all 
His own, all, all! This is the only happiness worthy of being 
desired and procured at every cost. 

“JT thank you also for the sweets, and I pray the Infant Jesus 
that by His love He may make all the crosses sweet to you which He 
sends you. Pray for me, for I expect death at any moment.” 

The next letter is undated, but it was probably written early in 
the next year, 1784. “I continue to be in ill-health, but by the 
grace of God there is no fever. I wish to know how you are, 
Reverend Sister, and I beg you to recommend me to most holy Mary. 
I am well now, but a few days ago I had an attack of pains from 
which I am now free. Do not forget to say three Hail Marys to the 
Madonna that she may give me peace of conscience, in the midst of 
so many scruples with which the devil continually torments me. I 
bless you and pray most holy Mary that she may give you holy 
peace. Every day say a Salve to the Madonna that she may make 
you enjoy peace of mind, and when you ever feel disturbed say an 
Ave Maria that she may free you from being disturbed, for that pre- 
vents us being united to God.” 


1 His 88th birthday was a week later, on Sept. 27. 
2 She became a lay-sister soon afterwards in this convent. 
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On Aug. 17, 1784, he wrote: “I have received your letter and 
hear with pleasure that you are in great measure recovered from 
your cough. I pray to Our Lord and the Madonna to restore you 
altogether, that you may be better able to satisfy your religious 
obligations. However you must always abandon yourself into 
God’s hands, and neither desire nor seek either health or sickness, 
but only that His most holy will may be fulfilled in you perfectly. 
Ask this grace also of the Madonna, and ask it often, and do not 
doubt that she will obtain it for you. But until you find yourself 
perfectly restored to health you must depend on the Mother Abbess ” 
—the Abbess at this time was Dame Brianna Carafa herself—‘“ with 
respect to the choir, the refectory and all; and be sure that in doing 
what the Mother Abbess tells you, you will give pleasure to God. 

“Do not be disquieted, but try always to keep peace of heart. 
Do not forget always to pray for me that I may have a good death, 
being near it, because of my advanced age of eighty-seven years and 
the infirmities which I suffer. J too pray always for you, Reverend 
Sister: | 

In her answer to this she must have told him of some trouble she 
had with a lay-sister, for he answered on Aug. 30: “I learn in your 
most welcome letter of the troubles you mention about the lay- 
sister. I will pray Our Lord to give you patience, and also to give light 
to the lay-sister to amend and become holy.. What are we to do? 
We must suffer some little thing for the love of Jesus Christ. St. 
Philip Neri used to say that the reward of Paradise is not given to 
cowards. To gain this patience, say a prayer to the glorious 
Patriarch St. Joseph, and say three Hazl Marys to the Madonna, 
and be joyful, and avoid melancholy like the plague. No more. 
Recommend me to Our Lord as I do you.” 

Our readers may think in this long life that we have given too 
many letters of the Saint. This is the last. 

“ Nocera de’ Pagani, Dec. 17, 1784. 

“ My most dear Lady Niece, 

“T thank you extremely for the good wishes you have sent me 
for the birthday of Our Lord, and | pray Him to grant the same to 
you, and at the same time to inflame you with His holy love. I 
thank you for the most beautiful sweets you have sent me. 

“Yes, I will pray to Our Lord for your spiritual father, and he 
must also pray for me, and I beg you, Reverend Sister, to do the 
same for me, so miserable. -No more. I bless you, and remain, 
calling myself once more, now, and always, your most humble 
servant and uncle, 

“ Alfonso de’ Liguori.” 
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There were still times on his drives when he was able to relieve 
the poor, or console the sick by the alms he left with them and even 
more by his kind words. But now God deprived him even of this 
consolation, for he was no longer able to take the daily exercise 
which the doctors had prescribed. On Sept. 19 of that same year, 
1784, a severe jolt of the carriage produced a dangerous develop- 
ment of a hernia from which he had been suffering for some time. 
He had to be carried into the house of a charitable woman, and was 
placed on a bed, almost lifeless; but the doctors eventually suc- 
ceeded in so far remedying the effects of the dangerous accident 
that he was able to be transferred to the monastery. But his 
carriage drives were over. The doctors, wishing that he should at 
all costs take the air and have some motion, ordered that he should 
be carried about in a sedan chair. The old man, however, invented 
a thousand pretexts to avoid this new device for prolonging a life 
which he regarded as useless. He obeyed at the Rector’s order, but 
after his first expedition he protested. “What!” he exclaimed, 
pointing to the two men who had been carrying him. “ Must I be 
carried on the shoulders of these poor men? The very thought of 
it yesterday made me get more harm than good from the exercise.” 
He wept with compassion for the poor people whom he was afflicting. 
All attempts to reassure him by representing that the men were 
strong and used to fatigue, and that besides they made their liveli- 
hood in this way were in vain. The sedan chair was abandoned, 
and the doctors were reduced to prescribing that he should be 
wheeled for some time every day up and down the corridors on a 
roller-chair. : 

Horses and carriage were now useless. The accident which had 
nearly killed him procured him at least the satisfaction of being 
able to get rid of these luxuries which had so often disturbed his 
peace. They were immediately sent to Naples to be sold, and 
Alphonsus forwarded with them, on Sept. 24, 1784, the following 
conscientious note for Brother Michael Ilardi, who was to see to the 
selling of the animals: “I do not want to have any scruples about 
the horses I am sending you. You will therefore let intending pur- 
chasers know that one of them suffers in its jaws, and cannot chew 
either straw or oats, and that the other, the older of the two, suffers 
from lunacy, and throws himself on the ground from time to time. 
To make him get up you must pull his ears. Explain all this 
clearly, so that I may be at ease.” The brother loyally carried out 
his commission. One of the bishop’s steeds was sold for four ducats 


(about sixteen shillings), and the other for twenty-one carlins 
MM 
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(7s. 10d.). “Such,” says Tannoia, “was the end of Mgr. Liguori’s 
grand carriage and pair.” 

Alphonsus had now no means of locomotion but his roller chair. 
He used to be wheeled about the corridors several times a day, but 
it-was not long before he objected that a religious has no right to 
take his ease in that way—especially at the expense of a lay-brother 
and a servant who were obliged to weary themselves and lose their 
time with him. He wanted to give up this recreation also, and 
would certainly have done so had not the doctors and Villani pre- 
vented him. Then his charity suggested a further point. He re- 
flected that the noise of the rollers of the chair disturbed the 
silence of the community and distracted his brethren at their studies. 
His mind was not set at rest until he had succeeded in having the 
troublesome rollers covered with leather. At times his chair was 
wheeled outside the cloister, so that he might breathe the fresh air. Cn 
such occasions he was soon surrounded by men and women asking him 
for his blessing. His humility took alarm, and he asked his con- 
fessor whether it was right for him to bless the people. He was 
answered that blessing the people is part of a bishop’s work, and 
ever after he affectionately blessed all comers. Children were 
especially fond of coming to him whenever he made his appearance 
in front of the convent. One day, while the innocent flock were thus 
ranged round his chair, he turned smilingly to his servant, saying : 
“They are like a flock of young sparrows looking at an old owl.” 
He was quite pleased at the comparison he had invented. 

Alphonsus had been deprived of his drives and confined to 
his cell, but God still allowed him to visit his dearest friend, Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament, and to pass long hours with Him both 
morning and afternoon. Alas! the hour was soon to come when this 
too would be forbidden. On the 14th of October, 1784, the last 
day of the novena in honour of St. Teresa which he had followed 
with all the people, he suddenly went into a sort of ecstasy before 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed on the altar. Several times he 
cried out: “O Eternal Love, I love Thee! O Eternal Love, I love 
Thee!” After that his ecstatic transports became very frequent, 
and disturbed the people. Villani tried to persuade him that the 
great heat of the church was injurious to his health, and that it 
would be better if, for the future, he made only short visits. sie: 
he was obliged to forbid him to come down any more. 

The Saint obeyed, but the privation was terrible. Often cane 
the influence of an irresistible attraction he would forget the pro- 
hibition and drag himself. as far as the stairs. After trying in 
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vain to go down he would retire tearfully to his cell. One day he 
had reached the staircase when, seeing a brother approach, he asked 
to be helped down to the church. “ You can make your visit from 
here,’ replied the brother. “ But, my dear brother,’ answered the 
old man with tears in his eyes, “the Blessed Sacrament is not here.” 
“Let us go to the chapel of the Crucifix,” continued the brother, 
thinking to turn him from the idea. “ The Blessed Sacrament is not 
thereseither;,che objected. “Whesbrothers pointed out: to<him that 
there were fifty steps to descend and that he would never be able to 
get to the bottom. He persisted in making the attempt, however, 
and only abandoned it when he was about to drop with exhaustion. 
Then he remembered Villani’s prohibition, and was covered with 
confusion for having been disobedient. 

On another occasion, when he had been taken dace to the court 
to breathe the fresh air, the bell began toring. “ Why are the faithful 
being summoned?” he asked. He was told that it was for Bene- 
GictiomaL, -lhen cartyeme: to-the church,~ he exclaimed joyiyliy: 
This time the brother could not allege the difficulty of getting down 
the steps,-somhe: felltiback son: the* pretext /of:-the; great heat: inthe 
church. ~@ur Lord did net mind:-the heat,” replred the. Saint, and 
he was making an effort to rise when the brother stopped him by 
mentioning Father Villani. “It 1s true, O good Jesus, I am for- 
bidden,” he exclaimed. “It is better keep from Thee through obedi- 
ence than, remain at Thy feet against obedience.” At times he 
would say to the servant. who wheeled him about the corridors: 
“Let us go and visit Jesus Christ.’ “ Remember that you are not 
able to stand,” the brother would answer.” “ But do you know,” he 
would insist,’ that it 1s months since I have visited Jesus Christ! ” 
His desire used to master him and plunge him into such agitation 
that a father would have to be summoned to calm and console him. 

A still more grievous privation was in store for him. Until 
1785 he had been able, in spite of his extreme weakness, to offer the 
holy sacrifice every morning. If he was not allowed to go and 
visit his Master in the church, the friend of his heart at least came 
_ for a moment to the chapel near his cell. But soon a serious illness 
still further diminished his scanty stock of strength and rendered 
his movements more difficult. He began, however, after the attack 
had passed, to celebrate mass again, and the effort was all the more 
severe as he insisted on carrying out all the ceremonies exactly. 
Only with the most painful effort could he succeed in making the 
genuflexions, and there were times when it was feared that he would 
not be able to finish the mass. Father Villani, to his own deep 
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regret, was at last obliged to tell him that it would be better for him 
to abstain from going to the altar, because of the accidents that 
might happen. The holy old man, who saw God’s will in every- 
thing, obeyed his director, and on Friday, November 25, 1785, he 
said mass for the last time.t 

One would need to be inflamed with his love to understand his. 
sufferings at this terrible privation. He envied the lot of those of 
his contemporaries who, more happy than he, still continued to say 
mass every day. Once when a member of the Chinese College came 
to .see him, he asked about his old friend, Father Fatigati. “His 
health remains good,” replied the visitor, “and the Pope has. 
given him permission to say the mass of the Blessed Virgin every 
day.” “How happy he is to be able to offer up the holy sacrifice 
every day,’ he exclaimed. “I have this happiness no longer.” 
Father Garzilli, who was older than Alphonsus but still strong, 
used to celebrate every morning in the chapel which opened into the 
Saint’s cell? The holy Founder, while assisting at this mass, re- 
membered the celestial joys he had so often tasted as he held the 
Sacred Body of Jesus Christ in his hands on that same altar, and 
he would burst into tears at the thought that he would say mass 
never more. Then he would find consolation by making an act of 
resignation: “ Jesus does not wish me to say mass any more—His. 
will be done! ” 

God had thus led His servant step by step to that degree of 
sanctity in which the soul, detached from all creatures, is prepared 
for the heavenly union by complete abandonment of itself to the 
Divine will. From his childhood God had led him by ever in- 
creasing sacrifices towards the highest summit of perfect love, and 
never had Alphonsus refused to correspond with the movements of 
grace. Finally God afflicts his body by sickness and old age and. 
his soul by exiling him from the Congregation he had founded, but 
the Saint pronounces the fa¢ with the same love. God does more— 
He exiles His servant from His temple, makes it impossible for him. 
to approach the altar, separates him from a Friend who is not only 
the half of his soul but for whom he would give his life a thousand | 
times, and Alphonsus clings still closer to his God, and exclaims. 
with more love than ever: “Thou dost not wish me to say mass—/jaz,, 

1 Tannoia (iv. 30) says Friday, Nov. 25, without giving the year, though the other 
events narrated in the chapter belong to the year 1784. But as he speaks circumstantially 
of its being a F'riday when the Saint made this solemn sacrifice of offering mass for the last 
time, and as the 25th of November in 1784 fell on a Thursday, and on a Friday in 1785, ~ 
the year seems to be 1785. 


2 Our readers may remember the vocation of this father, in Jan. 1746, and the Saint’s: 
prophecy that he would live to a great-age.  v. vol. L., p. 282. 
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let Thy adorable will be done!” Where now will he find his God, 
cut off as he is from the temple and the altar? There is a sanctuary 
in our hearts where the Lord is pleased to dwell. ‘Here He remains 
by His grace and lavishes His favours on truly detached souls. 
Of this interior temple St. Paul speaks when he says: You are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God (Col. iii. 3). Thus in the 
silence and obscurity of his little cell Alphonsus, during the two 
last years of his life, presents the sublime sight of a man dead to 
himself and living only for God. 

By dint of mortification he had succeeded, if not in absolutely 
killing corrupt nature, at least in scarcely allowing it to show a 
sign of life. For example, man naturally loves possessions, but 
Alphonsus loved poverty more than a miser does his hoard. One 
day he was wheeled in his chair into the library where there was a 
harpsichord. “That is your own harpsichord,’ he was told; “the 


one Don Hercules gave you.” “ My own harpsichord! ” he repeated, 
“nothing here belongs to me; it was not given to me, but to the 
community.” Father Villani, in consideration of his episcopal 


dignity, and the visitors who came to see him, made him use a 
silver fork, but he did his best to get rid of it. “This fork is very 
anconvenient,”’ he said to his servant Alexis; “it will not stick into 
things. You must give me an iron one like those used by the com- 
munity; they are really excellent.” Alexis at last, to please him, 
got him an iron one. He was delighted with the change until the 
stern Villani made the silver fork reappear on the scene. 

He would not willingly accept any food except that used by the 
community. “I am poor,” he said, “and I must eat a poor man’s 
food.” So rigid was he on this point that even when he was ill 
Brother Francis Antony and Alexis had to use all their ingenuity 
to give him better food without his knowing it. On Oct. 25, 1786, 
a mullet had been cooked for him to tempt his weak appetite. 
“What is this?” he asked. “ Fish,’ replied Alexis. “But what 
fish >” he persisted. Alexis said nothing, and the bishop sat looking 
at his plate without daring to touch it. “Tell him that it is a 
mullet,” suggested one of the fathers, “and he will eat with more 
appetite.” But it was just the contrary. At the very mention of 
mullet, he exclaimed: “Is that a dish for a poor man? Take it 
away.” Alexis took off the fish to the kitchen where he cut it into 
small pieces, seasoned it with vinegar, and served it up as another 
dish, but the old man saw through the device. But if his scruples 
went too far he could always be recalled at the mere mention of 
obedience. | 
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He was as dead to all satisfaction of the senses as he was to the 
spirit of ownership. He gave his body what was barely necessary 
for its subsistence and no more. Although dispensed from ab- 
stinence by order of his doctors, he always found a pretext for not 
eating meat on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. One day 
he was given some chicken for dinner. Thinking that the day was 
Wednesday he discovered that chicken was bad for his digestion. 
The brother insisting that he should eat it, Alphonsus remarked : 
“You know well that to-day 1s Wednesday, and that I wear the 
scapular.” “You are mistaken,’ retorted the brother; “this is 
Tuesday.” Then the old man found that the chicken was not so 
indigestible after all. It would not indeed be surprising if the 
Saint had suffered severely from indigestion, seeing that he had lost 
all his teeth as far back as 1762, and that dentistry in his day had 
not yet found means of replacing them. But that makes the Saint’s 
abnegation all the greater. 

He would never touch the first fruits of the season. Even when 
an octogenarian he used to leave on the table fruit served for the 
first time in the year. The grapes, he pretended, were still green, the 
cherries unripe, in fact all new fruit was bad for him. Not only did 
he abstain from everything that pleased the taste, but even in ex- 
treme old age he continued to season his dishes with bitter herbs. 
For some time he was in the habit of taking a little wine at night 
to help him to sleep, but in his last years he determined to dispense 
with it altogether. “A little water,’ he said, “is the best drink in 
the world.” | 

Weak as he was through illness and old age he complained con- 
tinually to his director that he was being forced to lead an easy and 
unmortified life. “I have ceased to do penance,” he used to say 
with deep sadness. “It is not thus that the Saints lived.’ Now 
that he was no longer able to use the discipline and iron chains as 
in former days, he devised a still more painful means for afflicting 
his body. This was to remain motionless in his chair from morning 
till night. The servant one day seeing him in a very uncomfortable 
position, said: “Straighten yourself a little, Monsignore, you are 
in a very uncomfortable position.” “It is no use for me to 
straighten myself,” he answered with a smile, “I am crooked any 
way.” This immobility made him look like a statue instead of a 
living body. This heroic penance, which was observed by many wit- 
nesses, he practised for many years. 

He had triumphed over the passions of the soul as well as over 
the senses of the body. No one could see in him the slightest motion 
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of self-love. Humility—his favourite virtue—increased in him as he 
drew near the end of his life. He had but one desire—to hide him- 
self and be forgotten. The numerous cures obtained through his 
intercession had gained for him a name for having powers of heal- 
ing. Once when a number of sick persons presented themselves be- 
fore him to beg him to cure them, he said with a smile: “Do you 
not see that I am only a poor cripple myself and good for nothing ? 
Why, if I could work miracles, should I not cure myself?” 

Nor was it enough for him to shun the esteem and consideration 
of others; he heartily despised himself. Although he had never com- 
mitted a venial sin with full deliberation, he regarded himself as 
the most guilty of sinners and never ceased to tremble at the 
thought of the judgements of God. When he was a very old man 
a Conventual father recently ordained, came to him one day to 
recommend himself to the Saint’s prayers. “Pray for me also,” 
Alphonsus answered, “for I am about to make the great passage 
between time and eternity, and to stand before the judgement seat 
of God.” He uttered the words with such an expression of fear 
that the religious and his companion said to each other, terror- 
stricken, as they made their way back to the monastery: “If this 
holy bishop trembles in that way, how will it be with us?” 

His humility produced in him a deep feeling of dependence on 
his superiors—a veritable passion for obedience. Even though he 
was Bishop, Rector Major, octogenarian, and invalid at the same 
time, he wished to depend on the local Rector for every one of his 
actions. When the latter happened to be absent he used to send the 
brother to ask the father minister for the permission he needed. 
’ He obeyed everyone—including his two servants who, by invoking 
obedience, could always make him submissive. Father Mazzini, the 
Rector of the house, seeing that he fatigued himself excessively by 
his devotions, had advised him not to burden himself too much 
with vocal prayers. “On July 31, 1785,” relates Alexis, “ feeling an 
inclination to pray for the souls in Purgatory, he said to me: ‘Go 
to the Father Rector and ask him if I may have permission to say 
all the Patevs and Aves I like for the souls in Purgatory, but tell 
him that I wish to say a great number; and until he had Mazzini’s 
answer he would not begin. 

He accepted with the most perfect submission infirmities, pains, 
and sufferings—nay, he thanked God for sending them to him. 
One day, in a conversation with Villani, he failed to hear some- 
thing the latter had said. “It cannot be helped,’ he remarked with 
a smile; “in addition to my other miseries God has gratified me 
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with the gift of deafness—blessed be His name for ever!” On 
another occasion, when unable to read a passage of Scripture, he 
observed: “ When a man becomes old he loses his hearing, he loses 
his sight, and since God wishes it so there is no cure but patience.” 
He suffered like the Patriarch Job, both in body and, as we shall see, 
m soul, yet like him his exclamation was: The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord; “The 
first time I saw him,” says Father Falcone, “he was going to lie 
down for the afternoon szesta. Although supported by his servant 
Alexis, it was with the greatest difficulty that he dragged himself 
to his bed. Moved with compassion at the way he was suffering I 
wished to take him up in my arms: ‘Let him have a little move- 
ment, said Alexis, ‘the doctors have recommended it. I stood 
there by his side admiring the patience with which he bore his pain- 
ful infirmities. With every step he took, I could hear him thanking 
God for the sufferings He was sending him, and expressing his 
readiness to suffer more still if such were God’s good pleasure. His 
heroic patience drew tears from my eyes.” 

Thus dead to himself, to the life of the senses, to the life of 
the passions, to all creatures, the Saint concentrated all his faculties 
in the interior sanctuary, lived alone with God, his treasure, his 
love, the one object of his soul’s aspirations. Towards God were 
turned his thoughts, affections, and all the acts of his heart. “ Dur- 
ing these latter years,’ says Tannoia, “his aspirations towards God 
were so frequent that his days consisted of one act of love which 
lasted from morning till night.” Indeed the exercises of the rule 
which he performed with the most scrupulous fidelity, his pro- 
longed meditations, his spiritual reading of the lives of the seraphic 
Teresa and the equally seraphic St. Francis de Sales, in which he 
delighted at this time, the recitation of the rosary, his private 
prayers, the Stations of the Cross—all these followed one another in 
such close succession that he did not rob God of a single moment of 
his time. When forced by suffering to remain inactive in his bed 
or in his chair, ejaculatory prayers were continually escaping from 
his heart, as the flame issues from a furnace. 

One may judge of the frequency, or rather of the continuity, of 
these acts from those which he never omitted before going to sleep. 
He had them written down by Brother Francis Antony in 1784, so 
as to be able to have them at hand in case his memory failed him. 
They are as follows in the order dictated by himself: “ Ten acts of 
love, ten acts of confidence, ten acts of contrition, ten acts of 


-1 Jobi., 21.. 
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conformity to the will of God, ten acts of love for Jesus Christ, ten acts 

of love for the Madonna, ten acts of love for the Blessed Sacrament, 
ten acts of confidence in Mary, ten acts of resignation in suffering, 
ten acts of abandonment to Jesus and Mary, ten prayers to do the 
will of God.” * When he had thus united his heart with the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary, his body slept, but not his soul. Even 
his dreams were concerned with the objects of his love, and he used 
to repeat over and over again during his sleep his most cherished 
aspirations: “ How beautiful thou art, O Mary. O my Jesus, how 
ravishing is Thy loveliness!” he was heard to exclaim one day. 
On another occasion a father, entering the Saint’s room at night, 
heard him murmuring in his sleep: “ Even though everything should 
perish, I wish to please God.” 

These acts of filial love for Jesus and Mary were performed by 
him with an intensity of fervour which moved all who were wit- 
nesses of it. At the consecration of the mass he always fell on his 
knees, although it was impossible for him to rise again without 
being helped. After communion he ceased to be master. of himself. 
He frequently went into ecstasy, while exclamations he could not 
suppress came from his heart: “ My love, my God, I love Thee! ” 
he would repeat, “O Mary, love Him for me!” During the day 
his eyes were for ever turning toward a picture of Jesus crucified, 
which hung on the wall of his cell. He used to contemplate it 
lovingly, meditate on the sufferings of Jesus, and feel that he would 
willingly give his life for the God who had given His life for him. 
Up to the age of eighty-eight he never omitted to make the Stations 
of the Cross, and when at last his failing strength did not permit 
him to make the round of the corridor where the stations were, he 
continued to follow them in spirit before his crucifix. 3 

It is characteristic of love so to unite souls as to make them in a 
manner identical with one another. Those who love Jesus have 
the thoughts of Jesus in their hearts. One day (it was on July 8, 
1785), the Saint, on awaking, called Brother Francis Antony and 
dictated to him the following act of love: “I rejoice in all the joy 
that Jesus feels in His Church, in souls, in the glory of His Father— 
in short, in all the acts of love that rejoice His Sacred Heart.” He 
formed the intention of renewing this act every time he recited the 


1 God leads souls in different ways and the same soul in different ways at different 
times. Extremes meet and those gifted with high contemplation may like beginners 
find themselves best united to God by repeating vocal prayers, but repeating them ina 
very different way. For those in the mid-journey of the spiritual life the multiplication of 
vocal prayers—apart from those commanded by obedience, such as the Divine Office, the 
rosary, and the like—is not as a rule advisable. 
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Ave Maria, and he had it written down that he might be reminded 
of it if illness ever obscured his mind.” ? 

Finally, the thought of Jesus Christ sometimes produced in 
him that spiritual jubilation which resembles the joy of the Blessed. 
On the Wednesday of Holy Week, 1786, while left alone in his 


cell he was heard from outside to exclaim: “ To-morrow is the 
feast of the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ!” Ten times at least 
he repeated the exclamation with increasing joyfulness. “I called 


Brother Francis Antony,” relates Alexis, “and told him what 
Monsignore was saying. The brother entered the cell gently and 
found the servant of God in a sort of exaltation, as though uncon- 
scious of all around him, repeating the words:over and over again. 
‘Indeed,’ said the brother, ‘to-morrow is Maundy Thursday—the 
day on which 1s celebrated the first consecration of the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ.” The Servant of God, sone that he was not 
alone, became silent and calm.” 

During his latter years his love for the Blessed Virgin grew more 
ardent than ever. He could not hear the bell, but he asked that he 
should always be told when it rang for the Angelus, and then he 
would throw himself. on his knees. The rosary had always been a 
very special devotion with him, and he recited it with Brother 
Francis or Alexis, while they wheeled him up and down the cor- 
ridors. Now and then he used to have discussions with them— 
sometimes because the intention had been omitted, and at others 
because the order of the mysteries had been inverted. On day he 
was led to table before the tenth mystery had been finished. “ Just 
a moment, my dear brother,” he said, “ remember that one Ave Maria 
is worth all the dinners in the world.’ On another occasion there 
was some doubt as to whether the rosary had been said or not: 
The brother thought it had been said: “ You think, you think,” 
said Alphonsus, “but are you sure? Do you not know that my 
salvation may depend on this devotion?” One day he was plunged 
in a deep lethargy from which he could not be roused until some- 
body thought of saying: “ Monsignore, we have to say the rosary 
yet.” At the sound of the word rosary he opened his eyes and 
began the prayer. 

The Wednesday abstinence in nono of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel was sacred with him. On Saturday, too, until the age of 
eighty-six, he abstained from drink of every kind both at table and 
between meals. The doctors had ordered him to take a cup of 
chocolate every evening, but he made Saturday an exception. 


1 A note made by Father Corsano. 
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He had boundless confidence in Our Lady and was full of the 
desire to inspire everyone with the same. For this end he used to ex- 
hort all to visit the shrines of the Madonna, to recite the rosary, 
and to fast in her honour on Saturday and on the vigils of her 
feasts. “ Be devout to the Blessed Virgin,’ he used to say, “and she 
will save you.” <A young cleric, who was about to set out for the 
noviciate, went to him three times to ask for his blessing, and three 
times he received from him the same advice: “If you wish to per- 
severe, recommend yourself without ceasing to the Blessed 
Virgin.” “If all who come to visit me,” he said one day, “ were to 
let me persuade them to have devotion to the Madonna, this alone 
would. suffice to save them.” One of his greatest consolations in 
his solitude was the memory of what he had done to promote con- 
fidence in Mary. One day’ Brother Francis Antony read a passage 
on the Blessed Virgin to him: “ What book is that?” he asked. “It 
is your book on the Glories of Mary,’ replied the brother. “O 
my Jesus,’ he exclaimed with deep feeling, “how I thank Thee for 
having made me compose that book in honour of Thy Mother. Oh! 
how sweet it is at the hour of death to think that I have been able 
to do something to inspire devotion to Thy Mother in men’s hearts !” 
_ The nearer he approached to the harbour the more confidently 
did he invoke the protection of his Queen in every trouble that 
assailed him. On another occasion’ he called Brother Francis Antony 
and said: “My head is confused to-day—read the chapter in the 
Glories of Mary on our hope of being saved through the intercession 
of the Madonna.” He listened to the reading with devout attention 
and his brow cleared. “My dearest Mother,’ he said when it was 
finished, “I am old and I can no longer speak of your glories, but grant 
at least that I may always have someone to speak to me about you.” 
The fathers, knowing where his heart was, often made it a point to 
talk to him on his favourite subject. One day the subject happened 
to be Our Lady of Consolation, whose shrine was at Iliceto. He 
was reminded that he had preached a thousand times before her 
altar exhorting the people to love her and invoke her interces- 
sion. He was much moved at the thought; and exclaimed: “O my 
Mother, goodbye, goodbye, till we meet in Paradise. For there, 
through the merits of your Son and your powerful intercession, I 
_ hope soon to arrive, to rest eternally at your feet and to bless you for 
ever!” 

The reports from the outside world which reached him in his cell 
from time to time, instead of being an obstacle to his union with God, 


Y Oct. 25, 1784. 2 July 15, 1784. 
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rather served to strengthen it. Seeing only God in all things he 
grieved or rejoiced according as events would offend or glorify his 
Master. Mention was sometimes made of the differences between the 
Pope and the Bourbon Courts: “Poor Pope!” he would say with 
emotion. “ Always afflicted, always saddened by his children! Let 
us pray God to restore harmony between the Vicar of Christ and the ~ 
Catholic powers.” If he heard of the progress of the Jansenists he 
fell into profound sadness: “ Alas, for the Blood of Jesus Christ,” 
he used to say, “ despised and trampled under foot by Christians, 
nay, by priests, under the pretence of re-establishing the purity of 
‘doctrine and the fervour of apostolic times! Judas betrayed Our 
Lord with a kiss, and it is by this that He 1s being betrayed to- 
day!” But the triumph of irreligion and the ever-growing dis- 
orders in the city of Naples disturbed him so much that Father 
Villani was obliged to forbid the fathers to speak about these 
‘subjects. 

On the other hand, any news in favour of religion, the sal- 
vation of souls, and the glory of God, thrilled him with joy. “ When 
he heard,” says Tannoia (iv., 30), “that the Society of Jesus was 
established in White Russia, and under the King of Prussia, he was 
never weary of thanking God and praising the piety of the Empress 
Catherine.’ ‘They say that the fathers are schismatics, he exclaimed, 
‘but they speak at random. I know that the Pope recognises them 
as members of the Church and protects them. Let us pray to God 
for these holy religious, because their Institute 1s a work of the 
greatest benefit to souls and of support to the Church. What is all 
this talk about schismatics? The voice of God was in Pafga 
Ganganelli, who wished them to be humbled, and the voice of God 1s 
in Pio Sexto, who protects them. It is God who kills and brings 
to life. Let us pray to Him that He may not fail to bless them.” 

Again, on hearing that there was hope of an understanding being 
reached between the courts of Rome and Naples, he could not suff- 
ciently express his satisfaction, especially at the thought that the 
vacant sees would now-be filled ‘“ When shepherds are few,’ he 
said, “the sheep become scattered and the wolf devours them. 
Souls are being lost because there is no one to look after them. 
‘This has made me weep for a long time before God.” 


1 This great Queen, by birth a minor German Princess, by character and opportunity 
one of the greatest rulers Russia has known, is rather noted in history for her vigour than 
her piety. She began to reign in 1762, and died Nov. 17, 1796, in her 68th year. 

2 They were not however filled till ten years after his death. The Neapolitan govern- 
‘ment refused to give the exequatur to the Pope’s appointments, till at last in 1797 there 
were 28 sees vacant. 
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On another occasion Don Joseph di Mauro, one of the architects of 
the royal palace, came to see him and pay his respects. Alphonsus 
asked him whether the theatres were much frequented, and whether 
his nephew, Joseph de’ Liguori went to them. “ Monsignore,” 
answered the discreet di Mauro, who was not going to tell tales, 
“You know that such is the fashion.” After some time the Saint 
Bokedveaveriy,. sand are the= chapels: drequented > (@. Vol..1.,.p. 51); 
“Yes,” said Don Joseph, “ you could not believe the good they do,. 
and how many poor men go to them. We have saints even among 
the coachmen.” “ Monsignore was lying on his bed,” says Tannoia, 
(iv., 32), “ like a corpse, but when he heard of the holy coachmen he 
cried out joyfully, ‘Holy coachmen in Naples! Gloria Patri!’ So 
saying, as if shot from a cross-bow he was raised a palm or more in 
the air. Signor Mauro attests that he repeated three times: ‘ Holy 
coachmenin Naples! Gloria Patri!’ and three times was seized with 
the same rapture. Such was his emotion that he did not sleep that 
night, and, calling his servant and then the brothers, he kept repeat-. 
ing: ‘What do you think? Holy coachmen in Naples! You heard 
Don Joseph. -Glorza Pairz!~ Holy~coachmen in: Naples!” Thus 
that great intellect which had done so much work for God, even in. 
its return towards the innocence and simplicity of a little child, had 
only one joy, the love of God, and only one preoccupation that 
others should love Him also. , 

After all the violent storms which Alphonsus had weathered he 
was now sailing quietly, as it seemed, into the harbour of eternal 
rest, when a tempest more furious than any which had preceded it, 
suddenly drove his bark back into the boiling seas, and overwhelmed 
his soul with the breakers till he seemed as if about to sink into the 
abyss. 
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CELA Pie Rye ae 
The Night of the Soul.—1784-1785. 


OD fashions His Saints as the sculptor deals with his material. 
Out of a block of marble the sculptor by his chisel and 
hammer makes a beautiful statue; in the same way God, by trial 
after trial, makes out of a son of Adam an image of His Divine 
Son. The artist may allow the first rough work to be done by an 
apprentice, reserving its completion to the finishing touches of his 
own genius. Thus too God forms His great Saints by employing 
natural agents at first—the temptations of human nature, sickness, 
labour, and the persecutions of men. ‘Then, when the soul already 
purified bears on it the impress of the Crucified, the Divine Artist, 
by means of superhuman afflictions and graces proportioned to them, 
completes with His own hand the likeness of His Divine Son in the 
Saint, and so makes him the object of His complacency for ever. 
We have now to describe this supernatural operation of God in the 
soul of Alphonsus. 

The great trial began during the year 1784 and lasted until the 
end of the year 1785. To form some idea of the martyrdom which 
Alphonsus suffered in the course of those eighteen months, it must 
be borne in mind that the old man of eighty-seven had had all his 
life but one love—the love of His God, and one fear—the fear of 
losing Him. For God he had left all, sacrificed all; for God, for 
His glory, for His Church, for the salvation of sinners ransomed 
by the death of Jesus he had worked all his days without losing 
a moment of his time; for God he had mortified his senses, endured 
all the fatigues of a laborious apostolate, suffered patiently cruel 
persecutions—even the grief of being made an outcast from his 
own Congregation. All this had made a thousand wounds in his 
heart, but still in the little cell to which he was now confined, he 
possessed one treasure of which no created being could deprive him 
—he still had his God, the Friend who had consoled him in all his 
sorrows, and often drawn him to Himself in the sweetest ecstasies. 
With Jesus there was no loneliness for him, and his very cell became 
Paradise. 
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But the Paradise suddenly disappeared, just as Eden disappeared 
after the first sin. God, the light of his soul, ceased to shine in it. 
A night more dismal than that of the tomb gathered around the 
poor solitary. He saw himself abandoned by all, abandoned by 
God, and standing on the brink of hell. When he looked back on 
the past he could see nothing in it but sin. All his labours, all his 
good works, were but spoiled fruit from which God turned with 
disgust. His conscience, tormented from morning till-night by 
scruples, the plaything of illusions of all kinds, made heinous sins 
of his simplest and even of his holiest actions. The great moralist, 
who had given his advice with perfect clearness and discernment on 
innumerable cases of conscience, who had directed thousands of 
Christian souls in the way of perfection, reassured sinners by re- 
minding them of the infinite mercies of God, consoled so many 
hearts that were a prey to anxiety, was now groping in the dark, 
trembling like a blind man who knows that he is near an abyss, in- 
capable of taking a single step forward without the assistance of 
another. 

In this anxious and desolate state he no longer ventured to re- 
ceive holy communion.~ His love for Jesus Christ drew him to the 
altar, but fear kept him from daring to receive the Sacred Host. 
One morning Father Garzill1 was about to give him communion, 
and had begun the words: Corpus Domini nostn Jesu Christi, when 
he saw the old man make a movement as if he were about to draw 
back. “ Monsignore,” he said, “do not keep Jesus Christ waiting at 
the door.” Several times Villani’s intervention was necessary to 
make him triumph over his terrors. On one day of great agitation 
he continued irresolute until midday, when the cloud which hung 
over his soul suddenly melted, and he exclaimed with tears: “ Give 
me Jesus Christ!” On another occasion he could not make up his 
mind to communicate, imagining that his soul was full of sin. 
Villani succeeded in calming him, and his heart became so kindled 
with desire to receive Our Lord that communion had to be brought 
to him immediately. The moments seemed to be ages. “ When wilt 
Thou come?” he repeated ; “ when wilt Thou come, O my Jesus?” 

Accustomed as he was to pour forth his heart into the heart of 
God, naturally he had recourse in his anguish to the relief which 
prayer affords, but he felt as if an insurmountable barrier rose up 
between him and God. “I turn to God,” he said one day, “ but to 
every word I utter an interior voice answers that God repulses me. 
I cry out: ‘My Jesus, I love Thee!’ and the voice answers: ‘It is 
a lie?” The darkness deepened until he felt that God had aban- 
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doned him and heaven was lost for ever. At such moments of un- 
speakable suffering he would fix his tearful eyes on the crucifix, and 
exclaim: “O my Jesus, shall I then never have the happiness of 
loving Thee eternally?” Then, turning to the Madonna, he would 
say: “O my Mother, why may I not love you in eternity?” And 
he would answer his own question: “I have trampled on all my 
obligations—I do not say mass, I do not say my office, I do not per- 
form a single good work; my senses are in revolt, I eat like a 
wolf. I cannot understand how God continues to bear with me.” 
Then, overwhelmed with anguish, he would cry out: “No, no, my 
Jesus, do not permit me to be lost! Do not send me into hell, O 
Lord, for in hell they cannot love Thee. Chastise me as I deserve, 
but do not cast me from Thy’ face.” 

In obedience he found his only comfort. Incapable of judging 
for himself he accepted blindly the ‘decisions of his director or of 
any other priest, in spite of the reasons to the contrary which the 
tempter put into his mind, to drive him to despair. “My mind does 
not wish to obey,” he used to say; but he added: “Lord, grant me 
strength to conquer myself and to submit—I do not want to contra- 
dict, or to rely on my own judgement.’ And obedience always. 
triumphed. 

But now the most terrible temptations against all the virtues were 
added to the scruples which already made life to him a burden - 
almost too grievous to be borne. God permitted the demon to 
measure forces with the aged Saint in order to show the fallen angel 
that all his intellect and all his lying wonders were of no avail 
against a will strengthened by grace from on high From that 
time forth the evil spirit never ceased to assail him, ever hoping to 
conquer his resistance and drag him to the abyss. “I was terrified 
by the temptations he had to suffer,’ says Father Mazzini, “and 
thrilled by his courage in surmounting them.” The witnesses at 
the process.of beatification who lived in Pagani at the time, cannot 
find expressions sufficiently strong to describe this supreme conflict.” 
“Like gold cast into the crucible,” says Father Caprioli, “the 
Servant of God had to undergo horrible temptations. Many a time 
I have seen him weep like a child; I have heard him utter piercing 
cries, and implore help piteously against the enemy.” 

“ There were times,’ adds Father Cajone, “ when the violence of 
temptation and the interior desolation which afflicted him not only 
drew tears from his eyes, but actually made him faint away. Yet 
he never lost his trust in the power and goodness of God.” “One 
day,” relates Father Nigro, “he was so shaken by the storm of 
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temptations and desolations that his whole frame trembled. ‘Lord, 
Lord!’ he exclaimed in tones that pierced: my heart, ‘help me, come 
to Vie. aide brother, PY rancis Antony, «Romito, *too; sin: his 
evidence at the process, says: “I remember very well that one day 
he was in terrible anguish from scruples, so that it filled me with 
compassion. Wishing to quiet him I said: ‘ Monsignore, stop, be 
quiet ; you must be quiet, or you will die mad, and what would the 
world say if Monsignore de’ Liguori were to die mad? Would that 
be a good thing?’ But he only said to me gently: ‘ Brother, and 
if God wishes me to die mad, what have you to say against it.” 
Surely we have here the climax of trial, and at the same time the 
perfection of resignation. 

When we consider the character of these temptations as de- 
scribed by Fathers Villani, Tannoia, Corrado, and Mazzini, our 
soul is filled with terror, and we think involuntarily of St. Hilary, 
St. Antony, and the other Saints who had to struggle against the 
spirits of the abyss. 

Alphonsus had always a very lively faith in the mysteries of 
religion. He seemed almost to see Jesus hidden behind the veil. 
His intimate communications with God, his ecstasies, had made him 
penetrate far into the supernatural world. We have seen in his 
writings the earnest conviction with which he defended the Church 
of God and her infallible authority against heretics. But, as 
Mazzini says, during this period of darkness there was not a single 
mystery against which he was not tempted. Doubts assailed him on 
every one of the truths of the creed, and as his obscured conscience 
no longer distinguished between temptation and consent he felt that 
faith was dying out in his soul. Then he used to cling desperately 
to the truth, multiplying acts of faith, and exclaiming fervently: 
“T believe, O Lord—yes; I do believe, and I wish to live and die a 
child of the Church.” 

But the demon presented himself to him-under fantastic forms to- 
strengthen the temptation. One day, after a violent assault, 
Alphonsus sent in all haste for Father Corrado, and told him,. 
trembling with terror: “A man has come into my cell. He heaped 
reproaches on me in the harshest and bitterest tones, telling me in 
particular that I have no faith, and that for this reason I am 
damned.” “Do you believe,” Corrado asked him, “all that God has 
revealed to His Church, and all that the Church teaches us?” 
“ Certainly, I believe,” he answered, “and I am ready to give my life 
for my faith.” “Do you hope for eternal life through the merits. 
of Jesus Christ?” the father continued. The old man regained his. 

NN 
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calm and replied: “I gave no credence to the words of that accursed 
one, nor, permitted doubt’to enter my soul. I believe all the Holy 
Church teaches me, and I hope to be saved by the merits of Jesus 
Christ and by the help of the most Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

The Saint’s profound humility was especially exasperating to the 
evil spirit, who endeavoured in every possible way to make him 
yield to a sentiment of pride. One day he appeared to the old man 
under the guise of a Neapolitan missionary, and entered into a long 
discourse about Alphonsus’ works. “ The learned,” he said, “ are 
never tired of praising your works and admiring the wonderful 
fruits of salvation which they are producing all over the world.” 
The aged Saint, unmoved by this praise, said humbly to the false 
missionary: “I have done what I could, but if there is anything 
good in my works I owe it to God.” “Of course,’ resumed the 
tempter, “but the fact remains that they are your works, and that 
consequently you are the author of the immense amount of good 
which they are doing.” At these words Alphonsus felt the sweet 
poison of self-love alluring him to drink, but he turned at once to 
God, humbling himself profoundly, making at the same time the 
sign of the cross. At this holy sign the demon disappeared. 

The impure spirit came next. From his earliest years the Saint, 
even in the midst of the world, had walked uprightly before God. 
A pure boyhood had been followed by a spotless manhood and an 
immaculate old age. He was now eighty-eight, and broken down 
by labour and suffering, yet for more than a year he knew the fear- 
ful power of Satan over the senses and the imagination. He was so 
terribly tempted that he used to weep and cry out: “My Jesus, let 
me die rather than offend Thee! O Mary, if you do not come to 
my aid, I shall become worse than Judas.” On such occasions he 
would call for the assistance of Fathers Villani and Mazzini, 
dragging himself to their rooms, or appealing to the first priest he 
met when he-could not find either of his confessors. Often in the 
middle of a sleepless night, when beset by horrible thoughts, he 
sent for one of the fathers to defend him against the violence of the 
wicked spirit. 

Some of Father Mazzini’s depositions at the process of beatifica- 
tion on the subject of the diabolical apparitions which tormented 
him at this period are truly frightful, and justify only too well the 
Saint’s terrors. One day, while he was thus violently tempted, the 
demon presented himself in his cell under the form of a priest in | 
whom Alphonsus placed great confidence. The Saint asked his 
help in the terrible struggles he was undergoing. “ But why,” said 
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the impure spirit, “do you resist what is only natural? I myself 
have similar temptations. The only means of getting rid of these 
temptations is to give way to them.” The Saint was overwhelmed 
with horror, and cried out: “Jesus! Mary!” nearly throwing him- 
self out of his chair, while the tempter took to flight. 

Sometimes, too, hell actually used violence to compass its ends. 
“ After one of these assaults,” relates Mazzini, “the holy old man 
sent for me in all haste to hear his confession, saying that he was 
almost dying. I ran to his chamber in great agitation, and found 
him half dead. J endeavoured to rouse him, and when he was able 
to speak he told me that he had been a prey to a frightful assault, 
and that an invisible force had physically seized hold of him, and 
that his struggle to resist had almost killed him. I asked him if he 
had in any way ccnsented to this fearful temptation. He replied 
that he had employed all his energy to resist, striving not to consent 
to the least thought against purity, and never ceasing to repeat: ‘My 
Jesus, I do not wish to offend Thee—grant me the grace to resist; let 
me die, O my God, but do not let me commit sin. Mary, my Mother, 
help me. I consoled him as best I could,’ Mazzini adds, “and I 
assured him that, instead of offending God, he had won great merit 
by triumphing over his enemy. I blessed him and he recovered his 
peace.” : 

But Satan had still other artifices,.~ “One day after dinner,” 
says his servant Alexis, “ during the time of siesta, I heard him call 
me ina loud voice. His face was flushed and he was trembling all 
over. ‘Go and shut the hall door, he said; ‘ women are getting into 


the house, one has just entered my room. ‘It is impossible,’ I 
answered, ‘the outer door is shut, and even the outer gate, as it is 
siesta time, and Brother Leonard has the key. ‘I assure you, he 


answered, ‘that a woman has come into my cell. How could a 
woman have possibly entered, I rejoined, seeing that every entrance 
is closed at this hour?’ The Saint then understood that it was 
another diabolical illusion”. 

The demon, thus discomfited, took advantage of Alphonsus’ 
great delicacy of conscience; and the thick darkness in which he 
was plunged, to try and drive him to despair. The aged Saint be- 
held himself covered with iniquities. He had abandoned God, and 
now God had abandoned him. The only thing which could con- 
sole him were texts from Holy Scripture. One day while the words 
of reprobation were ringing in his ears, Father Villani quoted for 
him the words of Ezechiel (xviii, 23): Js 2¢ my will that a sinner 
should die, saith the Lord God, and not that he should be converted 
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from his ways and live? “O my God,” he exclaimed with emotion, 
“how often have I quoted these words to others, and now I forget 
them myself!” 

“Of the occurrences which came under my own notice during 
these years of tribulation,’ says Mazzini, “I will relate the fol- 
lowing: —On one occasion Alexis sent for me in all haste. ‘I ran 
to the cell of the Servant of God and found him in such a state of. 
terror that I thought his last hour had come. After some consoling 
words, I said gently: ‘Tell me what has happened, Monsignore, to 
excite you so much?” He summoned up a little strength to tell me 
that an unknown gentleman had been to see him, and had angrily 
reproached him for having spent his life in offending God, saying 
these terrible words as he took his leave: “ You are damned, and 
there is no hope of salvation for you. Your books are full of errors 
against the Church, the Pope, and all the truths of faith. More-. 
over, your criminal pride stands out in every page of them. ‘ But, I 
asked him, ‘did you consent to these diabolical suggestions to 
despair?’ ‘No, no,’ he answered, ‘God gave me strength to resist. 
I replied that in spite of my sins I hope to be saved, not by trusting 
to my works, but by the merits of Jesus Christ’ And he repeated 
in my presence with touching fervour the acts he had opposed to 
the denunciations of the supposed visitor. I consoled him and told 
him to banish from his mind the memory of these temptations.” 

“On another occasion he told me that a priest had come to him 
and told him that all his words, actions, and writings were so many 
sins in the sight of God, adding in menacing tones: ‘ You are cer- 
tainly damned, and there is no hope for you. .‘Who was the 
priest >”? I asked, ‘Do you know him? He said not. I told him 
that it was evidently the evil spirit in visible form who had come 
to put thoughts of despair into his head. ‘Did you consent to these 
thoughts, I said, ‘or resist them?’ He told me that he had made 
acts of confidence in the mercy of God and in the intercession of. 
the Blessed Virgin, with all the fervour of which he was capable. 
He repeated the acts for me with so much tenderness that I was 
deeply moved. He told me also that during the temptations he 
fixed his glance on the crucifix on the wall, but that when the trial 
was its worst a veil came over his eyes so that he could not perceive 
the image of Our Saviour. I assured him once more that in all this 
there was not even the shadow of sin, that he had triumphed over 
Satan, and given great pleasure to God. These words consoled 
him, and I was about to leave him when he begged me to remain. 
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“Padre mio, he said, ‘do not leave me alone: You see that the 
evil spirit is determined to try to cast me into despair. ” 

‘These examples show the means he employed to resist the assaults 
of the enemy. He invoked Jesus and Mary as long as he had 
strength to do so, and when he found that his corporal strength was 
failing, and that he was no longer able to make aspirations himself, 
he sent for one of the fathers to help him. “One day during one 
of these crises of despair,’ says Father Deodato Criscuoli, “he 
uttered a loud cry. Villani went to his room and succeeded in 
calming him. But the temptation returning, he cried out again 
louder than before. This time Mazzini went, and he too managed 
to restore his peace. Some time later he cried a third time. I ran to 
his cell and found him stretched on his bed. ‘My God, he was 
saying, ‘why must I lose Thee? Why am I to be deprived of. the 
sight of Thee for all eternity?’ I went gently to him and begged 
him to say with me. . . . ‘With you,’ he asked, interrupting me. 
‘But who are you?’ “I am Father Criscuoli, I said. ‘What am I 
to say?’ he answered. ‘ Monsignore, I said, ‘look at the crucifix, 
and say with me: Jz te Domine speravi, non confundar in aeternum- 
At these words he: raised himself in /bed, his- eyes: lit up, and he 
repeated several times: In te Domine speravi, non confundar in 
aeternum. ‘In hee, O Lord, have I trusted, let me not be con- 
founded for ever. The words, which gave a complete answer to 
his temptations, restored his peace of mind, as indeed they always 
did. ‘Whenever I am troubled, he used to say to Father Villani, 
“my only way of finding peace is to abandon myself into the 
hands of God. I hope that Jesus out of pure mercy will not send 
me to hell.” 

It would be impossible to describe adequately the sufferings of 
the Saint during those eighteen months of his interior purgatory. 
To one of his friends who once asked him how he was, he replied : 
“T am like one bruised beneath the blows of the justice of God.” A 
certain parish priest came to see him one day, and said to him: 
“Monsignore, I see you looking melancholy; you used to be so 
joyful!” “Joyful!” he exclaimed. “I am suffering the pains of 
hell!” Indeed the tortures he endured resembled rather the pains of 
hell than those of purgatory. In purgatory the soul suffers the de- 
privation of God, but it has the certainty of one day possessing 
Him and of never losing Him afterwards. Alphonsus felt as if he 
had lost Him, and for ever. It was this which caused those cries of 
terror when the temptation to despair seemed to be on the point of 
dominating his will. He used to call for help, and beg his brethren 
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to assist him, like a man who is losing God, and sees the eternal 
abyss opening before him. 

It may be asked, why is it that Our Lord permits His best friends 
to be thus sorely tried? The Cross explains the mystery. The 
Saints, as living members of Jesus Christ, must complete in them- 
selves His sorrowful Passion. When they have been purified by 
humiliations and sufferings God takes them from the purgatory in 
which He has confined them, darkness gives place to light, where 
affliction abounded joy abounds the more. Such was the case with 
our Saint after this cruel trial, and even in the midst of his trials. 

The depositions of the witnesses at the process of beatification 
are full of accounts of miraculous occurrences which happened dur- 
ing the last years of Alphonsus’ life. “When seated in his chair,” 
says Tannoia, “he was hardly able to stir, and could not rise 
without the help of his assistants. Yet I have seen him several 
times, when engaged in prayer, suddenly rise above his chair. His 
movements were vigorous and rapid, his body seemed to become 
light as air.” “One day,” repeats the historian, “ when he was being 
wheeled along the corridor, his mind began to wander and he began 
talking to himself and lamenting that he no longer fulfilled any of 
his religious obligations. Father Volpicelli, seeing him so distressed, 
came to him, and told him that in his state he was not bound to 
regular observance, and that with an act of love he could satisfy 
all his obligations. ‘With an act of love, said Monsignore, as if 
coming to himself. ‘Yes, said the father, ‘with an act of love, 
you will satisfy all?’ Then Alphonsus: ‘ Teach me,’ said he, ‘how 
to make an act of love’ Then the father came near, and said to 
him in a loud voice, because Alphonsus was a little deaf: ‘My God, 
I love Thee with my whole heart’ Repeating this, ‘My God, I 
love Thee, Alphonsus was seized with a rapture, and was suddenly 
raised a palm or more in the air; and because the father was stand- 
ing over him,-in being raised suddenly he struck him with his head 
under the chin! Another day Monsignore having asked the father 
to teach him to make an act of love, he complied, but, taught by ex- 
perience, was careful to keep at a safe distance! And in fact 
Monsignore, repeating the words of the father, was again surprised 
by the same rapture and suddenly raised in the air.’ * 

During these latter days, too, God favoured His servant with 
supernatural gifts—the vision of things hidden, discernment of 
hearts, prophecies, and miracles, which still further increased his 
great reputation for sanctity. A heavenly light revealed to him the 


1 Tann. iv., 32. 
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presence of Jesus Christ in the Sacred Host. One morning as he 
was about to begin his thanksgiving after receiving holy communion, 
he said to Brother Francis Antony: “Father Garzilli did not con- 
secrate this morning.’ The astonished brother appealed to Alexis 
who had served the mass, and learned that the celebrant, who, it will 
be remembered, was very old, had actually passed by mistake from 
the Memento for the living to the Memento for the dead. 

One morning he woke suddenly out of his sleep and said to 
Alexis: “Near the monastery lives a person of evil life—did you 
know?” “No,” replied the servant, “I never go outside the house. 
“Go and tell the parish priest to come to me,” he continued... The 
latter soon arrived, and was dumbfounded when Alphonsus com- 
plained that he tolerated an evil character in the midst of his 
parishioners. “It is true,’ answered the parroco, “but I have done 
all I could to put an end to the scandal.” The Saint’s knowledge 
was miraculous, for the fact in question was scarcely known to any 
one. 

A gentleman brought his sister one day to Pagani. She de- 
clared that she was obsessed by the devil, and her brother earnestly 
begged that Alphonsus should come down to the parlour to bless 
her and recommend her to God. The old man only said with a 
sigh: “Obsessed, obsessed! tell her to make a good confession.” 
The lady followed his advice, and there was no more talk of 
obsession. 

The people entertained such veneration for the Saint and had 
such confidence in his power with God that they used to bring the 
sick to be blessed and cured by him. One lady of Nocera, named 
Teresa Desiderio, had a son eight years of age who had for some 
years suffered from a complication of disorders which left him no 
rest day or night. The poor mother had him taken to Pagani. 
There one of his relations lifted him in his arms and carried him 
to the Saint’s cell. Alphonsus blessed the boy and bade him say 
three Hail Marys every day in honour of the Blessed Virgin. The 
same moment the sick child found himself suddenly cured. Huis 
illness never returned, and out of gratitude he consecrated himself 
to God and became a priest. The same thing happened in the case 
of a young man completely deaf, whom a gentleman of the diocese 
of Nola brought to the feet of the Saint. The latter blessed him 


1 Thus of course omitting the greater part of the Canon, including the Consecration. 
The old man probably turned over two leaves of the missal instead of one and then got 
confused; but it is difficult to see what view Alexis, even though no theologian, took of 
his duty, in not reminding the celebrant of his mistake, and allowing the Saint to be given 
communion with an unconsecrated host. 
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and his visitor at once recovered his hearing. Alphonsus, says 
Tannoia, had a special regard for little children on account of 
their innocence. When he took his drive in former days the mothers 
used to press around him and hold up their sick children for his 
blessing. He would stop his carriage, and take the little ones in 
his arms, returning them afterwards safe and sound to their mothers, 
with the exhortation: ‘Recommend them to the Madonna.” When 
he was confined to his cell the mothers still brought their sick 
children, and Alexis carried them up to the holy Bishop, who laid 
his hands on them and cured them. Both Brother Francis Antony 
and Alexis affirm that Alphonsus wrought many cures in this way. 

God at all times favoured him with the gift of prophecy, but 
now the veil seemed more than ever drawn away from his eyes. 
Fifty years before he had predicted to Angela Catalano of Carifi 
that she would marry a Neapolitan and that her first son would 
enter the Carmelite Order... The prophecy was fulfilled. Joseph 
Imparato, the son in question, fell sick, but Alphonsus cured him 
miraculously. At the age of fifteen he entered the Carmelite Order 
and later on was attached to the monastery at Salerno. After the holy 
Bishop’s return to Pagani he often came to ask advice from him 
whom he regarded as the guardian angel of his soul. Indeed the 
Saint really seemed to have received a mission from heaven to direct 
him in all his steps. 

“Even the entry of the French into Naples, and the other evils 
which fell on us at the end of the eighteenth century,” says Tannoia, 
“were dimly foreseen and deplored by Alphonsus. One day in an 
ecstasy in the presence of Father Bartholomew Corrado and John 
Maria d’Agostino, while fastened to his chair, he exclaimed: ‘A great 
disaster will happen to Naples in’gg, and it is good for me not to be 
there to see it” After saying this he relapsed into silent meditation. 
‘How great and how many were these woes it is not necessary for me 
to repeat here*)(Tann. 1v5 32). 


1 ». vol. I., p. 188, and also p. 525. 

2 When Bonaparte left Italy in November 1797, in order to start on his expedition to 
Egypt, his successor, General Berthier occupied Rome. Pius VI., took refuge in the 
Carthusian Monastery at Pisa, and the Roman Republic was proclaimed. But in November 
1798, King Ferdinand, encouraged by Nelson’s victory at the Nile on Aug. 1, marched on 

“Rome. The French had to retire for the moment, but it was only for the moment. Soon 
Naples itself was invaded and conquered, its army routed and its fleet burnt. On Jan. 23, 
1799, General Championnet proclaimed the Parthenopeau Republic, with Charles Lauberg 
President. Ferdinand and Caroline fled to Palermo, just as the King of Piedmont had fled 
to Sardinia two months before. The regalist Marquis de Marco, to save his life, had to dis- 
honour his old age by wearing the Phrygian cap of the Revolutionists. In August 1799, ~ 
however, Cardinal Ruffo re-conquered Naples from the French, just after which Nelson 
arrived on a visit, which it would have been better for his fame if he had omitted. 
Ferdinand remained undisturbed in Naples till 1805, when after Austerlitz, Napoleon had 
need of his throne, and he again retired to Palermo till 1815. See below, Epilogue, 
Cele 
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His great reputation for sanctity attracted a large number of 
visitors to Nocera for his blessing. A certain young Neapolitan, 
who had been ailing for some time, had been sent to the district for 
his health. Like the rest he went to the Saint, begging Alphonsus 
to recommend him to God and obtain a perfect cure for him. 
Alphonsus looked at him affectionately, and said gently: “ Ask the 
Blessed Virgin to help you to make a good death.” The poor 
young man understood only too clearly the meaning of the words. 
He returned to Naples, prepared himself for death, and in a few days 
was no more. \ 

On March 19, 1786, the celebrated Father Alexander de Meo 
arrived at Nola to give the spiritual exercises. For nearly forty 
years he had adorned the Order by his piety, eloquence, and by a 
~ learning which was truly marvellous. Peasants and nobles, priests 
and soldiers, were alike anxious to hear him, for his renown had 
spread over all the kingdom. While Alexander was on the way to 
Nola with a companion, Alphonsus was being wheeled up and down 


the corridor by his two faithful servants. “Suddenly,” relates 
Alexis Pollio, “he leaned towards me and said: ‘A great misfor- 
tune will fall on the Congregation one of these days. Brother 


Francis Antony had not heard Monsignore’s remark. He asked me 
what it was and I replied: ‘He has announced that a great misfor- 
tune is about to fall on the Congregation.” The prediction was 
verified only too soon, for two days afterwards a courier arrived 
from Nola with the sad news that Father de Meo was dead. The 
great preacher had opened the exercises on March 20, but had not 
finished the sermon when he fell in the pulpit, stricken by apoplexy. 
He was borne in a dying state to the Lady Altar, where he received 
the last sacraments, and so passed into eternity. “In him,” says the 
witness, “the Congregation lost not only a great missionary, but a 
man of extraordinary knowledge and one held in universal esteem. 
It was the misfortune predicted by the Servant of God. The 
manner in which he received the distressing news showed that it was 
no news for him.” 

When Alexander de Meo died in 1786, Alphonsus was halfway 
through his ninetieth year. For three quarters of a century he had 
been working unceasingly, fighting valiantly, suffering uncomplain- 
ingly for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, and at the 
end had drunk the cup of sorrow to the dregs. Now the Saint was 
ready for heaven, and it only remains for us to relate how he 
passed from exile to his eternal home. 
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N St. Michael’s day, September 29, 1786, a solemn mass of 
thanksgiving was celebrated at St. Michael’s, to commemorate 
Alphonsus’ ninetieth birthday, two days before. The people of 
Pagani joined with the community in thanking God for having so 
long preserved the venerable Founder of the Congregation to the 
affection of his sons. After the service Father Villani with the 
community offered the holy old man the congratulations and good 
wishes of all the houses of the Institute. “I do not deserve all this 
attention,” he replied with tears of gratitude. “I owe all to the 
divine mercy.” “This morning,” said Villani, “we have sung a 
mass of thanksgiving in gratitude to Our Lord for having pro- 
longed your life for the consolation of us all.’ “I thank all the 
fathers,” he answered, “for their great charity. May Our Lord 
reward them for it.” 

The Saint, enlightened from above, knew that he had celebrated 
his last birthday. Two weeks before, on September 13, the Car- 
melite father, Joseph Imparato, had come from Salerno to offer his 
congratulations and ask his advice. Alphonsus conversed long and 
affectionately with him, and said as they parted: ‘‘ Padre Giuseppe, 
this time next year you will not find me alive—we shall see each 
other no more on this earth. Pray for me and recommend me to the 
Madonna.” * ; 

Before long death was busy among his friends, as though God 
wished to remind him every moment that his own end was near. 
He had had a great affection for Father Caputo of the Order of 
Preachers, who had formerly been Superior of the seminary of St. 
“Agatha. One day he was recommended to Alphonsus’ prayers, for 
he had fallen sick in the monastery in Naples, to which he had 
retired. A few days later, on October 8, at about four in the after- 
noon, the Saint said to Brother Francis Antony: “ Father Caputo 
is dying.” “He is only sick,” replied the brother,” that is why I> 
have recommended him to your prayers. “Believe me, my dear 
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brother,” said Alphonsus, “he is dying.’ Shortly afterwards the 
news came that Father Caputo had died on October 8, at about four 
in the afternoon. 

On Nov. 10, 1786, old Father Garzilli passed away. He had 
been a friend of very long standing—it will be remembered that the 
Saint had foretold his long life (Vol. I., p. 282)—and used to cele- 
brate mass every morning in the Saint’s cell, and give him holy 
communion. Alphonsus, on hearing of his death, said the De Pro- 
fundis with those around him; saying to the fathers: “I too am 
one of these young men! ” 

In the month of December his doctor, Don Francis Tortora, 
asked to be remembered in his prayers as he was feeling ill. 
Alphonsus recited the Ave Maria and the litany. The same evening 
the brother before retiring for the night reminded him again of his 
friend. “Yes, there is no hope,’ said Alphonsus—and two days 
later the doctor died, although no such fatal result had been ex- 
pected by his household. 

The aged Saint was still left on earth, but his soul followed the 
friends who had finished their exile and entered into eternity. He 
was already in heaven by anticipation, loving Jesus and Mary as 
they are loved there, and receiving from God in prayer testimonies 
of love which gave him a foretaste of the joys of the blessed. Thus 
passed the first months of the year 1787, according to the few notes 
left us by those who lived with him. 

One morning the brother found him in a deep sleep which lasted 
till midday. It was an unusual thing in him. His first thought on 
awaking was to ask for holy communion. The brother told him that 
it was too late, and that dinner time had already arrived. The poor 
old man then began to plead like a child with its mother: “ Dear 
brother,” he said, “have communion brought to me, and I will 
willingly go without my dinner, and even without the chocolate you 
give me in the evening.” 

Although he had by this time completely regained his peace of 
mind, there were times when a light cloud seemed to fall upon him. 
On March g he seemed a little disturbed for a few moments, but 
then his face cleared, and turning to his attendants he said: “I 
pray to God for you and for all, for I wish you all to go to Para- 
dise to praise and bless God for ever.” Then his heart turned to the 
God of mercy. “O Lord,” he exclaimed, “ do not abandon me, have 
pity on me, and pardon me. I wish to be always united with Thee; 
I wish to love and glorify Thee for ever and ever. Even though all 
should abandon me Thou O my God wilt never abandon me.” In 
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such prayers he continued for a long time, breathing forth the 
aspirations of his heart into the heart of God. 

His strength was ever decreasing and his suffering increasing, but 
he never uttered a complaint. In the month of April he suffered | 
greatly from pains in his throat. “When I eat,” he said, “it is as 
if I were swallowing thorns.” Another day, in great pain from the 
same cause, he exclaimed: “I thank Thee, O Lord, mayest Thou be 
blessed for ever and ever! Provided Thou dost not cast me into 
hell, send me all the bundles of thorns Thou willest.” : 

On the 16th of July, after an interval of deep recollection, he 
suddenly said to Brother Francis Antony: “One ceremony remains 
for me to fulfil.’ Mysterious words, the meaning of which became 
clear to the brother two days after, when the Saint was attacked 
by the malady which was to carry him off. An attack of dysentery 
complicated by fever reduced him to such a state of weakness that 
on July 20 his death was expected at any moment. A little nourish- 
ment however and a few hours’ sleep sufficed to give him strength to 
bear his cross for ten days longer. A noteworthy fact frequently 
met with in the lives of the Saints is that he enjoyed the most 
perfect peace during these last days of his life. “I heard his con- 
fession several times during this period,’ says Father Magaldi. 
“Before his illness, he would sometimes allow himself to be dis- 
turbed, although there was scarcely matter for absolution in his con- 
fessions, but from this moment his fears disappeared and he awaited 
death in peace. I asked him one day if he had any trouble of 
conscience, and he replied: ‘None’ It was God’s reward to one He 
had so severely tried.” 

When it became known that the end was near the grief was 
general. Fervent prayers were offered up in many monasteries for 
the preservation of the life of one whose great sanctity had urged on 
the just to virtue and sinners to repentance. Priests, religious, and 
distinguished laymen hastened to Pagani to see the Servant of God 
for the last time, and receive his blessing. The Rectors of the 
different houses, even including those of Beneventum and St. Angelo, 
accompanied by a number of their subjects, also arrived at the 
deathbed of their venerated father. As for the inhabitants of 
Nocera and Pagani, it would be impossible to describe their de- 
solation. In every family Alphonsus was regarded as a special 
protector. Some prayed in the church for his recovery; others, 
knowing that the case was desperate, endeavoured to procure some 
object belonging to him. The linen which he had used was divided 
into small pieces by them. ‘Rosaries and objects of devotion without 
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number were made to touch his body—such was the veneration in 
which he was held by all. 

Calm and recollected while his spiritual children were in tears 
around him the Saint seemed no longer to belong to this world. He 
scarcely spoke except to express his desire for holy communion. On 
July 22 a little altar was erected close to his bed, so that he might 
have the consolation of seeing the priest offer up the holy sacrifice. 
After he had communicated and made numerous acts of love, the 
Father Rector asked him if he felt better. His only answer was: 
“Recommend me to Jesus Christ.” When dinner was over the 
fathers placed in his hands the miraculous Madonna, bequeathed 
by Mgr. Falcoia to the Congregation. He gazed long upon the 
statue which brought back so many great memories to him, and 
kissed it tenderly. Brother Francis Antony then asked him, as 
Superior, to bless all the fathers and brothers of the house. “And 
do you,” he repeated several times, “pray to God and the Blessed 

Virgin for me.’ Saying these words he raised his hand and blessed 
them. He retained perfect consciousness until the evening when a 
fresh attack of fever made him delirious. “Give me Jesus Christ,” 
he said, stretching forth his arms. “ Quick—let mass be said! ” 

He had regained his senses on the morning of the 23rd, and the 
brother told him that mass was about to be said and that he might 
communicate. “Be quick,’ he murmured faintly. There was some 
delay, and he added: “So you do not want to give me holy com- 
munion?” When the moment arrived to give it to him he had be- 
come unconscious. The doctor now thought, considering his ex- 
treme weakness, that Extreme Unction should be administered. 
After Father Mansione,! the Rector, had anointed him, Father Villani 
approached the bedside and asked him to bless the Congregation; 
but he gave no response and remained motionless. Then Villani 
told him that, as Bishop and Superior, he must, under obedience, 
bless the Congregation in the name of Jesus and Mary. At the 
word obedience he made an effort as though to shake off a dream, 
then raised his hand and gave the desired blessing. 

Although he had communicated every day, to satisfy his de- 
votion, he had not yet received the holy Viaticum. “I was grieved 
at this,” says Father Mansione, “and I waited anxiously in his cell 
for a lucid moment when I might administer it. Happily he came 
to himself some time after receiving extreme unction, and I got 
Brother Francis Antony, whose voice was familiar to him, to ask 
him if he wished to receive holy Viaticum. He understood at once 


1 Afterwards Superior General of the Order from 1817-1824. 
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and answered: ‘ Yes, give me the Body of Jesus Christ, repeating 
the words several times. While I was going down to the church for 
the Blessed Sacrament, he showed every moment his ardent desire 
to be united with Our Lord. As I held the Sacred Host in my hand 
and recited the form of the ritual I saw that he was all enkindled 
with divine love, and in a state of gladness which betokened his 
close union with his Sacramental Lord. After communion he re- 
mained some time in thanksgiving, and then lost consciousness once 
more.” 

During the day his friend and penitent, the priest Don Salvator 
Tramontano, arrived from Naples to receive his blessing and be pre- 
sent at the end. Alphonsus recognised him, showed his pleasure at 
seeing him and blessed him affectionately, saying: “Pray to the 
Blessed Virgin for me.’ After Don Salvator’s departure he re- 
lapsed into delirium, but his mind still remained fixed on Our Lord. 
“Have mass said,” he kept repeating, and when some one tried to 
explain that it was night and that everyone was asleep, he went on: 
“ Above all things, do not let me miss communion.” 

His desire to receive his Lord became every day more ardent. 
As early as four o’clock on the morning of the 24th he began to 
ask for communion with such insistence and love that the fathers 
around his bed could not restrain their tears. After he had com- 
municated and made his thanksgiving the fever became violent once 
more. . 

During the course of the day his nephew, Don Joseph de’ Liguori, 
arrived, accompanied by his wife’ and uncle, the Prince of Polleca. 
They threw themselves on their knees for his blessing, but he scarcely 
recognised them. Don Joseph came near, pronounced his name 
and said that he had come expressly from Naples to see him. “I 
thank you,” replied the dying man, “and I bless you with all my 
heart.” Don Joseph then asked his uncle for a last word of advice. 
A missionary to the last, the Saint answered: “Save your soul!” 
Solemn words at such a moment, and a remembrance which remained 
for ever engraved on the young man’s heart. The nephew, pro- 
foundly touched, took his uncle’s hand and held it for a while 
between his own; and the three visitors said their last farewell. 

On the following day, the 25th, he fell into a state of deep de- 
pression during the celebration of mass. His mind seemed to be 
oppressed by sombre thoughts. “He who commits sin,” he said, “1s 
an enemy of God,” and soon after, as though he were replying to 
some invisible speaker, he added: “ Would you then drive me to 


1 At this time the houses had not Papal enclosure. 
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despair?” Father Nigro spoke to him of trusting to the merits of’ 
Our Lord. He opened his eyes and seemed to listen attentively. 
“Offer up your sufferings to Jesus Christ,” said the father. “I offer 
all to Jesus who suffered for me,” he answered. Then, resuming 
his dialogue with the tempter, he exclaimed in a firm voice: “I be- 
lieve and wish to believe all that the Church teaches. Thus I hope.” 
He repeated the acts of faith and hope suggested to him by his 
companions, and asked what he must do to please God. “ The will 
of God,” he was told. He became silent while his eyes were lovingly 
fixed on the image of Our Lady of sorrows. 

Towards ten o'clock a long fainting fit seemed to indicate that 
the end was near. He was given absolution and the prayers for 
the dying were begun; but while the community were gathering 
around the bed the sick man opened his eyes and recovered con- 
sciousness. The doctor, on his knees by the bed, asked him how he 
felt. “At the end,” he replied. “Bless me, Monsignore! ” said the 
doctor. He raised his hand and pronounced distinctly the words of 
blessing: Dominus noster Jesus Christus te benedicat. Then fol- 
lowed a touching scene. Brother Francis Antony and Alexis threw 
themselves at his feet: “ We have served you for many years,” they 
exclaimed weeping; “now that you are about to leave us to enjoy 
the presence of God, give us your holy blessing and pray for 
us.” Again he raised his hand and blessed them. “ Monsignore,” 
said Francis Antony, “now bless all the houses and all the subjects 
of the Congregation.” He blessed the fathers as they came one by 
one to kiss his hand. He complied with a suggestion that he should 
also bless the houses in the Papal States, his diocese of St. Agatha, 
and the nuns of the Most Holy Redeemer. Then he added 
entirely of himself: “I bless the King, Princes, Generals, Ministers, 
and all the Magistrates, in order that they may rule with justice.” 

He had not been able to communicate that morning, and he was 
now asked if he wished to receive Our Lord. “ Yes,” he exclaimed 
joyfully, “give me holy communion.” His face suddenly lit up 
when the priest approached with the sacred Host in his hand, and 
he began to utter acts of love in such a way as to draw tears from 
all eyes. He received communion with the affection of one who 
opens his arms to embrace a friend, exclaiming: “My Jesus, my 
Jesus, never leave me again! ” 

A slight improvement gave birth to a faint hope. One of the 
fathers presented to him a portrait of Brother Gerard, through 
whose intercession numerous miracles were being wrought at the 
time, suggesting that he should ask the brother for his cure. 
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Alphonsus held Gerard in the highest veneration, but he answered 
now: “It is not in his power to cure me.” To the doctor’s inquiry 
as to how he felt he answered that he felt very ill. His pains had 
just then been augumented by another more cruel, for the wound 
in his chest had reopened. 

God thus added jewels to his crown by putting his patience and re- 
signation to fresh proofs every day, but He was at the same time 
pleased to manifest His servant’s great sanctity by miracles. In the 
evening of that same day Alphonsus was visited by Canon Dominic 
Villani, who, for three years previously, had been obliged to use 
crutches in consequence of disease of the knee. He had tried all 
sorts of remedies without success. During this visit he applied the 
Saint’s scapular to his knee and found himself instantly cured. “I 
came here lame and I am going away as straight as I ever was in my 
life,’ he said as he left the room. Next day, the 26th, Alphonsus 
was again able to communicate, but he passed the rest of the time in 
a state of lethargy which heralded the last agony. Many ecclesia- 
stics and laymen went to say a prayer in the cell in the hope of 
receiving the dying man’s blessing. Among the latter was Father 
Samuele, of Naples, ex-Provincial of the Capuchins, whom 
Alphonsus had known intimately at Arienzo. The good father 
asked for a blessing, but unable to make himself understood he took 
the Saint’s hand, and with it touched his ear which had for a long 
time caused him much suffering. The same instant the trouble 
ceased and never reappeared. In the evening a similar favour was 
conferred on Father Buonopane. He had been suffering for some 
days from an abscess in his throat which endangered his life. After 
placing on it a piece of linen which had touched the Saint, he 
woke up next morning perfectly cured. 

On the 27th the Saint was in great pain, having an internal 
tumour in addition to his other maladies. The Saint, in his great 
modesty, shrank from medical attention, but when his faithful 
. Brother Leonard (Cicchetti) came to attend him, says Tannoia, he 
was quiet and said no more. 

After that he fell into a kind of prostration which however 
allowed him the use of his faculties. On the 28th he communicated 
for the last time, and prolonged his thanksgiving during the two 
masses which followed. When asked how he felt he replied: “I am 
dying.” He looked at the fathers and doctors attempting all kinds 
of attentions and remedies in the hope of restoring him, and mur- 
mured: “Labour in vain.’ He had now no power of sustained 
thought, so he asked to haye devout aspirations suggested to him to 
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help him to speak to God. Sometimes the fathers, seeing him in 
great pain, became silent for a moment fearing to importune him, 
but he said: “Have you no more pious thoughts for me ?” Once 
his prostration became so extreme that those around him began to 
recite anew the prayers for the dying, and placed in his hand a 
crucifix and a picture of the Blessed Virgin, which he kissed de- 
voutly, saying the Hazl Mary. A moment later he raised his hand 
to his head, saying: “ Thoughts, thoughts, you leave me no rest.” 

Sunday the 29th, passed without any noticeable change in his 
condition. After mass he seemed to be disturbed for an instant : 
“What numbers of enemies without!” he said. The brother gave 
him a picture of St. Joseph, the patron of a happy death, and he 
recommended himself to the holy patriarch. When asked if he 
needed anything he replied: “No it is all over, give me the 
Madonna.” He took her picture in his hands, kissed it lovingly and 
recited the Hazl Mary. 

On the 30th, a Carmelite father came to give him the indulgence 
of the scapular. He had still strength enough to expresse by signs 
his gratitude for the favour. Whenever he was reminded of the 
names of Jesus and Mary, St. Joseph, St. Michael, or other patron 
saints, he became conscious for a moment and said a little prayer. 

Alphonsus thus reached July 31, the eve of his blessed death. 
The external senses were in a constant state of stupor, but the soul 
continued awake to prepare for its departure to eternity. His atten- 
tion was immediately aroused when anyone spoke to him of God; 
his eyes opened and his lips moved at the sight of the crucifix or 
a picture of Mary. As he was about to make the last great journey, 
he was visibly clinging to her whom he had so much loved, and 
whom he had so often begged to assist him at the hour of death. 
“Comforter of the afflicted,” he says in one of his prayers, “do not 
abandon me when I am in the throes of death. Obtain for me that 
I may then invoke you more frequently, so that | may expire breath- 
ing for the last time your name and that of your adorable Son.. 
Better still, O my Queen—-pardon my boldness, come yourself and 
console me with your presence. You have accorded this favour to. 
so many of your servants! I, too, desire it and hope for it. I am 
‘a sinner, it is true, and do not deserve it; but I am your child, I love 
you, and I have a great trust in you. O Mary, I am None’ for 
you—do not refuse me this consolation.” 

The Blessed Virgin now responded in a inarvéllous manner to: 
her devout servant’s prayer. Numerous eyewitnesses have attested 


the fact. “At about seven in the evening on the day before he 
OO 
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died,” relates Father Criscuoli, “my companions and myself were 
witnesses of a fact which filled us with wonder. During his agony . 
the Servant of God suddenly seemed to awake and fixed his gaze 
on the image of the most blessed Virgin. The same instant we saw 
his face light up and become full of colour; his eyes opened wide, 
as if attracted by an irresistible magnet, and at the same time a 
heavenly smile illumined his countenance. He looked as though he 
were gazing in ecstasy on the Blessed Virgin. This lasted for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, and we all judged that at that moment 
the Madonna had appeared to him to invite him to Paradise. Then 
he fell back once more into a state of prostration, with closed eyes 
and pale cheeks—but a few minutes later his eyes opened a second 
time and became fixed on the venerated picture. Again his coun- 
tenance was lit up, his eyes became animated, and the rapt look 
shone upon his face. This lasted much longer than the first time.” } 

There were present on this occasion, besides Father Deodato 
Criscuoli, Father Mansione the Rector of the house, Fabius Buono- 
pane, Vincent Vitale, Fiore, Pascal Caprioli, and Nicholas Contaldi, © 
a priest of Nocera. The last-named, in his evidence at the process, 
thus described the same scene: “ The last time I went to see the Ser- 
vant of God, on July 31, 1787, he had entered upon his agony and 
was about to render up his soul to God. His fathers were gathered 
round the deathbed. I remained a considerable time in his cell, 
that I might be present at a Saint’s death. My eyes never left the 
face of the dying man. About seven o'clock I saw him open his 
eyes and fix them on an image of Mary which was placed in front 
of him. At the same time his brow became radiant, a smile played 
upon his face, and from his parted lips a prayer seemed to rise— 
though he uttered no word. This wonderful and, in my opinion, 
supernatural fact, made such an impression upon me that on return- 
ing home I could not but describe it to my relations, and to several 
of my friends, on the following day.” 

Towards nine o’clock the community retired to take a little rest, 
for the last moments were being gently and calmly prolonged. 
Fathers Buonopane and Fiore alone remained to suggest devout 
thoughts to the dying man. Once more the marvel was repeated in 
their presence. “On the bed of the Servant of God,” says Father 
Buonopane, “ lay the picture he had himself designed of Our Lady 
of Hope, with the motto, Sfes nostra salve, which he had written 
underneath. I took it in my hand and said aloud: ‘ Monsignore, 
this is the picture of the most holy Virgin—animate your 
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confidence in your good Mother, and recommend yourself to her with 
your whole heart. You have spread devotion to her far and wide dur- 
ing your life—she will aid you at the hour of your death.” At these 
words the dying Servant of God opened his eyes without uttering a 
word or making a movement. His glance wandered round the room 
until it rested on the picture I held in my hand. I then beheld him 
in contemplation before the Madonna. In an instant his face ht up 
in an extraordinary manner; his lips, till then bloodless and livid, 
grew ruddy, and a smile of ineffable joy transformed his face, so 
that it appeared radiant. At the sight feelings of admiration, glad- 
ness, and tenderness filled my soul—feelings which revive in me 
whenever my thoughts turn to that scene. Father Fiore, as moved 
as myself, ran to the Father Rector’s room to enable him to witness 
the mysterious sight, but when they returned the wonder had 
ceased.” 

The night was calm. Alphonsus listened to the aspirations of 
piety suggested to him, repeated them as he was wont interiorly, and 
from time to time kissed the crucifix which was placed to his lips. 
Before going to rest, Pascal Caprioli said to him: “ Monsignore, re- 
commend yourself to the Most Holy Trinity.” At the sound of the 
adorable name the body of the dying man, motionless till then, 
thrilled and he visibly raised himself on the bed. “Say with all 
your heart,” continued the father, “‘ Most Holy Trinity, have mercy 
on me; Mother of God, be mindful of me; my angel guardian, assist 
me; Saint Michael Archangel defend me.” The dying man half 
opened his eyes, while his heart continued to repeat the prayers. 
From the first break of day masses were said continually in his cell, 
while the Saint continued in the same state. Father Caprioli, after 
celebrating, went to the bedside, and though there was no sign of 
immediate death, said: “Father, now that you are about to enter 
Paradise, pray to the most holy Virgin for me.” He opened his 
eyes and his gaze rested on the picture of Our Lady of Sorrows. 

Towards eleven o’clock it was seen that the end was at hand. 
The signal was given and the community gathered around the bed. 
“O my God,” says Alphonsus in one of his works, “I thank Thee in 
anticipation for the grace Thou wilt bestow on me of dying sur- 
rounded by my dear brethren, whose sole thought will be for my 
eternal salvation.’* God gave him this grace during the entire 
course of his illness and at the end.. While the blessed candle was 
placed in his hand the sons of the holy Founder recited in tears the 
prayers for the dying and the litany of the Blessed Virgin. The 


1 See Preparation for Death, Consideration 7, point 1. 
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moment had come: Alphonsus, with the crucifix and the image of 
Mary on his breast, without a struggle or a sigh, went gently to 
sleep in the arms of the Lord, just as the monastery bell rang the 
Angelus. zt verbum caro factum est. ... Ave Maria—so they 
prayed round the dead body, while the Saint’s soul was adoring the 
Word Incarnate in heaven. 

“ Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori,” says Tannoia (Gv., 37), “died full . 
of years and merits on Wednesday the Ist of August 1787, at the 
sound of the Auvgelus Domini, having lived ninety years, ten months 
and five days. Pius VI. sat upon the Pontifical throne, the reigning 
Emperor was Joseph, the second of that name, and the Kingdom of 
Naples was happy under Ferdinand IV., the august son of 
Charles IIL, King of Spain. It was the fifty-fifth year of the 
existence of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, the 
twenty-fifth from the election’ of Alfonso as Bishop of St. Agatha, 
and the twelfth since his renunciation of his bishopric and return to 
his Congregation. 

“Alfonso was of middle height, but his head was somewhat 
large and his complexion fair. He had a broad forehead, a beauti- 
ful eye a little blue, an aquiline nose, a small mouth, pleasant and 
rather smiling. His hair was black and his beard, which he cut 
short with scissors but did not shave, well-grown. An enemy of 
long hair and affectation unworthy of the minister of the altar, he 
used to cut his hair himself. Being short-sighted he used spectacles, 
which he took off when preaching or speaking to women. His voice 
was musical and clear, and, however large the church or long the. 
mission, 1t never failed him, nor did it even fail him in extreme old 
age. His appearance was very dignified, with a manner both grave 
and weighty yet mingled with good-humour, so. that he made his 
conversation pleasant and agreeable to all, young and old. His 
gifts of mind were admirable. His intellect was acute and penetrating, 
his memory ready and tenacious, his mind clear and well arranged, 
his will effective and strong. These are gifts which upheld the 
weight of his literary undertakings, and did so much for the Church | 
of Christ. 

“His life was a continual labour, for the whole time that his 
long career lasted there was not a moment he did not employ either 
in prayer to God or in working for His divine glory. An enemy of 
any occupation which was not practical, and of studies of simple 
erudition or personal fancy, he thought all time wasted which was 
not employed directly for God and for the good of souls. He was 
enterprising, but not rash, brave in adversity, humble in prosperity, 
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always diffident of self and full of confidence in God, weighty in 
all his actions, constant and even-minded in all the changes of life. 
Far removed by natural character from pride and arrogance he 
seemed to ask rather than command. But if necessity compelled 
him to give a command, he knew how to maintain his authority, and 
did not leave disobedience unpunished. He could reprimand 
strongly, but was never led to do so by passion, and he sweetened by 
his kindness any severity he had to show. He could be great with 
the great and little with the little, adapting himself to all, to draw 
all to God. He gave everyone with impartiality his deserts, reward 
to whom reward was due, punishment to whom punishment, and 
both remained equally his debtor. : 

“His temperament was irascible rather than phlegmatic, but by 
the dominion of his virtue he had made it peaceable and gentle be- 
yond belief. Always recollected he was master of all the move- 
ments of his soul, and from the time when he gave himself alto- 
gether to God (1723) he was never seen to be surprised by passion, 
being able to open or shut at will the door of his own heart. He 
was an enemy of a pleasant and easy life, yet the more austere he 
was with himself the kinder and more compassionate was he with 
others. Here in a few words 1s a portrait of Alfonso Liguori.” 

One may believe without rashness that after that heroic life and 
that long purgatory the holy old man passed directly from this world 
to his eternal home. God Himself seemed to say so through the 
lips of a little child. On the following day while the body lay ex- 
posed, an infant, a year and some months old, named Joseph Fusco, 
lay dying of a fever which had been consuming him for ten days. 
The parents knelt in tears round his cradle, when his mother’s sister, 
Donna Ursula, animated with heroic confidence, determined to take 
the child to Pagani to touch the body of the Saint. In spite of the 
fear of the bystanders that the child would die on the way, this was 
done. Donna Ursula and the child’s mother reached St. Michael’s, 
and asked Brother Francis Antony to.lift the babe up so that it 
might touch the Saint’s body lying on the catafalque. He did so 
- and the child was instantly cured. 

Yet this was but the beginning of the miracle. Next day the 
child’s uncle, Father Cajetan Fusco, gave the infant a picture of the 
holy bishop. The child who, as we have said, was only about 
fifteen months old, immediately began to say, “ Alfonso, Alfonso,” 
and then pointing upwards, exclaimed: “ Alfonso in heaven,” “ The 
Saint in heaven.” The news of what the child had said soon spread 
to all the country side and increased still more their confidence in 
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the Saint’s intercession. It was soon after this that, as we have said 
in the first volume, he himself appeared in glory to his friend and 
penitent, Angela Olivieri in Naples (vol. 1, p. 308), and to Sister 
Grazioli Zd., p. 406). 

The great voice of the people echoed the child’s words. When 
the tolling of the bell announced to the inhabitants of Nocera that 
Alphonsus had rendered up his soul to God, an immense crowd 
directed their steps toward St. Michael’s. “The Saint is dead,” 
exclaimed the multitude, “let us go and beg his intercession.” Men 
women and children came with rosaries, scapulars, medals, and 
baskets of flowers to touch the venerated remains with them and 
preserve them as relics of the Saint. Happily precautions had been 
taken and a detachment of twenty soldiers was drawn up before the 
door of the monastery to maintain order and prevent the crowd 
from seizing the Saint’s body, and cutting away pieces of his clothes. 
Until nightfall they thronged to have a last look at him whom they 
called their father and their benefactor. They united their prayers 
with those of the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, and the 
regular and secular clergy of the town who came to recite the office 
of the dead in turn. But all thought rather of invoking the Saint’s 
intercession than of praying for his soul. 

The funeral was to take place on the following day. ‘The 
Bishop of Nocera had decided that to honour Alphonsus and 
satisfy the devotion of the faithful the body should be borne pro- 
cessionally, accompanied by the clergy, religious, and guilds, from 
Pagani to Nocera, whence the return would be made to St. Michael’s 
for the solemn obsequies. But the people of Pagani suspected that 
this triumphal march was but a device for transporting Alphonsus’ 
remains to the cathedral and keeping them there. Vainly did the 
prelate protest that such a thought had never entered his head—the 
multitude proclaimed that they would not permit the procession, and 
would oppose, by violence if necessary, any translation of the re- 
mains. The bishop was therefore constrained to confine the proces- 
sion to a circuit round the monastery, ending at the church. 

On August 2 an immense crowd from Nocera, Cava, Sanseverino,. 
and all the neighbouring districts filled the square at break of day. 
Shortly afterwards the cathedral chapter, the clergy of Pagani, the 
religious of the different orders, the seminarists and the confra- 
ternities arrived. When the ceremony was about to begin the body, 

borne by the four Rectors of the Neapolitan houses, was placed in 
the church. The church being very low, the catafalque was low too, 
and thus, says Tannoia, the people were able to satisfy their desire 
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of strewing flowers on the bier and touching it with objects of de- 
votion. Alphonsus’ two faithful attendants and friends, Brother 
Francis Antony and Alexis, stood at each side of the catafalque 
and lifted up the little children brought by their mothers, to 
touch the sacred remains. After mass a distinguished preacher, 
Fortunatus Pinto, canon of Salerno, and afterwards Bishop of Tri- 
carico, delivered the funeral sermon. The platform was placed near 
the church door, so that the crowds who were unable to find a place 
within the sacred building, might also hear something. At the 
conclusion of the office, the faithful filed past the bier. Death re- 
spected the Servant of God. His fresh and ruddy countenance, the 
colour of his lips, his tranquil brow, made him seem young again 
and only asleep. 

On the evening of August 2, after an artist from Naples had 
taken an impression of the Saint’s face,’ the body was taken from 
the catafalque, placed in a coffin, and laid in a vault on the left of 
the high altar, in the presence of the Bishop of Nocera, the canons 
and magistrates of the two towns. A marble slab closing the 
entrance bore the following inscription: “ Here lies the body of the 
Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Monsignore Alfonso Maria 
de’ Liguori, Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths and Founder of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer.” 

Sacred orators all over the Kingdom vied with each other in 
extolling the great Neapolitan Apostle, but the Holy Ghost had 
long before preached his panegyric by the mouth of Ecclesiasticus. 
“Let us now,” He says, “ praise the men of renown and our fathers in 
their generation. The Lord hath wrought great glory through His. 
magnificence from the beginning. Such as have borne rule in their 
dominions, men of great power, and endued with their wisdom, 
showing forth in the prophets the dignity of prophets, and ruling 
over the present people, and by the strength of wisdom instructing 
the people in most holy words. Such as by their skill sought out 
musical tunes and published canticles of the Scriptures. Rich men 
in virtue, studying beautifulness, living at peace in their houses. 
All these have gained glory in their generations, and were praised 
in their days. They that were born of them have left a name be- 
hind them, that their praises might be related. And there are some 
of whom there is no memorial; who are perished as if they had 
never been; and are born as if they had never been born, and their 
children with them. But these were men of mercy, whose godly 


1 In taking this a slight abrasion was made, from which red blood flowed In spite, 
too, of the great heat there was no odour of decay. 
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deeds have not failed. Good things continue with their seed, their . 
posterity are a holy inh@ritance, and their seed hath stood in the 
covenants. And their children for their sakes remain for ever; their 
seed and their glory shall not be forsaken. Their bodies are buried 
in peace and their name liveth unto generation and generation. Let 
the people show forth their wisdom and the Church declare their 
praise.” * 

The. Holy Church apples this praise to those illustrious men 
whose labours have helped to realise God’s great designs for His 
people. It now remains for us to show, by an epilogue on the 
history of Alphonsus and his Congregation during the nineteenth 
century, that the prediction with which these inspired words close 


has in his case been wonderfully fulfilled. 


1 Hecles., 44, 1-15. 
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St. Alphonsus in Bis Congregation. 1787-1905. 
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Introduction of the Cause.—1787-=1796. 


T might have seemed likely, if we judged by ordinary human 
standards, that after Alphonsus’ death neither his name nor 
his works would survive him. The world does not long remember 
the names even of its benefactors. Alphonsus had been a great 
missionary and a great bishop, but even children who had heard 
him preach when at the height of his power were now in middle 
life, and great as were the qualities he had displayed at St. Agatha 
they were shown upon a comparatively narrow stage. Moreover it 
was twelve years since he had resigned his bishopric—years: which 
began in retirement, continued in humiliation and disgrace, and 
ended in complete effacement and oblivion, with the gradual fading 
of mental and bodily power, the pains of sickness, and the cruci- 
fixion of scruples and diabolical temptations added to extreme old 
age. The Son of God who not only emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant, but deigned to be humiliated and mocked in 
His Passion and Death, wished to make His true servant in all 
things conformable to Himself. And as on the first Good Friday 
it might have seemed to friend and foe as if there was an end, so 
might it have seemed with Alphonsus. 

Nor for those who did not look well below the surface was 
there any greater likelihood that the holy bishop would live in 
his works. His dogmatic and ascetic works, though based on deep 
study, were written in the vernacular, and were avowedly popular 
and practical, while as for his Moral Theology it was not only 
altogether opposed to the current of the age, which, since the sup- 
pression of the Society, had been running more strongly in the 
direction of rigorism every day, but men were still too near the 


Norte.—Considerable additions to the Epilogue have been made in this English 
edition. Anything displeasing therefore should be ascribed to the translator. 
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mountain to see how great it was. In the lifelike portrait which 
Tannoia has drawn of his hero we see on every page a recognition 
of his sanctity, yet but little to make us think that either Tannoia 
or any other of the Saint’s companions realised that their founder 
would one day be a Doctor of the Church. 

There remained, as a title to earthly immortality, his Congre- 
gation, but this, under existing circumstances, seemed the weakest 
title of all. The Neapolitan houses, which alone appeared to have 
any likelihood of perpetuity, had, with their founder, been cut off by 
the Pope himself from the Institute. The Papal houses under the 
uneasy government of de Paula gave little promise for the future 
either in men or resources. The two Sicilian houses under Blasucci 
could do no more than continue to exist, and two men had started 
on a forlorn hope in Warsaw. ‘There was no question here of the 
thousands of well organised religious whom other founders had left 
behind them at their death, and yet Alphonsus’ life had been pro- 
longed beyond the common. The holy bishop’s name might 
therefore be written in the book of life, but there would seem small 
reason to think it would be remembered long on earth. 

But the Saints do not die, even in the memory of ungrateful and 
earthly-minded men. God who humbles them during life, glorifies 
them after death, and the tide of time, which obliterates so many 
worldly reputations written in the sand, only washes the dust from 
the Saint’s name sculptured in the changeless rock. 

The first way in which God glorifies His servants whom He wills 
to have canonised by His Church is by the gift of healing. Accord- 
ing to the juridical depositions made during the process of 
beatification, and the evidence collected by Father Tannoia, more 
than fifty persons who had been given up by the doctors, and the 
majority of whom were at the point of death, were cured by the 
mere touch of a relic or picture of the Servant of God. ‘The sight of 
all these sick—the corisumptive, the blind, the paralytic, mothers at 
the point of death, persons with crippled or mortifying lmbs, 
suddenly regaining strength and life, was enough to remind people 
of the Gospel times when Jesus healed all weakness and every kind 
of infirmity. From these numerous miracles, nearly all of them 
wrought during the years which followed the Saint’s death, we shall 
select a few. | 

While the obsequies of Alphonsus were being celebrated at 
Ciorani, a lady who had for ten years been deprived of her sight 
asked to be taken to the church. The Servant of God had cured’ 
several sick persons at Nocera on the day of the funeral. Why, 
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she asked herself, should he not cure me in his house of Ciorani ? 
Animated with a holy confidence she exclaimed in the midst of the 
worshippers: “O Alphonsus, I will not believe that you are a Saint 
or in heaven, if you refuse me this grace.” That same moment she 
recovered her sight, and returned home thanking God. So too at 
Girgenti while a solemn requiem mass was being sung in the 
cathedral, and Father Blasucci was preaching on the virtues of 
Alphonsus and the power of his intercession with God, a cripple who. 
had had himself carried to the church was suddenly cured. 

At Diano, then called Teggiano, in the province of Salerno, there 
lived a Benedictine nun named Catherine Biscotti, who for fourteen 
months had suffered terrible pain which never left her day or night. 
The doctor had lost all hope of effecting a cure. But the nun 
hearing of the miracles wrought by Alphonsus, addressed the: 
following prayer to him: “Show me that you are really a Saint, as 
everyone is saying. Deliver me from the terrible malady which 
torments me, and I promise to attest my cure on oath and to have 
a mass of thanksgiving sung.’ After uttering these words she fell 
asléep, and on awaking her pain had disappeared. 

Don Julian Giordani of Nocera, an advocate of the court of 
Lucera, beyond the Apennines, was attacked by a malignant fever 
which in the space of fourteen days brought him to death’s door.. 
His death was expected at any moment. His sister in her grief and 
despair went to her room in which she kept a picture of the holy 
bishop. “O holy fellow-countryman,” she exclaimed, “I, a poor 
stranger in this land,’ turn to you for help; you must save my 
brother’s life. I ask this grace at your hands.” Then she took the 
picture from its place and carried it to her brother. He took the 
picture in his trembling hands and put it on his forehead exclaiming : 
“Save me, Monsignore!” The words were scarcely uttered when 
the fever left him, and returned no more. 

Don Leopold Russo of Foggia had suffered for thirty-four days. 
from dysentery so that he was reduced to a skeleton. The malady 
growing worse every day, the doctors gave him up, and advised the 
priest to administer Extreme Unction. His brother hearing of his. 
desperate condition sent him two pictures, one of the Blessed John 
Joseph of the Cross,’ and the other of Mgr. de’ Liguori. At about 
five o'clock the same evening the members of the household lit a 


1 She came from the other side of the Apennines! © It is small touches like this which 
show. how little we should: have heard of Italian nationality if first Napoleon and then 
Metternith had not by foreign pressure called it’ into life. Patria in the letters of St. 
Alphonsus—for example, the circular of Aug. 13; 1758—means native towmnot native land. 
Naples was three parts Greek, and in political feeling. the Naples of Alphonsus was still 
very much the Hellas of the Persian war. 

2 He was canonised at the same time as Alphonsus, in 1839. 
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lamp before the two pictures, and recommended the dying man to 
the protection of the two servants of God. At midnight Don 
Leopold suddenly beheld a bishop, small of stature and much bent, 
who asked him what ailed him. “ Monsignore,” said the dying 
man, “my strength is exhausted, and I am asking these Saints 
to obtain from God either that I may recover or I may die.” “ Have 
confidence,” said the bishop smiling upon him, “ you are cured.” 
So saying he disappeared. The sick man called his daughter and 
said: “I am cured.” Later on he saw a portrait of Alphonsus and 
exclaimed: “It is he who saved me! ” 

The fame of the miracles wrought by Alphonsus spread far and 
wide, and still further increased his reputation for sanctity. 
Everyone wished to: have a relic or some remembrance of him. 
“The sick,” wrote a Dominican nun, “ask for a thread of his 
cassock just as the starving might ask for a piece of bread. 
Miraculous cures are in the mouths of all.’? 

Before long pictures of the Saint were to be found everywhere. 
In the city of Naples they were sold by thousands. Religious of 
both sexes, the devout laity, priests, bishops and cardinals placed 
these pictures over their beds to ask the protection of the Servant 
of God. A certain Cardinal presented Pius VI. with Alphonsus’ 
portrait, and the Sovereign Pontiff kissed it devoutly, saying: “ He 
is a Saint, and is certainly in possession of the glory of heaven.” 

The world was repeating the cry of the child on whom the 
miracle had been worked: “ Alphonsus in heaven! The Saint in 
heaven!” and all were desirous of seeing him raised to the altar 
for the glory of God and the edification of the universal Church. 
Scarcely six months after his death the voice of people nobility and 
clergy, constrained Fathers de Paula and Villani to take the neces- 
sary steps for the introduction in the court of Rome of the process of 
canonisation. Father Joseph Cardone, whom they named postulator 
of the cause, by their order addressed the following petition to the 


1 Any fair-minded non-Catholic into whose hands this book may fall, who has had the 
patience to read thus far, is asked to consider what attitude he will adopt in pre- 
sence of these alleged cures. It is no question of some saint of the dark ages to 
whom marvels are ascribed by men who may be thought to have seen marvels every- 
where. St. Alphonsus was the contemporary of Pitt and Nelson and George III., 
and any man who is fifty in 1905 might have spoken to one who had seen him. Will 
the critic deny the fact of all these cures, given by the chronicler with all the cireum- 
stances of names and dates and description of disease, and ascribe them all to fraud? 
Or was it a mistake in people who were in pain day and night to think that they were 
ill, or when the pain suddenly left them to think that they were better? Or was it 
‘faith-healing’ which suddenly and completely cured consumption and cancer and a 
woman who had been nearly crushed to death? Or are these things the finger of 
God, who is no Absentee Landlord in His own universe, but the energising Personality 
behind nature, in whom we live and move and have our being, who kills and makes 
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Bishop of Nocera and Vicar Capitular of St. Agatha: “The first 
of August, 1787, there passed to a better life the Servant of God, 
Alfonso de’ Liguori, and as he died with the highest reputation for 
sanctity, and has been made illustrious by the Most High by many 
and varied wonderful signs, graces, and miracles, he 1s being univer- 
sally acclaimed as blessed. And since the fame of his sanctity 
has increased and is increasing every day, even in distant regions, 
and the devotion of the faithful towards him 1s increasing also, 
together with the graces and miracles obtained by the intercession 
of the Servant of God, I beg your most illustrious lordship to deign 
to proceed by your authority as Ordinary to an enquiry for taking 
information (processo informativo) on the life, virtues, and miracles 
of the Servant of God, Alfonso de’ Liguori.” 

The two prelates complied with the request. The process at 
Nocera began on April 5, 1788, and lasted until the following March. 
Thirty-six witnesses appeared and made their depositions on oath. 
Among them were Fathers Villani, Mazzini, Corsano, Criscuoll, 
Volpicelli, Buonopane, and several others who had lived for a long 
time with the Saint; Felix Verzella his secretary during~ his 
episcopate; his attendants, Brothers Francis Antony Romito and 
Alexis Pollio, who had by this time also become a lay-brother in 
the Congregation; and his friend Don Salvator Tramontano. 

The process at St. Agatha was opened in September 1788, and 
lasted a year. Fifty-one witnesses were heard, among them being 
Fathers Tannoia, Costanzo, Grosso, Picone, and Cajone; Mgr. An- 
tony Puoti, Archbishop of Amalfi; religious superiors, canons, and 
other, priests who had had relations with Alphonsus during his 
government of his diocese. The depositions of these eighty-seven 
witnesses constituted authentic przma face evidence as to the life 
and virtues of the Servant of God. Upon them Rome was to judge 
whether there were sufficient grounds for the introduction of the 
process of beatification and canonisation before the Congregation 
of Rites. | 

According to the rules laid down by Urban VIII. the preliminary 
processes must be allowed to rest for ten years before action is taken 
upon them in Rome, unless the Pope shorten the period for special 
reasons. In the present case the desire of the people to see the 
matter advanced manifested itself so strikingly that Pius VI. felt 
constrained to use his prerogative. Ferdinand IV., King of Naples, 
six Cardinals, the Patriarch of Venice, twelve Archbishops, thirty-six 
Bishops, seven Vicars Capitular, sixty chapters, many superiors of 
religious orders, and a large number of magistrates and distin- 
guished laymen repeated their instances, in four hundred and eight 
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petitions, for the introduction of the cause. All of them praised 
the life and virtues of Alphonsus, and based their request on the 
manifold advantages which would accrue to the Church and to the 
faithful from his canonisation, especially in the troublous times 
through which Christendom was passing. The King of Naples 
had begun to realise that the wave of revolution set in motion by 
the Kings in their attacks upon the Church might go far before it 
spent its destructive force. Louis XVI. died on the scaffold on 
Jan. 21, 1793, and on Oct 16 Marie Antoinette, Ferdinand’s own 
wife’s sister, met the same fate. On Aug. 13, 1794, the King of 
Naples addressed the following petition to Pope Pius VL: 

“ Most Holy Father, if in every place and at every time we ought 
by every means 1n our power to promote the divine glory, much more 
do I think it my special duty in these sad and mournful times 
to supplicate your Holiness with greater earnestness to deign to 
introduce into the Congregation of Sacred Rites the cause of beati- 
fication of the Servant of God, Mgr. Alfonso de’ Liguori, sometime 
Bishop of St. Agatha, and Founder of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, the light and example of every episcopal virtue, 
the praise and glory, in our days, of this city, where he was born of 
noble family, and one of the most fervent and unwearied evangelical 
labourers who ever worked in this Kingdom for the greater service 
of God; so that by commission of your Holiness they may open 
the Apostolic processes on his heroic virtues and the miracles of 
the Lord worked through his intercession. 

“Tt is true that the memory of Mgr. de’ Liguori lives in benedic- 
tion and respect with all, and his zeal lives and will always live in 
his most edifying works of morals and of Christian piety, and in 
his worthy sons and followers in his apostolic Institute, but it will 
always be for the greater edification of the faithful and the glory 
of God to see brought about the external exaltation of His servant, 
for the imitation of the present generation, and for the consolation 
of those who have seen him live and work among them,. and. for 
the generations to come, who will have a new lamp lighted in the 
house of God placed on high and venerated in the Catholic Church. 
I am certain that your Holiness will second willingly with all your 
zeal these my respectful instances, by ordering the introduction and 
the carrying through of a cause so holy and so conducive to’ the 
Divine glory and Christian edification. And with my most pro- 
found filial homage, begging your apostolic benediction for myself, - 
my royal family, and my realms, I protest myself once more your 

Holiness’ most humble son, Ferdinand.” 
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Such was the language employed by great and small, by the 
princes of the Church and secular princes alike. Pius VI, therefore, 
yielding to so many instances dispensed with the interval of ten 
years required for the opening of the process, and Cardinal John 
Archinto was made Ponens of the cause. The Pope even permitted 
the discussion as to the introduction of the cause to take place 
before the revision of the writings of the Servant of God, which 
in the ordinary course of things should have preceded it. 

Hardly, however, had the Pope submitted to the Congregation of » 
Rites the question whether the cause should be introduced or not, 
when the Promotor of the Faith, Jerome Napulioni, whose duty 
it was to raise objections, declared that there was a certain act in 
the life of Alphonsus which seemed absolutely to forbid the accept- 
ance of the process. Had not Alphonsus during the last years of 
his life abandoned a Rule approved by the Church, and substituted 
for it one of royal ordinance? Had he not, on this account, been 
condemned by the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, and cut off 
from the Institute by the present Holy Father himself? How then 
was it possible to ask this same Pontiff to raise him to the honours 
of the altar? The tribunal before undertaking the examination of 
such a cause, must have it proved that Alphonsus had not been 
guilty of sin throughout this affair of the change of Rule. The 
objection was a serious one. On Dec. 2, 1795, therefore, the Con- 
gregation of Rites proposed the following doubt: “Does the 
objection arising from the change of Rule constitute a ground for 
not introducing the present cause, and is it an impediment to 
further debate on the ‘heroicity’ of the bishop’s virtues? The Pope 
nominated a commission composed of three Cardinals, Archinto, 
Livizzani, and Ranuccini, with the Secretary of the Sacred Congre- 
gation—Dominic Coppola—and Jerome Napulion: the Promotor 
of the Faith, to examine the question; with power, in the event of 
Alphonsus’ innocence being proved, of imposing silence henceforth 
on the matter during the course of the process. 

The defender of the cause, the eloquent and learned Hyacinth 
Amici, replied in a long defence to all the objections alleged by the 
Promotor Fidez. ‘Ne need not here reproduce the discussion, for our 
readers know the story. Amici showed that the Servant of God- 
not only did not wish to change the Rule, but always bewailed a 
change for which he was not responsible; he restored the Rule 
externally as far as he could by obtaining from the King permission 
for his subjects to take oaths corresponding to the vows, and never 
ceased to observe the Papal Rule in the internal government of his 


Congregation. 
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Amici supported his statements by documentary evidence, and 
concluded as follows: “ This incident, far from tarnishing Alphon- 
sus’ innocence, brings out in still stronger light the heroicness of his 
virtues. God allowed that he should be deceived by his consultors 
in order that he might, without any fault on his part, be treated 
as a deserter, and one who made little of the rights of the Holy 
See—the most painful charge which could be made against a man 
so devoted to the Church. God purified his soul by the bitter sorrow 
of seeing himself excluded from his own Congregation, of beholding 
divisions among his sons, and suffering this martyrdom to the end 
of his days. God thus tried His servant as He has tried many 
founders of religious orders. Many of them suffered at the hands 
of their own brethren, St. Benedict for example, St. Romuald, 
St. Joseph Calasanctius, and St. John of the Cross.” 

The commission after having heard both sides decided unani- 
mously that the objection arising from the change introduced into 
the Rule ought not in any way to interfere with the introduction 
of the cause of the Servant of God, and that moreover perpetual 
silence should be observed henceforth with regard to the question. 
On April 29, 1796, the Pope confirmed the decree to this effect, “all 
the more willingly,’ he said, “as it is impossible to forget the 
singular devotion of the Servant of God to the Holy See, of which 
he has given so many proofs in his words, actions, and writings.” 

This stumbling-block once removed, there was no further im- 
pediment to the introduction of the cause. The Congregation of 
Rites met again to issue a favourable decree which Pius VI. signed 
with his own hand on May 4, 1796, and henceforth Alphonsus was 
entitled to be called Venerable. God thus began to glorify him 
whom He had been pleased to humble so profoundly. Pius VI. 
proclaimed that no blame rested on the Servant of God whom he had 
treated with such severity, and opened a process to canonise a 
religious whom he himself had pronounced excluded from his 
Institute. We may imagine then the joy with which Alphonsus’ 
sons chanted the 7'e Deum of thanksgiving. Their gladness was all 
the greater from the fact that during the last ten years the state 
of the Congregation, thanks to the intercession of its holy founder, 
had undergone a complete change. 

Our readers will remember what followed on the Ponuaval 
decree separating the members in the Papal States from those in 
the kingdom of Naples. During the seven years between 1780 and 
1787 Alphonsus had lamented this division, while prophesying “ that 
the reunion would be effected, but only after his death.” Indeed, 
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though all ardently desired this reconciliation, and though Francis 
de Paula offered to resign the position of Superior General in order 
to bring it about, the Regolamento rose up like a wall of separation 
between the two parties. The Pope would not accept it, and the 
King showed no inclination to withdraw it. Ferdinand gave way 
more than ever to an excessive and almost schismatical use of power. 
Besides the decree to which we have already referred of June 28, 
1786,’ on Sept. 1, 1788, he forbade the religious of the Kingdom all 
relations of subordination with superiors residing outside his states. 
“We exclude,” he said, “from the government of our religious 
houses all foreign superiorship, authority, or interference, whether 
from Generals, Procurators General, or Chapters held outside the 
Kingdom. . . . Therefore we forbid under pain of banishment 
from our dominions any superior or subject of the regular orders 
of our Kingdom to go, send, or have recourse to General Chapters 
held in other dominions, or to receive any kind of patent, obedience, 
or writing whatsoever emanating from Superiors General or 
Chapters outside our Kingdoms (ve. the two Sicilies). 
Regulars will continue to live with the same constitutions which they 
had when they were professed, in all that is in accordance with the 
laws and policy of the Kingdom . . . under the jurisdiction of 
the bishops in spiritual things, and under our royal authority in 
things economic and temporal.” 

Still this decree which ordained that religious were ‘to continue 
to live with the same constitutions which they had when they were 
professed, proved, by the mercy of God who out of evil draws good, 
the occasion of the reunion so ardently desired by the Fathers of 
the Most Holy Redeemer. Our readers have not forgotten the 
prudent and zealous Blasucci, the Superior of the house of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily. Helped by his influence with the King he had 
been able to defend his position against the Jansenists, and even 
to establish a second house in 1787 in the town of Sciacca. Blasucci 
sympathised with his Neapolitan brethren who had been obliged to 
submit to the Regolamento, but he had never accepted it for himself.’ 
He kept quiet, as the members in the Papal States should have done, 
and simply followed the old Rule. He was full of the thought of 


1 Supra p, 568, i 

2 When asked to promulgate the Regolamento in his house in 1785 he wrote to Villani 
on October 25, 1785, to say that this was impossible to him and his fathers. Later on he 
seems to have given it a merely nominal acceptance, so as not to grieve the last moments 
ofthe Saint, as we see by a letter of his of July 25, 1787, which reached Pagani after 
Alphonsus’ death ; but when he heard of this latter event, he again withdrew from the 
Neapolitans, and it would seem that it is to this time that Tann. iv., 28 refers when he says: 
“The Sicilians on their part declared themselves divided from us, and Father Don Peter 
Blasueci was elected Rector Major in that island.” 
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delivering his brethren from the fatal changes which were the sole 
obstacle to reunion. When the above edict saw the light he took the 
opportunity to ask the King to be allowed to follow the Rule given 
by Alphonsus to his religious, and accepted by them at their pro- 
fession. Latterly this Rule had been singularly aggravated, he 
said, by the transformation of the simple vows into oaths. The 
violation of a simple vow in a slight matter, he explained, is only a 
venial sin, while according to many theologians the violation 
of an oath is always mortal. From this came serious disquietude 
of conscience among the subjects, while men were prevented from 
joining an institute in which they would be so much exposed to 
the danger of mortal sin. The Grand Almoner, Matthew Testa, 
the author of the Legolamento, had died in 1782, and the Royal 
Council gave a favourable hearing to Blasucci’s petition. On 
April 17, 1790, the Marquis de Marco informed him that “ by order 
of the King, the two establishments at Girgenti and Sciacca not 
only might but must follow the ancient Rule originally established 
in the Institute.” . 

Blasucci thus obtained even more than he had asked for, and King. 
Ferdinand authorised all unconsciously the Rule approved by 
Benedict XIV. The Neapolitan fathers naturally solicited for their 
houses the favour granted to the houses in Sicily. Villani repre- 
sented to the King that “they had accepted the terrible burden of 
the oaths out of respect for the royal will, but that they were happy 
to see from the decree affecting their brethren in Sicily that His 
Majesty was not now disposed to insist on this burden. The Rector 
Major, therefore, asked to be freed authoritatively from the obli- 
gation of imposing oaths on the newly professed, and to be allowed 
to confine himself to the simple vows according to the primitive 
rule of their Founder.’ On Oct. 9, 1790, the Marquis de Marco 
again replied in the name of the King that all the religious of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, in Naples as well as in Sicily, were to follow 
the ancient rule without adding anything thereto. Here was another 
proof of the truth of Scripture that God holds in His hands the 
hearts of kings, and makes them all unconsciously do His holy 
will. 

The Regolamento thus abolished, Villani convoked a General 
Chapter in order to effect reunion, but death, alas! surprised him 
during the course of the preparations. The old man had reached 
the age of eighty-six, and was bowed down with infirmities. He 
had already told his brethren that the happiness of presiding over 
the chapter was not to be his. On April 11, 1792, he gave up his 
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soul to God, calm: and tranquil as he had been all his life. Father 
Laurence Nigro, who assisted him in his last moments, has left us 
this eulogy: “Father Villani was sprung from a noble line, and 
won the esteem of all by the holiness of his life, his humility, and 
his great meekness. Always in the presence of God, his only 
thought was to procure God’s glory by the salvation of souls. Our 
venerable Father loved him above all others. He chose him as the 
director of his conscience, as his coadjutor in the government of the 
Congregation, and wished him to be his successor. A few moments 
before Father Villani’s happy death I asked him whether he felt 
any uneasiness. He made a sign to me to draw nearer, and 
answered me with his usual gentleness: ‘I am dying in peace, 
without any fear. Thus he went to rejoin his holy founder in 
heaven.” 

He was bewailed by all, but especially by John Mazzini, his 
companion of old days. Mazzini’s brethren showed their affection 
for the venerable old man, now almost ninety, by nominating him 
Vicar General of the Institute pending the holding of the Chapter. 
But Mazzini was no more destined to preside over this assembly 
than his lifelong friend had been. He was found dead in his bed 
on Dec. 3 of the same year 1702, after a few days’ illness which 
had not seemed serious. He had received holy communion with 
great devotion the day before. Mazzini made Alphonsus’ acquaint- 
ance at the foot of the altar when both of them as young men were 
in the habit of visiting the churches for the adoration of the 
Quarantore.. He was the holy Founder’s first associate in the 
Congregation, his rival in the practice of virtue, his counsellor, and 
his intimate friend. For more than half a century Villani and 
Mazzini had aided their holy Superior, and God called them to 
follow him at no long interval. 

Whee Ghapiersat.) last imetby.order of (une Pope, at Pagans, .on 
March 1, 1793. Forty-four deputies represented all the houses in 
the States of the Church and the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily.’ 
Father Francis de Paula gave in his resignation, the Chapter giving 
him the title of ex-General with certain ‘other privileges. The 
members of the Chapter then proceeded to the election of a Superior 
General for the whole Congregation.: On the third scrutiny Father 
Blasucci obtained thirty votes, the two-thirds majority required by 
the Rule, and was proclaimed Rector Major. Union under one Rule 
and one Superior was effected, and Alphonsus’ prediction was 
fulfilled. 


1, vol. p. 36. 
2 It was too far off for the fathers of Warsaw to send deputies. 
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It now remained for the pilot to direct the ship so providentially 
saved from wreck. Well it was that the helm was in the hands of 
aman so firm and prudent as Blasucci, for in 1793 the most hopeful 
could not close their eyes to the warnings of impending storm. 
The French Revolution, which had ruined religion in France, was 
about to make the round of the world. But in spite of its fury, we 
shall witness the beginning of the fulfilment of another prophecy 
uttered by our Saint: “ Rest assured the Congregation will stand 
till the day of judgement, for it is not my work but the work of 
God. During my life it will be hidden in humiliation and obscurity, 
but after my death it will spread its wings and expand—especially 
in Northern lands.” 

When Blasucci took the reins of government into his hands the 
Congregation counted only one hundred and eighty fathers and 
students, divided among seventeen houses—seven in Naples, seven 
in the Papal States, two in Sicily, and one in Warsaw. To the 
four primitive foundations, Ciorani, Nocera, Iliceto, and Caposele, 
Villani had, at the King’s request, added three others in Calabria ’— 
de Paula had also added to the four houses founded by Alphonsus 
three new foundations—San Giuliano in Rome, Spello and Gubbio 
in Umbria. In Sicily the fathers occupied besides the house at 
Girgenti, the college at Sciacca, which had belonged to the Society 
of Jesus. All this was not much, but now the Institute began, in 
fulfilment of the prediction which we have recorded, to emerge from 
the obscurity in which God had kept it throughout the lifetime of its 
Ifounder. King Ferdinand, in spite of his former prejudices, 
favoured its progress, and had given the Rule of Benedict XIV. a 
legal existence, and thus put the Congregation beyond the reach of 
vexations and persecutions. Last of all an indication of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy was found in the fact that one of Alphonsus’ 
sons, filled like him with the desire to spread the kingdom of God, 
had set out north of the Alps. 

This other Liguori, chosen to transplant the Congregation beyond 
Italy, was Clement Hofbauer. We have seen how he entered the 
Congregation in Rome in 17842. He and his friend Thaddaeus Hibl 
received the habit on Oct. 24. “They showed such fervour that their 
noviciate was shortened, and they were professed on St. Joseph’s 
day, March 19, 1785. Six days later, on March 25, feast of the 


‘In 1847 Fathers Dechamps and Pilat found in the archives of the house at Ciorani 
this prediction of the holy founder, authenticated by his confessor. 
2 Catanzaro, Tropea, and Stilo. 3 Supra, p. 561. 
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Annunciation, they were ordained priests, and after six months’ 
study at Frosinone to complete their theology, Father de Paula sent 
them north once more, to establish a foundation if possible in 
Vienna. But on arriving at the capital they found that this was not 
possible, since the Emperor Joseph II. had recently closed over a 
thousand monasteries and meant to close more. They therefore 
wrote to their Superior General, and de Paula offered their services 
to Propaganda. The offer was gladly accepted, and the two set out 
for Warsaw en route for Pomerania. While sailing down the 
Danube Clement recognised in a poor hermit on board, his old 
companion in the hermitage of Quwéntilzolo, at Tivoli, Emmanuel 
Kunzmann. Kunzmann begged to be accepted as a lay-brother, and 
became Clement’s first novice at Warsaw. The apostolic Nuncio, 
Mer. Saluzzo, a Neapolitan, received the three Germans as messengers 
from heaven. “Since the suppression of the Jesuits,” he said, “ the 
thousands of Germans in Warsaw have had no priest to hear their 
confessions, instruct them, and train their children in a Christian 
life. They are being lost, and. you are come just in time to save 
them.” The Nuncio obtained permission from Propaganda for the 
missionaries to remain in Warsaw, and the King at his request in- 
stalled them at St. Benno’s, the German national church. 

For lodging they had a small, inconvenient, and unhealthy 
dwelling near the church, from the walls of which the water oozed 
continually. A table and two chairs comprised the furniture. 
emmanuel was obliged to borrow kitchen utensils. Even when he 
had them they were of little use as he knew nothing of cooking, and 
_ Father Hofbauer had to cook himself. He often went straight from 
the kitchen into the pulpit. The total capital of the new community 
was three thalers. 

Warsaw at the time counted 124,000 inhabitants, including 
twenty-eight thousand Jews. In Poland, so long one of the fairest 
fields belonging to the Master of the household, the devil had long 
since sown cockle in abundance. In 1772 the intestine divisions of 
the country had permitted Russia, Austria, and Prussia to begin the 
dismemberment of the unhappy nation. Stanislaus, seated on the 
throne by favour of Catherine IL., was at the mercy of his powerful 
neighbours. The wind of schismatical, Protestant, and Febronian 
doctrines was blowing from all quarters across the frontier. Kant 
and Voltaire were recruiting numerous disciples, and secret societies 
had gained large numbers of adepts, especially among the nobility 
and the officials of the state. The result of all this was a state of 
moral corruption which later on made Clement say: “Scandalous 
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vice is at its height here, and one cannot see how it is to be remedied. 
From the clergy to the poorest beggar, all are corrupt. There is 
much reason to fear that God will remove the candlestick out of 
its place.” 

The two missionaries were at first badly received both by the 
Poles, who saw in these Austrians the enemies of their race, and by 
the Germans, now more or less perverted or estranged from the 
practice of their religion. 

One day while Clement was discussing with his companion the 
grave difficulties which beset them in the accomplishment of their 
mission, an invisible agency began to strike blow after blow on the 
table near them. Clement recovering from his first astonishment 
said to Father Hiibl: “ Note the day and the hour of this strange 
occurrence—-without doubt it announces some great event.” Later 
on they learned that at that moment Alphonsus left the world. He 
had informed them of his departure, as much as to say: ‘ Fear not— 
you are my children, and I go to heaven to pray for you.’ 

The trials of the two fathers at this early stage were painful 
beyond words. They were calumniated, persecuted, even stoned in 
the streets. So utter was their abandonment that Clement one day 
knocked at the tabernacle and said to his Divine Master: “If Thou 
do not come to our aid, we must either depart or die.” God 
rewarded his faith. That same day an unknown gentleman called 
on him unexpectedly and gave him a large sum of money. In a 
short time his patience and charity and his preaching so full of 
faith, attracted such crowds of Germans to the church of St. Benno 
that the Nuncio, astonished at the success of the two missionaries 
and the five or six priests who had joined them, obtained in 1793 
the recognition of the community as a religious corporation. 
Simultaneously with this favour from the Polish King, the new 
Rector Major,. Father Blasucci, appointed Clement Hofbauer his 
Vicar General beyond the Alps. 

Jn that same year, 1793, Clement received his first Polish novice 
in the person of John Podgorski, a youth remarkable for extra- 
ordinary talents as well as for gifts of heart. Although he was not 
yet ordained priest Clement set him to preach in the language of the 
country, and the young man attracted the admiration of his fellow- 
countrymen by his great eloquence and zeal. 

On Nov. 4, 1794, the fathers witnessed the burning of Praga, 
a suburb of Warsaw across the Vistula, and the massacre of 20,000 

1 Be mindful therefore from whence thou art fallen, and do penance and do thy 


first works. Or else I come to thee and will move thy candlestick out of its place, except 
thou do penance.—A poe. ii., 5. 
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men women and children by the Russian general Suwarow. 
St. Benno’s was struck by shells three times, but luckily none of them 
burst. On the gth of November Warsaw surrendered to the 
Russians, and the next year, 1795, Poland was no more. 

Meanwhile more Poles joined Clement, among them being Father 
Kwiatzowski, or as he was called in German, Blumenau, who was 
professed in 1796, and became a preacher of the first rank. Four 
Frenchmen whom the Revolution had banished from their seminaries 
were led by Divine Providence into the noviciate of St. Benno. 
Among these was the venerable Father Passerat, also professed in 
1790, who became Father Clement’s right hand, and his successor as 
Vicar General. Before the end of the century the community 
numbered twenty-five members, that is to say nine priests, seven 
students, two novices, and seven lay brothers. A second house had 
been established at Mittau in Courland, and that at St. Benno had 
already sent four of its religious to heaven. 

Such was the state of the personnel after twelve years. As for 
the work organised by Father Hofbauer, it would appear incredible 
were it not attested for us by eye-witnesses. In his all-embracing 
charity and energy he never gave himself a moment’s rest. Germans 
and Poles, Catholics and Protestants, Freethinkers and Jews, rich 
and poor, clergy and laity, none were shut out from his help. After 
the massacre of Praga he started an orphanage for homeless children. 
On one occasion he went into a public house to beg for this work; 
some men were gambling and when asked to give something one 
of them for answer spat in Blessed Clement’s face. ‘“‘ That is for 
myself,” said the Saint, “now what will you give me for my poor 
children?” The man not only gave him a large sum, but was con- 
verted and became his penitent. Besides Clement’s charity to his 
children and the poor, he opened exercises in his church which lasted 
for twenty years. The following was the order of the day of this 
perpetual mission. | 

The community rose at four, and made meditation from half-past 
four till five. At five some fathers went to the confessional, and one 
of the community gave an instruction to servants. This was fol- 
lowed by a high mass, during which the people sang the public parts 
of the mass in Polish. After this came a Polish sermon by Father 
Kwiatzowski, during which the church was thronged. A second 
high mass sung in Latin was followed by a German sermon from 
Blessed Clement, after which he sang a third high mass himself, 
the music of which was given by the best singers, professional or 
amateur, in the town, who all offered their services freely. The 
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devotions in the church recommenced at hal f-past three with a second 
German sermon, followed by sung vespers and exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Then the Germans left the church, and Father 
Podgorski preached: a sermon to the Poles, after which came the 
Way of the Cross, in Polish on ordinary days, and in German on 
feast days. This was followed by Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and an examination of conscience, and acts of faith, 
hope, charity and contrition, made with the people. ‘This went on 
day after day for weeks and months and years. In addition to this 
Blessed Clement started and maintained several confraternities, 
besides serving a second large church, that of ‘the Holy Cross in 
the fields” He also had sermons preached regularly for the French 
community in Warsaw, and had daily classes of instruction for 
Prussian Protestants and Jews. He also started a society for the 
promotion of Catholic literature, and gave a number of missions, 
though they were forbidden in the country. But perhaps his greatest 
work was the establishing of a Catholic college or preparatory 
seminary in Warsaw, from which came many excellent priests; 
Pius VI. thinking it necessary, in the circumstances of the time and 
place, to dispense him from the point in the Redemptorist Rule which 
forbade the fathers to teach. 

One witness does not exaggerate when he says that no church 
in ISurope or in the whole world ever witnessed such a concourse of 
people day after day for long years. The Rector Major, unfamiliar 
as he was with the exceptional circumstances of the foundation, 
reproached Father Clement for an excess of activity, but the Servant 
of God was able to justify his action. “If you saw with your own 
eyes,” he wrote on June 12, 1800, “the terrible state of religion in 
this depraved city, you would reproach us, not for preaching too 
much but for not preaching enough, notwithstanding our five daily 
sermons. And do not think that the congregations are tired of 
listening to°us, as might perhaps be the case in other countries. 
Here the Catholics, utterly abandoned in the midst of the dangers 
around them, and filled with the desire of knowing the means of 
saving their souls, hunger and thirst for the word of God. Since 
the Government forbids missions, we have been obliged to think 
of some way of helping the people, so our church has become the 
theatre of a perpetual mission for the Germans and the Poles. 
They flock here not only from Warsaw and the neighbourhood, — 
but even from the most distant provinces. The faithful remain here> 
for three, five, and sometimes eight days, follow the eXercises, 
receive the sacraments, and return to their homes fortified by divine 
grace.” 
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On Jan. 11, 1800, Mgr. Laurence Litta, Nuncio at St. Petersburg, 
wrote to Father Blasucci: “I have just passed a month in Warsaw. 
Your house of the Most Holy Redeemer is flourishing more and 
more. The people throng to the church to hear the word of God 
and receive the sacraments. Your Father Hofbauer is an apostolic 
man in the fullest sense of the word—full of zeal for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. He is doing wonders under the 
inspiration of his marvellous zeal. To have an idea of what is 
going on at St. Benno’s you must know that the concourse of the 
faithful is never interrupted from dawn till late in the night. 
Preaching and hearing confessions are going on all the time. 
Countless conversions are effected. The activity of the fathers 
might seem excessive, but I cannot think so when I consider the 
spiritual wants of this country, where so many priests do little 
work in the vineyard of the Lord.” 

Yet this perpetual mission and all the other works we have related 
did not exhaust Father Hofbauer’s zeal. At the request of the 
Bishop of Livonia, he founded a second house at Mittau in Courland, 
and shortly afterwards two branch houses at Ludkowa and Rad- 
zumin in the neighbourhood of Warsaw. One cannot tell how far 
he would have extended the Congregation had not the revolutionary 
storm which was making havoc in Europe at the time dashed upon 
the Institute, first in Italy and afterwards in Poland. 

Kings had usurped the rights of the Church, the Revolution 
now overturned the thrones of kings. The republicans of France, 
after having guillotined their King and Queen in the name of 
liberty, threatened all the sovereigns of Europe, and the latter joined 
in league to defend their crowns. Ferdinand of Naples became 
reconciled with the Pope he had so long assailed. But it was too 
late. Republican principles had now pervaded all Italy, and 
General Bonaparte had crossed the Alps, driven the Austrians from 
Milan, and despoiled Pius VI. of his States. The Pontiff had been 
taken from Rome on Feb. 20, 1798, and conducted first to Florence 
and then to Valence where he was to die. 

The French invasion was disastrous for the Congregation. The 
fathers of Gubbio and Spello were driven from their monasteries 
and obliged to take refuge in the house of San Giuliano in Rome. 
When the French army occupied the Eternal City, proclaimed the 
Roman Republic, and confiscated San Giuliano, its inmates fled to 
Frosinone. Soon the invaders seized on Frosinone, sacked the 
monastery, and burned the archives. The fathers belonging to this 
house as well as those of Scifelli were now dispersed through the 
country districts awaiting the return of better times. 
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The Revolution continued to advance. General Bonaparte in- 
deed had sailed for Egypt, eluding the English fleet, but General 
Berthier and after him Championnet continued his work. Naples 
was in excitement at the thought that any moment the French might 
appear in sight. King Ferdinand, even while collecting an army 
to defend his frontiers, found himself obliged to reckon with the 
republican party, which had several times already endeavoured to 
raise the people against him, and was now impatiently awaiting the 
coming of the French. It was but natural then that the slightest 
indication of sympathy with the enemy should draw down the 
rigours of the government. The Rector Major, Father Blasucci, 
soon learned this to his cost. Losing patience one day at the per- 
petual talk about the arrival of the invaders, he exclaimed in 
presence of a number of friends: “ Let the French come; anything 
for a rest from all these perpetual alarms!” The words were 
reported to the King. The venerable superior was treated as a rebel, 
deprived of his office, and condemned to undergo a long detention 
in the monastery of the Camaldolese monks at Vico near Sorrento. 

Althought seventy years of age he accepted the decision 
unmoved. When the officer presented himself to take him to his 
place of banishment, the fathers and people were in tears, but the 
old man only repeated Gloria Patri! as he set out on his road. 
On arriving at Vico he ascended painfully the steep ascent leading 
to the monastery, and the officer excused himself for causing him 
so much suffering. “It 1s nothing,” returned the courageous old 
man, “ Jesus went up Calvary carrying his cross, and there is no 
cross here.” The commissary on leaving him begged his blessing, 
and on his return to Naples said to his colleagues: “I have just taken 
a saint to prison.” Blasucci remained shut up in the Camaldolese 
monastery from April 1798 to November 1799, praying in his little 
cell while the revolutionary tempest was devastating the kingdom. 

Twelve years before, Alphonsus, as we have seen, after receiving 
lights from God in prayer said to the fathers with him: “A great 
disaster will happen to Naples in ’99, and it 1s good for me not to be 
there to see it." The Saint’s prophecy was fulfilled. King Ferdinand, 
his hopes roused by Nelson’s victory of the Nile on Aug. 1, 1798, 
marched against the French at the head of sixty thousand men, and 
entered Rome on Nov. 29, 1798. But General Championnet soon 
returned in force, and re-entered Rome on Dec. 15. He then took 
the offensive, and Ferdinand was obliged to recross the frontiers and | 
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return to Naples. Meanwhile the threatened revolution had broken 
out in his Capital, and on Dec. 21, 1798, he embarked by night with 
Queen Maria Carolina and his family for Palermo. 

Then began the horrible civil war of 1799. The French took 
Capua, and marched on Naples, while the Jacobins of the capital 
fought in the very streets of Naples with those who remained faithful 
to their King. It wasareign of fireand sword. After three days of 
anarchy, the clergy endeavoured to put an end to the disorders by 
carrying the image and relic of St. Januarius in procession through 
the city. The people became calm in a moment, but they refused to 
yield the place to the French, who were then obliged to take it by 
assault. The lazzaroni defended the city with desperate valour and 
the slaughter was terrific. In the end the gates were forced, the 
French entered, and the kingdom of Naples became the Parthenopean 
Republic. For six months royalist bands, under the leadership of 
improvised chiefs, fought the soldiers of the Republic in all the 
provinces. More successful than the Vendeans, they succeeded even- 
tually in driving the Republicans from Naples on June 21, 1799. 
The end of the year was passed in terrible reprisals on the van- 
quished, and in January 1800 Ferdinand was enabled to take 
possession once more of his devastated realm. A few months later 
Pius VII., elected Pope at Venice, entered Rome, and the religious 
resumed possession of their houses. 

Alphonsus had assuredly watched over his sons, for although 
they had to suffer much during those years of war and rapine, they 
lost but one of their houses—that of San Giuliano, which was sold 
by the French during the short existence of the Roman Republic. 
On the other hand they had gained since the death of the holy 
Founder three foundations in the kingdom of Naples, and made 
the beginning of several houses beyond the Alps. After the storm 
had passed, the King, undeceived as to the alleged crime committed 
by Blasucci, took the old man from his prison and set him once 
more to preside over his Congregation. The good superior repaired 
the damage which the Institute had undergone, took up again the 
interrupted cause of his founder’s beatification, and prepared him- 
self for fresh labours, and, as is always the case with the works of 
God, for fresh tribulations also, 
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From the Introduction of the Cause to the Beatification.— 


1796-1816. 


OPE PIUS VI. had shown great zeal for the canonisation of 
Alphonsus. Immediately after the introduction of the cause 
he had permitted the commencement of what are known as the 
apostolic processes, but his forced departure for France, and the 
disturbance which took place in Italy, prevented their continuance 
for the time. Pius VII. carried on the cause with the same good 
will as his predecessor. A hundred witnesses were examined, and 
leave to forward the acts of the two processes of St. Agatha 
and Nocera to Rome was given on April 3, 1802. Furnished with, 
these authentic documents, the Congregation of Rites, before pro- 
ceeding to the examination of virtues and miracles, undertook the 
revision of the writings of the Servant of God, to see if anything 
heterodox was therein contained. 

The revision of writings with reference to a future canonisation 
constitutes, says Benedict XIV., a judgement as to the teaching of 
the author'—it must be seen whether of not any theological censure 
attaches to his opinions. The revisers, whose office is confidential, 
must make a careful examination of the works in question to 
see whether they contain any error against faith or morals, or 
any dogmatic teaching which is contrary to the teaching of the 
Church. If they find any serious error it is a bar to canonisation. 

Such a revision was no light matter in the present case. A very 
large number of different works had to pass through the hands of 
the censors, writings on ascetical, dogmatic, and moral subjects, 
involving thousands of grave and difficult questions. The Moral 
Theology in particular had attracted the attention of all Europe and 
given rise to the most heated controversies. The rigorists, as we 
have seen, anathematised it as being tainted with laxity. In spite 
of their clamours the work had made its way everywhere. In Italy 
the great majority of the bishops had welcomed it in their dioceses. 
One Dominican master in whose presence the work was censured, 


1 [laec revisio est judicium doctrinae, De canon sanct, TT. eS no. 
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replied: “TI léarnéd to prize it in ‘my’ youth, and I° have always 
advised our young men to study it if they wish to become good 
confessors.”’ Within a short time it had penetrated into Spain and 
Portugal. Germany styled its author the ‘restorer of evangelical 
morality. In West and East, from Mexico to Goa the learning 
and sanctity of the great moralist were extolled. But on the other 
hand the rigorists were still in arms against equiprobabilism or 
semi-probabilism as they called it. 

It was but natural therefore after all the controversy that had 
been raised that theologians should await with anxiety. the decision 
of the Holy See. The decree on the revision and approbation of the 
writings of the Servant of God, issued by the Congregation of Rites, 
appeared on May 14, 1803. It ran as follows: “All the printed or 
manuscript works of the Venerable Alfonso de Liguori having been 
submitted according to custom to the revision and censorship of the 
examiners, the Sacred Congregation has taken cognisance of the 
report which has been submitted to it. No proposition deserving of 
censure having been found in them, cum nzhil in eis censura dignum 
vepertum fuerit, it is of opinion, subject to the confirmation of the 
Holy Father, that there is no reason why the process should not be 
continued.” Four days later, on May 18, 1803, Pius VII. ratified 
the sentence of the Cardinals. The works of the Saint were there- 
fore declared to be free from all theological error known at the 
time to be such, as well as from all novelty contrary to the sentiment 
of the Church. No one has any right to apply a theological note 
of censure to his writings; and if it is permissible to contest the 
intrinsic truth of his opinions, this must always be done, as 
Benedict XIV. teaches, with the respect due to the venerable author, 
and with good reasons to support the objection. 

We are enabled to form a still better judgement as to the spirit 
which dictated this decree from the following letter from the 
Postulator Giattini to the Rector Major Father Blasucci: “ The | 
decree,” he says, “ was adopted unanimously and without discussion, 
for the report of the revisers was full of eulogy and contained no 
censure. From what I have been able to learn, in spite of the secrecy 
of the examination, our Venerable has been regarded as antipro- 
babilist in practice,' as pious in his asceticism, and as solid in his 


1 We see here a sign of the prevailing current of the age. Blasucci we know was more 
or less a probabiliorist, and Giattini would seem to have been the same. St. Alphonsus 
was not antiprobabilist. . He was, and remained to the end of his life, a moderate 
probabilist or equiprobabilist—conv ertible terms which he employs. of himself over and 
over again.—Tr, 
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dogmatic works. The general opinion is that his letters constitute 
a body of doctrine which should be printed. The chief reviser 
himself, though I do not know who he is, has informed me indirectly 
that it would be wrong to allow such a treasure to lie buried. The 
Cardinals told me when I paid my visit of thanks that they could 
not but give a favourable vote after the more than eulogistic 
report of the revisers, and the applause with which all nations have 
received the works of the Venerable Mgr. de’ Liguori.” Shortly 
afterwards the ecclesiastical gazettes of Italy reproduced the decree 
Nil censura dignum, to the great joy of the Saint’s friends and the 
discomfiture of his detractors. 
The Congregation of Rites might at once have proceeded to the 
examination of the virtues of Alphonsus were it not for the decree 
of Urban VIII. which forbids the commencement of the process on 
the heroism of the virtues of a servant of God until fifty years after 
his death. This lapse of time has been introduced in order to allow 
passions to cool, enthusiasm to subside, and history to disentangle 
itself from any clouds which might obscure it. Succeeding Popes 
have always shown themselves faithful to this rule, and have dis- 
pensed from it only with great difficulty, and for serious reasons. 
In 1803 only sixteen years had passed since Alphonsus’ death—a 
dispensation of thirty-four years would therefore be required to 
permit of the immediate resumption of the cause. But the holy 
Founder’s virtues were so striking, the services rendered by him to 
the Church so eminent, and the Christian people so impatient to 
see him raised to the altars, that Pius VII. allowed the opening of 
the discussion. 

In this process the whole life of the person proposed for the 
honours of the Church is passed in review, all the facts in it are 
severely examined, all the depositions of the witnesses carefully 
and minutely checked. This is repeated in three successive assem- 


_. blies—the first, that of the Consultors of the Congregation of Rites, 


the second that of the Cardinals, the third that of the Cardinals 
and Consultors together in presence of the Pope. It is not merely 
a question of showing that the person whose cause is being 
examined has lived as a good Christian—it must be proved that he 
has lived as a Saint—that is to say, that he has practised in a heroic 
manner the theological and the cardinal virtues.’ In this examina- 
tion the Promotor of the Faith really does fulfil the office of Devil’s 


1 The theological virtues of course are faith, hope, and charity (1 Cor. xiii., 13), and the 
cardinal virtues prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance—(Wisdom  vili., 7) 
Temperance and prudence and justice and fortitude which are such things as men can have 
nothing more profitable in life. 
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Advocate, bringing out the slightest stains, depreciating praiseworthy 
acts, seeking to find flaws in the evidence—in short, accumulating 
every possible objection against the person who is a candidate for 
the honours of the Church. The judges will never give an affirma- 
tive vote unless the defender succeeds in clearing up all the doubts 
that are raised, and bringing out into full light the sanctity of the 
servant of God. 

The first assembly, known as ante-preparatory, met on June 10, 
1806; the second, known as the preparatory, on February 17, 
1807. They discussed all the objections that had been raised 
against the faith, hope, and charity of our Saint, against his justice, 
fortitude, temperance, and prudence. All the ordinary objections 
were easily answered, as may be readily supposed from the course 
of this history. It was no more possible to veil the brightness of 
Alphonsus’ virtues than to veil the brightness of the sun. The 
Promotor of the Faith therefore endeavoured to show that Alphonsus 
had rather shown himself excessive in the practice of the virtues, 
and had consequently been lacking in frudence. He had practised 
too much fasting, taken too many severe disciplines, shown too much 
zeal in the repressing of vice. We have already described how the 
advocate of the cause not only justified but exalted his client on 
the score of these alleged excesses. | 

His opponent then returned to the writings—not to censure them, 
for this question was settled, but to ask whether the moral system of 
the Saint with regard to the choice of opinions and to the absolution 
of occasionartzt and recidivi might not be an obstacle to a decree on 
the ‘heroicity’ of the virtue of prudence. “Do not forget,” he urged, 
“that by raising this servant of God to the altars you make him 
a light for all priests and bishops. Before doing this it is necessary 
to examine with the greatest care whether no cloud obscure this 
light, and particularly if in this age of laxity and moral decay 
there be not ground, as many think there is, for taxing with 7m- 
prudence certain rules of conduct laid down by him, which seem 
to give a very loose rein to human liberty. I do not speak now of 
those writers who in their passion consider his works as ruinous 
for souls. I shall only quote the evidence of Carlo Blasco who, 
while treating Alphonsus as a pious and learned writer, cannot 
refrain from ascribing imprudence to him on account of the rule 
that ‘a doubtful law does not bind” That this rule does not har- 
monise with true prudence has been shown by other writers also, such 
for instance as Cardinal Gerdil.” 

The Promotor of the Faith was echoing the objections of the severe 


QQ 
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school. To answer him all that was necessary was to show how the 
Saint applied the principle in his moral system that a doubtful law 
does not bind. This the learned Amici did effectively. Quoting 
from the last edition of the Moral Theology he showed that a law 
is doubtful, and consequently non-obligatory, only in presence of 
two opinions, pro and con, each equally probable. If the opinion | 
in favour of the existence of the law is altogether more probable, 
certe probabilior, the law is outside the region of doubt and is obli- 
gatory. The advocate had no trouble in demonstrating that this 
interpretation of the principle, “A doubtful law is not binding,” 
not only is not contrary to prudence, but observes the golden mean 
between laxity and rigorism. Then he replied to the allegations 
of his opponent founded on the opinion of Father Blasco and other 
severe writers as follows: “If the truly wise system of our Liguori 
fails to please certain writers, it has had the good fortune to meet 
with enthusiastic approval from a large number of eminent theo- 
logians who have given him unqualified praise on this question. 
Hence the great diffusion of his works and the applause with which 
they have been received not only in Italy but in Spain, Germany, 
and all over the world. Let the temerarious call him imprudent— 
God who is a God of mercy will call him prudent for having taught 
that in the conflict of equally probable opinions we may follow the 
side of liberty, without violating either the rights of God or the laws 
of conscience.” | 

All the objections having been answered to the complete satis- 
faction of the Cardinals and the Consultors, the general assembly 
in presence of the Pope took place on April 28, 1807, but only as a 
matter of form, for the Promotor of the Faith said that he had no 
further objection to propose. “ Then, Holy Father,” exclaimed the 
Saint’s advocate, “ there is nothing left for me to answer. Alphonsus’ 
cause stands on its own merits. This is an event of rare occurrence, 
and is therefore all the more honourable to the Servant of God. 
The splendour of his virtues shines out so brilliantly that even the 
smallest clouds have disappeared. Under these circumstances it 
only remains for me to ask your Eminences to unite your approval 
with that of the consultors, and to beg you, Most Holy Father, to 
issue the decree on the heroic degree of the virtues of the 
Venerable Alfonso de’ Liguori, which will enable us to enter upon 
the discussion of the two miracles necessary for the termination of 
this great cause.” 

Nine days afterwards, on May 7, 1807, the Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of Rites published the Holy Father’s response, “ After 
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a minute examination,” he said, “of those actions in Alphonsus’ life 
which might have seemed not to harmonise with the perfect practice 
of the Christian virtues, all difficulties have so completely dis- 
appeared that no matter for discussion was left for the general 
Congregation. Cardinals and Consultors have declared unani- 
mously that the Venerable Alphonsus de’ Liguori raised himself in 
the practice of virtue to the highest degree of heroism, a¢tzgisse 
culmen heroicitatis. The Holy Father has chosen the Feast of the 
Ascension and the Lateran Basilica for the ceremony of decreeing 
to the illustrious Bishop the honours due to him.” On that day the 
Pontiff, surrounded by the Cardinals, after having given his 
blessing to the people, published the decree setting forth. that “the 
Venerable Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori practised the theological 
and cardinal virtues in a heroic degree.” 

It remained to prove the existence of two miracles wrought 
through the intercession of the Venerable Servant of God, before 
the Church gave him the honour of beatification. Herein lay the 
difficulty, for the Congregation of Rites often rejects miracles which 
an academy of medical men- would approve. The postulator, 
however, presented two which defied all objection. 

The first case was that of Magdalen de Nunzio, of Raino, near 
Beneventum, who in the year 1790, by inviting the intercession of 
the Servant of God was miraculously cured of cancer after she had 
been declared dying by the doctors. The second was that of a 
Franciscan father of Ottaiano who was completely cured in the 
same way on Aug. 29, 1787, when in the last stage of consumption. . 

These two cures were submitted to the examination of the 
Congregation of Rites. The advocate furnished the proofs given. 
by the witnesses as to the reality of the facts related, and the 
Promotor of the Faith made his criticisms. The miracles had to 
undergo three examinations as the virtues had already done. The 
first of these was to have taken place on Sept. 25, 1809, but alas! 
by that date the Pope had been taken from Rome by’ Napoleon’s 
orders, and the Cardinals were dispersed without any possibility of 
being able to assemble. The Emperor, carrying the Revolution over 
Europe with him, was playing as he pleased with the tiara of the 
Pope and the crowns of Kings. Owing to this storm the beatifica- 
tion of Alphonsus, which might have been decreed in 1810, was 
destined to be retarded until 1816. 

Meanwhile the Saint’s children were being subjected to terrible 
trials in Italy and in Poland; but Alphonsus never abandoned the 
children who were working unceasingly for the good of souls. 
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The houses 1n Italy had been allowed to enjoy a few years’ peace 
after the disasters of 1799, and Blasucci had profited by this to re- 
store order and regularity in the Congregation. King Ferdinand in his 
zeal for the missions had authorised him in 1804 to establish a third 
foundation in Sicily within two miles of Palermo. Moreover he 
had rescinded the decree of 1752, which forbade any acquisition, 
and had permitted each house of the Institute to possess a revenue 
of fifteen hundred ducats (4300 a year). 

But in 1805 Napoleon suddenly fell upon Austria and its allies, 
in the battle of Austerlitz, and became master of Europe once moire. 
This was a thunderbolt for the King of Naples who had taken sides 
with Austria. A French army, bringing with it Joseph Bonaparte, 
took possession of Naples on Feb. 15, 1806. The following decree 
on March 30 pronounced Ferdinand’s removal from the throne: 
“The interests of our People, the honour of our Crown, and the 
tranquillity of Europe require that we should secure in a permanent 
and final manner the lot of the peoples of Naples and Sicily which 
have fallen into our power by the right of conquest. We have 
declared, and we do now declare, that we recognise as King of the 
Two Sicilies our well-beloved brother Joseph Napoleon.” 

The battle of Austerlitz on Dec. 2, 1805, gave Napoleon the 
power to dispose of Naples, but the fleets which might have given 
him Sicily had disappeared at Trafalgar on Oct. 21, two months 
before. Ferdinand’s island kingdom, therefore, was still open to 
him, and he and his wife were able to escape to Palermo on an 
English ship. 

Meanwhile all who knew the dispositions of the French expected 
the immediate suppression of the monasteries, but after a few 
months it became clear that the new King was too busy struggling 
with his well-beloved subjects to have any time to waste on religious. 

Two months after the invasion of Naples, Napoleon angry with 
Pius VII. for refusing to close his ports to the English, seized on 
the duchies of Beneventum and Ponte Corvo. “ These two duchies,” 
ran the imperial decree, “are a perpetual cause of discord between 
the court of Rome and Naples. It has seemed good to us to end the 
disputes by incorporating them in the Empire.” On June 5, 1806, 
he nominated his minister Talleyrand Duke of Benevento, and 
General Bernadotte Duke of Ponte Corvo.*’ A vice-Duke was de- 
spatched to Beneventum and began his government there by at once 
suppressing all religious establishments. | 

The house of St. Angelo, so dear to Alphonsus, was thus closed, 


1Crown Prince of Sweden 1810, King 1818-44, and ancestor of the present sovereign, 
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and the fathers belonging to it obliged to leave the duchy. The 
house at Beneventum was partially spared in a somewhat peculiar 
way. Father Cajone, who had long been Superior, had formed an 
interesting collection of ancient medals. A friend of Talleyrand’s 
proposed that he should make over the collection—a very valuable 
one from a historical point of view—to the Prince in exchange for 
an annual pension, a sum of twenty-five louis, and a gold snuff-box. 
Cajone refused the pension, the twenty-five louis, and the gold snuff- 
box, but offered the museum as a gift, only asking as a favour that 
‘the fathers might be permitted to remain in their house. The 
petition was granted to Father Cajone and two of his companions, 
who were thus enabled to continue to live in community and to 
exercise their ministry in the church. 

The year 1808 brought with it another startling change. On 
June 6 Napoleon nominated his brother Joseph King of Spain, and 
bestowed the crown of Naples on his brother-in-law, Marshal 
Joachim Murat. The new King showed himself less tolerant than 
Joseph by signing an order for the suppression of all the religious 
orders in the realm.’ Here again Alphonsus protected his children 
in quite a special manner. Thanks to the intercession of a 
Neapolitan Catholic, a decree of Sept. 30, 1809, excepted the houses 
of the Institute from the general proscription; the Superiors were 
however forbidden to admit any new subjects to the noviciate or 
to profession. 

During this same year 1809 Napoleon put the climax on his 
usurpations in Italy by sacrilegiously occupying Rome. “ Consider- 
ing,’ says his decree, “that our august predecessor Charlemagne 
made a gift to the Bishops of Rome of certain territories, but only 
with a feudal title and in the interests of his own states; considering 
moreover that the union of the two powers in the same hands is a 


1 The unfortunate ex-King Joachim made however a more Christian end than many 
children of the Revolution. After his mad attempt to regain his crown in Sept. 1815, he 
was seized at Pizzo, in Calabria, tried by court martial, and sentenced to immediate death. 
Some years before when in command of a powerful army for the invasion of Sicily he had 
given the parroco of Pizzo a large sum to rebuild his church tower. The humble parish 
priest came now to give him the last ministrations of the Church. When he had received 
absolution and risen from his knees he said: ‘‘ Let us go and do the will of God.” He 
descended into the little courtyard of the prison the most unmoved of all present, and 
holding in his hand a minature of his wife and children, himself gave the words of 
command to load and fire. So died the most brillant cavalry leader in Europe, who went 
into action carrying a light cane and neither sword or pistol, and whose courage and 
leadership were so much admired by the Czar that he forbade his soldiers to fire at him. 
When Napoleon at St. Helena heard of his end he said: “They were more merciful to 
him than they have been to me.”-—See R. M. Johnston, The Napoleonie Empire in South 
Italy, vol. 1, last chapter. 
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source of abuse, and cannot be reconciled with the safety of our 
armies and the dignity of our Empire, we have decreed and we do 
decree as follows: ‘The States of the Pope are incorporated in the 
French Empire.” This was on May 17. On July 5 Pius VII. ex- 
communicated the Emperor. The next day, July 6, while Napoleon 
was winning the battle of Wagram on the Danube, General Radet 
arrested the Pope, and took him as a State prisoner to Savona, near 
Genoa, from which, in 1812, he was removed to Fontainebleau. 

This seizure of the Pope marked the height of intoxicated pride 
which had seized on the Emperor since his great victories of 1805-9. 
Even from the merely political point of view it was a blunder, 
since it reversed the policy of the Concordat and alienated the 
Catholic world. After this the great conqueror seemed to have 
lost his mental balance, and the Russian expedition of 1812, followed 
by his persistent refusal to accept even the most favourable terms 
from the Allies, sealed his fate. 

The French authorities after 1809 proscribed the religious orders - 
throughout the Papal States, as they had already done those of 
Naples and Beneventum. -The fathers of Spello and Gubbio were 
sent home to their families, and their property was confiscated. At 
Frosinone the police forced the religious to put on secular dress 
and expelled them from their monastery. The only one left behind 
was one well known to our readers, the ex-General Francis de Paula, 
founder of the house. 

We have already seen how de Paula, after having governed the 
houses in the Papal States for twelve years, had handed in his resig- 
nation to the Chapter of 1793, receiving the title of ex-General and 
certain other privileges.’ But his restless and ambitious character 
did not readily efface itself and make him live in humility and 
obedience. He tried continually to obtain the consent of the Holy 
See to projects of his own over his superior’s head. The last of these 
was a plan, ‘in 1808, in concert with the magistrates of Frosinone, 
to have the monastery in that place transformed into a house of 
education, of which he was to have the management. This was too 
much for the forbearance even of his cousin, and Father Blasucci 
declared him excluded from the Congregation. Father de Paula 
appealed to Rome, but the sentence was confirmed. The Bishop of 
Veroli, however, who was his great friend, interceded for him with 
the Sovereign Pontiff, who was about to be exiled himself, with the 
result that de Paula was allowed to remain at Frosinone, but was 
deprived of all right of voting or being voted for in the Congre- 
gation, and was told that if he did not keep quiet the previous decree 

1Supra, p. 629. 
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would be enforced. It does not seem certain therefore that de Paula 
was definitely excluded from the Congregation, as is sometimes said. 
On the other hand his position was doubtful, and some regarded 
him as only a convictor, just as Mgr. Cimino was at Pagani during 
the last years of his life. Upon this supposition perhaps the French 
allowed him to remain at Frosinone when the other fathers were 
expelled. He fell into his last illness before the house was 
reoccupied, and Father Sebastian Perciballi was sent by Father 
Mautone, Rector of Scifelli, to assist him. 

His position was still so uncertain that the father wrote to Rome 
for instructions, saying that.de Paula claimed to be still a member 
of the Order. The answer was that he was to be left m good faith 
Francis de Paula died, fortified by the blessing of the Pope, on 
Nov. 8, 1814, in his 78th year, having been born Oct. 2, 1737, and 
having entered the noviciate June 21,1755. Hewas lamented by the 
whole city—so Perciballi wrote to Father Blasucci—and received a 
public funeral. He is buried before the high altar in the Redemp- 
torist Church at Frosinone. Such was the end of this great man, 
who only needed a little more humility to have been one of the 
greatest of St. Alphonsus’ children. We may apply to him the 
words of the historian: “He has done too much good to have 
evil said of him, and too much evil to have good.” The God of 
mercy will surely have pardoned him the evil which was expiated 
by the humiliations he suffered at the end, and rewarded the real 
good which Francis de Paula wrought by his missions and 
foundations, by the admission into the Institute of Blessed Clement 
Hofbauer, and by the publication of an excellent work on the 
Grandeurs of Mary. 

After narrating the death of de Paula, it may be as well to 
complete the story of the one who with him played so prominent, 
and in some respects so sinister a part in the division of the Congre- | 
gation, Father Leggio. 

After the reunion of 17931 he lived at Pagani, which showed some 
courage on his part, considering the way in which the Neapolitans 
regarded him. In the year 1794 he brought out a book called :“ The 
man of conduct put in mind of his true duty by the light of sound 
philosophy.”? He dedicated this work “to the happy memory of 
the most learned and not less pious Don Alfonso Liguori.” In 
it he thus speaks to his holy father: “I long to consecrate this my 


1 Leggio as well as de Paula came to see the necessity of reunion, and when asked at 
the end to give his opinion as General Consultor on the matter, he wrote, assoluta- 
mente la voglio, I wish it absolutely. 

2 L’uomo di condotta con lume della sana filosofia richiamato a proprit doveri. 
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little work to your most happy memory. You were in life the truly 
apostolic man who deserved to be called the splendour of the 
nobility, the brightness of the priesthood, the ornament of the 
episcopate. Italy, Europe, and the whole Christian world give 
testimony to your stainless purity of life and spotless conduct, your 
labours for the glory of God, your zeal ever ardent and insatiable 
for that same glory, and for the sanctification of souls, which made 
you the Apostle of the Kingdom of Naples, and like a Bishop of 
the Early Church. ; 

“Was there indeed any class that was neglected? No! You 
became all to all. By sermons, retreats, and missions, good advice, 
and books full of piety, you sought the salvation and sanctification 
of all. Who could ever blame your conduct or find any fault in 
your life? -Your teaching, too, testifies to your virtue. What 
prudence in your works! The whole of them, in the opinion of 
those best competent to judge, show the happy mean between laxity 
and rigour. 

“ Since you were so in life, it is only right that I should show my 
gratitude and service due to you by giving and dedicating my little 
work to you, whose son I have ever been. Accept this httle tribute 
of my devotion, and from heaven, where the Most High has called 
you to your crown, accompany it with your prayers, that God may 
help those who read it with His grace.” 

In i796 Leggio published a second edition, adding some chapters 
in defence of the monarchy, and dedicating the enlarged work to 
Mer. Joseph Rossi, Archbishop of Nicosia, the confessor of the King. 
In April 1797 he published a work on the priesthood,’ and dedicated 
it to Cardinal Zurlo, Archbishop of Naples. Inthe same year, on 
the reconciliation of the court of Naples with the Pope caused by 
the French Revolution, the twenty-eight vacant sees in the Kingdom 
were filled up, and Father Leggio was chosen as Bishop of 
Umbriatico on Dec. 18, 1797. Three days later he was consecrated 
in Rome. He did not live much longer however, dying on the 
third Sunday of July, 1800, the feast of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
so suddenly that there was only time to administer extreme unction 
before he expired. He was in the sixty-third year of his age, and 
the forty-fifth of his religious profession, having been born Dec. 14, 
1737, and having entered the noviciate of Iliceto in 1755. Father 
Tannoia (who had been his novice master and professed him) looked 3 
on this sudden death as a judgement of God. In that we may not 
follow him. Whatever faults Mgr. Leggio had committed, and, as 


1 Tl sacerdote in solitudine intento ai proprir dover. 
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we have said in the course of this work, they were neither few nor 
small, we must hope that he repented of them, and that even though 
he may have had to give expiation hereafter, he did not lose that 
crown of salvation promised by St. Alphonsus to all who persevere 
in his Congregation until death.’ 

Napoleon’s police, after having driven the religious from Frosinone, 
should have proceeded to carry the decree of expulsion to Scifelli. 
The latter foundation however was left alone, as is shown in the 
following report made by Father Mautone, its Rector. “In the year 
1809,” he says, “ Napoleon’s satellites laid violent hands on all the 
communities of men and women, dispersed the members, and even 
forbade them to wear the religious dress in public. They next 
sought to strengthen their government by forcing bishops and parish 
priests, under pain of exile, to take an iniquitous oath. During 
these critical circumstances, however, Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
Patron of our church, gave us a manifest proof of her protection, 
for in the universal shipwreck of all the religious orders our house 
alone was left intact. The fathers belonging to it have always been 
able to live in community, observe their rule, wear their habit, and 
exercise their sacred ministry both in their church and outside. They 
took no oath; never were present at those odious Ze Deums sung to 
glorify iniquity; never uttered a word of flattery to the invaders. 
Throughout the whole period of the French occupation the Madonna 
has shown herself our constant protector—as indeed she engaged 
herself to be. Some of her servants who implored her aid to save 
the community heard from her the words: ‘ The Lord in His bounty 
will not allow the house at Scifelli to be suppressed.’ ” 

In the light of Mautone’s report it is indeed difficult to explain, 
otherwise than by a miraculous protection, the exception made in 
favour of Scifelli. The monastery was within six miles of Veroli, 
the residence of a sub-prefect fiercely hostile to the religious orders. 
He had had the Trappists of Casamari expelled, and they were near 
neighbours of the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer. The police 
saw the latter constantly wearing their religious habit, and could 
not have been in any doubt as to who they were. In 1811 the sub- 
prefect seemed at last to open his eyes, and issued an order to them 
to evacuate their monastery within a week—but before the time had 


1The really diabolical part in the affair of the Regolamento which Tannoia assigns 
to Leggio—whom he does not mention by name, but calls ‘the Procurator’—is not 
borne out by facts, and is a blot on that great biography. The historian who praises 
de Paula throughout, while he calls the Procurator (iv. 29) istromento dell’ inferno e€ 
favorito del demonio, shows that he is not impartial.-—Z'r. 
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elapsed a counter order from Rome annulled his decree. In 1812 he 
sought to impose the hateful oath on the fathers, but when the 
commissaries appeared at the monastery they found all the fathers 
absent, so they went back to Veroli, and never again made their 
appearance at Scifelli. A number of other extraordinary circum- 
stances prove that the Madonna of Good Counsel guarded the house 
which had been entrusted to her protection. Such were the trials 
of the sons of Alphonsus under Napoleon in Italy. If we pass to 
Poland we shall find that his children had fared no better there. 

We have described the perpetual mission at St. Benno’s, and 
related how in ten or twelve years Father Hofbauer had succeeded 
in founding two other houses in Poland and a third in Courland. 
Subjects were needed for these new foundations, and herein for 
years consisted his great preoccupation. In the final partition of 
Poland in 1795, Prussia had seized on Warsaw. The new govern- 
ment did not actually close the religious houses, but it endeavoured 
to empty them by putting all kinds of obstacles in the way of 
vocations. It decreed that for the future no one should enter a 
monastery before the age of twenty-four, and not until he had 
passed an examination before a board of Protestants. These latter 
did all in their power to turn young men from the religious life. 
After the noviciate the subject was obliged to submit to another 
examination of the same kind, and only then was the novice allowed 
to ask permission of the government to make his vows and wear 
the religious dress. This policy indicated the approaching over- 
throw of the Congregation in Poland, and Father Hofbauer was in 
consequence most anxious to establish himself in Germany or 
Switzerland where he might find vocations and a refuge in case of 
need. | 

He had been praying for this for several years when he was 
offered an old castle not far from Schaffhausen, in a village called 
Iestetten. Though lIestetten was nine hundred miles from Warsaw 
the Servant of God did not hesitate to make the journey. Taking 
with him his old companion Father Hiibl, he set out on Noy. 11, 1802, 
for that Germany where he desired so much to find a home. The 
place offered him, situated as it was on the confines of Austria and 
Switzerland, and not far from France, seemed to him to be an 
excellent one during revolutionary times, when he might at any 
moment be called upon to change his abode. The castle, standing on 
an eminence known as Mount Tabor, was poor and almost in ruins. 
Indeed the place, to all appearance, might better have been christened 
Mount Calvary than Mount Tabor, but after all was it not for this 
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very reason that it was well fitted for the fathers of the Most Holy 
Redeemer? Hofbauer entered into possession, began to preach 
three and even four times a day, and produced such an impression 
on the people that crowds flocked from all sides to hear him and 
confess their sins.’ After thus establishing the foundation, he felt 
that duty called him back to Warsaw, and asked himself which of 
his religious was sufficiently united with God and devoted to souls 
to be entrusted with a community which had no earthly resource. 
His choice fell upon Father Passerat, a saintly man whom Divine 
Providence had sent to him from France seven years before. 

Joseph Passerat was born at Joinville in Champagne on April 
30th, 1772, and from his most tender years had been a model of 
piety and virtue. He was making his studies for the priesthood at 
the seminary of Chalons when the French Revolution forced him 
into barracks. This was in 1792, when the republican armies were 
setting out for the frontiers. The new recruit, with his tall stature, 
broad shoulders, and athletic figure, was made drum-major and 
shortly afterwards quarter-master; but Joseph aspired to other war- 
fare. He said to himself that no.government, and least of all a 
revolutionary government, had a right to interfere with vocation. He 
wished to be a priest, not a soldier of the Terror, and as they 
approached the Rhine he fled into a dense forest, and from there 
made his way into Belgium with the intention of continuing his 
studies. He asked admittance in vain at the seminary of Liege but 
was finally received in that of Treves. Here, however, he found 
that the doctrines of Febronius were being taught, so he took up his 
pilgrim’s staff once more and set out for Munster. A second time 
disappointment awaited him, for in Munster too the doctrine of the 
professors was far from orthodox. He next made his way to Augs- 
burg, where he had at last the happiness of finding truly Catholic 
teachers in a community of ex-Jesuits who had been secularised 
since the dispersion of their Order. He had studied theology for 
eighteen months under their direction when the French armies 
entered Bavaria. The ex-drum-major had barely time to escape to 
Wurtzburg, where the_Prince Bishop had founded a seminary, prin- 
cipally for young clerics exiled from France. At Wurtzburg he 
heard of the missionaries of the Most Holy Redeemer recently 
established at Warsaw, and of the wonders effected by their apos- 
tolate at St. Benno’s, and he resolved, with three companions, to seek 
admittance to the Institute. After a journey of many hundred 
miles the four future Redemptorists presented themselves to Father 
Hofbauer, who received them with open arms. 
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For Joseph Passerat the noviciate was a school of humility, of 
sacrifice, and of all the virtues which make contemplatives and saints. 
His only occupation was prayer, since his ignorance of German and 
Polish made active work impossible for him for the moment. 
After his ordination, however, he was given charge of the students 
of the community as lector of theology. Later on he was made 
novice master. During those years at St. Benno’s God prepared 
him by the practice of the interior life for the fulfilment of his great 
mission—that of infusing the spirit of St. Alphonsus into the 
numerous subjects of whom he was to have the direction for nearly 
fifty years. 

This then was the man chosen by Clement Hofbauer to rule the 
new community of Mount Tabor, which consisted of five fathers, two 
students, three lay brothers, eight novices, and a few boys at their 
classics, the hope of the flock. After the installation the untiring 
Vicar General made a journey to Rome, whence he set out for 
Warsaw, passing through Vienna on the way. Father Passerat was 
then at leisure to examine his castle and meditate on confidence in 
God. A single hall which served for refectory and place of study, 
together with two smaller rooms, comprised the whole lodging at 
their disposal. The students, novices, and some of the lay brothers 
had their dormitory in the garret over the chapel. Others slept in a 
room in an old tower in the garden, up to which they had to climb by 
a dilapidated ladder every night. Poverty and discomfort reigned 
everywhere. An ancient stove, in the last stage of decay, did its 
best to keep the community warm. “ The food was miserable,” says 
one of those who had the privilege of tasting it. “ Breakfast was 
unknown amongst us. The fathers did not take breakfast in Italy, 
and we, though Germans, must do as they did. On Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays we had meagre fare in both senses of the 
word. On the other days we were given soup, a dish of vegetables, 
and something like boiled meat. We drank only water—except on 
Sundays and Thursdays, when we had a small glass of sour wine.” 
Father Passerat’s devotedness, his charity towards all his subjects, 
his contagious piety, and his joyous nature were nevertheless able to 
keep a cheerful spirit alive in the little community which had to 
suffer so much. To the authority of a father he joined the care and 
tenderness of a mother. The Rule was strictly observed in the 
community, but its observance was not difficult when joined with that | 
family life which unites all hearts and attaches them strongly. to 
their vocation 

Father Passerat was able to breathe a passionate love for the Con- 
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gregation into the hearts of his subjects because he himself loved it 
passionately. One day the porter told him that a French visitor 
wished to speak to him. He went to the parlour, and as he entered 
a poor woman threw herself at his feet and burst into tears. It was 
his mother from whom he had been separated for ten years. She 
put into his hands a paper which she had obtained from Cardinal 
Caprara, Papal Legate in France, containing a dispensation from his 
religious vows. ‘The poor mother embraced her son and begged him 
to return with her to France, now that he was at liberty to do so. 
The concordat allowed the free exercise of religion, there was a 
dearth of priests, and he would be able to do more good in his own 
country than in Germany. But while his mother was speaking, 
Father Passerat was praying. When she had finished, he threw the 
paper into the fire, saying: “ Nothing in the world could separate 
me from my Order.” He did all he could to console his mother, and 
she returned to France with a heavy heart, yet blessing God for 
having given her such a son. 

It required all the zeal and:self-sacrifice of a leader like Father 
Passerat to maintain the little community of Mount Tabor. In 
September 1804, Blessed Clement Hofbauer revisited it, and was 
happy to learn that his spiritual sons had diffused abroad the good 
odour of their virtues. A deputation of Catholics from a little town 
called Triberg in the Black Forest called on him to offer his fathers 
the service of a celebrated shrine of Our Lady. Numerous pilgrims 
were every day flocking to it, although the sanctuary had been neg- 
lected by its custodians and was less frequented than in the past. 
Clement accepted this new foundation, took with him some of the 
religious from Mount Tabor, and installed himself in a house the 
upper portion of which was tenanted by the former ministers of the 
church. . He had scarcely began his apostolic preaching when crowds 
began to throng to hear the holy preacher, as he was called in the 
district, and the perpetual mission of St. Benno’s began to be seen 
once more. This went on for six months—six months of enthusiasm 
so ardent and general that sixty years afterwards the Archbishop 
of Freiburg-in-Breisgau wrote to Pius I1X.: “ The Venerable Clement 
gained such influence over our people by his heroic virtues and apos- 
tolic zeal that his name and memory are still held in veneration 
among them.’ Blessed Clement also opened a school in Triberg, 
and soon had twelve boys to whom he was teaching Latin. But 
when the hospice broke up only one followed him—John Kalten- 
bach, who later on became a great missionary. 

Alas! the very success of the fathers excited the jealousy of 

1 We find him in Rome at the Chapter of 1855, v. infra p, 709. 
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those whom they had replaced. The newcomers were represented as 
fanatics and as opposed to the Josephite principles then in vogue. 
The administrator of the diocese of Constance, to which both Ies- 
tetten and Triberg belonged, took the part of the hostile clergy, 
and on one pretext or another deprived the fathers of faculties for 
preaching or hearing confessions in his diocese. Father Hofbauer 
left no effort untried to obtain the revocation of this unjust interdict, 
but he failed completely. It was necessary to find some other 
refuge. The question was where? It was in the year 1805—Italy 
was aflame, Napoleon was invading Austria, the revolutionaries of 
Warsaw were preparing to expel the Bennonites and to close the 
only settled home the fugitives had. Father Hofbauer in his per- 
plexity implored the compassion of the Bishop of Augsburg, who 
had been able to retain his temporal principality. The Prelate 
offered him a refuge not far from his episcopal city in the town of 
Babenhausen, and Prince Fugger, the lord of the place, received the 
missionary with great kindness and found him a house. Father 
Passerat at once received orders to transfer his community thither. 
All the members— fathers, brothers, and novices, set out on foot in 
the depth of winter with their possessions on their backs, reciting 
the rosary as they went. This was the beginning of a migration 
which was to last for ten years. 

We cannot refrain from giving here the account of one of those 
who took part in this perpetual pilgrimage. Its touching simplicity 
speaks for itself and may show our readers what it means to share 
in the founding of a religious order. 

“Our journeys,” says the humble chronicler, “ were made habitu- 
ally on foot. It was a piece of good fortune which rarely happened 
when we got a ride in a vehicle however bad. Whatever was the 
weather, rain, wind, snow, frost, or overpowering heat, we set out all 
the same. When we went on foot our custom was to do thirty miles 
a day, with a knapsack on our back, for we took all that we had 
with us, clothes, books, and kitchen utensils. Father Passerat him- 
self though he was superior, carried his load like the rest, and often 
his was the heaviest of all. Ordinarily in the evenings when quite 
tired out, our only resting place was a very miserable inn with an 
equally miserable supper to cheer us up. In all these journeyings we 
wore the habit of our Congregation, but our clothes were so worn and 
miserable looking that the whole company was rather like a troop of 
beggars. | 

“We lived so sparingly on the way that it was easy to see that it 
was not only voluntary poverty but actual want which forced us to 
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it Still in spite of our bedraggled appearance the people when they 
were Catholic received us everywhere with respect. The extraor- 
dinary sight of twenty poor religious travelling in their habits in 
this way excited their curiosity and aroused their faith. It was our 
poverty which aroused their sympathy. Ordinarily our arrival in a 
place was known in advance, and in certain parts of Germany they 
used to say when we appeared: ‘ Here are the Apostles.’ But when 
we had to go through Protestant districts it was different. Then we 
were often insulted and mocked at, and the children followed us in 
bands, like they do curious objects shown in fairs. 

“During the day, while we walked on, we made as far as we 
could all the religious exercises we should have made at home, and 
the ‘little silence’ of the afternoon was strictly kept. As for Father 
Passerat he prayed the whole time. He said his rosary or his office, 
or he meditated in silence, walking behind the others. Never on 
his journeys did he omit his accustomed penances. When he arrived 
at the inn in the evening, tired out, the first thing he did was to take 
the mattress off his bed so as to sleep on the palliasse. If the road 
passed through a wood he would enter it and take the discipline, for 
he used to take it twice a day, morning and evening. When the time 
came for meditation, examination of conscience, and other exercises, 
he gave the signal for all of us to begin to pray. What was dearest 
to his heart was the happiness of saying holy mass. Often, so as 
not to miss this, he would undergo the most severe fasts. 

“In spite of this strict regularity he was always light-hearted. 
it was he who kept the purse, and we never knew if it was full or 
empty. Often he had very little left. But we never saw in him 
the slightest signs of discouragement, or even anxiety. He was 
always calm and happy looking, and we were so accustomed to trust 
to him that we lived from day to day without a thought of the 
future. We were literally like little chickens under their mother’s 
wing. He had all the cares on himself, and kept them to himself 
without a sign to anyone. All we had to endure he endured before 
we did and more than we did. If there was anything particularly 
trying to be done, we were sure to see the example of our kind father 
animating us to courage and making the thing seem easy. 

“Of all our exercises the hardest was the morning meditation. 
To make it we had to get up at four o'clock, often after a very 
short night’s sleep, not enough to rest us after the fatigue of the 
preceding day. But Father Passerat was strict about that point. 


1 In Redemptorist houses there is silence for three hours in the afternoon in memory of 
the three hours’ silence on the Cross, 
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So that we might not miss the meditation he got up before all the— 
rest, and as four struck he woke us all, saying in his deep voice: 
‘ Benedicamus Domino. One day indeed Father Hofbauer, cour- 
ageous as he was, thought he ought to moderate Father Passerat’s 
zeal. It was the day after an extraordinarily long walk. Never- 
theless at four o'clock as usual our faithful awakener cried, ‘ bene- 
dicamus Domino. But this time Father Hofbauer thought that pity 
ought to be shown to his poor travellers, so he said to Father 
Passerat: ‘ Father, let them sleep a little longer to-day.’ ” 

Poor children, walking thirty miles a day in all weathers, often 
wet through, and no change of clothes, fasting till noon, and pro- 
bably eating little enough at other times, and finding it a red-letter 
day worthy of everlasting remembrance that oce after all this you 
did not get up at four! God has, we hope, long ago rewarded your 
brave uncomplaining devotion and fidelity to your vocation, with 
the eternal joys of heaven; deign then to inspire us, who so unworthy 
follow in your steps, to bear our own light crosses, and persevere to 
the end. 

The account from which we have quoted ends: “ This is how we 
managed on our journeys. May our good God count all those 
sufferings as expiation for my many sins. Amen.” 

The fugitives were installed in a newly-built small and damp 
house, where their only bed was some straw upon the ground. They 
managed to sleep well enough however, and did not suffer half as 
much from this as from the concoctions prepared for them by their 
intrepid cook. These were so bad that Father Hofbauer took pity 
on his companions in the Lent of 1806, and cooked the dinner him- 
self, as he had done in the beginning at Warsaw long ago. At the 
same time he resumed his course of sermons, and attracted the 
whole neighbourhood to the church, while Father Passerat and his 
companions heard the confessions. “ Give me four Hofbauers for the 
pulpit, and four Passerats for the confessional,” said a parish priest 
one day, “and I will undertake to convert whole kingdoms.” This 
had gone on for seven months, and Prince Fugger was speaking 
about building a monastery for the fathers, when the wind of perse- 
cution began to blow once more with greater violence than ever. 

One of the consequences of Napoleon’s victory of Austerlitz, 
Dec. 2, 1805, followed as it was by the treaty of Pressburg on 
Dec. 26, and the confederation of the Rhine on July 12, 1806, was 
the annexation of Prince Fugger’s possessions to Bavaria, the 
government of which was at that time imbued with French ideas, 


1Cited by Father de Surmont, C.SS.R., in his life of Father Passerat. (Retaux, 
Paris, 1893) pp. 145 9. 
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and somewhat hostile to religion. After that the unfortunate 
refugees might easily guess what was in store for them. At the 
same time a storm broke out against the Congregation, on the 
banks of the Vistula; calumnies and disgraceful pamphlets against 
the fathers were spread broadcast; they were burlesqued in the 
theatres and attacked in the streets. Father Hofbauer was thus 
obliged to leave Babenhausen to hasten to the assistance of his 
other children. “Pray, my brothers,” he said on taking his leave, 
“and ask Our Lord to save the Congregation from being destroyed. 
It may be that we shall never see each other again on earth. Be 
faithful to Father Passerat, who is now your only stay; follow him 
wherever he goes, and resolve to die rather than be separated from 
him.” Two months after Father Hofbauer’s departure, which took 
place on August 10, 1806, a royal commissary intimated to the 
Babenhausen fathers that they must leave Bavaria at once. 

Father Passerat had now to seek a new refuge for his wandering 
flock. On October g he set out with one of his novices, not knowing 
in what direction he should turn his steps. For a whole month he 
went from town to town, finding no asylum anywhere, yet never 
losing his confidence in God. One day alone on a mountain path, 
with a precipice on one side, he met a wolf, who seemed to have 
sinister designs. Father Passerat began to say his rosary, and the 
wolf became quite friendly and followed him all day like a dog. 
The pilgrim, however, in case his unwelcome companion might 
change his mind, kept on saying the rosary, and thus, says the 
chronicler, the wolf was the cause of many extra prayers. 

At last he reached the Swiss frontier, entered the Canton of 
Grisons and betook himself to Coire. A few days before his appear- 
ance the superior of a convent of Dominican nuns, who had the 
reputation of a saint, had seen in a vision after communion two 
religious, one tall and thin, the other smaller and younger, who 
said that they were members of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. | In the vision she had particularly noticed their dress—a 
black habit with a white collar, and a rosary hanging from the 
girdle! When the vision disappeared an interior voice commanded 
her to tell her confessor to write down the details for the Vicar 
General of Coire. Her confessor did so, without trusting too much 
to the vision. The Vicar General also suspended his judgement. 
“Tf it is from God,” he said, “time will prove its truth. Let us 
wait and see.” With considerable astonishment, however, a few days 
later he saw the two religious described by the sister arrive at his 


1Thus even after a vision she was able to answer the question: ‘What did they have 
on?” 
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house. He said nothing, however, and let Father Passerat speak. 
The latter recounted the trials through which he had passed, and 
begged the Vicar General in the most touching manner to have com- 
passion on his children. Then came the father’s turn to be amazed, 
for the Vicar General, changing his attitude of reserve to the warmest 
welcome, described how he had been miraculously warned of his | 
visitors coming. He promised the fathers a refuge, and one which, 
thanks to the goodness of the Bishop, was no poor hovel, but a fine 
monastery which the Premonstratensians of Coire had lately handed 
over to the diocese. 

On Feb. 19, 1807, Father Passerat’s children left Babenhausen and 
arrived at the monastery of St. Lucius, considerably astonished at the 
magnificence of their new home. “St. Lucius was not a convent in 
ruins,” writes one of the community in his notes, “on the contrary, 
it was in a very good state of preservation, provided with table linen 
and beds. The church was rich in altar linen and in sacred vest- 
ments and vessels. For a small sum we were allowed the use of all 
this. Never before had we been so well lodged. It must be owned 
that at first we suffered somewhat from hunger, but the reason was 
not want of food, for there was enough, but to the keen air of the 
mountains which sharpened and provoked the appetite continually. 
But little by little our insides grew accustomed to the keen air, and 
then this calamity disappeared.” Some people when they have to 
satisfy a keen appetite by going without would not think that they 
had had enough, but these poor children were used to privations. ~ 

However even if there were still dearth of material food there 
was never any lack of spiritual consolation, for of this the good 
father ever gained an abundant supply for his sons. The house of 
St. Lucius became a temple of prayer, silence, and labour, and the 
church began. to look like another St. Benno’s. Preaching was carried 
on there on Sundays and feasts, and often on ordinary week days. 
Catholics and Protestants alike came to hear the new missionaries, 
especially Father Passerat, who, although he spoke very bad German, 
succeeded in effecting wonders of conversion. It is thus that Blessed 
Clement describes their labours, in a letter to the Rector Major, 
Father Blasucci, written about this time : 

“Tf, beloved father, you could transport yourself to our distant 
latitudes, you would see with great joy true children of our 
Venerable Father Alphonsus, children who, tried by a thousand 
tribulations, and driven from country to country, have remained ~ 
faithful, and are in truth the martyrs of the Congregation. God 
alone knows all they have had to suffer, but they have shown forth 
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everywhere the evidence of true holiness. The enemy of the human 
race? will not have missions in Germany. But he himself, by 
harrying the missionaries, is the cause of multiplying missions. 
There are places where the fathers have been only able to remain 
some months, but yet in that time have worked such a change that 
parents hardly recognise their sons and daughters! General con- 
fessions are innumerable, and the faithful hasten to our fathers from 
a distance of sixty, eighty, and a hundred miles. In the mountains 
and valleys of Switzerland and Germany our hymns are heard. 
Our young priests work miracles of conversion, and if God protects 
this Swiss house they will convert many Protestants also. So true 
is it that the apostolate of religious who suffer and are humble and 
pray is an apostolate that can do all things.” 

But it was decreed that the young martyrs of the Congregation, 
as Father Hofbauer calls them, should for a long time to come, like 
the Israelites in the desert, camp by the wayside. They had not 
been three months at Coire when the Bavarians began to agitate for 
their expulsion. They were denounced before the Council of the 
Canton of Grisons as disturbers of public order, and it seemed 
the cast of a die whether they would not be expelled. In this 
extremity Father Passerat was advised by friends to disarm the 
suspicions which were being aroused at the largeness of his com- 
munity, and send some of his fathers to live in the neighbouring 
parishes. The circumstances were grave enough to allow a dispen- 
sation from the rule which forbade parishes, and with the consent 
of the neighbouring parish priests Father Passerat, in April 1807, 
followed this advice. Soon after this the agitation died down. 

But they were not destined to stay in this resting place after 
all, and as usual it was a ripple from the wave of European 
revolution which once more washed them from their shelter. About 
this time the Bavarians seized on the Tyrol, in which the Bishop of 
Coire had his seminary, and ordered the students to evacuate the 
country within six months. The bishop had no other refuge for 
them but the monastery of St. Lucius. This last blow settled the 
fate of the fathers. Father Passerat, with his wonted greatness of 
soul, declared to his friend and protector, the Vicar General, that 
now that the monastery became necessary for the diocese he yielded 
it up. They had been less than six months in St. Lucius when this 
happened. 

But though Father Passerat in his generosity made this sacrifice 
he felt 1t none the less, and the painful task remained of breaking 


1Tt is not certain whether this refers to Napoleon or the devil.—Z7. 
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the news to his children, a task all the more painful from their joy in 
the happy asylum they had found. They bore the disappointment 
however like the true religious that they were, but the problem was 
to find a fresh home when every country in Europe seemed closed 
against their Congregation. It was their Superior who, as usual, 
took all the labour and anxiety on himself, and once more set out 
over the mountains. His object was to find, if possible, a refuge in 
the Canton of Valais. The first town he came to was Viége,! 
and here he asked hospitality from the parish priest. The good 
curé, M. de Courten, received him with compassionate charity, 
obtained all the necessary authorisations from the bishop and the 
government, and at last found a house in his parish. It was only 
however to be rented, not given to the fathers, and was in a ruinous 
state. Still once more had his guardian angel led him to a place of 
safety, suchas it was. His next task was to bring his whole com- 
munity over the dangerous Mt. Grimsel, 6,600 feet high. It was late 
autumn. An ordinary man might have sent a letter telling them 
to provide themselves. with guides and set out, but that was not 
Father Passerat’s way. Once more he made the passage of the 
mountain himself, this time completely alone. When he reached 
Coire he called in his fathers from the outlying parishes, and then 
sent his community forward across the mountain, not in one band 
as was usual, but in detachments, remaining himself behind to the | 
end. 

At last there were left in the house only Father Passerat and one 
other priest, four professed students, three lay brothers, and four 
yuvenists, or boys at their studies, none of the last named being more 
than sixteen years of age. On the eve of departure the life to which 
he was condemning these poor children—to give up country, parents, 
and friends, all hopes for the future, with scarcely clothes to cover 
them or food to eat, even in an Alpine winter—came before him so 
forcibly that. he thought he ought not to take them any further. 
He went to them and said sadly: “ My dear, dear children, at last 
we must be separated. I cannot keep you any more. We are too 
poor. I dare not take you so far from your homes. Go back to 
your parents. God wills it so.”’ He could hardly restrain his tears, 
but as for his pupils they lifted up their voices and wept, “ with all 
our strength,” says one of them. Then by a happy inspiration, 
instead of answering him they went in a body to the chapel, to Our 
Ladys.-altar,-'," If ever: in-omy<lite;” says thes samé narrator, -al 
prayed with fervour and confidence it was then. While we were 
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on our knees, with our arms extended in the form of a cross, Father 
Passerat came in and surprised us in this position. He heard our 
petitions, for we made them out loud.” The father’s heart could no 
longer contain itself, he broke down himself and pressed them to 
his heart, saying that they should never be separated from him, and 
that God who feeds the birds of the air would provide. 

On the next day then the whole little band of thirteen set out, 
without one remaining behind, to make the dangerous ascent. It 
was the third week of November. They went first to Lucerne and 
remained there several days while the four students received holy 
orders from the Papal Nuncio. On the 28th of November they 
arrived at Gutannen, in the Canton of Berne, at the foot of Mount 
Grimsel, where the Rhone takes its rise. This passage of the Grimsel 
is famous in the annals of the Congregation, and our readers may 
forgive us 1f we transcribe the graphic narration of one of those who 
took part in it. 

“From the village where we were,” says the account, “it only 
needed, in fine weather, three hours to reach the summit, where was 
a broad plateau, after which came the descent. Up to the time when 
we arrived at the foot of the mountain the weather had been good, 
and we had had no snow, but on the night of the 28th the sky was 
overcast, and this was for us the cause of many troubles. 

“On the next day when we got up it was pouring in torrents. 
As we were in a Protestant country we could not get to mass, but 
Father Passerat, in his love for the holy sacrifice, had buoyed himself 
up with the hope of crossing the mountain in the morning, and 
celebrating the same day in Valais. He was altogether mistaken 
as to the possibility of such a thing, for it takes six hours to cross 
the Grimsel even in the best weather, and on this day everything 
pointed to its taking twice as long.’—At last they persuaded him 
to break his fast and fortify himself by some food. 

“We left Gutannen at about nine o'clock in torrents of rain. 
We had two guides, very strong men, who carried all our little 
packages themselves, and let us go on in front. -As we had nothing 
to carry each one of us went on courageously; we were even joyous. 
As long as we had a beaten track we kept ahead of the guides, but 
soon the path began to get narrower and narrower up the mountain, 
and at last it disappeared altogether. We had then to wait for the 
guides; soon they joined us and we prepared for the real ascent. 

“One of the guides went at the head of the party, placing us 
behind him in single file, the smallest and youngest in front; Father 
Passerat came at the end of the column, so as to look after us better, 
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and be able to pray more at his ease. Last of all came the second 
guide, and in this order we went up the slope of the mountain. 

“At the end of half an hour the rain gave place to snow. It 
fell in great flakes, and soon was up to our knees ”—it is probably 
one of the younger ones who is speaking. “As on these mountains 
the higher you go the thicker it falls, it was soon so deep that 
walking became very tiring. 

“We went on lke this for four hours, without having crossed 
the first shoulder of the mountain. In the afternoon one of our 
guides trod on a very slippery stone, rolled into a deep ravine and 
disappeared. This accident disconcerted us very’ much indeed. 
The head of the column, unable any longer to take a single step in 
advance, stopped still, and all the rest did the same. While every 
one by his exclamations was making the confusion worse we per- 
ceived our guide at the bottom of the ravine crawling from under 
the snow. His fall had been providential, for he had unexpectedly 
lighted on a better track than the one we were on, and he had 
scarcely shaken himself free of snow when he began to call out to 
us to come down to him. For some time we did not like the look 
of it, but his insistence made us attempt it, and we came sliding 
down into the snow, which was up to our waist. God helped us 
in this dangerous descent, and no one was hurt.” Poor Father 
Passerat’s feelings! Tobogganing down a ravine on a mountain 
side into snow which is already waist deep may be very good fun 
for boys of sixteen, when once they have the pluck to try it, but 
he had the responsibility of the lives of all the party. It was 
already afternoon, and it was evident that they would have to spend 
the night on the mountain. There was, it is true, a little inn at 
the summit, but the inn-keeper did not live there in the winter, and 
the winter had now commenced. Compared with the prospect of 
the whole party dying of hunger and exposure, the fact that he had 
only 20 francs in his pocket for the whole party of fifteen, was of 
minor importance. Still it was also a fact. His only resource was 
prayer, and this never failed. 

“ Though we were careful to watch him continually,” continues 
our chronicler (inquisitive imp), “to see what he thought of our 
position, he was so well master of himself that we could never see 
anything in him but an unalterable tranquillity. He said nothing 
to us about his want of money, and appeared as if there was nothing 
to fear, only telling us to go on with our prayers. 

“ At last, after untold efforts, many dangers, and great fatigue, 
we reached the inn about four o’clock, worn out and exhausted, and 
dying of hunger and thirst. By good fortune it was still inhabited. 
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It was the very last day it would have been. Next day we should 
have been lost. 

“In spite of our exhaustion, however, we had to be content with 
a scanty meal. Some soup, potatoes, and rice, and two bottles of 
wine for the whole party, were all we could get. After having 
staved off hunger a little with that we tried to go to sleep. We did 
not have to try long. We were so wearied out that it did instead 
of mattress and pillow, and most of us slept well.’ During this 
time, however, Father Passerat was thinking of the souls of his 
hosts. He spent part of the night speaking to them about religion, 
and got them to make their confession, which probably they had 
neglected for a long time. 

“The next day when we woke our first thought was to see 
what the weather had been during the night. How great was our 
‘disappointment when we saw that the snow had fallen without 
ceasing. When our guides saw this they refused absolutely to take 
us any further. We had still three miles of road before reaching the 
summit, then another three along the plateau, and then the descent. 
Ifather Passerat would have increased their pay to induce them to 
go on, but he had only six francs left to take us to Viege, still 
36 miles away. But the inn-keeper came to our help. Our deep 
wretchedness had touched him, and Father Passerat’s speaking to 
himself and his wife the night before had won his good will. He 
offered the guides a present to go on, and they agreed to do so. 

“Meanwhile Father Passerat, seeing that the second day’s 
journey would be really dangerous, advised us all to prepare 
for death. We did so, and all went to confession to him, and then 
putting all our confidence in God set out once more. Our holy 
superior would have liked to say mass this day in Valais, as it was 
the feast of St. Andrew, but taught by the experience of the day 
before he gave up the idea;” (which means he had some breakfast). 

“We made the rest of the ascent without difficulty, because the 
snow was frozen a few inches below the surface. But when we 
got on the tableland of the plateau there came on a whirling snow- 
storm, which seemed as if it would swallow us up alive under 
mountains of snow. Every few steps we went into a drift up to 
our waist. You could not see ten paces in front of you, the wind 
was driving the snow so much and darkening the air. The guides 
could not see the landmarks to which they were accustomed. 
They lost their way and refused to go on. At this crisis Father 
Passerat cried with a loud voice: ‘ Kneel down, my children, only 
prayer can save us. We all knelt down, and said out loud five 
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Our Fathers and five Hail Marys, with our arms stretched out in 
the form of a cross. Our two guides were Protestants. When they 
saw us all fall on our knees like that and pray, they stood astonished, 
looking at us in silence. We had scarcely got up when both of 
them cried together: ‘Now come on, after such prayer there is 
nothing to fear, 

“We started once more. One of our guides redoubled his efforts 
to find the track, when suddenly, O Divine Providence! we saw that 
without knowing it we had reached the place of descent. What joy! 
What jubilation! What thanksgiving to God! The barking of a 
dog soon told us that a party was coming up from Valais. Pre- 
sently they came in sight, we exchanged guides, and were soon led 
by the Valais guides to the village. . . . When we reached the 
inn there was a wedding breakfast going on. The bride and bride- 
groom and the guests were filled with compassion at the state we 
were in, benumbed with cold, wet through and through, and dying 
of hunger. We had had nothing to eat since early morning and it 
was now four in the afternoon. These kind people ordered us a 
grand dinner at their own expense, but without telling us that it was 
a present. Next day, after breakfast, when Father Passerat came to 
pay the bill, he was told that the wedding guests, to make up for 
having disturbed us by their noise, had insisted on paying for every- 
thing.” Even when they were starting from the inn they found they 
had not yet exhausted the kindness of the charitable wedding party, 
for the latter had packed up a supply of provisions for them suff- 
cient to last them to their journey’s end. They had still thirty miles 
to go, but they reached Viége at last, on Dec. 3, 1807, thanking God, 
and ascribing their safe arrival to the prayers of their venerated 
father. 

They had been scarcely six months in Viege when they received 
the most alarming news from Warsaw. Napoleon, after his victory 
at Jena, had taken this city from the Prussians and handed it over 
to the King of Saxony, whom he had made Grand Duke of Warsaw. 
As a matter of fact the Grand Duke was nothing but an instrument 
of Napoleon’s will. The enemies of the ‘ Bennonites’ thought the 
time had come for getting rid of the fathers. God had just taken 
to himself the Rector of the house, Father Thaddaeus Hiibl, Father 
Hofbauer’s intimate friend, who had been reverenced by the whole 
city for his sanctity. He died, a martyr of charity, on July 4, 1807, 
from typhus fever, caught while attending the soldiers of an Italian 
regiment in hospital. “The shield is broken,” said Father Hofbauer 
on learning the news, “and only God knows what will befall.” 
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The threatened blow soon fell, and Frederick Augustus, 
King of Saxony, unwillingly signed an unjust decree inspired by his 
masters in Paris, which ran as follows: “ Whereas the Bennonite 
fathers meddle in politics, contrary to their vocation, their presence 
in Warsaw has become a source of danger to the State. They are 
consequently to be deported out of the territory, and their church 
is to be closed until further orders.’ The police kept this decree 
a secret until the day of its execution; but one of the agents told 
Father Hofbauer in confidence of the measures which were to be 
taken. He was not surprised at the information, for an interior 
light had revealed to him some days before that the hours of 
St. Benno’s were numbered. He announced the fatal news to the 
fathers, distributed among them all the money he had left, and bade 
them hold themselves in readiness to depart. One morning, while 
the -people were thronging to the church, the police entered the 
monastery, and Father Hofbauer was commanded by the officer in 
charge to assemble his religious. At the time one of them was 
preaching, another hearing confessions, others finishing their mass. 
The people noticing that they disappeared one after another began 
to suspect that they were to be taken away. The crowds rushed to 
the doors, but they found them locked and guarded. Cries and 
heartrending lamentations arose. Meanwhile the commissary was 
reading the fatal decree and the list of the proscribed, telling them 
as he concluded to accompany him without question or appeal. 

The religious, carrying only their personal belongings, entered 
the carriages which were waiting at the door. As each was filled it 
was surrounded by a cavalry escort and started off at a gallop 
through the streets of the city. The indignant and afflicted people 
realised that they had lost their best friends. 

Thus came to an end, on June 20, 1808, the work of twenty years. 
The other foundations in Poland and Courland collapsed with the 
fall of the mother house. The exiled fathers, after spending a 
month in the fortress of Custrin, in Brandenburg, bade good-bye to 
_ their beloved father, and were sent by the police to their respective 
countries. Father Hofbauer, accompanied by the student Starck, 
set out for the capital of Austria, where he hoped, in spite of the 
Josephite laws, to lay the foundations of a new community. 

The news of the ruin of the Congregation in Poland was all the 
more grievous to Father Passerat, as he himself, destitute of 
resources, and without sufficient accommodation in the little house 
at Viége, saw himself obliged to disperse his community, the last 
hope of the Congregation beyond the Alps. He sent six fathers 
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to assist in parish work, and kept with himself only the young 
men who were studying under him. In 1810 Napoleon seized on 
Valais and made it the department of the Simplon. Father Passerat 
did not wait for the arrival of the French troops, but withdrew his 
subjects into the Canton of Friburg, where his priests were again 
employed in parish work. His young men followed him in his 
different changes of domicile, settling finally in the village of 
Farvagny, near Friburg, where he acted as curate to the parish priest 
till 1815. Here he gave free scope to his apostolic eloquence, and 
before long the whole neighbourhood rang with the fame of his 
preaching.’ Everyone wished to hear the ‘holy priest, ‘the priest 
who prays always, ‘the priest who is always speaking of God,’ 
for so the good people styled this true son of St. Alphonsus. The 
ecclesiastics were so well pleased with a retreat which he gave them 
in 1813, that they begged the Bishop that Father Passerat might give 
all their retreats in future, and as a matter of fact he did give the 
spiritual exercises to the clergy for the next five years. Yet with 
all these labours he continued to teach his students and direct his 
subjects. The latter left their parishes once every month to make 
a day’s retreat and renew their religious spirit in his little house 
at Farvagny. } 

About the year 1812 Blessed Clement Hofbauer referred to 
Father Passerat as follows in a letter to Father Blasucci: “I often 
have letters from Father Passerat, in which he tells me of the peace 
‘they enjoy, in spite of all their labours, and of the esteem and 
veneration with which the people regard them. Father Passerat is 
a man of singular prudence and great piety. He requires from all 
his subjects an exact observance of the rules and constitutions. He 
is patience itself, and his boundless zeal refuses no toil and shrinks 
from no danger. He has travelled more than twelve hundred miles 
on foot. Twice he has come to Vienna to see me, impelled solely 
~ by his love of God and his devotion to the Congregation. In him 
our Order possesses a model of all the virtues. If God calls me 
from life, I would like him to succeed me in the office I occupy, and 
I beg of you to appoint him. He has also a very ardent desire to 
take some of the fathers to America. Quite recently he wrote to tell 
me that he had some hope of being able to carry out his project, 
which is the wish of his heart and of all his brethren. I should be 
well satisfied if the plan could succeed, and desire it greatly myself. 


1He was able here to preach in his native tongue, French. Even to the end of 
his life after nearly thirty years in Vienna, he was not able to make much of German. 
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I have told him to do all in his power to get passports, and am 
awaiting his reply.”? 

‘Blessed Clement himself on leaving Ciistrin had come with one 
companion, the student Martin Stark, to Vienna. On the way he 
was stopped by a French sentry who asked to see their passports. 
These Brother Stark, with the happy genius of youth, had lost. The 
commandant before whom they were brought threatened to shoot 
them as spies, when fortunately a Polish officer recognised them and 
got them set free. After various other adventures they arrived in 
Vienna. Here they were well received, by the bakers especially, 
and twice a week they used to dine at the Zron Pear, where Father 
Clement had worked as a boy. In 1809 the Rector of the Italian 
church, Don Liugi Virgino, a member of the suppressed Society, died 
a martyr of charity from typhus fever,’ and the Archbishop, Count 
Sigismund von Hohenwarth, also an ex-Jesuit, appointed Clement 
vice-rector, and in 1813 director of the Ursuline nuns. His preach- 
ing attracted such crowds to the church on Sundays that before long 
the marvels of St. Benno’s began to be repeated. Rich and poor, 
learned and unlettered alike, won by the missionary’s ardent faith, 
wished to have him for their confessor. The Apostolic Nuncio him- 
self paid him a striking testimony in a communication addressed to 
to the Sovereign Pontiff : “ Father Hofbauer,” he said, “is to-day the 
most influential priest in the whole Austrian Empire.” His influence 
was greatest with young men, and especially with the university 
students. Among them he succeeded in forming a group not only of 
true Christians, but of zealous apostles. They met every evening in 
the priest’s house of St. Ursula’s to listen to the teaching of the 
Servant of God. The hour was to come when these young men 
would effect the revival in Vienna of the work which had been 
destroyed in Warsaw. 

The day of revival was already at hand. Ten years before, 
Napoleon, that is to say the Revolution on horseback, had ravaged 
Europe, demolishing thrones and strewing the plains with the dead. 
For five years he had kept the Vicar of Christ in captivity, the 
Cardinals in exile, religious orders in abeyance, and the Church at 
his feet. Then God overthrew the colossus who made all Europe 
tremble, and on May 24, 1814, Pius VII. entered Rome amid the 
acclamations of the Catholic world. The zealous Pontiff lost no 
time in setting to work to repair the ruins that had been made on 
all sides by his persecutors. At his order Father Blasucci sent his 
subjects back to the houses from which they had been banished. 


1 Cited by Father Desurmont, op. cit., p 237. 
2He caught it attending the French soldiers in hospital. 
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Missions were given once more from Frosinone, Scifelli, Spello, 
Gubbio, and St. Angelo a Cupolo, all the more fruitfully owing to 
the cruel trials through which the people had passed. The college 
at Beneventum, however, was restored to the Jesuits, whom Pius VII. 
ré-establishéed’ in Sept: 1814.° » In> Rome) stself, an “place: of San 
Giuliano, which had been sold by the French, the Pope gave the 
fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer the house and church of Santa 
Maria di Monterone, which they occupy to this day. 

Pius VII.’s return to the Eternal City also brought to a happy 
termination the process of beatification, which had been interrupted 
in 1809. Nothing remained to be done by the Congregation of 
Rites but to verify the two miracles ‘presented by the postulator 
in support of the cause. The first examination was to have taken 
place on Sept. 25, 1809, but as events had prevented the Consultors 
from meeting they had sent their votes in writing to the Apostolic 
Delegate. The second examination was held on Feb. 28, 1815, and 
the third, in presence of the Pope, on Sept. 5 of the same year. 
The two miracles having been unanimously accepted, on Sept. 17, 
the day on which the Feast of the Seven Dolours was celebrated for 
the first time by the Universal Church, Pius VII. published the 
decree acknowledging the two miracles wrought by the intercession 
of the Venerable Alphonsus de’ Liguori. 

The trials were now over, and on Dec. 21, 1815, it was announced 
to the Catholic world that the beatification of the Servant of God 
might in all safety be proceeded with. The decree set forth that 
Alfonso de’ Liguori, chosen by God to be a new star in the firmament 
of the Church Militant, had by his virtues, voice, and writings, 
pointed out to men wandering in the night of the world the -way 
which leads to the Kingdom of God. “It is a subject of congra- 
tulation for us,’ the Pope added, “that these honours are rendered 
to so great a Bishop in the times in which we live. They will prove 
to the enemies of God that although events may change the face 
of the world, they cannot either change or overthrow the Church of 
Jesus Christ. The sanctity of olden times is never absent from the 
Church; the Spouse of Christ knows neither age nor decay; she is 
resplendent with youth and beauty, while all around withers and 
grows old. At the same time the pastors of souls, the preachers of 
the holy Gospel, learned and devout Christians, will. understand 
the grace and glory assured to them if they walk in the footsteps 
of Alfonso Maria.” 7 

On Sept. 6, 1816, Pius VII. at last signed the decree of beatifi- 
cation. The Pontiff after an account of the life and work of the 
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Servant of God, by virtue of his apostolic authority gave the title 
of Blessed to the Venerable Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, with per- 
mission to expose his relics for public veneration, to encircle his 
picture with rays, to recite his office and celebrate the holy sacrifice 
in his honour in the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer and 
in the diocese of Naples, St. Agatha, and Nocera. 

Nine days later, in St. Peter’s, on Sept. 15, also the feast of the 
Seven Dolours, the solemn ceremony of beatification took place 
The immense basilica, decked in its richest ornaments, was thronged 
with thousands eager to offer the new deazo the first homage of their 
veneration. The Pontifical brief was read, and then, high above the 
chair of St. Peter, the portrait of Alphonsus. appeared before the 
public gaze. A thousand lights shone round it like a crown; the 
choir sang the Te Deum, the bells pealed forth, mingled with the 
booming of cannon, and from all hearts went up to him whom God 
delighted to honour the petition: “O Blessed Alphonsus, pray for 
us!” .Then too the Neapolitan fathers, the exiles of Poland, the 
fugitives of Switzerland, the restored communities of the Roman 
States, in secure hope at last of better days, joined in the same 
prayer. 
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From the Beatification to the Canonisation. 
1816-1830. 


HE beatification of the holy Founder opened for the Congre- 
ab gation a new era of prosperity surpassing anything it had 
known before. Father Blasucci, the Rector Major, encouraged by 
King Ferdinand, founded two new houses, one at-Somma,! and the 
other in Naples itself, where the King placed at his disposal the 
monastery and church of Sant’ Antonio a Tarsia. He had thus 
under his immediate government eighteen communities, nine in the 
Kingdom of Naples, three in Sicily, and six in the Roman States. 
The good old man died June 13, 1817, at the age of eighty-eight, 
lamented by all his brethren. He had been the disciple and de- 
voted. friend of his holy Founder, had spent his whole life in the 
service of the Congregation, and had been its mainstay during the 
twenty-five years of revolution through which it had lately passed. 
The names of the two Blasucci will be for ever dear to the 
members of the Institute. Dominic, after living the life of an 
angel in it for a few years, died as a saint, and the Church will, we 
hope, one day raise him to her altars. The illustrious Peter Paul 
Blasucci will live in the memories of all as the type of a devoted 
religious, zealous missionary, and firm and prudent Superior. 

Father Mansione, who succeeded Blasucci as Superior General 
on the 26th September, 1817, added four new houses to the 
Neapolitan district of the Congregation. The first of these was 
founded at Caserta in 1818, and the others in 1820 in the towns of 
Aquila, Corigliano, and Francavilla Fontana. Mansione had worked 
hard as an exemplary religious in Naples and Sicily. While Rector 
of Nocera in 1787 he administered the Viaticum to St. Alphonsus 
himself. 

In Switzerland, Father Passerat was still seeking to reunite his 
subjects scattered through the parishes of the diocese of Friburg. 
He had been offered a deserted Carthusian monastery, called Val- 
sainte, in a wild solitude, and it was at last granted to him by the 


1A little to the north of Vesuvius. 
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government of the Canton. Here he took up his abode in 1818, after 
having made a perpetual pilgrimage for fifteen years. “May 12, 
1818!” exclaims his naive chronicler. “Ever memorable day! For 
long years we have roamed like wandering sheep, through Germany, 
among the Grisons, in Valais, with no fixed dwelling nor safe 
asylum anywhere. At last the people at Friburg consented to re- 
ceive us, and we have obtained a religious house.” 

Valsainte was in the mountains. Every Sunday Father Passerat 
celebrated mass for the poor mountaineers who had much in common 
with the goatherds of the Apennines, so dear to Alphonsus. His 
companions ministered on Sundays and feast-days to the surround- 
ing localities, and during the week received penitents who came to 
the church. Some fifteen of his religious were still domiciled in 
parishes. A number of these the bishop refused to allow to depart, 
alleging the scanty numbers of his clergy. Though a personal friend 
of Father Passerat’s he even carried the case to Rome, and the fathers 
were told that, in view of the needs of the bishop, they must stay 
where they were for the present. A few also, alas! after so many 
years of isolation had lost their religious spirit, and left the Con- 
gregation rather than return to community life. 

With the exception of these unfaithful ones Father Passerat, 
if he could not at once bring all his children into the community, 
gave them all the benefit of a general retreat in the monastery, after 
which those still condemned to exile returned to their parishes till 
the day of deliverance. Those who were able to return at once to 
common life lived for a time in extreme poverty and discomfort, 
especially as they had too few brothers for the house and garden, 
and not a single one who could cook. Add to all this, just before 
the opening ceremony Father Passerat broke his leg and was laid up 
ion weeks. But the, holy Superior: wrote va ‘letter to’ St. Joseph} 
telling him all his wants, and laying it on his altar. Next day an 
excellent postulant presented himself as lay-brother, bringing with 
him his whole patrimony as a gift to the community. The patri- 
mony did not need to be carried; it had four legs and walked. It 
was in fact a cow-—a most acceptable present. Soon other postu- 
lants joined, both choir and lay, the people began to frequent the 
church, which was in good preservation though the house was not, 
more live stock joined the cow, there were enough brothers to culti- 
vate the ample domains of the monastery successfully, Father 
Passerat was able to walk once more, and the success of the founda- 
tion was assured. 

Father Passerat, after having spent a year at Valsainte, was 
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favoured by God with an opportunity of realising his long cherished 
wish of founding a house in Alsace. While at Warsaw he had 
communicated his thoughts on the matter to the Duchess of An- 
gouléme, the holy daughter of Louis XVI., then in exile. Now that 
he had several subjects at his disposal he set out with two of them 
for this promised land. Divine Providence made him meet with a 
generous Christian, M. Mertian, who offered him a house. On one 
of the first eminences of the chain of the Vosges stood a little 
monastery which the Capuchins had abandoned during the Revolu- 
tion. It was known in the neighbourhood as the monastery of the 
Bishop’s Mountain, Bischenberg, because Clovis had given this 
district to St. Remigius, thirteen centuries before. The inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages had easy access to the monastery. 
Father Passerat, on becoming proprietor of Bischenberg at the be- 
ginning of 1820, installed there three of his religious, who began 
their ministry in France on Aug. 2, 1820, the feast of their holy 
father. At the head of this young community was Father Schoell- 
horn, whose zeal and virtue won for him the title of Apostle of 
Alsace. 

While Father Passerat was establishing the Congregation in 
Switzerland, and trying to gain an entrance into France, Clement 
Hofbauer, in Vienna, was winning immense influence among all 
classes of society. He counted in the number of his friends and 
penitents the most distinguished men among the clergy and nobility 
in the Capital, such as the Archduke Maximilian d’Este, Adam 
Miiller, the publicist ; Frederick Schlegel, the celebrated writer ;* and 
most notable of all Frederick Werner, the orator and poet whom 
Clement used to call “the trumpet of God in Vienna.” 

Werner, after having published poems and dramas which gained 
a great celebrity, became a Catholic and a priest at the age of forty. 
He was living in retirement at Vienna when Father Hofbauer began 
his ministry there. The great writer, conquered by the living faith 


1 Frederick Schlegel, like Werner, was a convert, he and his wife (a daughter of 
the Jewish philosopher Mendelssohn) having received the faith in 1808. Soon after 
this he went to Vienna, entering the Government service, and accompanying the 
Archduke Charles to the battlefield. It was thus only after his conversion that he 
came under Blessed Clement’s influence, but many other distinguished men and women 
of that day were received into the Church by Clement himself. For example, the 
soldier and artist Frederick von Klinkerstrom, a Swede by birth, Antony von Pilat, 
Metternich’s secretary, the two artists John and Philip Veit, the poet Frederick Schlos- 
ser all became Catholics, together with their wives. This movement in Germany 
towards the Church, a movement which included Gorres, Hurter, and many others, 
was a morning of almost as bright promise as the English movement of 1845—a pro- 
mise alas! as sadly unfulfilled. 
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of the Servant of God, took him for his spiritual guide. “ You must 
use for the salvation of souls,’ said the zealous director, “the 
eloquence which God has given you.” “ Father,” answered Werner, 
“after all the sins I have committed it 1s for me to practise penance, 
not to preach it.” But Hofbauer triumphed over the scruples of the 
humble penitent, and Werner became the great preacher of Vienna— 
“another John the Baptist,’ as his biographer calls him. He con- 
tinued to be the faithful disciple of Clement Mary. “I am not 
worthy,” he said one day in the pulpit, “to loosen the latchet of his 
shoes.” Whenever a person who had made much progress in piety 
presented himself at his confessional he sent him to the holy re- 
ligious. “ He is the master,” he used to say, “I am but his disciple.” 
On one occasion he paid this curious tribute to his friend: “ Among 
living men I know of only three of superhuman energy—Napoleon, 
Goethe, and Father Clement.” 

During the Congress of Vienna, 1814-15, Werner had even kings 


among his audience. On one occasion at a levée the King of 
Prussia said to him: “ Herr Werner, I do not like.men who leave 
the religion “im which ‘they were.brought up.’ “Nor I, Sir,’ he 


answered, “and so I could no longer follow Luther.” When the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer was allowed to open a 
house in Vienna after Blessed Clement’s death, Werner, in his 
generous enthusiasm, offered himself as a postulant. Father Pas- 
serat was very unwilling to receive him. Werner was fifty years of 
age, his health was broken, and he was so little fitted for the re- 
ligious life that he could not even dress himself without a servant. 
However he persisted, and received the religious habit on Dec. 8, 
1821. Ill-health however prevented his profession, and he returned 
to his great work of preaching 1n the city.’ 

He died two years after his master. Preaching to the Ursulines 
in Advent, 1822 he said: “I am certain that I shall die soon. I have 
learned it from my friend and guide, Father Hofbauer. Just as I 
was finishing my night prayers, my room was suddenly flooded with 
a brightness exceeding that of the sun, and my master appeared 
before me, and told me I should soon be with him. This apparition 
was no mere imagination. I am as certain that I have seen Father 
Hofbauer as that I am in this church.” Werner was not mistaken— 
a few weeks later God called him to Himself. 

Clement had succeeded, through the influence of these powerful 
friends, in founding a truly Catholic college for boys of noble birth. 
His outspoken preaching frankly loyal to the Holy See, gave a 


1He remained an oblate of the Congregation and often helped the fathers in their 
work. 


SS 
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severe blow to Josephism and transformed public opinion. By social 
gatherings, which he held every evening in his room at St. Ursula’s, 
he formed quite a noviciate of young men who awaited only the 
imperial authorisation to establish a Redemptorist community in 
Vienna. In 1815 the Servant of God, at the request of the Passionist 
Vicar Apostolic of Wallachia, Mgr. Ercolani, sent four of his re- 
ligious to establish a house in Bucharest—a schismatic city with 
thousands of German Catholics in a state of utter abandonment. 
These poor people received the Redemptorists as deliverers, but the 
opposition of the non-catholics was so violent that the fathers were 
obliged to leave the place after six years of great suffering and 
privation. 

Meanwhile the papal preaching of Father Hofbauer, his evenings 
with the students, and his relations with his brethren of Switzerland, 
who came to him from time to time for hospitality, roused the 
attention of the Josephite ministers. The police became certain that 
the energetic priest belonged to a religious order, in spite of the 
legal prohibition. One morning in January 1819, two commis- 
sioners visited his house, turned out Father Madlener, and inter- 
rogated the Servant of God for three hours. After examining all 
his papers they could find nothing against him. They then asked 
him if he belonged to the Redemptorist Order and obeyed a foreign 
Superior, and insisted on an answer. Blessed Clement replied to 
both questions in the affirmative, and was then told that he must 
renounce obedience to his superiors or leave the country. Clement 
said that he would not break his vows, but would leave the country, 
and go to America, only asking to be allowed to remain till the 
winter was over. The commissioners, one of whom was an ex-friar, 
then made him sign a paper, asking leave of the Emperor to go to 
America. “All is finished,’ said the ex-friar; “we have nothing 
more to do.” “Pardon me,” said Father Hofbauer,“ you have to 
give your account to God.” 

Just at this time the Emperor Francis I. was setting out for Italy 
to see the Pope. The Archbishop of Vienna had barely time to 
make a complaint: “ Sir,” he said, “they are about to exile the best 
priest in my diocese!” The Emperor promised him that no steps 
should be taken in the matter until his return. During his absence 
Blessed Clement’s enemies petitioned the Archduke Rainer, who 
was acting as Regent, to expel the father at once. But he in- 
dignantly refused. “Would that we had at least six Father 
Clements in Vienna,” he replied, “to restore the spirit of religion, so 
greatly decayed.” When the Emperor saw Pius VII, the latter who 
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had been informed by his Nuncio of the attack on the Servant of 
God, congratulated his Imperial Majesty on having a man like 
Father Hofbauer in his Capital—“ an apostle,” said the Pope, “ and 
an honour to the clergy.’ Pius VII. told Francis that Clement com- 
plained in Rome that they did not do enough for the Viennese. 
This won the Emperor’s heart. On leaving the Pope he said to his 
chaplain, who was a friend of Clement’s: “Good Father Hofbauer 
has been badly treated, and I am very sorry for it; what can I do 
to show my interest in him?” “ Allow him to introduce his Congre- 
gation into Austria, and he will be more than satisfied,” replied the 
chaplain. The Emperor consented, and wrote from Naples to the 
Servant of God telling him to draw up a statement of his rule for 
the approval of the Government. After so many weary years of 
waiting the day had come at last. On his return the Emperor 
granted the Congregation the fine Gothic church of Maria-Stiegen, 
which had been desecrated by Napoleon in 1805, and since used as 
a hay loft. It.now only remained to open the noviciate. 

But God treated Clement as He had treated Moses, showing him 
the Promised Land, but not allowing him to enter it. The Servant 
of God had foreseen this. “The affairs of the Congregation,’ he 
ealavone Gay, will-not.-be “settled until *after my death” Have 
patience—I shall have hardly breathed my last when you will have 
houses in abundance.” 

Omevar. 5.01920, be preached for the-last time.’ Speaking of 
resistance to the divine inspirations, he exclaimed in his humility : 
Omit invsely had been? faithtul intallethimes to'-the voice: ot 
the Lord, what wonders He would have worked through my 
ministry!” On the 8th he said his last mass at the Ursuline con- 
vent. After his thanksgiving he went to the confessional, but was 
obliged to leave it after about an hour, saying to one of the sisters: 
VeGayorementou lyteel very,averyoll. » lhe next day. he forced 
himself to sing a requiem mass for the soul of the Princess 
Jablonowska, who had been a great friend to the Congregation in 
Poland. At the canon he nearly fainted, but managed to struggle 
to the end. He then went to bed and rose no more. Having no lay- 
brother nor infirmarian in the house, he was tenderly nursed by his 
disciples, among them being some of the greatest names in Vienna. 
He accepted all with the docility of a child, in return giving them 
good advice and hearing their confessions, almost till his last 
breath.’ 


1 On the day before he.died he appeared in vision to a penitent of his named 
Anna Biringer, and after speaking to her of a pension she was to receive from the 
Emperor, and telling her of the sad state of religion in Vienna among the upper classes _ 
in spite of all his efforts, he said three times :-—‘‘I am going into my solitude.’ This 
seems to show that even the Saints sometimes pass through Purgatory. 
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On the 13th of March he received the last sacraments. Two days 
Jater many of his friends were gathered in his room waiting for the 
end. ‘Twelve o'clock struck, and they were all so intent on watching 
him that they did not notice the bell ringing the Angelus. But the 
faithful servant of the Mother of God, gathering his strength for a 
last effort to do her honour, said to them: “Say the Angelus, do 
you not hear the bell?” While they were saying it he gave his soul 
to God." 

The funeral was one of the most magnificent ever seen in 
Vienna. No special arrangements had been made, nor invitations 
sent out, but all the streets from the house to the cathedral, including 
the great square of St. Stephen’s, were black with people. When the 
procession arrived at the cathedral it was found that the great doors 
were thrown open, which was only done for the funerals of the 
royal family or the archbishops, and it was never known by whose 
orders. All the students of the seminary too attended spontaneously 
ina body. When the bier reached the cathedral it was nearly dark, 
but within it was as light as day, for the crowd carried thousands of 
lighted tapers, a thing not usual at funerals in Vienna, and no one 
knew who had inspired the idea. 

The death of the man who had been known as the apostle of 
Vienna produced universal mourning. Frederick Schlegel speaks 
as follows of his funeral: “ The bier was borne by the young men 
who used to visit him habitually.2 Never have I seen in Vienna a 
procession so magnificent or so touching in the bearing of those 
who formed it. Behind the bier walked the priests, with Werner at 
their head. The face of the deceased was wonderfully beautiful— 
it looked as though it were transfigured by divine love. I am so 
affected by the thought of the misfortune that has fallen upon us 
that I cannot think of anything else. We shall see what the 
posterity of this great man will become, and we shall follow closely 
the march of events. To-day I am absorbed in one feeling—a great 
man has disappeared from the earth, and I behold a saint the more 
in heaven.” In distant Rome Cardinal Consalvi and Pius VII. grieved 
at the news. The Pope uttered Clement’s funeral panegyric in a 
single phrase. “ Religion in Austria,” he said, “has lost its main 
support.” Leo XIII. too pronounced Clement’s panegyric by raising 
him to the altars of the Church on January 29, 1888. 

“We shall see what the posterity of this great man will be- 
come,” said Schlegel. On April 30, 1820, the Emperor of Austria 


1§t, Alphonsus too died as the mid-day Angelus was ringing, supra p. 612. 
2 Among the twelve bearers was Friedrich von Held, one of the founders in later 
years of the English Province of the Redemptorist Congregation. 
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signed the decree of approbation giving the Redemptorist Congre- 
gation a legal existence in his states. It was only six weeks after 
the Servant of God had left the earth, and it was a common saying : 
‘See how powerful Father Hofbauer is in heaven!’ Huis disciples, 
to the number of twenty, at once met together, took the habit of the 
Congregation, and began their noviciate under the direction of 
Father Starck, Clement’s faithful companion. 

It was of course necessary to replace the deceased in the office of 
Vicar General. The Rector Major at once appointed Father Passerat, 
the Superior of Valsainte, to this high position. Father Hofbauer 
had said to his disciples: “Do not be distressed at having such an 
imperfect master as myself. My successor will be Father Passerat, 
who will make you really pray.” Father Passerat, obliged to obey 
his Superior and to abandon the heroic youths who had followed 
him wherever. he went, appointed as their Rector Father Lewis 
Czech, an excellent religious who had been formed in his school. 
He then set out for Vienna, where he found a whole band of novices 
eagerly waiting to see the man of whom Father Hofbauer had so 
often spoken. 

“ One evening,” relates one of them, “ just as we were making our 
meditation together, we saw an unknown religious appear un- 
announced. It was the very Reverend Father Passerat. He was 
very tall, and looked about fifty. Hus arrival made us all rejoice. 
The next day he explained to us, in a homely and touching address, 
the providential circumstances which had brought him to Vienna. 
His venerable appearance and dignified and gentle manner made a 
very happy impression on all of us. In an instant he had won our 
confidence. As for myself, I had no difficulty in recognising the 
great Servant of God, the great penitent, the saintly man of whom 
Father Hofbauerhad said: ‘ My sons, I will call a great Frenchman 
from Switzerland to be your guide. If you do not become saints 
under him, you will never become saints; for he is a saint himself, 
and would to God that I might some day be able to pray hke him!" 

Father Hofbauer spoke thus from humility, for he was himself a 
master of prayer. Still it may be said truly that he was first of all 
a man of action, while Father Passerat, also a man of action, was 
first of all a man of contemplation. God had bestowed on each of 
them the qualities best fitted to enable them to carry out the work 
He had assigned to them. Father Hofbauer, an unwearied missionary 
at a time when missions were under a ban, organised a perpetual 
mission in all the houses in which he lived, whether Warsaw, Triberg, 

1Le R.P. Passerat, by the Very Rev Father Desurmont, p. 346. 
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Babenhausen, or Vienna. For thirty-five years Blessed Clement 
had given himself up to this extraordinary apostolate, in which the 
missionary was obliged to concern himself with men’s souls from - 
morning till night, and to give missions which had never an end. 
Now that the evangelising of the people entered once more upon 
its normal course, it became advisable to re-establish that equili- 
brium between prayer and action which Alphonsus had always de- 
sired to see realised—between the life of the Apostle abroad and of 
the Carthusian at home, and Father Passerat feds up the direction 
of affairs at the right moment. 

From 1820 to 1839 God’s blessing rested so visibly on the house 
of Vienna that in spite of the labours in which it was engaged, 
which necessitated a considerable number of men, it was able to 
make four new foundations—the first in Lisbon in 1826, at the 
request of Anna Maria of Austria, Queen of Portugal, in favour of 
the Germans established in that country; the second, also in 1826, 
at Frohnleiten in Styria; the third at Mautern in Styria in 1827; and 
the fourth in 1828 at Innsbriick, capital of the Tyrol. Father 
Passerat had also the consolation, in this same year 1828, of being 
able to transfer his spiritual children in Switzerland to a centre 
more favourably adapted to the exercise of the apostolic ministry. 
The wild solitude of Valsainte was admirably suited for the con- 
templative life, but not for the labours of a missionary ceaselessly 
occupied in the task of evangelising the people. Thanks to assistance 
rendered by generous benefactors, the Servant of God was enabled 
to instal his former companions in the town of Friburg itself, where 
they built a monastery according to the prescriptions of their Rule, 
by the side of the church of Our Lady of Help. From that day 
began the apostolate of the missions in Austria and Switzerland on 
the lines laid down by St. Alphonsus. 

This might be said to be the first fruit of the beatification, but 
it was not the only one. If the Blessed Founder was engaged in 
heaven in promoting the expansion of his Congregation, he was 
equally efficacious, during this period, in securing the diffusion of his 
teaching and works—especially of his Moral Theology which he 
had composed to destroy Jansenistic rigour. The rigorists, not- 
withstanding the decisions of the Church, continued their censures 
against the so-called laxity of the Blessed Liguori, and above all of 
his equiprobabilism. In 1821, a religious, writing under the name 
of Andrew Tingelo, filled a volume with attacks on Alphonsus’ 
system which he called semi-probabilism. “ As a former professor,” 
he wrote, “I wish to put my disciples on their guard against this 
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modern plague. Probabilism is so completely buried that anyone 
would cover himself with ridicule who took the trouble to refute it 
any more, but little by little certain theologians are endeavouring to 
resuscitate at least that part of the system which may fairly be 
called semi-probabilism. And to think that it 1s priests and men 
devoted to piety who are thus labouring to lead the rising generation 
astray! Ever since the beatification of Mgr. de’ Liguori, the promoter 
of this system, a new kind of devotion has been brought into vogue, 
conststing in the adoption without further examination of semi- 
probabilism, on the sole ground that it has been taught by the 
Servant of God. They seem by this to canonise his doctrines as 
well as his virtues.” The critic therefore proposed to make short 
work of Liguorian equiprobabilism. What he actually did was to 
re-edit the teaching of Concina and Patuzzi with regard to the 
obligation of observing doubtful laws. His only originality con- 
sisted in applying to the system of the Blessed Servant of God all 
the theological notes and censures from which he had been déclared 
free by the N2l censura dignum of the Church. 

Father James Basso, of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, in his Czvztzcal Reflections, which appeared in 1823, 
answered this opponent. The book was introduced to the public by 
Padre Joachim Ventura, who had already become famous. “ In 
these latter times,’ says the illustrious Theatine, “God has given 
Holy Church, for her consolation, a man who united in himself the 
virtue of her Saints with the knowledge of her Doctors. A zealous 
apostle and at the same time a profound theologian, Alfonso 
de’ Liguori, taught a system of moral theology equally removed 
from the rigorism that drives men to despair and the laxity which 
favours corruption. Formidable adversaries did all they could to 
silence him, but he triumphed over them all by his learned apolo- 
getics and his heroic gentleness and patience. His teaching has 
been set in high honour by the last five Popes, and is to-day diffused 
not only in Italy, but in Germany, France, Belgium, and Spain. 
The Congregation of Rites has placed it above the reach of censure. 
And yet all these titles have not sufficed to preserve from the attacks 
of an ill-advised critic that equiprobabilism of the Blessed Servant 
of God, so admirably devised, defended, and propagated by him as 
to deserve to be called the Liguorian system. Our censor can see 
nothing but the triumph of laxity in the triumph of this system, 
and he has raised his voice in favour of sound moral teaching which 
he conceives to be in grievous danger. His pamphlet is not of great 
weight, and might not have called for notice were it not that some 
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partisans of severity have spread it far and wide among young 
clerics and the laity, who may thereby be deceived.” 

This controversy had an interesting sequel. Canon de Folgore, 
one of Tingolo’s brethren in probabiliorism, claimed that Father Basso 
had greatly exaggerated the importance of the Pontifical decrees 
approving the holy Bishop’s works. He was answered by Father 
Andrew Coppola, of the Oratory, who turned the system of the pro- 
babiliorists against themselves. “ Alphonsus is the first among the 
Saints or Beati,” he said, “who has composed a complete system of 
moral theology, and the first moralist whom the Church has declared 
to be free from all censure. But 1f you join to the intrinsic pro- 
bability belonging to the system the extrinsic probability thus con- 
ferred upon it by the Church you will surely admit that this system 
is on the whole more probable than the others. And as the pro- 
babiliorists profess to follow the more probable opinion, it follows 
that they will be doing well if they abandon their system to follow 
that, of the Blessed Servant of God.” 

These controversies serve to show how strong, even in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, that rigorism still was which 
Alphonsus combated all his life, and what difficulty his Moral 
Theology had in making its way in spite of the approbation of the 
Church. But God raised up for it propagators and defenders who 
deserve to be remembered in this history. We may mention in parti- 
cular a venerable priest, Father Bruno Lanteri of Turin, Founder of 
the Oblates of Mary. He was only twenty-eight when Alphonsus 
died, but even then he had a devotion to the Servant of God and 
his writings. He used to relate an anecdote which had made a 
great impression upon him. A few days after the news of the holy 
Founder’s death he was walking through the streets of Turin when 
he heard himself called several times. Turning round he recognised 
a poor fruit-seller who asked him sadly: “Is it true that Mer. 
Liguori is dead?” “It is quite true,” he answered. “ Then,” said 
the woman, giving him a stipend, “will you say a mass for the 
repose of his soul.” » Bruno asked her in astonishment how she knew 
the Servant of God, and why she wished to have the holy sacrifice 
celebrated for him. “Oh,” said the poor woman with emotion, “if 
you only knew all I owe him! I had long been afflicted with 
troubles of mind so terrible and so continual that they never left me 
a moment’s repose; but one day this little book fell into my hands” 
—showing him one of the spiritual works of the Saint—“ and ever 
since my peace of mind has been restored.” 

Bruno Lanteri felt that Alphonsus had restored peace of mind 
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to thousands of souls plunged into sorrow and despair by the spirit 
of Jansenism, so he devoted himself all his life to the task of pro- 
pagating and defending the holy doctor’s works. “Follow Mgr. 
de’ Liguori,” he used to say to his priests and confessors, “ yes, hold 
him firmly by the hand. If you wish to do good to souls, you must 
adopt his teaching and be filled with his spirit. Oh, blessed be the 
Moral Theology of the holy Bishop, and blessed be Our Lord for 
having given us in our days this man after His own heart!” So 
full of this idea was he that he exercised a regular apostolate by 
spreading among clergy and people the spiritual works of the Saint. 
He made a present of the Homo Apostolicus to a large number of 
priests. Whenever an ecclesiastic gave an order for books exceeding 
a certain amount, Hyacinth Marietti, the publisher, had instructions 
to add the Homo Afostolicus to the number. This pious, though 
somewhat costly act of devotion, drew down upon the holy priest 
the enmity of rigorists, but neither this nor anything else deterred 
him from his exertions. To induce Marietti to publish the Moral 
Theology, he himself subscribed for sixty-five copies. Lanteri’s 
propaganda popularised Alphonsus’ works all over the north of 
Italy, and he further vindicated them from the calumnies of de- 
tractors by his Reflectzons on the sanctity and doctrine of the 
Blessed Liguort, which was first published in 1823 and ran through 
several editions. 

The Moral Theology was frequently attacked in France, the 
home of Jansenism. “We repudiate alike the Liguorians and the 
rigorists,’ said the author of a treatise De Justitia, printed at 
Amiens in 1827. “ Even though they be called legion, we shall not- 
be disconcerted. But we are greatly astonished to see Liguori’s 
Moral Theology issue from the presses of Antwerp. Can the Bel- 
gians have fo1gotten that the opinions of their great theologians are 
poles apart from Liguorian ideas? Would to God that this Moral 
Theology, which had better have been called Immoral Theology, 
had never seen the light, or at least that it had been purged of 
its errors before being given to the world.” 

This example shows the spirit which prevailed at the time amongst 
a number in France. Still, after the beatification of Alphonsus, a 
powerful reaction set in and was every day gaining ground, thanks 
mainly to the efforts of Mgr. de Mazenod and Cardinal Gousset. 

Charles Eugene de Mazenod, Founder of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate and later on Bishop of Marseilles, left the world, like 
our Saint, at the age of twenty-six, to devote himself to the service 


of the lowly and abandoned. He had read Alphonsus’ life, and 
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proposed to himself to be his faithful imitator. On founding his 
Congregation just at the time of the beatification of the Servant of 
God he chose the latter as patron of his missionaries in Provence. 
“In 1818,” he says, “ we erected in our church at Aix the first altar 
dedicated to Alphonsus in France. We obtained the Archbishop’s 
permission to observe his feast, in view of the authorisation of the 
Holy See, which was afterwards granted us.” The first panegyric 
preached there in honour of the Blessed Servant of God produced 
the miracle of the instantaneous cure of a lady who was at the point 
of death, and the solemn octave of the feast attracted an immense 
concourse. 

De Mazenod had collected the requisite documents for writing 
the life of the Saint, as one means of promoting devotion to him 
and securing increased circulation for his works; but his own 
labours did not allow him to carry out his plan. He entrusted the 
work therefore to Father Jeancard, a talented young priest who had 
entered his Congregation. This first French life of St. Alphonsus 
apeared in 1828. The press welcomed the work, and praised 
especially the chapters on the Moral Theology which had evidently 
been composed by de Mazenod himself. “The Moral Theology,’ 
says the biographer, “has been received with applause by a great 
number of bishops and distinguished theologians in Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and France itself, in a word, throughout Christendom. The 
author’s holiness, which has been recognised by the Church, gives 
him a legitimate authority with all who are more anxious to walk in 
the footsteps of a Saint than to follow the opinions of a sect which, 
unfortunately, has had but too much influence. It is true that a man 
is not necessarily a Jansenist because he declines to follow the theo- 
logy of Alphonsus, but it may well be that he is all unconsciously 
inclining towards Jansenistic teaching.” 

Such was the state of feeling at the time that one of Pere 
de Mazenod’s particular friends, a venerable Superior of a seminary, 
remonstrated with him on the subject of this praise of the Moral 
Theology. Was it right, he said, to bestow unreserved praise on this 
work, to insinuate that one cannot attack it without seeming to 
favour Jansenism, and to pronounce so strongly in favour of doc- 
trines which were generally condemned by the French bishops? 
But de Mazenod was not a man to sacrifice principle to popular pre- 
judice. Alphonsus’ theology was adopted as the official teaching 
of the Oblates, although threats were made of depriving the mis- — 
sionaries of their faculties if they did not renounce the moral 
teaching of the holy doctor. 
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At this point Mgr. Gousset, Vicar General of Besangon, afterwards 
Cardinal, determined to put an end to this intolerance by referring 
the question to Rome. Cardinal de Rohan-Chabot, wrote at his 
instance, to the sacred Penitentiaria, as follows: “ Certain ecclesias- 
tics of the diocese of Besancon, having attacked the moral teaching 
of the Blessed Liguori as being lax, dangerous to salvation, and 
contrary to good morals, a professor of theology proposes the fol- 
lowing doubts:—First, may a professor adopt and teach the - 
opinions of the Blessed Liguori? Secondly, 1s it necessary to inter- 
fere with a confessor who follows all the opinions of the Blessed 
Liguori in the tribunal of penance without weighing the reasons on 
which the author bases them, relying solely on the decree Nz/ censura 
dignum to judge the author’s opinions to be sound, sure, and con- 
formable to the holiness of the Gospel?” The Penitentiaria re- 
plied, saying professors were not to be disturbed who taught the 
opinions of Alphonsus, nor were confessors to be disturbed who fol- 
lowed. them according to the tenour of the. petition. .Pope 
Gregory XVI., on July 22, 1831, confirmed this decision—“a de- 
cision “so .exceptional,’ says the advocate of the cause of. the 
Doctorate, “that I believe it to be unigue“in the history of the 
Church.” 

The learned Vicar General, not content with reducing the de- 
tractors to silence, followed up the decision of Rome by the publica- 
tion of a volume entitled /ustzfication of the Moral Theology of the 
Blessed Alphonsus Maria de Liguori, in which he set forth the true 
moral system of the holy doctor, too often distorted by opponents, 
and justified it against all accusations. After that Lizguorian | 
theologians became more and more numerous in the seminaries. The 
defeat of the rigorists was all the more complete as the reputation 
of the author was growing every day. It was becoming difficult and 
even dangerous to censure a theologian on whom the Church was 
about to confer the honour of canonisation. 

The. process, indeed, had been resumed immediately after the 
beatification and was now making rapid progress. Immediately 
Alphonsus had been raised to the altars everyone desired to have 
relics of him, and especially Pius VII. The body of the deato, lying 
in the church of Pagani, under an altar which was dedicated to him 
later on, became a shrine of pilgrimage for the people of the whole 
country side, and even for the numerous strangers who flocked to 
Naples every year. “One cannot help being deeply moved,” writes 
one of the pilgrims to his cell, “at the sight of these bare walls, the 
rude floor, the ceiling with its rough cross beams, the little badly- 
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closing window in front of which the great theologian wrote so 
many of his devout and learned works, the altar which in its poverty 
reminds us of the detachment ever professed by the Saint. A small 
bed consisting of a simple cover and a thin mattress; three old 
straw chairs, two armchairs covered with leather—one of them with 
rollers to wheel him along the corridors of the house; a little table, 
a copper lamp, a candle which burned by his death-bed—such was 
the furniture of the room of the distinguished Neapolitan, the 
illustrious Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths.” } 

Alphonsus responded by obtaining innumerable graces in answer 
to the prayers of his clients. The Church requires two new miracles 
before proceeding to the canonisation of a beato—he worked cures 
and conversions without end. Of these miraculous cures we shall 
cite but the two which the Church accepted before inscribing him in 
the catalogue of the Saints. 

Peter Canali, a Camaldolese lay-brother, fell froma ladder, 
breaking his breast bone. The accident was followed by terrible 
pain, and eventually mortification threatened to set in. Three 
doctors, after having employed all the resources of their art for ten 
months, declared that the evil was incurable. The unfortunate 
brother was visibly sinking to the grave, and could scarcely drag 
himself to the church with the aid of a stick. All hope of a cure by 
natural means being at an end, the Abbot advised him to. have re- 
course to the intercession of the Blessed Alfonso de’ Liguori. It 
was on October 17, 1816, only a month after the celebration of the 
beatification. The sick man applied a picture of the Saint to the 
wound, and fervently implored his help. But at first nothing hap- 
pened, and the malady went from bad to worse. The poor patient 
however persevered in his confidence and continued his prayers. 
Six days later, on October 23, he had dragged himself to the altar 
to serve mass, when suddenly, at the elevation of the Host, he felt 
the bandages which had been applied to the wound become de- 
tached, and at the same moment he ceased to have any pain. After 
the mass he was examined by the doctors and it was found that the 
wound had disappeared—leaving only a mark in proof of the 
miraculous cure. 

The second miracle was still more remarkable. Antonia Tarzia, 
a peasant woman of Catanzaro, in Calabria, was one day climbing 
into her barn by a ladder, with a heavy sack of wheat. On reaching 
the top of the ladder she fell backwards to the ground, and was 
crushed beneath the load she had been carrying. Her husband and 


1 Mer. Gaume, Les. Trois Rome. Some of this is poetical, for the Saint wrote scarcely any 
: ‘ be 
of his works in the cell in which he died-—7r. 
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neighbours ran to her assistance, but she gave no sign of life. The 
doctors who were called to attend her found that she had suffered 
several serious fractures, with bruises and dislocations without 
number-—and, worst of all, internal injuries which rendered the vital 
functions impossible. A violent fever set in, the doctors declared 
that the end was not far off, and the last sacraments were admuinis- 
tered. Her whole body was trembling, her fingers contracting, and 
her eyes becoming dim with approaching death. The parish priest 
before leaving gave her the blessing zx artzculo mortis, and his curate 
remained to assist her to the end. It was August 2, 1817, the day 
on which the feast of Blessed Alphonsus was celebrated for 


the, arst' time: ~.A~ lamp was burning; before’ his«:statue- in 
the Redemptorist church of Catanzaro,’ and a young girl dipped 
some linen inthe oil and brought it to the dying woman. “ Recom- 


mend yourself to the Saint,” she said, “while I rub you with this 
oil.” Then the sick woman, while at the point of death, suddenly 
beheld the room flooded with light, and a venerable Bishop appear. 
Three times he made the sign of the cross, and the woman felt her- 
self suddenly cured. Sitting up in bed she said to the priest: “ You 
are recommending my soul to God, but the Blessed Alphonsus has 
come to me and I| am perfectly well.” It was a veritable resurrec- 
tion, and the report of the miracle spread through the whole town. 

The petitions for Alphonsus’ canonisation continually increased 
in number, among them being requests from Charles Emmanuel of 
Sardinia and Ferdinand of Naples. Pius VII. acceded to these by 
a decree of Feb. 28, 1818, and after that the process followed its 
course. On Dec: 6, 1825, Leo XII. authorised the apostolic enquiry 
as to the two cures we have related. After the collection of the 
evidence, the three customary examinations took place—the first on 
Auisust 10,1828, the second, on July 7,°1820,- and the third on 
September 23 of the same year in presence of Pope Pius VIII? Any- 
one who cares to know the serious and detailed character of these 
examinations has but to consult the folio volume containing the 
objections of the Promotor of the Faith as to these two miracles, and 
the replies of the advocate of the cause. Finally on Dec. 3, 1829, 
the feast of St. Francis Xavier, the Pontiff issued the solemn decree 
admitting the reality of the two miracles proposed. 

Six months later, the Congregation of Rites met for the last time 
to decide whether the canonisation of the Servant of God might 
safely be proceeded with. In this solemn session the Promotor of 


1 This foundation had been made in 1790, supra p. 630. 
2 He had succeeded Leo XII. on Mar. 31, 1829. 
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the Faith declared that he had exhausted all his resources to find 
an objection of any kind, and that he had absolutely none to ad- 
vance!’ “The “Holy “See,” “he” added; "quoting “the words» of 
Clement X., “loves to immortalise thé name of the Saints who have 
rendered the most striking services to the Christian people. It is glad 
to raise to the altars those who have been a living picture of sanctity 
for some particular Institute, and above all, founders of orders who 
have distinguished themselves by their heroic virtues. All these 
conditions are fulfilled in a striking manner in the present case. 
We have therefore but one wish to utter, that the Beato, after having 
been distinguished above all others by his virtues, and especially 
by the ardour of his pastoral zeal, may be proposed by a pronounce- 
ment of the Holy See for the admiration of the whole world, to the 
veneration of the flock of Jesus Christ, and to the imitation of all 
its pastors.” 

Hyacinth Amici, the learned and devoted defender of the Saint, 
who had sustained the cause ever since its commencement—that is 
to say, for a period of thirty-five years, then addressed the Cardi- 
nals: “Speaking for the last time on the process of the Blessed 
Alfonso de’ Liguori,” he said with emotion, “I feel myself filled 
with a special joy, for I have had the honour, and I thank God and 
His servant for it, of having myself been able to carry the cause of 
the holy Prelate through to the end—a fact unparalleled in the 
annals of such processes. ‘This fact 1s all the more remarkable, be- 
cause of the severe decrees of Urban VIII. Few causes in our day 
have made more rapid progress, notwithstanding the times of 
political strife through which we have passed. The extraordinary 
and eminent sanctity of the Servant of God, so magnificently 
attested by evidence both human and divine, has swept away all 
obstacles and triumphed over all delays. 

“Tt 1s therefore a source of great joy to me, and above all to the 
Holy Church, to see the conclusion of this important process. For 
the canonisation of the great Bishop 1s impatiently awaited not only 
by the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies—the scene of his apostolic 
labours—but by all Europe, America, and the most distant islands. 
Nor is there anything astonishing in this when it 1s remembered 
that God sent him not for a few cities, or for any one nation in 
particular, but for the whole world, ‘sinking beneath the weight of 
its vices, to quote the words of St. John Chrysostom. Alphonsus, 
by his salutary writings on moral, dogmatic, and ascetical theology, 
abounding as they do in a teaching truly divine, has provided for 
the wants of all—Children, young men and maidens, religious of 
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both sexes, clerics, priests and confessors, bishops and princes, the 
dying, those condemned to death, and the victims of an over- 
scrupulous mind—all these he has provided for, putting them on 
their guard against the enemies of their salvation, and teaching 
them the way to heaven. Alphonsus has left the earth, but through 
his works he continues to preach to all. Still does he convert sinners, 
and inflame them with the love of God; still does he gather in 
through the Church’s fields a rich harvest of salvation. 

“This explains, most holy Father, the veneration in which the 
holy Bishop is held by the people, and the petitions which so many 
Nations, Churches, Dioceses and Congregations, address to your 
Holiness to hasten the happy day when it will be allowed them to 
venerate him on their altars and celebrate his feast. Deign then to 
extend his cultus to the whole Church, and give immediate effect to 
the wishes of all the faithful by decreeing that the canonisation of 
the Blessed Liguori may in all safety proceed.” 

The pious defender saw his efforts crowned with success.’ On 
May 16, 1830, Pope Pius VIII. pronounced the final judgement. 
“The Pope has chosen for this great act,’ says the decree, “the fifth 
Sunday after Easter—that is, the period when Our Lord appeared 
to His disciples and ordered them to teach all nations—a precept 
which the Blessed Alphonsus fulfilled all through his life.’ On 
that day His Holiness, in presence of the Cardinals, gave sentence 
that the solemn. canonisation of the Blessed Alfonso Maria 
de’ Liguori might, in all safety, be proceeded with. The ceremony 
was to be performed at a suitable time in the Vatican basilica. 

Alas! the event was to be deferred for nine years longer. Two. 
months after the publication of the long-expected decree, the 
Revolution of July 1830 broke out in Paris, and spread thence over 
all Europe. Once more thrones were overthrown or threatened in 
the name of the liberty of the people. When Gregory XVI., on 
February 2, 1831, assumed the tiara, an insurrection, supported by 
France and combated by Austria, had already sworn to dethrone 
him, and the canonisation had to wait. 

It was but natural that the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer should suffer from the outburst. In France it possessed 


1 Amici died shortly afterwards. In the house of the Redemptorists at Santa 
Maria in Monterone is a picture in which he is represented as addressing the following 
petition to St. Alphonsus: “O St. Alfonso de’ Liguori, the priest Hyacinth Amici, 
advocate of the cause of your canonisation, is indebted to you for the singular privilege 
of having both begun it and brought it to a happy ending; he begs you now to deign 
to be his own advocate in heaven.” So powerful an advocate was certain to win the 
cause of so devoted a client. 
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only the house at Bischenberg in Alsace, which had been founded 
by Father Passerat. For ten years the missionaries who lived in it 
had distinguished themselves by their apostolic zeal, thus attracting 
the attention of the enemies of religion. In 1829 Bischenberg was 
denounced before the Chamber of Deputies as a refuge for cos- 
mopolitan religious, dependent upon an Austrian superior, and per- 
haps secret agents of the Court of Vienna. Thereupon followed a 
judicial enquiry and the sending away of two foreign fathers. In 
1830 the Revolution finished its work. The Prefect of Alsace, 
in an ordinance dated Nov. 6, declared the community suppressed, 
and the fathers were obliged to leave the country within eight days. 
A few lay-brothers were left behind to look after the house. One 
of these named John Scheermesser, in sadness and discouragement, 
was praying one night to Our Lord, when suddenly he beheld Father 
Francis Springer who had died three years before in the odour of 
sanctity. “ Dear brother,” said the heavenly visitant, “do not be 
afflicted—Buischenberg is not lost. It will be re-opened on the day 
appointed by Our Lord, and will be inhabited by a large com- 
munity.” The promise was fulfilled a few years afterwards. As 
soon as public opinion began to be more tolerant the expelled fathers 
returned to their monastery. In 1838 they were once more evan- 
gelising Alsace, and they continue to do so to-day. 

In 1833 the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, who had estab- 
lished themselves seven years previously in Lisbon, were driven out 
of Portugal. They had received from the King, Dom Miguel, per- 
mission to admit novices, and everything looked bright for their 
future when the King’s brother, Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
landed with an army in Portugal to seat his daughter, Maria, on the 
throne. On July 26, 1833, Pedro’s victorious army took possession _ 
of Lisbon, and the Redemptorists were cast into prison. After 
being kept there for twenty days they were obliged to embark for 
Ostend, whence they set out for Vienna, bringing with them a 
number of Portuguese who had chosen to go into exile rather than 
abandon the Institute. On this voyage they touched at Plymouth, 
and thought of settling in England, where Catholic Emancipation 
had taken place four years before, but the beginning of the English 
Province was to be deferred for some years yet. 

But while the wicked were closing these two houses, God in a 
few years opened ten new ones. Foundations were made in 1833 
at Eggenburg in Lower Austria; in 1834 at Leoben in Styria; in 
1835 at Finale and Modena in the Duchy of Modena; and at 
Philippopolis in Bulgaria. During the same period the Congregation 
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made its way into Belgium, which became a new centre of expansion. 
A canon of Tournai, Joseph Villain,’ a great admirer of St. 
Alphonsus, often spoke about the holy Bishop and his devotional 
works to the Abbé Hannecart, curé of Rumillies, near Tournai, and to 
two friends of the latter, the Baron de Cazier and Count de Robiano. 
The canon had a great desire to introduce Alphonsus’ Congregation 
into Belgium, from which the Dutch had expelled the religious orders. 
The others agreed and Father Passerat was asked to send some of 
his missionaries. He did so in 1831, and the Baron de Cazier gave 
the fathers his house at Tournai. In 1833 Mgr. Van Bommel, 
Bishop of Liége, made two other Redemptorist foundations in his 
diocese—one at Liége, the other at St. Trond. This latter, which 
was at first used both as a noviciate and house of studies, soon be- 
came too small for the double purpose, and in 1836 a former 
Capuchin monastery at Wittem, in the province of Limburg, in Hol- 
land, was set apart for the students. 

Father Passerat, seeing the increase in the number of subjects 
and houses, conceived a still greater design. It is related that St. 
Alphonsus, one day seeing in the Bay of Naples a vessel about to 
sail for New Orleans, said to those around him: “The day will 
come when my sons will have a house in that city.’ Indeed Father 
Hofbauer had never given up the plan of extending his Congrega- 
tion to America. He had even, as we have seen, proposed to go 
there himself in 1819, a year before his death” Father Passerat, too, 
as was related above, had seriously thought of seeking in the New 
World a refuge which was denied him in the Old? In 1832, at 
the request of the Bishop of Cincinnati, whose Vicar General visited 
Europe in 1828 looking for priests, he sent three fathers and three 
brothers into this distant land. The three fathers were Francis 
Xavier Haetschez, Simon Saenderl, and Francis Xavier Ischenhens. 
The little band sailed from Trieste on April 15, 1832, and arrived 
on June 20 at New York. 

The diocese of Cincinnati at that time comprised not only the 
State of Ohio, but also the northern territory east and west of Lake 
Michigan. The first two of the above-named fathers worked for 
years in this wild northern country both among the scattered white 
settlers and the Indians. Father Tschenhens established himself 
in northern Ohio, near Norwalk, where there were a number of 
German Catholics, and where he vainly hoped to establish a house. 

In 1835 Fathers Joseph Prost and Peter Czarkert joined their 


1 He became a Redemptorist himself later on, and died master of novices in 1838. 
2 Supra p. 674. 3 Supra p. 666. 
cr 
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brethren in America. The latter went on to Norwalk, while Father 
Prost stayed for some time in Rochester (N.Y.), preaching to the 
German Catholics there at the request of their zealous parish priest, 
Father Bernard O’Reilly. Father Prost, who had been appointed 
Superior of the American fathers, was asked by both priest and 
people to establish himself in Rochester and work permanently for 
the German Catholics. Being a man of enlightened mind he saw 
that if the fathers wished to save souls in America, who were perish- 
ing everywhere for want of priests, they must adapt themselves to 
the conditions of the country, and not cling blindly to the letter of 
regulations made for a totally different order of things. St 
Alphonsus had forbidden the cure of souls in South Italy, which 
had even too many secular clergy, so that his fathers might be free 
for missions. But America at that time was one vast mission, and 
pastors were so few, that to be a priest at all was to be bound in 
charity to undertake the cure of souls. So too Alphonsus wished his 
houses to be ‘as far as possible’ in the country, because in Naples 
it was in the country alone that there were neglected souls. But in 
America all souls at that time were neglected, and, except isolated 
backwoodsmen, nearly all of them lived in the towns. Father Prost 
then was disposed to accept a foundation either in Rochester or New 
York, but his brethren did not agree with him, and he deferred to 
their views for a time. He went on to Norwalk, but he found there 
nothing but distress and misery, and no prospect of a permanent 
foundation. 

For some years the fathers wandered from place to place, suffer- 
ing great labour and privations, and making attempt after attempt— 
in every case in vain—to establish themselves without accepting the 
cure of souls. At last they reached such a pitch of discouragement 
that they laid the matter before the Vicar General, Father Passerat, 
with a view to their recall. The consultors in Vienna were in favour 
of that course, but Joseph Passerat, with a saint’s insight, encouraged 
them to go on, telling them that they would obtain a permanent 
foundation when their holy father was canonised. 

In 1839 the prophecy was fulfilled. In the February of that year 
a German Catholic came to Norwalk: from Pittsburg, and asked 
Father Prost if he would not take charge of the German Catholics 

‘in that town. The experience of seven years of failure had proved 
that Father Prost was right in his views, and he had obtained full 
power from the Superior General to carry them out. He answered 
that he would go to Pittsburg if he was invited to do so by the 
Bishop. The diocesan was the great servant of God, Bishop 
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Kenrick of Philadelphia. An invitation soon came, and on the 
second Sunday after Easter the Bishop inaugurated what became 
a permanent and very flourishing foundation. A firm beginning 
having been made at last progress was rapid, and in quick succession 
the fathers were called to Baltimore, New York, Buffalo, and 
Philadelphia. 

Half a century had sufficed to bring about this miraculous 
diffusion of the Congregation and to procure for the Saint the most 
solemn of triumphs. Fifty-two years before, Alphonsus had gone 
to the grave, leaving his poor Institute deprived of all support and 
threatened with imminent destruction, yet in 1839 this same Institute 
counted forty houses--twenty-three in Italy and Sicily, sixteen be- 
yond the Alps, in Switzerland, Alsace, Austria, and Belgium, and 
one far away in the New World. More than five hundred religious 
had spread abroad his works and the fame of his virtues. The 
whole world had been waiting for ten years for the canonisation 
which was to authorise his public veneration by the faithful of all 
lands. 

The ceremony was fixed by Pope Gregory XVI. for May 26, 
EosO,erier feast that) year ol” the’ Most “Holy “Trinity.. With the 
holy Founder were to be canonised four other deatz— Francis Jerome, 
of the Company of Jesus another Apostle of Naples, who had pre- 
dicted to Alphonsus’ mother the glorious future of her child; 
John Joseph of the Cross, of the Discalced Minorites of St. Peter 
of Alcantara, who had foretold the Redemptorist foundation of 
@aposele, (see. vol. I. p: 200); Pacifico: of. S. Severino, of the Re- 
formed Minorites; and Veronica Juliani, Abbess of the Poor Clares. 
Bishops were flocking to the Eternal City, and the Orders to which 
the new Saints belonged had already sent numerous deputations. 
One hundred Redemptorists, headed by Father Ruipoli, Rector 
Major, and his Vicar General Father Passerat, arrived from different 
parts of Italy, Germany, and Belgium, to be present at the triumph 
of their father. At four o'clock on the morning of the 26th one 
hundred and one salvoes announced the opening of the great day. 
At six o'clock a procession was to be seen advancing from the 
Vatican to St. Peter’s, consisting of the Religious Orders, the 
Chapters, the Seminaries, and the Clergy of Rome. A whole multi- 
tude followed with lghted candles in their hands. Then came the 
banners of the new Saints, the cords of which were held by surviving 
relatives and by some members of the religious families to which 
they belonged. By the banner of St. Alphonsus walked one of the 
Saint’s nephews, Joseph, son of his brother Hercules, and several of 
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his great-nephews. After the banners came the Pope’s heralds, the 
Pontifical court, the Abbots, Bishops, and Cardinals robed in their 
distinctive dress, and last of all the Holy Father himself, borne 
aloft on the sedza gestatoria, carrying a lighted candle, and blessing 
the throng which filled the immense church. 

The scene was one of surpassing magnificence, when all had 
taken their places in the great basilica decked in red and golden 
draperies for the occasion and ablaze with myriad lights. One of 
the Cardinals, in the name of all Christendom, three times begged 
the Pope to inscribe Alphonsus and his companions in the calendar 
of saints, and three times the multitude went on their knees to 
implore the assistance of the Holy Ghost. The Successor of St. 
Peter, in a strong voice, then pronounced the final judgement which 
placed the Blessed Alphonsus de’ Liguori among the canonised 
Bishops of the Church. This done Gregory XVI. intoned the Te 
Deum, and the Church Militant united with the Church Triumphant 
in thanking God for the great event which had at last taken place. 
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CHAPTER tv. 
From the Canonisation to the Doctorate. 
1839-1871. 


I TER canonisation, the only further honour that could be paid 

to Alphonsus was to place him among the Doctors of the 

Church. There was every hope that this was in store for him. His 

writings had been praised by every Pope from Benedict XIV. to 

Gregory XVI., and many bishops in consequence, among them being 

Mer. Mastai Ferretti, afterwards Pius IX., petitioned the Holy See 
to bestow upon our Saint this last title. 

But the Church is slow to act, and the cause of the doctorate 
had still a long course torun. The Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer had yet to expand throughout the two worlds, and thus 
make the writings of its Founder still more widely known; and 
events had to prove to Christians of the nineteenth century the 
excellence and timeliness of the Saint’s apostolate and teaching. 

Alphonsus’ canonisation had attracted the attention of the Pope 
and the Roman Court to the great development of his Institute. 
Spectators of the ceremony asked one another whence came all 
those superiors of communities, and by what ties they were united 
to the Rector Major and the mother-house at Nocera. As a matter 
of fact these ties were now almost invisible, owing to the claims 
advanced by the regalist Government of Naples. According to the 
laws of that Kingdom the Rector Major must reside in the realm 
and never leave it. There too the General Chapter must be held. 
The King reserved to himself the right to receive or reject members 
coming to the Chapter from abroad, and to confirm or reject its 
statutes. The result of all this was that the Rector Major had 
become practically a stranger to the government of the Transalpine 
houses; indeed’ not one of the four generals who succeeded 
St. Alphonsus* had ever seen the communities beyond the Alps. » 
They depended almost entirely on the Vicar General at Vienna, 


1 Father Blasucci, 1793-1817; Father Mansione, 1817-1824; Father Cocle, 1824-1832; 
and Father Ripoli, 1832-1849. In 1832 Father Cocle, by order of the Pope, became 
Grand Almoner to the King and Archbishop of Patras. He took refuge in Malta in 
the Revolution of 1848, but returned later on, dying March 2, 1857, 
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and even he could not cope with the task now that the Institute was 
so widespread. 

Gregory XVI. when made acquainted by Father Passerat with 
these defects of organisation, determined to apply a remedy. Bya 
decree dated July 2, 1841, he divided the Congregation into six 
provinces—the Roman, Neapolitan, and Sicilian, south of the Alps; 
the Austrian, Gallo-Helvetic; and Belgian, to the north. The 
American foundations were made dependent on the Belgian province. 
The Pope, on August 4, 1841, ordered the Rector Major to transfer 
the seat of government to Rome, assigning for his residence the fine 
monastery of St. Chrysogonus in Trastevere. The office of Vicar 
General was to be abolished as unnecessary, and the provincials were 
to treat directly with the Rector Major. 

This systematic organisation could not however be put into full 
operation on account of Neapolitan opposition. The King of Naples 
persisted in regarding the Congregation as an exclusively Neapolitan 
institution. He had made, he said, St. Alphonsus the patron of his 
Capital; the Saint had been born in the Kingdom, and Naples 
must continue to be the centre of his society. The Pope was obliged 
to make a choice of evils, and give way to the monarch’s caprice— 
just as Alphonsus himself had been obliged to give way, and the 
project of ,transferring the Rector Major’s residence to Rome was 
deferred until better days. Father Ripoli continued to govern the 
houses in Naples and the Roman States, and Father Passerat re- 
mained Vicar General, but with three provincials administering the 
Tranasalpine provinces under his jurisdiction. 

The Congregation was now destined to develope considerably 
in these provinces. .Among the numerous disciples of Father 
Hofbauer and Father Passerat, were many really great men 
imbued with the spirit of their masters. From Friburg, the head- 
quarters of the Gallo-Helvetic province, Fathers Czech and Neubert 
exercised a wonderful influence in Switzerland and Alsace. Lewis 
Czech, admitted into the Congregation in Warsaw, had been Father 
Passerat’s companion in his journeys through Switzerland and 
Germany, had lived with him at Valsainte and replaced him there 
as Superior. He became known all over Switzerland as a zealous 
missionary, fervent religious, and able administrator. It was he 
who founded the house of Friburg. The Alsatian, Michael Neubert, 
also trained at Valsainte, devoted himself especially to preaching in 
Alsace and the country round Baden. Mussions being forbidden in 
the Grand Duchy, the Catholics of Baden used to cross the Rhine 
in thousands to listen to Father Neubert’s preaching. One or other 
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of the parish priests would lend the strangers his church, and the 
inhabitants of the town gave them hospitality for eight or ten days, 
while the ardent apostle, seconded by his companions, spoke to them 
on the truths of religion and heard their confessions. Such were 
the crowds attracted by these missions, and such the enthusiasm they 
produced in Baden, that the authorities of the Grand Duchy opened 
the doors of their country to the missionaries. Fathers Neubert and 
Czech successively ruled the Gallo-Helvetic province until the 
year 1848, and enriched it with three new foundations—one at 
Landser, near Strasburg, in 1842; another at Saint-Nicholas-du-Port, 
near Nancy, in 1845; and the third at Teterchen, in the diocese of 
Metz, in 1847. 

In the Austrian province at the side of Father Passerat was a 
whole band of good religious and devoted missionaries, former 
companions of Clement Hofbauer—Fathers Starck, Pajalich, Mad- 
lener and others. Several new houses were added to this province 
before the disastrous year of 1848—Montecchio in the Duchy of 
Modena, 1n 1842, and Vilsbiburg in the diocese of Ratisbon, in 1846; 
while in the diocese of Passau, in Bavaria, the Bishop confided to | 
the Redemptorists, in 1841, the famous shrine of Altdtting,’ where 
they shortly after opened a noviciate. 

But the Belgian province was especially active in the extension 
of the Order. During the ten years in which it had been established 
postulants had been flocking to the noviciate at St. Trond, from 
which they passed to the house of studies at Wittem. In Frederick 
de Held, whom Father Passerat had appointed as Rector of Liege, 
and Visitor of the other houses, it had a man of great character and 
virtue. He was born in 1799 and was the son of Michael von Held, 
Chancellor of the Austrian Empire, and had been a student at the 
University of Vienna when he was taken by a friend to see Father 
Hofbauer. “Father Clement,” said Father de Held, “inspired me 
with such confidence that I went to confession to him until his 
death.” Frederick lost no time in entering the Congregation as 
soon as it was legally recognised by the Emperor. After his 
ordination, in 1823, he worked for ten years with great success on 
the Austrian missions. He had a strong character in which was 
blended the courage of the soldier with great prudence and tact. 
He became first Provincial of Belgium in 1841. After spending 
many years in England he died in 1881, in his 82nd year. 

Under his rule lustre was added to the Congregation by two 


1This was lost in the expulsion of the Kulturkampf, 1873, and passed to another 
Order. 
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great missionaries, Father Bernard Hafkenscheid and Father 
Dechamps. The former, a native of Amsterdam, made his studies 
at the Roman College, where he was a fellow student with Joachim 
Pecci, afterwards Pope Leo XIII* He had been ordained priest, 
and had just won his doctorate, and with it the prospect of a brilliant 
future in his own country, when God called him to be a humble 
son of St. Alphonsus. There were at the time three Redemptorists 
living almost unknown in Rome? The young doctor found them. 
outvand' begged’ to’ be received’ ‘as ia) novice. “* Youvare. trom 
Holland,” they replied, “and will find no difficulty in learning 
German; go to the Vicar General Father Passerat in Vienna, and 
do whatever he tells you.” This happened in 1832. A year later 
Bernard was professed by Father Passerat, and was sent to work 
for the salvation of souls in Belgium and Holland. In the pulpit 
he had no equal in his power of moving the people. He was a 
striking personality, and his clear and powerful voice would ring 
out, until sinners were conquered by his words. His zeal knew no 
bounds. For a period of thirty years he travelled incessantly, 
giving missions with the same success in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, England, Ireland, and America. He died before: ‘he 
reached old age, at Wittem, on Sept. 3, 1865, in his 58th year. 

Just as Father Bernard was beginning his apostolic career, Victor 
Dechamps, another young priest of great talent, entered the 
noviciate at St. Trond. In 1830, after finishing a brilliant course 
ox studies, he had entered public life, and in 1831 he was present 
at King Leopold’s triumphant entrance into his Capital. Silence 
and solitude followed on the enthusiasm of the people, and the 
young man said to himself: *“ All is vanity—lI will serve the eternal 
cause and a King who cannot die.’ , Next year he was in the 
seminary, where St. Alphonsus’ works were his favourite reading. 
One day while meditating on the holy Doctor’s reflections on the 
invocation, Janua coelit, Gate of Heaven, from the ltany of Our 
Lady, an interior voice told him that the gate of heaven for him 
was the religious life. After his ordination he made his way to 
the monastery at St. Trond, over the door of which he read: Mater 
Det, sis intrants janua coelt, “Mother of God be the gate of heaven 
for him who enters here”* Mary had guided him to the port of 
salvation. Father Dechamps became the apostle of the educated 
classes, as Father Bernard was the apostle of the people. He was 


1 To the last the late Pope spoke of Father Bernard with affection and esteem, 
being able, says the biographer, even to pronounce his Dutch surname! 

2 At the hospice of Santa Maria in Monterone. 

3See La Nouvelle Eve, by Cardinal Dechamps. 
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not only court preacher and confessor to the Queen, but a ready and 
learned writer in defence of religion. Pius IX. at last took the 
humble religious from his cell to make him Bishop of Namur, and 
from Namur he became Archbishop of Mechlin and Primate of 
Belgium, in which capacity he took a distinguished part in the 
Vatican Council, and was afterwards made Cardinal. 

Meanwhile the Congregation was developing in the United 

States. In May 1840, Father Prost, of whom we have already 
spoken,! attended the fourth Provincial Council of Baltimore. He 
wished at this time to go to Europe to report the progress of the 
Congregation to his superiors, but both his own bishop, Dr. Kenrick, 
of Philadelphia, and the Archbishop of Baltimore, Dr. Eccleston, 
dissuaded him from this step, fearing perhaps that superiors at a 
distance might alter things not for the better. It was finally 
arranged that Father Prost should take charge of the German 
church of St. John’s in Baltimore, while a lay brother, Aloysius 
Schuh, who was an able man, and well qualified to give an account 
of the Congregation, should accompany the parish priest of 
St. John’s, Father Bayer, who was making a visit to Europe. In 
consequence of this journey, which took place towards the end 
of 1840, Father Passerat sent out the Rector of Vienna, Father 
Alexander Czvitkovicz—wisely called in America simply Father 
Alexander—to take charge of the American houses. He arrived in 
March 1841, with four companions. Meanwhile the parish of St. 
John’s, in Baltimore, with its German congregation, was definitely 
made over to the fathers, Father Bayer its late pastor, himself 
joining the Congregation, in which he persevered till death. The 
church was rebuilt and dedicated to St. Alphonsus, and a monastery 
was attached to it, which is the Provincial house to this day. At 
the same time a new church was built in Pittsburg, and dedicated to 
St. Philumena, whose relics had recently been discovered in the 
Roman catacombs. In course of time the Redemptorist Congre- 
gation had four German churches and one Bohemian in Baltimore 
alone. 
In 1840 Father Prost received his first novice, a Bohemian priest, 
John Nepomucene Neumann. On July 2, 1841, a few months after 
Father Alexander landed in America, Gregory XVI. divided the 
Congregation into six provinces as related above,? and for the next 
nine years the fathers in the United States depended upon the 
Provincial of Belgium, till in 1850 they had in Father Bernard a 
Provincial of their own. 


1 Supra pp. 689, 690, 2 p. 694. 
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Meanwhile the Belgian Province was beginning to evangelise 
another English-speaking country—England. We have mentioned 
that the Fathers exiled from Portugal landed in Devon in 18331 
They were offered a foundation by Dr. Baines, Vicar Apostolic of 
the Western District, but nothing came of it at the time. In 1837 
Dr. Baines visited Liége and made the acquaintance of Father 
de Held, who was Superior of the Redemptorist house there, and 
in the following year his host returned the visit and stayed at 
Prior Park. The Bishop wished the fathers to make a foundation 
in Wales if possible, but the project fell through. In 1842 Father 
de Held went to Scotland, but found he could only make a 
foundation there if he would accept a parish, and this he would not 
do. He was now Provincial, and had full powers to make arrange- 
ments, and at last in the next year, 1843, he accepted Dr. Baines’ 
offer of a foundation at Falmouth, in Cornwall. On Sunday, 
June 18, 1843—on what would now be the Feast of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour—the first mass was said in Falmouth. The 
community at first consisted of two fathers, Louis and Lempfried, 
and a lay brother, Felician, who was afterwards for many years 
sacristan in the Redemptorist church in Limerick, where he died 
on Jan. 5, 1897. 

In 1848, however, Falmouth was given up, and a property was 
acquired in Clapham, which had formerly belonged to Lord Teign- 
mouth, and had been the place of meeting of the well-known 
Clapham Evangelicals, Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, and their 
friends. On Aug. 2, 1848, Dr. Wiseman, the Vicar Apostolic of the 
London District, preached at the opening of the temporary chapel? 

The outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 on the Continent. sent 
fresh fathers to England, and a second house was soon founded 
in 1851, at Bishop Eton, near Liverpool. Several smaller founda- 
tions had been made between 1843 and 1850—Hanley Castle, in 
Worcestershire, Great Marlow, and others, but they were afterwards 
given up. 

Up to this the fathers in England were mostly foreigners, who, 
however devoted, had but an imperfect knowledge of the language, 
but soon English-speaking vocations began, some of which deserve 
a short notice. 

The first native of Great Britain to enter the Redemptorist 
Congregation was Father Edward Douglas, some account of whom 
is given below. This was in 1848. Two years later seven others 


1 Supra p. 688. 
2 He became Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster on the establishment of the hierarchy, 
two years later. 
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joined the noviciate at St. Trond: Robert Coffin, John Furniss, 
William Plunkett, James Bradshaw, John Stevens, Thomas Bridgett, 
and Edmund Vaughan, of whom the last named, who was English 
Provincial from 1894-8, is still a member of the community of 
St. Mary’s, Clapham, but the others have all gone to their reward. 

Robert Aston Coffin, born July 19, 1829, and educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, was one of the Tractarian converts. He took his 
degree in 1840, in the height of the Oxford movement, and was 
Vicar of St. Mary Magdalen’s, Oxford, from 1843 to 1845. But on 
Dec. 3, 1845, three months after Newman, he was received into the 
Church, and soon afterwards became an Oratorian and a priest. At 
the end of 1850, feeling himself called to a missionary life, he 
entered the Redemptorist noviciate, making his vows on Feb. 2, 1852. 
From 1855 to 1865 he was Rector of St. Mary’s, Clapham, and when 
the English Province was created, in 1865, he became its Provincial 
for seventeen years. In March 1882, by formal command of the 
Pope, he was made Bishop of Southwark, but his health soon gave 
way, and he retired to the house of studies of his Congregation at 
Teignmouth to die. He passed away peacefully on Easter Monday, 
April 6, 1885, and was buried in the beautiful little cemetery of the 
monastery.’ 

Father John Furniss, born at Shefheld, June 19, 1809, was 
educated at Ushaw, and ordained priest in 1836. After ten years 
on the secular mission at Bradford and Doncaster, he fell into ill 
health and travelled abroad, going to Palestine with his friend 
Edward Douglas, and living for some time in Rome. He entered 
the noviciate at St. Trond about six months before Father Coffin, 
and made his vows on July 2, 1851. As a young priest he had had 
a natural dislike to children, yet he became one of the greatest 
missionaries to children ever known. He could preach to over a 
thousand at a time, and never fail to hold their attention. His 
methods appeared to some too crude, and his eschatology too lurid, 
and sentences from his sermons, divorced from the circumstances 
of his audience, have furnished texts for rationalists to inveigh 
against the barbarity of the Catholic pulpit. But we must remember 
the circumstances and the time. It was in the days before national 
education, when the scanty Catholic clergy in England were unable 
to provide adequately for the ever-increasing numbers in the years 
which followed the Irish famine. Children, nominally Catholic, 
practically_ran wild in the streets, and young as they were in years, 
were already old in knowledge and practice of evil. The good that 


1Since sold to the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
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Father Furniss did among his poor children was incalculable, and 
there are middle-aged men and women all over England to-day 
who acknowledge that they owe their salvation to him. 

After ten years of this apostolate his physical strength gave way. 
Two years of bodily and spiritual sufferings followed, for God tried 
him not only by sickness but by prolonged desolation of spirit. 
He died peacefully at Clapham, on Sept. 16, 1865. One publisher 
alone is said to have sold four million copies of his little books. 

The next name on our list 1s that of the first Irishman to join 
the Redemptorist Congregation, William Plunkett, third son of the 
Earl of Fingall. He was born June 6, 1824, and had been six years 
an officer in the Welsh Fusiliers, when’in 1850 he felt called to a 
higher*service! * Hei received ‘the habit of religion*on Oct.15,°1850, 
was professed the next year, and after making his clerical studies 
in Wittem, was ordained priest at Clapham, June 1854. For forty- 
five years he laboured as a missionary with unwearied zeal, dying 
at Sydney, Sept. 9, 1900. 

Father James Bradshaw was another Ushaw man. He was 
ordained priest in 1848, at the age of thirty, and two years later 
joined the Redemptorist Congregation. After a life of quiet labour 
he died at Leamington, July 5, 1892, and is buried in Bishop Eton.’ 

His companion, Father John Stevens, was a convert, having 
received the faith at the age of sixteen when at school in Munich. 
He ‘was/bernvat Dudley, on April 14) 1820, the “day O1- Gatolc 
emancipation. He made his religious profession Dec. 8, 1851, and 
was ordained priest five years later. When the English Vice- 
Province opened a noviciate of its own at Bishop Eton in 1860, he 
became its first novice master, and held that office for many years. 
He exercised quite an apostolate in working for boys and young 
men, and after a life of constant labour died a holy death on 
Sept. 19, 1890. 

The name of Thomas Edward Bridgett is the one on our list 
perhaps best known to our readers. He was born Jan. 20, 1829, at 
Derby, where his father had a silk mill, and was educated at 
Tonbridge and St. John’s College, Cambridge. Being unable to 
accept the Thirty-Nine Articles, he left Cambridge without taking 
his degree, and was soon after received into the Church by Father 
Stanton of the Oratory, June 12, 1850. A few weeks later he 
crossed over to Belgium with the young officer, William Plunkett, 


1 He was of a very nervous temperament, and afraid of death. God gave him a 
sudden and painless one, though not unprepared. He had said mass in the morning, 
and afterwards went to his brother’s funeral. In the carriage on the way home he 
gave a sigh and fell back dead. 
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to enter the noviciate of St. Trond. Professed in 1851, he was 
ordained priest with his fellow student, John Stevens, on Aug. 4, 
1856. He was not such a great missionary as some of his contem- 
poraries, partly from temperament, and in later years from ever- 
increasing infirmities and ill-health, but for all that his long religious 
life of forty-eight years was filled with strenuous work. He was 
a great giver of retreats, particularly to the clergy, and was several 
times Rector, especially of Limerick, where in Jan. 1868 he founded 
the great confraternity of the Holy Family, a service to religion 
which alone would be a title to remembrance. 

His counsel was sought far and wide. Even his books, his chief 
work, do not give a sufficient 1dea of his really great mind, stored 
with every kind of learning, his sound and clear judgement, breadth 
of view and ready sympathy. His style perhaps is too free from 
ornament to be altogether popular, but his Lzfe of Blessed Thomas 
More, and of Blessed John Fisher, his History of the Holy Eucharist 
in Great Britain, and Our Ladys Dowry, are a permanent part of our 
English Catholic literature. But far beyond all natural gifts was 
his deep and sincere piety, his fraternal charity and humility. One 
well competent to judge said that Father Bridgett’s death was 
perhaps the most beautiful he had ever seen, from his deep humility 
and contrition for not having done more for God. He died peace- 
fully at St. Mary’s, Clapham, Feb. 17, 1899, after a long and very 
painful illness, an internal cancer, heroically borne. The loss to 
the Church in England was no light one, to his companions it was 
overwhelming, and time does not make it good. 

From ‘England the MRedemptorist Congregation crossed 
St. George’s Channel. In Oct. 1851 the Austrian Father Prost, who 
had now returned from America, Father Petcherine, a Russian, Van 
Antwerpen, a Dutchman, Leo Vanderstichele, a Belgian, and Edward 
Douglas a Scot, gave the first Redemptorist mission in Ireland. It 
was given in St. John’s Cathedral, Limerick, at the invitation of the 
Bishop, Dr. Ryan. Other missions followed in different parts of the 
country, and in 1853 a house in Limerick, in Bank Place, was rented 
as a resting place for the fathers. In the same year Mr. Monsell, 
M.P., afterwards Lord Emly, who lived in the county of Limerick, 
and had become a Catholic, came to Clapham with an introduction 
from Cardinal Wiseman to propose a Limerick foundation. In 
consequence Father de Held. crossed over to Ireland, and in 
November 1853 Bank Place was made a definite hospice, and the 
foundation was begun. The first superior was Father Louis, a 
Belgian, who had been chosen for the first English foundation, 
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that of Falmouth, ten years before. The house was at once fitted 
up for a little community, but it was far too small for a permanent 
foundation. Soon afterwards however the estate on which Mount 
St. Alphonsus now stands, then called Court Brack, was purchased 
by the fathers. In the spring of 1854 they moved into two little 
cottages on this estate, and a temporary brick church, 120 feet long 
and 40 feet wide, was built in six weeks for 4800. At the same 
time Father Bernard, whose triennium as first Provincial in America 
had expired in 1853, came to be the new Superior. In 1858 the 
present monastery was ready for use, and by the end of 1862 the 
present church. 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief sketch to do justice 
to the memory of all those who laid the foundations of what is now 
the Irish Province, of Father Van Antwerpen, for example, who 
seems to have been a saint from his childhood, who was believed to 
work miracles, who at any rate, in spite of his imperfect English, 
worked the moral miracle on his missions of converting the hardest 
hearts, who prayed to die at thirty-three, the age of Our Lord in His 
Passion, and whose prayer was heard. . He was born at Eindhoven, 
in Holland in 1822, professed in 1840, ordained priest in 1848, 
and died at Bishop Eton, Oct. 19, 1853." 

Again there is the meteoric career of Father Petcherine, born at 
Kiew, in Russia, and a convert from the Greek Church, his father 
having been a Colonel in the Russian army. Professed in 1841, at 
the age of thirty-four, he became a master of English, and one of 
the greatest preachers heard in these islands. At a great mission 
in Kingstown, in October 1855, he was said to have burned a 
Protestant bible amid a pile of bad books which he persuaded the 
people to commit to the flames. So much bigotry was aroused that 
he was prosecuted by the Attorney-General. He was defended by 
Mr., afterwards Lord, O’Hagan, and was acquitted. After many 
years of missionary work an unfortunate disagreement with his 
Superiors led to his leaving his Order. He did no more active work 
after this, leading an edifying, but a sad and lonely life as chaplain- 
to a community in Dublin till his death. 

Again there is the Belgian Father John Baptist Roes, born near 
Mechlin in 1814, ordained priest in 1838, and making his religious 
vows in 1847. Ten years later, in 1857, he came as Rector to 

1Three others of exceptional holiness are buried under the Lady Chapel in the 


same church—Father Lans, formerly Vice-Provincial, the novice master Father Wil- 
liam Owen, and the choir novice Brother Caminha. 
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Limerick, and as he knew no English, and would not take a father 
away from his work in the church to teach him, he went to the 
Christian Brothers’ school, and sat among the children as 
St. Ignatius had done, until he could speak and write his new 
language correctly. Three years later, in 1860, in the prime of life, 
-he was struck down suddenly, and died a saintly death on Oct. 5, 
lamented by the whole city. 

There is one in particular, however, whom we must mention, a 
preacher whose memory throughout Ireland and Great Britain is 
_ not yet dead, Father Henry Harbison. He was born in 1820 at 
Moneymore, Co. Derry. After a brilliant course at Maynooth he 
was ordained priest March 7, 1847, and was at once offered the 
headship of the diocesan seminary by his Archbishop. He preferred 
however the humble life of a country curate. Seven years later, in 
1854, he entered the Redemptorist noviciate at St. Trond. He was 
professed the next year, and after a short stay in England became a 
mernber of the Limerick community for twenty-one years. He was 
a really great preacher, and his sermons and retreats to the clergy 
were not confined to Limerick or even to Ireland. In 1876 he became 
founder and first Superior of a new house in Dundalk, and 
continued Rector of it till his death. His life of constant labour 
drew to a close, and in his last year sickness condemned him to 
absolute rest from external work. He spent his time instead in 
continual prayer, and died a holy death on the 8th of October, 1880, 
in his 70th year. 

Such was the prosperous condition of Alphonsus’ Congregation 
in the middle of the last century. A terrible storm, however, broke 
out in 1848. “ The Congregation is like the grass of the field,” the 
holy founder had said, “it grows and is cut—but it does not die.” 
In 1847 Protestant Switzerland began the attack on the religious 
orders. On Sept. 3, the Grand Council of Berne had decreed the 
expulsion of the Jesuits and all affiliated with them. The seven 
Catholic Cantons determined to oppose the execution of the decree 
by force. The revolutionists marched against them, seized on 
Friburg, and pillaged the Redemptorist monastery and church. 
Then after three days of terrible violence and confusion a so-called 
provisional Government, by a decree dated Nov. 19, 1847, declared 
the Jesuits and those affliated with them—that is Liguorians, 
Marianites, Christian Brothers, and the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, expelled for ever from the territory of Friburg, and their 
property, real and personal, confiscated. The Redemptorist com- 
munity in the town consisted at the time of twenty-five missionaries, 
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seven novices and students, and eight lay brothers. Every one of 
them, true to their vocation, left their friends, families, and native 
land, and sought refuge, amid a thousand dangers, some in Bischen- 
berg, the greater number at Contamine-sur-Arve, in Savoy. 

The persecution at Friburg was but the prelude to still greater 
evils. In February 1848, a fresh revolution drove Louis Philippe, 
the King of the French, out of Paris, and shortly afterwards nearly 
every throne in Europe began to shake. The Italian Carbonari, 
after overthrowing Piedmont and Milan, seized on Rome and the 
States of the Church, and set the Two Sicilies in a blaze. The sup- 
pression of religious houses and the exile of the religious themselves 
followed, though God did not allow the revolutionaries to complete 
their work. The freethinkers of Austria however made the attack 
they had long been meditating which had been foreseen by Father 
Passerat. “Courage!” he had written after a last visitation of his 
houses; “ let people be able to say of us that we have been ready for 
martyrdom, even if martyrdom has not been ready for us.” 

In May 1848 a revolution broke out in the Capital. A violent mob 
forced the religious to abandon their houses and take refuge with 
their friends. A compromise however was effected between the 
Emperor and the leaders of the revolt. Order seemed to be restored, 
and the monasteries were again repeopled, when suddenly, on the 
night of the 5th and Oth of April, the insurgents made an attack 
on the Redemptorist church of Maria Stiegen. They were repulsed 
for the moment by the troops who were called out, but next day they 
returned in increased force and broke into the church and monastery. 
Both were sacked, and the fathers were thrust into vehicles, driven 
out into the open country, and left there destitute, being forbidden 
to return to Vienna under pain of death. A decree was then pub- 
lished suppressing all the houses of the Institute in Austria and 
the Duchy of Modena, and ten houses remained closed from 1848 to 
1854. The Germanic ‘confederation, not to be behind Austria, now 
suppressed the Jesuits and their allies—the Redemptorists and the 
Liguorians. The distinction between the two latter bodies the per- 
secutors did not explain. The miraculous Virgin of Altétting for- 
tunately protected her sanctuary, and the decree of suppression was 
not put into execution in Bavaria. , 

Father Passerat, driven from Vienna and cast out on the road- 
side, was received in a poor presbytery. The old man of seventy- 
six never lost his peace of mind, as the following letter to one of. 
his religious shows: “ May the most holy and adorable will.of God 
be praised, blessed, and adored in all things! We have been 
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surprised, arrested, and pillaged—and the Redemptoristines have 
suffered in the same way. We have been dispersed and are almost 
in complete ignorance about many of our number. The clothes we 
wear are all the possessions that are left to us. J am nine miles out- 
side Vienna. I do not know how long I shall remain here. Show 
your love for me by rejoicing to learn that I am suffering with 
patience. Would to God that I suffered more perfectly!” <A de- 
voted friend succeeded in procuring a passport for the servant of 
God, and disguised in lay attire, he passed through Austria, Bavaria, 
and Prussia, and reached Belgium in safety. 

Here in a little cell in the house of Tournai he ended his earthly 
piugrimage. After resigning his charge as Vicar General he led a 
life of solitude and complete abnegation. Like Alphonsus at 
Nocera he was the victim of an interior crucifixion. That soul, so 
contemplative and loving, found itself in such darkness that it felt 
as 11,it had Jost God forever.’ “il ama, pagan,” ‘he said one/day.to 
the infirmarian who attended him, “I have no longer either faith, 
hope, or charity.” The brother at once set about removing the 
crucifix, the picture of the Blessed Virgin, and the other religious 
objects in the room. “What are you doing?” exclaimed the old 
man in affliction. “These things are no use to you,” replied the 
brother, “ now that you do not believe in anything.” “I do believe,” 
cried Father Passerat, “and hope and love with all my heart.” 

Four successive strokes of apoplexy destroyed his physical 
strength and paralysed his intellectual life, but even to the last his 
spiritual life remained, manifesting itself in acts of virtue, and 
aspirations towards God, and even in supernatural lights which re- 
vealed to him the secrets of hearts and the mysteries of the future. 
After ten years of a living death, Father Passerat went quietly to 
sleep in the Lord on Oct. 30, 1858. The people of Tournai on 
hearing of his death, exclaimed: “Our Saint.is dead!” ‘What'a 
destiny was that of these three Servants of God—Alphonsus, 
Clement, and Joseph Passerat. One of them founded the Congre- 
gation, the other two propagated it in two worlds amid persecutions 
and ruins. The first two are venerated on the Church’s altars, and 
by a decree dated May 13, 1901; Pope Leo XIII. granted the title of 
“Venerable” to the third. We may hope that the powerful inter- 
cession of these three friends of God is destined to consolidate and 
perpetuate the apostolic labours of their Institute. 

While Father Passerat was praying in his solitude at Tournai 
for his scattered children, God gave the Congregation a new protector 


in the person of Pius IX. The Sovereign Pontiff was at the time 
UU 
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at Gaéta, where King Ferdinand of Naples offered hospitality to 
his exiled guest. The Pope, in his veneration for Alphonsus, deter- 
mined to make a pilgrimage to the Saint’s tomb. On Oct. 8, 1849, 
he set out for Nocera, with King Ferdinand, Count Trapani, Cardinal 
Antonelli, and Mgr. Cocle, late General of the Redemptorists and 
at that time Grand Almoner to the King. Pius IX. celebrated mass 
at the altar beneath which lie Alphonsus’ venerated remains; after 
which he knelt down, and exchanged his pastoral ring for that 
which encircled the Saint’s finger. Another exchange followed on 
this, for the Saint protected the persecuted Pope and the Pope the 
Saint’s children. 

Pius IX. put into execution the plan that had been formed by 
his predecessor of transferring the government of the Congregation 
to Rome. After the death of Father Ripoli in 1850, he, of his own 
authority, appointed Father Trapanese provisional Rector Major, 
until such time as the state of Europe would permit the assembling 
of a General Chapter for the election of one Superior for the whole 
Institute. He hoped that his late host the King of Naples, and his 
regalist government, would at last listen to reason, but he was 
mistaken. Ferdinand accorded the exeguatur for the nomination of 
the provisional Rector Major, “ but with due regard to the laws and 
ecclesiastical policy of the realm, with the usual conditions and re- 
strictions in all that concerned the rights of His Majesty, especially 
with regard to General Chapters and the union with priests foreign 
to the country.” Pius IX. was under many obligations to the King 
of Naples, and in the face of; this opposition he felt obliged to have 
patience. The s¢atus guo was maintained—Father Trapanese 
governed the houses in Naples and the Papal States, while those be- 
longing to the Transalpine provinces were placed under the juris- 
diction of Father Smetana, who had been appointed Vicar General 
in Father Passerat’s place. 

Rudolph von Smetana, born in Vienna in 1802, was a man of 
great ability. In his youth he made a brilliant course of studies, 
and afterwards married and occupied an important position in the 
civil service. His wife’s early death, however, decided him to leave 
the world. He entered the Redemptorist Congregation and made 
his vows in 1831. In 1850 he was entrusted with the government of 
the Transalpine provinces. Until 1853 he lived at Coblentz, whence 
he kept in constant touch with the houses under his jurisdiction. At 
this period Pius IX., ever anxious to put an end to the abnormal 
state of the Congregation, called him to Rome to acquaint him 
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with the decision he had come to.!. By a decree of Sept. 6 the Pontiff 
separated the Neapolitan houses from the others belonging to the 
Institute, permitting the former to elect a Rector Major of their own, 
with jurisdiction confined to the Two Sicilies. All the other houses, 
including those of the Papal States, were placed under the imme- 
diate government of Father Smetana. By a second decree, dated 
Oct. 8, 1853, the Pope commanded the latter to procure a house in 
Rome as soon as possible and convoke a General Chapter there. 

It would have been difficult for Father Smetana to procure a 
house in Rome large enough to be the general-house of the Congre- 
gation, had not Divine Providence come to his aid. The foundation 
of St. Chrysogonus, which had been offered to the fathers as a gift 
by Gregory XVI. and refused owing to Neapolitan opposition, 
was now occupied by the Trinitarians. It was necessary this time 
to buy a property. A benefactor however appeared in the person of 
Father Douglas, whom we have already mentioned as the first 
native of Great Britain to join the Redemptorist Congregation. 

Edward Douglas was born Dec. t, 1819, of a younger branch of 
the Queensberry family, and being an only son he inherited a con- 
siderable fortune. After taking his degree at Oxford he travelled 
abroad for some years, and in 1842 was received into the Church in 
Rome. Six years later, on Jan. 25, 1848, he was ordained priest, and 
entered the noviciate at St. Trond the same year. After making his 
vows on Dec. 8, 1849, he was attached to Clapham for a year, and 
then took part personally and materially in the founding of the first 
Irish house, that of Limerick. But his life was to be passed not in 
England or Ireland, but in Rome. He offered to purchase a pro- 
perty which was available there, and he was summoned by Father 
Smetana to Rome. Soon afterwards the Vzlla Caserta was bought 
from Michael Angelo Caetani, Duke of Sermoneta,? and on its 
grounds was built the church and monastery of St. Alfonso. Father 
Douglas lived here as Provincial, General Consultor, and Rector, till 
his saintly death on March 23, 1808. 

1 He was made a member of the commission of 1853 to prepare the definition of 
the Lnmaculate Conception, and also of that appointed to examine the works of Giinther. 
Father Smetana is the author of an excellent ‘Retreat’ and other ascetical and theological 
works, and was a poet of considerable talent. His life has been printed for private 
circulation by Father Charles Dilgskron, C.SS.R. (Vienna, 1902), and a volume of his 
poems : Gott und—wir, edited by Father Aloysius Pichler, C.SS.R. (Miinster, 1903). 

2 The family of Caetani, which takes titles from Gaéta and Caserta in the kingdom of 
Naples, had for a century past been on friendly terms with the Redemptorist Congregation. 


The family is a very ancient one, and numbers Popes Gelasius II., Nicholas III., Boniface 
VII, and Paul III. (a Cajetan on the mother’s side) among its majorea, 
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Father Smetana took possession of the Villa Caserta in 1854, 
and at once, by the Pope’s order, convoked a General Chapter. To 
form an idea of the composition of this assembly it must be remem- 
bered that the Institute had greatly developed since 1848. Not only 
the houses but the Provinces had increased in numbers. The 
Austrian exiles had founded in Bavaria and along the banks of the 
Rhine, the houses of Coblentz, Fuchsmuhl, Niederachdorf, Born- 
hofen, Treves, Puchheim, which, with those already existing in these 
districts, constituted the German Province as it was in 1852. These 
new foundations did not prevent the fathers from reoccupying their 
houses in Austria, and in the Duchy of Modena, when, about this 
time, the Emperor Francis Joseph abolished the revolutionary de- 
crees of 1848. The Austrian Province, rising with renewed vigour 
from its ruins, founded a new house at Bussolengo in the diocese of 
Verona in 1857. 

The French Province had lost Friburg, but in return had founded 
three houses—at Contamine-sur-Arve in Savoy, in Luxembourg, the 
chief town of the Grand Duchy, and Chateauroux, in the centre of 
France; In 1850 the American houses, and in 1855 the Anglo-Dutch, 
were separated from Belgium to form provinces of their own. 

At the time of the Chapter of 1855, therefore, the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer consisted of seven Provinces outside the 
kingdom of Naples, viz—the Roman, Gallo-Helvetic, Austrian, 
Belgian, American, German, and Anglo-Dutch. When Father 
Passerat knocked at the door of St. Benno’s in Warsaw, sixty years 
before, Father Hofbauer and Father Hiibl, with their five or six 
companions, were the whole of the Congregation outside Italy. At 
the death of Blessed Clement, Father Passerat himself with fifteen 
or twenty followers of Valsainte comprised the whole family of 
Alphonsus beyond the Alps. God had indeed blessed, Father 
Passerat’s labours, but if he lived long enough to hear at a distance 
of the Villa Caserta, it was not given to him to see the flower of his 
sons gathered there. Like Alphonsus himself Father Passerat, 
Blessed: Clement, and so many others of God’s servants were kept in 
loneliness and apparent failure till the day of their death. 

The General Chapter opened its sessions on April 26, 1855, under 
the auspices of Our Lady of Good Counsel. There were illustrious 
men present there—Smetana, de Held, Dechamps, Neubert, Bernard, 
former Provincials and veteran missionaries in age and work, and 
distinguished theologians and writers on morals like Father Heilig? 


‘ Chdteaurouz. . . le point de jonetion de la grande crotw jurassique sur laquelle 
la France est étendue —Morton Fullerton, Terres francaises. 
® He was elected secretary of the Chapter, and was afterwards German Provincial, 
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and Father Konings, but none of these were marked out by Divine 
Providence as the future Superior General. 

There had been differences of opinion as to the work and de- 
velopement of the Congregation among the fathers, represented by 
Fathers de Held and Dechamps on the one side, and the Vicar 
General, Father Smetana, on the other. From the first the votes 
were nearly equally divided between Father de Held and Father 
Smetana, only Father Douglas voting consistently for Father 
Mauron. After ten scrutinies no one seemed likely to receive the 
two-thirds majority required by the Rule. Both sides then deter- 
mined to transfer their votes to Father Mauron, the young French 
Provincial, and he was elected on May 2, 1855, though only thirty- 
seven years of age. 

The happy results of his long and wise rule show that this choice 
was from God. Indeed it is said that Father Mauron himself, fear- 
ing he would be elected, was praying in the chapel to be saved from 
such a burden, when he heard a voice from the tabernacle say: “I 
wish thee elected, and no other.” ? 

Nicholas Mauron was born at St. Silvester, a little Swiss village 
near Friburg on Jan. 7, 1818. He had made the acquaintance of the 
fathers of Valsainte when they were trying to establish themselves 
in Friburg. After being educated by them he entered the noviciate, 
made his vows in 1837, and received the priesthood in 1841. Later 
on he became prefect of students. When the community of Fri- 
burg was dispersed, in 1847, he took refuge with his students at 
Contamine-sur-Arve, where he taught moral theology for some time. 
Then he devoted himself to the missions, was made Rector of 
Landser, and in 1851 had been nominated by Father Smetana Pro- 
vincial of France. It was in this latter capacity that he attended 
the Chapter of 1855. Humble and charitable, prudent and firm, he 
was General for thirty-eight years. 

St. Alphonsus’ successor had no lack of tribulations. He had 
scarcely built the church attached to the new mother house when 
a fresh wave of revolution, set in motion by Napoleon III.’s cam- 
paign against Austria in 1859, passed like a whirlwind over Italy, 
scattering royal and ducal crowns. Again the religious were driven 
from their houses, and their property was seized. Between the 
years 1860 and 1866 thirty monasteries of the Congregation of the 


1 The truth of this locution is affirmed by Fathers Kaltenbach and Neubert, both 
Capitulars, who heard it from Father Mauron himself.—v. Father Walter, C.SS.R., Villa 
Caserta (Rome, 1905), p. 57. This Father Kaltenbach was mentioned above (p. 653) as 
the boy who alone faithful out of twelve companions at Triberg followed Blessed Clement 
into exile. He died at St. Nicholas in France, Dec. 19, 1875. 
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Most Holy Redeemer were confiscated in the provinces of Rome, 
Naples, and Sicily, and over four hundred religious were left with- 
out a home. Father Mauron’s grief was great on beholding the In- 
stitute falling to pieces in the Peninsula, and especially at the loss 
of those venerable foundations in Naples, the raising of which had 
been the work of Alphonsus’ life. Thus was shown the truth of the 
saying of the Saint: “If the Congregation is not established out- 
side Naples it will come to an end.” In truth, had it not spread 
beyond the Alps it would have gone down at this time, like that of 
Mannarini, which, confined to the Kingdom of Naples, perished in 
1860 in this same storm. The one ray of consolation in these 
calamities was that it was now that the Neapolitan Redemptorists, 
whom the exigencies of regalism had’ kept ten years separated from 
their brethren, voluntarily returned to,-unity. On Sept. 17, 1869, 
Father Berruti, last Superior General of the Neapolitans, went with 
Father Mauron to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars to 
draw up the act of union, which was ratified the same day by 
Pius IX. : 

But these Italian confiscations were not the only trial in store for 
the Rector Major. A number of Redemptorist fathers, after being 
expelled from Vienna, went to Christiania, the Capital of Norway, in 
the hope of being able to found a mission there. They evangelised 
the small number of the faithful in the country, and built a beauti- 
ful) church, dedicated’ to (St.(Olaf,. King: and) Martyr, the 4irst 
Catholic church in Christiania since the Reformation. They were 
however obliged to leave the country after a stay of six or seven 
years, giving their church to the Vicar Apostolic who had it served 
by secular priests. | 

After the disasters of 1860 some Roman and Neapolitan fathers 
undertook a similar expedition into Spain. They managed to estab- 
lish two mission centres at Huete in-the diocese of Cuenca (1864), 
and at Alhama in the diocese of Granada (1867), but the republican 
rising of 1868 caused their expulsion. They had been driven out 
of their monasteries in Italy, and now they were forced to fly from 
Spain as well.’ . 

1 Happily the other provinces did not cease to expand. The Austrians established 
themselves at Zwittau in Moravia (1855); in Prague (1856); at Katzelsdorf, in the 
diocese of Vienna (1857); and at Heiligenberg, in the diocese of Prague (1861). The Ger- 
man Province founded three new houses in the diocese of Munich—at Heldenstein (1855), 
Gars (1858), Mariadorfen (1861); one at Aix-la-Chapelle (1859), two in Westphalia, at 
Maria-Hamicolt (1856), and Bochum (1868). The Belgian Province founded a house at - 
Antwerp (1857), and another at Roulers (1868), and sent its missionaries to the island 
of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, in 1858. Holland established a house at Roermond 


(1863), and at Rozendaal, in the diocese of Breda (1868), besides founding a mission in 
Surinam, in 1866, to evangelise Dutch Guiana. 
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During this same period the French province felt the counter 
effects of Napoleon’s policy towards the Holy See. Its missionaries, 
suspected of speaking from the pulpit in favour of the temporal 
power of the Pope, were everywhere watched by the police. The 
house at Douai was closed by ministerial decree, and the Belgian 
fathers, living in the houses founded by them at Dunkirk (1854), 
Boulogne (1856), and Lille (1857), were expelled as foreigners from 
French territory. Of these four houses only that at Douai was lost 
—the others being taken over and repeopled by the French province. 
This Province was able also, in spite of the persecution, to establish — 
two new mission centres in France—one at Argentan, in the diocese 
of Séez (1867), the other, in 1868, at Mtihlhausen on the Upper 
Rhine, and, in addition, sent two bands of missionaries to Equador 
at the request of the martyr-President Garcia Moreno. The first 
of these settled in the town of Riobamba (1869), and the other at 
Cuenca (1870). From these two centres the sons of St. Alphonsus 
to-day seek out the poor populations lost in the mountains without 
church or priest. 

The American province developed considerably during this 
period. Owing to the great immigration from Europe at that 
time the Catholics were of various nationalities, and unhappy 
feuds divided not a few parishes in consequence. The “ trustee- 
system,” by which too often a section of the laity tried to advance 
from legal ownership to complete control of the church, was also a 
frequent source of division. The Redemptorist Congregation in 
America, having been originally founded from Vienna, was success- 
ful in bringing peace to German congregations where all else had 
failed. It was this which made the bishops offer the fathers German 
parishes, and these, from the circumstances of the country, they were 
compelled to accept. Thus in 1839 Father Prost had put an end 
to terrible dissensions in Pittsburg by building a German church in 
honour of St. Philumena. Similar dissensions led to the fathers 
being summoned to Baltimore by Archbishop Eccleston in 1841, with 
equally happy results, and for the same reason they went to New 
York in 1842. 

In 1847 an important foundation was made at New Orleans, by 
the saintly Father Czakert. This has always been a very laborious 
mission, since three separate congregations—English, French, and 
German—have to be attended to. It is also a dangerous one. For 
a long period yellow fever visited the city almost every year, and 
nearly thirty of the fathers have died of it, among them being, in 
1868, Father Czakert, the founder of the house, and Father Francis 
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Xavier Seelos, Oct. 4, 1867, the cause of whose canonisation is in 
progress. 

In 1845, Father de Held, the Belgian Provincial, made a visita- 
tion in America, accompanied by Father Bernard Hofkenscheid, and 
the latter, as we have said, became first American Provincial in 
1850. In 1853 a noviciate house was founded at Annapolis, the 
capital of Maryland, and in 1860 the Congregation was summoned 
to Chicago to put an end to troubles in the German parish of St. 
Michael’s. In 1871 was founded the house of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, in Boston, once the home of Puritanism, now an almost 
entirely Catholic city. 

In 1858 the Congregation in America suffered what at> first 
seemed a severe blow, but out of which God brought greater good to 
religion. We have seen. that the first fathers were Germans. In 
1851 however two native-born Americans returned to work in their 
own country, after having completed their studies at Wittem. One 
of these was a very remarkable man, Father Isaac Hecker. A little 
later three other Americans joined the Congregation. It was only 
natural that these fathers should wish to do all they could to help 
their own countrymen, and even to convert the millions of them who 
were Protestants, but the good we would do has often to be de- 
ferred till God’s own time, for our own greater sanctification. 
Father Hecker perhaps was impatient. At any rate misunderstand- 
ings arose, and in the end he, with his four companions, left the 
Redemptorist Congregation, and with the permission of Pius IX. 
founded the Congregation of St. Paul, which has done so much 
good work for religion in the United States. 

Two years later, on Jan. 5, 1860, there passed to a better life a 
son of St. Alphonsus, whom all hope soon to see raised to the altars 
of the Church—the Ven. John Neumann, Bishop of Philadelphia. 
He was born on March 28, 1811, of Christian parents, at Prachatitz, 
in Bohemia, the scene of a terrible storming by the Hussites, under 
Zizka, in 1420, and of another great battle in 1610, at the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War. After a pure and unselfish boyhood, he 
became a great student, and entered the seminary of Budweis in 
1831. His modesty, humility, and purity of soul were equal to his 
learning.” His learning was indeed extraordinary. He was an 


enthusiastic student of all branches of natural science, and even as 


1 As a student, before entering the seminary, he lodged with a widow, whose 
daughter was engaged to be married. Oné of his friends said to him one day: ‘* Do 
not the frequent visits of that girl’s lover annoy you? Is not she herself a distraction 
to you?’? But he answered: ‘‘ Neither she nor any woman. To me they are all beau- 
tifully bound books which I have not skill to read.” 
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a young man he could speak six languages, German, Latin, Czech, 
French, English, and Italian, besides having a good knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek. 

From Budweis he went to the seminary of Prague in 1833, where 
unfortunately he found Josephism still prevalent. During this time, 
as English was not taught in the university, he used to talk to some 
English workmen in a factory, to perfect himself in the language, 
for he already felt called to work on the American mission. A little 
later he learnt Spanish and Modern Greek. All this time he grew in 
piety, the spirit of prayer, and the practice of every virtue, in spite 
of severe temptations and desolations with which God allowed him 
to be tried. In 1836 he started for New York to devote his life to 
the American mission. He was not yet a priest, and he did not 
know if he would find a bishop there to ordain him, but he set out, 
journeying to Havre by Munich, Strasburg, and Paris, and trusting 
in God. The voyage in a sailing ship, the Europa, took forty days, 
diversified by storm and icebergs, three days of motionless calm, 
and a period of quarantine at the end. He landed in New York at 
the beginning of June, on the feast of Corpus Christi. The next 
day he was accepted by the Bishop, Dr. Dubois, and on June 19, 24, 
and 25th, 1836, received the three sacred orders. 

For four years he laboured in the neighbourhood of Niagara 
Falls. Huis labours and privations were indeed great. On one occa- 
sion he was discovered by Indians lying exhausted in a wood and 
being found to be a ‘ black-robe’ was carried by them in a buffalo- 
skin to his destination. At another time he was pitched backwards 
out of a waggon from a rut in the road or no-road, and nearly 
killed. On another occasion he was lost in a swamp, and after 
fervent prayer perceived a distant hight. It proved to be from the 
hut of a poor Irishman, who lay at the point of death from ex- 
haustion, attended only by a little child. Father Neumann, not 
only heard his confession, but by nursing and restoratives was able 
to save his life. 

The missionary’s own daily fare was scanty. He used to tell his 
flock that bread and butter are very nourishing, and that a man 
sleeps better ‘on a light supper. To all remonstrances he answered 
that he was a strong Bohemian boy, and privation did not hurt him. 

Among the lighter incidents of those early days is mentioned 
a conference with some ministers of the Baptist and other denomina- 
tions. One of them claimed to be guided by the Holy Ghost be- 
cause of his miraculous conversion. “Once,” he said, “I stole my 
neighbours’ cows and cheated them in various ways, but now I am 
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a changed man.” Father Neumann, with a twinkle in his eye, 
turned to the audience and said: “ You hear your pastor confessing 
his past failings, that he stole cows. Did he ever make restitution 
for this?” “No,” said a chorus of voices; “he never did.” “Is he 
then a changed man?” said’the priest. “No,” they all cried, “he 
is the same old rogue as ever he was.” ‘ 

On another occasion Father Neumann, who was a great botanist, 
had at last, after long search, found a rare flower. After crossing a 
swamp to get it he was examining it more closely, rejoicing at. 
having added it to his collection,’ when it was snatched from his 
hand. He looked up, and discovered with a pang his horse in the 
act of swallowing it! 

In 1840 he joined the Redemptorist Congregation, his brother, 
Wenceslaus, who had come to him in America, accompanying him 
as a lay-brother.* Curious indeed is the account of the noviciate. 
Father Tschenhens was his novice-master, but novice-master and 
novice were often many miles apart, working all day for forsaken 
souls. For weeks at a time the poor novice was completely alone 
with a parish depending on him, and in the fourteen months 
of his noviceship he changed his domicile twelve times. But God 
gave special graces to one who was to be a Saint, and he seems to 
have practised every virtue that the most contemplative novice could 
have practised, in spite of his strange probation. 

On Jan. 16, 1842, he made his vows in St. James, Baltimore. In 
1844 he was made Superior of St..Philumena’s, Pittsburg, and in 
1847 Vice-Provincial. In 1852 Pope Pius IX., at the request of 
Archbishop Kenrick, gave Father Neumann a formal obedience to 
accept the see of Philadelphia, and he was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop in the Redemptorist church at Baltimore. This was on 
March 18, 1852, Father Neumann’s forty-first birthday. On Jan. 5, 
1860, after eight years of episcopal life unceasingly given to God 
and to his flock, he was called to his reward. On the afternoon of 
that day he was seized with a stroke of apoplexy in the street, and 
died a few minutes later in a neighbouring house. The saintly 
Archbishop Kenrick, his friend and penitent, who was himself to 
die equally suddenly three years later, preached at his requiem 
mass, and the whole city attended the funeral. On Dec. 15, 1896, 
Dr. Neumann was declared venerable, by the Congregation of Rites, 


1 A somewhat similar story has been told of others, but the same thing may have 
happened more than once. 

2This valuable collection was afterwards sent to the museum at Munich. 

3 Wenceslaus long outlived the Bishop, dying a holy death in the Congregation on 
April 10, 1896, in his seventy-ninth year. 
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and all those who love the beautiful virtues of his humble, charitable 
life are hoping that the Holy Church may soon declare him Blessed. 

As an instance of his simplicity and cheerfulness, we may give 
a story he told an hour or two before his death: “ How simple- 
hearted,” he said, “are the good people in the Old Country. When 
I was starting for America sixteen years ago one of my friends 
drew me aside and said: ‘John, you are going on a long and 
dangerous voyage. Here are two pieces of gold. Take my advice, 
when you go on board slip them into the captain’s hand and say, 
“Captain, here are two gold pieces for you, on condition that you 
always steer the ship in shallow water near the land.” ‘ For, con- 
tinued my friend, ‘1f anything should happen to the ship, you could 
then save yourself by swimming.” * 

In the British Isles, too, the Congregation continued to make 
steady progress. The three houses of Clapham, Bishop Eton, and 
Limerick were, as we have said, separated from Holland in 1865, 
and Father Coffin became first English Provincial. The greatest 
event of those years perhaps was the founding of the Confraternity 
of the Holy Family in Limerick in 1868. This wonderful work for 
men, almost unique in the history of the Church in its extent and 
long-continued success, was inaugurated by Father Bridgett, the 
Rector at that time, on Jan. 20, 1868, and has gone on steadily in- 
creasing in numbers and fervour ever since. Only those who know 
how five or six years is sufficient for most confraternities to fall 
into a state of senile decay will appreciate what this means. 

The last three days of 1867 were devoted to a ¢7zduo in honour 
of the newly received picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, 
called in America, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, to which we shall 
refer below. On the first of January 1868, began a mission for 
men, during which, in three weeks, 8,000 communions were given in 
the church of St. Alphonsus alone. Immediately after the mission 
Father Harbison and Father Bridgett gave a series of sermons, ex- 
plaining what the confraternity was, and 1,400 men at once gave in 
their names. At first, one day a week was set apart for their 
meetings, but it was soon necessary to have two, Monday and 
Tuesday, and to appoint a special father called “ Director of the 
Confraternity,’ together with a sub-director, devoted exclusively 
to this work. The two meetings are absolutely identical, the same 
instruction and the same hymns being given. The Director preaches 
at these bi-weekly meetings throughout his tenure of office, except 
when he gets some prelate or other visitor to address the confraternity. 


1See his life translated from the German of his Redemptorist biographer, Father 
Berger, by Father Grimm, C.SS.R. (Benziger, New York, 1884). 
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The total number of members of the confraternity is between 
five and six thousand, all active members, the population of the city 
being about 35,000. They are divided into Monday and Tuesday 
divisions, according to the parishes from which the men come. The 
average weekly attendance in 1902 was 3,192, and the number of 
communions made by members in a body was about a hundred short 
of 40,000, and this does not include the many private communions 
made by members during the year. 

The divisions are broken up into sections, each of from thirty to 
fifty men, under its own prefect who 1s responsible for its good 
order and regularity. Each prefect has a sub-prefect, and besides 
these officials there are secretaries who write up the books, and 
orderlies who look after the discipline of the meetings. Every 
month each section goes to holy communion in its own parish church, 
where a place is kept for it marked out by its shield. Each year 
there is an annual retreat, of a week for each division, commencing 
on Low Sunday, and the Bishop, the Most Reverend Dr. O’Dwyer 
following the example of his predecessor, Dr. Butler, says mass for 
the members at the close and gives them holy communion. That the 
latter is no ght task, even when many priests share in the dis- 
tribution, is shown by the fact that in 1902, the last statistics avail- 
able to the writer, 5,079 men came to the altar rails. 

Another great annual devotion is the Quarant’ Ove just be- 
fore Lent, where the men, who are working all day, take it in turn 
to watch all night before the Blessed Sacrament, some staying the 
whole night through. Twice a year, too, there is a solemn requiem 
mass for deceased members, and a high mass on the Feast of the 
Holy Family, the first Sunday in September, which all attend. — 

The object of the confraternity is wholly spiritual, not temporal. 
It admits all, without class distinction, who wish to lead a good 
Christian life. Nor does the confraternity lay any heavy burden 
on its members, it only makes more frequent and easy the three 
ordinary means of salvation—prayer, the reception of the sacra- 
ments, and the hearing of the word of God. 

In addition to the two divisions of the men’s confraternity, a 
third division, at the Bishop’s request, was started in 1891 for boys. 
This meets on Wednesday, and only once a fortnight. It has about 
1,200 members, with 800 as an average attendance. When we think 
what the awful strain is on a boy of being good even for an hour 
once a fortnight, this is a very striking result. 

There are about 3,000 deaths recorded in the books of the confra- 
ternity, some of them of singular holiness. About a hundred die 
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every year, about a hundred more are dismissed for unsatisfactory 
conduct, for dismissal has always been a reality, and is dreaded by 
a fervent member more than death—another hundred, alas, year by 
year, are lost to the confraternity by emigration, that mournful 
drain on the life-blood of a gallant nation which it is to be hoped 
the twentieth century will check. 

In the sister island the chief event for the Congregation of the 
sixties was the establishment of a house in Scotland, the first 
monastery since the Reformation. Father Douglas, who had done 
so much for his Order in Rome and London, and had given half 
the purchase money for the site in Limerick, wished to do something 
also for his own country. In consequence Father Coffin, in his first 
. year of his provincialate, visited various places—Glasgow, Rothesay, 
Stirling, Edinburgh, and Dundee, and finally Perth where he was 
told he would find what he wanted. In consequence of his report to 
Rome, the Father General authorised him to acquire a property of 
18 acres belonging to the Earl of Kinnoull, situated on Kinnoull 
hill, about 400 feet above the sea, with a magnificent view of the 
valley of the Tay and the Grampians, extending to Ben More and 
almost to the western ocean. The approbation of the Bishop was 
given, the new foundation was placed under the protection of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Succour, and the work was begun. 3 

The house was opened March 19, 1869. In the two preceding 
years the fathers had a hospice at St. Mary’s, Dundee, the parish 
priest having generously offered them the upper story of his house. 
The monastery of Kinnoull, from its central position, is able to 
give missions all over Scotland, and the clergy of all the Scottish 
dioceses make an annual retreat in it. From 1896-1905 it was also 
the noviciate house of the province, and is now the house of studies. 

We must now return to the Villa Caserta. Something more than 
chance seems to have led the fathers to this part of Rome. If our 
readers will look at the accompanying little map they will see that 
the estate of the Duke of Sermoneta formed a long triangle, tapering 
like a kite, between two roads, the one on the left leading from St. 
John Lateran’s to St. Mary Major’s, that on the right to the former 
Jesuit house of St. Eusebio’s. The left hand road is called the Vza 
Merulana, the right hand is the Vza Alfierz, widening at the end into 
the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. Nearly all the associations of the 
Congregation in Rome centred in this spot. On the other side of 
the Via Merulana was the Jesuit house of exercises offered to 
Alphonsus in 1776 (supra, p. 428). At one corner of the estate was 
San Guiliano, occupied by de Paula in 1783 (p. 55g), and constituted 
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the general-house of the Congregation by Pius VI. on Dec. 17, 1784. 
Furthermore the first published life of St. Alphonsus was printed at 
the villa, in the private press of Francis Caetani in 1802. 

The garden was a very fine one, though for some years previous 
to the fathers’ occupation it had been rather neglected. It was very 
large, being about fourteen acres in extent. A former owner had 
made it into a botanical garden, and it was full of magnificent and 
rare trees. It had a spring of its own of pure water, and a ‘ decoy’ 
in the middle for catching birds. From a rising ground in the 
centre was a beautiful view of the neighbouring part of Rome, and 
the open country to the Apennines. : 

The site was indeed a classical one, for it is almost certain from 
the ruins discovered in the grounds that this was no other than the 
Villa of Maccenas on the Esquiline, where Augustus used to retire 
for change of air—e@ger autem in domo Maecenatts cubabat; where 
Virgil and Horace often passed their days, hard by which not only 
Virgil and Horace, but Propertius and later on Persius had their own 
dwelling, and where fat, genial, contented Horace, best of poets and 
philosophers, sleeps his last sleep. 

But better far than these happy human memories is the fact that 
the property enclosed one of the most ancient sites of Christian 
Rome, a site too which had been for three centuries a shrine of the 
Mother of God. At the end of the garden were the ruins of the 
Augustinian church of St. Matthew destroyed by the French in 1811, 
in which since the year 1499 the picture of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour had been preserved. But this spot was a holy place, older 
than the Augustinian Order or even than St. Augustine himself, for 
it was the traditional site of the house of Cletus, second successor of 
St. Peter, and mass had been said there in the days of the catacombs. 

The Villa thus bought in 1855 was transformed into a monastery, 
and on the site of the stables was built a church—a Gothic church, 
and therefore a rarity in Rome. The architect was George Wigley, 
“an Englishman but a Catholic,’*says the chronicler. How much 
history is contained in that du¢. On the 3rd of.May, 1859, the 
church was consecrated by Cardinal Patrizzi, the Cardinal Vicar, 
church and house being dedicated to St. Alphonsus. | | 

One honour yet remained for it—a:visit from the Pope.: Pius IX., 
with that fatherliness which stirred such life-long and even enthu- 
siastic devotion in all who came under his influence, from Cardinal 
Manning to the humblest Papal zouave, had already taken the 
fathers under his special: friendship and protection. The capitulars 
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had all gone to visit him on May 4, 1555, two days after Father 
Mauron’s election, and he greeted them with the words: Ecce guam 
bonum et quam jucundum habitare fratres in unum, scolding them 
well at the same time, because, being unaccustomed to General 
Chapters in Rome, they had broken all rules by not giving notice to 
the Prefect of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars that they 
were going to begin. “ Next time, mind you, behave better,” he said 
with a smile, giving each of them his blessing. 

On the same day, May 4, four years later, he came to St. Alfonso 
the .day* after its, dedication. It was the eve of the feast of) St. 
Pius V., on which day every year he used to go to St. Mary Major’s 
to venerate the relics of his great predecessor and patron. “At 
about six in the afternoon,” says the chronicler, “after he had 
prayed for some time in the church before the Blessed Sacrament, he 
entered the sacristy where all came to kiss his sandal, and were re- 
ceived with some kind word. When he saw the lay-brother, John 
Leenaerts, who was short but stout and muscular, ‘1 suspect, he said, 
‘that this 1s the cook. He then went round the house, and when he 
came to the Rector Major’s door he said, with a twinkle in his eye: 
“I must go in here, and see if religious poverty 1s observed. When 
he came out he said gravely: ‘I find nothing im the Rector Major’s 
room which offends against poverty. From a window he saw the 
“decoy: un the garden, *-Whenl was.a boy, he said, | came’ here, 
but I never could catch any birds. I would go and try again now, 
as other Popes have before me, but it is time for the May devotions 
in the church, and it would never do for me to keep the preacher 
waiting. So with his fatherly blessing, and other kind and pleasant 
words he departed.” . 

A more than ordinary friendship indeed sprang up between the 
Pope and the Rector Major, which increased and grew deeper as 
troubles and sorrows deepened round the afflicted Vicar of Christ. 
Especially did the Redemptorist General win his gratitude when in 
the dark days of 1870, while so many thought only of their own 
safety in flight, Father Mauron stayed at his post and shared the 
fortunes of the Holy Father. An extract from the chronicle of that 
time brings vividly before us a little side picture of events which 
moved the world. It was the 20th of September, 1870. The com- 
munity had assembled for the morning meditation, the opening 
prayers had been said, and the point was being read out when the 
voice of the reader was-:drowned by the sudden roar of cannon. 
“Then said most Reverend Father Mauron: ‘Cease to read the 
meditation to-day; what is going on at the gates of Rome is food 
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for meditation and prayer enough.” Nor was it as mere spectators 
from a point of safety that those humble fathers and brothers made 
their prayer, for twenty shells fell in their garden alone, and one 
burst close to the Rector Major’s room, though by God’s mercy, no 
one was hurt. | 

Terrible indeed and heart-piercing were the sorrows of Pius IX. 
in those dark years, made war on by his own Italian children, and 
despoiled by that house of Savoy, once such faithful servants of the 
Church. Yet less displeasing because less hypocritical were the 
Italian troops and statesmen who made open war than the shameless 
cynicism of the people and press of England, whose nonconformist 
purity of conscience threw over the Ten Commandments, and whose 
boasted legality saw no virtue in the prescription of a thousand 
years when the victim was a Pope. If indeed nine-tenths of those 
who think the single word “nationality” a vindication of all the 
deeds of 1870 and of the years that went before, paid the slightest 
attention to any claims of nationality within their own borders, they 
would not so rouse the contempt of honest men. But to have one 
ethical standard for judging our. neighbours, and another for re- 
culating our own conduct has always been a British failing, and it 
is this which makes us so heartily disliked.’ 

In the troubles of this time the Villa Caserta did not altogether 
escape, though, thanks to the protection of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour, it suffered far less than many of its unfortunate neighbours. 
But we must explain how Our Lady, under this title, became the 
special protector of the house. 

A miraculous picture of Our Lady, which had come from Crete 
in the thirteenth century, and is a beautiful specimen of the Byzan- 
tine style, had been venerated, as we said, since the fifteenth century 
in the church of St. Matthew on the Esquiline. This site had been 
chosen on account of the formal command of the Blessed Virgin her- 
self, manifested in several apparitions, that her picture should be 
enshrined between the basilica of St. Mary Major and that of St. 
John Lateran. Here she had worked numerous miracles during the 
course of more than three hundred years; but when the ancient 
church was demolished by the French in 1811, the holy picture dis- 
appeared. 

One day while the fathers of the Villa Caserta were speaking 
about this Madonna one of them, Father Michael Marchi, 


1 These are the sentiments not of the French author but of the English editor who 
is responsible for most of this part of the Epilogue. How changed was the policy of 
England under Gladstone from the days of 1798 when the Mediterranean fleet and Nelson 
at its head were ordered to rescue Pius VI. from the French, or from 1814 when Car- 
dinal Consalvi, Secretary of State of Pius VII., was cheered enthusiastically in the 
streets of London. 
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remembered an incident of his youth which threw light on the 
whereabouts of the celebrated picture. “ Between 1840 and 1853,” 
he said, “I used to go and see an old lay-brother named Austin 
Orsetti, in the Augustinian monastery of Santa Maria in Posterula. 
He told me that, when the church of St. Matthew was destroyed, the 
Augustinians had taken the Madonna of Perpetual Succour with 
them to save it from profanation, and had placed it, unknown to 
all, in the private oratory of their monastery. After the death of 
all the old Augustinian fathers, Brother Orsetti was the only witness 
of the past. Many a time he showed me the Madonna which had 
been venerated for ages at St. Matthew’s, saying: ‘Never forget, 
Michael, the miraculous Madonna of St. Matthew’s—remember that 
it is here in this chapel.’ ” 

In this and in other ways, in a series of providential circum- 
stances, God revealed the hidden retreat of the wonder-working 
picture of Our Lady. The discovery had a very special interest for 
the fathers of the Most Holy Redeemer, because now that the church 
of St. Matthew was destroyed, their own church was the only one 
between St. Mary Mayjor’s and St. John Lateran’s. 

Had not Our Lady of Perpetual Help herself led the sons of 
St. Alphonsus to this spot in order that she might take possession of 
the church built by them hard by her ancient sanctuary? Father 
Mauron brought all the facts before Pius IX. The Pontiff declared 
that the holy picture should be restored to the veneration of the 
faithful, and placed, as the Blessed Virgin had commanded, between 
St. Mary Major’s and St. John Lateran’s, that is, in the church de- 
dicated to St. Alphonsus. In the month of April 1866, a solemn 
triduo was celebrated which drew crowds to the feet of the 
Madonna thus happily restored to her children, and ever since Our 
Lady of Perpetual Succour, crowned by the Chapter of St. Peter’s 
and venerated throughout the world, has conferred abundant graces 
and blessings on her faithful servants. 

The immediate favour she conferred on her new shrine was to pre- 
serve it amid untoward circumstances, when for a time all seemed lost. 
Even when buying the house in 1855 the far-seeing eye of Father 
Smetana discerned the signs of coming evil. He wished therefore 
to keep the property in the name of two or three private individuals, 
but the plan was rejected by the Roman Curia as being opposed to: 
current usage in the case of ecclesiastical property in the Pope’s own 
dominions. 

But things grew worse and worse in Italy, and in 1866 Father 
Mauron again brought forward Father Smetana’s proposal. On 


Dec. 10 he- had an audience with the Pope, and asked permission to 
VV 
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transfer the property back to Father Douglas, who was of course a 
British subject, in strict legal form. The Pope made no objection, 
but again the Curia intervened. Cardinal Quaglia, Prefect of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, “ too little conscious of what 
the times demanded,” says the chronicler, said to Father Douglas, 
“What! You gave it and now you want to take it back!” So the 
poor fathers, forbidden to make a raft on board a sinking ship, could 
only wait and trust to God. 

However, although the property remained ecclesiastical, and in 
the name of the “ Transalpine Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer,’ Father Mauron made an acknowledgement of indebtedness 
to Father Douglas of 420,000 for sums spent on the purchase of the 
estate and the building, and registered a mortgage (zfoteca) on 
the property to that amount on Feb. 7, 1867. 

In 1870, on Sept. 10, ten days before the end, Father Douglas 
laid his claim on the estate before Mr. Joseph Severn, the British - 
Consul, and begged the protection of his government. ‘This’ was 
accorded for the time, and Lord Granville, then Foreign Minister, 
in his schedule of British property in Rome, had the Villa Caserta 
and church of St. Alfonso at the bottom of the list. 

At g.a.m. on Sept. 20 the Porta Pza was forced and the troops of 
the King of Italy poured into Rome, but when they reached the 
Villa Caserta the Union Jack was flying in front of the door and 
they retired. It was not for long however, for when the British 
Minister accredited to the King of Italy arrived from Florence he 
took a different view of the law from the Consul. The case was 
examined in London, it was decided that the Villa Caserta was not 
British property, and protection was withdrawn. Human aid having 
failed only God and Our Lady were left. | 

The next event was a visitation on the 2nd of January, 1873, by 
a Colonel of Engineers, Caravaglia.» He had just expelled the 
Camaldolese nuns and turned their convent into a military hospital, 
so the outlook was not promising. Father General however received 
him courteously, and showed him over the house, and did not con- 
ceal a single one of the dilapidations which fortunately existed. 
The Colonel retired politely, and did not say a word about coming 
back. ) 

That danger had happily passed, and the house and church were 
safe for the time. It was otherwise however with the beautiful 
garden. The new municipality of Rome wished to embellish the city 
with new streets, and unfortunately selected the Esquiline as one 
scene of their operations.” On Feb. 25, 1872, they obtained a royal! 
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decree extending to Rome a law passed seven years before for Italy, 
allowing the expropriation of owners for the public good. The 
garden then went, all but a small piece, and what was worse the 
municipality having agreed upon a price went back upon their word, 
and after protracted litigation succeeded in reducing the rate from 
18 francs to 5 francs the square metre, a saving to their own pocket 
aviema. toss to thefatherss of some 4 238;000.01: Gn* Feb. +20," 1873, 
building operations were begun, and on April 26, poor, Father 
J-elourchier noted in his diary: “For the first time women are 
walking in our garden! O fempora, O mores!” 

A third and yet greater danger remained. On June 109, 1873, the 
law suppressing religious foundations was extended from the rest 
of Italy to Rome, and a special commission was appointed to see 
that the law was carried out. It was now that Cardinal Quaglia’s 
displeasure at Father Douglas’ avarice seemed misplaced, for though 
nearly every penny of the expenditure on the site and buildings had 
come out of his private purse, ecclesiastical property it had been 
made, and ecclesiastical property it remained. It was, as we have 
said, the property of the Transalpine Congregation of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer, and was undoubtedly a religious 
foundation. One gleam of hope however was left, in that word 
Transalpine. The new government.of Rome were anxious, as far as 
possible, to propitiate the Catholic world, and establishments even 
of religious, which were bond fide foreign, they were willing to 
except from their proscriptive law. 

Father Mauron also hoped something from his mortgages in the 
name of a British subject, but the commission made short work of 
these, for it rescinded a judgement already given in their favour, 
and on May 5, 1874, declared them all fictitious. 

It was unfortunate for the fathers that a certain advocate and 
deputy, afterwards Minister of State, who had considerable influence 
with the commission was an enemy of the Congregation. Many 
years before he had been expelled from Naples by the arbitrary 
government of King Ferdinand, and he ascribed the blame to Arch- 
bishop Cocle, the Redemptorist confessor of the King. The whirli- 
gig of time had now reversed positions. The proscribed exile had 
the power to deal a counter-blow, and seemed inclined to use it. 
Things looked more and more threatening in 1875 and 1876, and 
then the Blessed Virgin came to the fathers’ aid. 

In the year 1877 the Marquis de Noailles, formerly Minister in 
Washington, became French Ambassador in Rome. When he was 
leaving America his wife, a Polish lady and a devout Catholic, was 
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asked by an unknown woman to go to the church in Rome where 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour was honoured, and to: pray for the 
petitioner. The Marchioness promised to do so, but forgot all about 
it, till one day driving down the Vza Merulana she asked the name 
of a little church in the distance. She was told it was St. Alfonso, 
where was the picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. She then 
remembered her promise and drove up to the church. After praying 
before the shrine she went to the parlour, to ask about the picture. 
It was Father Mauron himself who came down to see her. When 
the interview was over the visitor asked if she could do anything for 
the Superior General in return for taking up his time.. «Father 
Mauron then told her of his grief and of the imminent danger he 
was in that house and shrine alike would be closed. 

The Ambassador’s wife promised her help, and most generously 
fulfilled her promise. She flew from one embassy and from one 
government office to another, interviewing not only all the foreign 
Ministers, but the chief political personages in Rome. She even 
mollified the one we have referred to as so hostile to the fathers. 
In the end so well, God aiding, did she succeed that in May 1878 
a decree of the Council was issued that the religious house of the 
Villa Caserta was ecclesiastical property’ founded in favour of 
foreigners, and therefore to be left undisturbed. 

One more grace the Madonna had also bestowed, this time in 
favour of her faithful servant Alphonsus. He had been numbered 
among the Doctors of the Church. 

The question had matured during the thirty years which had 
elapsed since his canonisation. His Congregation had spread, his 
ascetical writings were in the hands of all, his Moral Theology, once . 
banned by the rigorists, or Gury which was founded on it, were 
taught in every seminary. Disputes even arose over the interpreta- 
tion of his doctrine, as they had over that of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, a sure sign of the position he had come to occupy. 

Three Papal and Conciliar pronouncements—the Definition of 
the Immaculate Conception in 1854, the Syllabus of Errors, ten years 
later, and the definition of Papal Infallibility by the Vatican 
Council in 1870—showed that his Catholic instinct had divined the 
decisions of the Church. For he had written special treatises to 
prove the first and third of these—the Immaculate Conception in- 
deed he and his fathers had even bound themselves to defend, by 
vow—while much of his writing was directed against the same 
rationalist and erastian errors as the Syllabus condemned. Between 
1865 and 1870 over seven hundred Bishops, Archbishops, and 
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Cardinals, several universities, and twenty-five heads of religious 
orders prayed the Pope to give the last and greatest honour to the 
Saint, and in 1870 the Pope felt the time had come. The cause was 
opened, all objections were satisfactorily answered, and on Mar. 23, 
1871, the Sacred Congregation of Rites submitted a decree to 
Pius IX., which he confirmed on July 7, conferring on Alphonsus 
the title of Doctor of the Church. 

Not only, said the Pope, had he written against Jansenism and 
other heresy and mischief, defended the Immaculate Conception ,of 
the Blessed Virgin, and the Infallibility of the Holy See, recently 
defined, and composed many ascetical works for the Christian 
training of clergy and laity, but by his moral theology he had 
opened a sure path between too lax and too rigid opinions of 
theologians, a path which all may follow without fear of going 
astray. “ Therefore,” continued the Holy Pontiff,“ by virtue of our 
apostolic authority we accord and confirm the title of Doctor ad- 
judged to St. Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, and wish the whole Church 
for ever to recognise him as one of her Doctors, and that his works 
and writings be cited and treated in like manner as those of the 
other Doctors of the Church, not only in private, but in public, in the 
schools, in colleges, academies, theses, lectures, sermons, and all exer- 
cises whatsoever concerned with Catholic teaching. Such is our 
decision. Such is our will.” 
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CHAPTER EV: 
Dawn of the Twentieth Century. 


W ITH St. Alphonsus declared a Doctor of the Church, the 

work of his biographer may fittingly be brought to a close; 
yet as the father still lives in his children our readers may like to 
hear one last word on the fortunes of the Saint’s little Congregation 
up till the present day. 

The Franco-German War of 1870-1 dealt it a heavy blow, not’ 
immediately in France, though there it was destined later on to feel 
the effect of the establishment of an anti-clerical Republic, but in 
Italy and Germany. We have already seen the fortunes of the 
general house itself. Thanks to the Marchioness of Noailles and 
the protection of Our Lady the house and church were saved, though 
streets were built on its beautiful garden. Scifelli too escaped, and 
Frosinone, or part of it, was saved, as we have said, by the legal 
ownership being vested in the Molella family,’ both houses dating 
from Alphonsus’ time. The hospice in Rome of Santa Maria in 
Monterone, which dates from 1815, was also preserved. Besides 
these the late Pope entrusted the international church of St. Joachim 
in Rome to the fathers in 1898, and it 1s now the Roman noviciate. 
They have also houses in Cortona, Modena, and Bussolengo. 

Of the nineteen monasteries seized by the Italian Government in 
Naples, five of the most venerable have been re-established— Nocera, 
Ciorani, Caposele, and St. Angelo, which date from the Saint’s own 
lifetime, and a house in the city of Naples founded in 1816. Six 
new foundations have been made since 1870; at Agri, near Nocera; 
Marianella, where St. Alphonsus was born; Lettere, near Castella- 
mare; Teano; Avellino; and St. Andrea in Calabria. Iliceto how- 
ever, dear by so many memories, was suppressed in 1866, and has not 
yet been recovered. There is therefore no lack of houses, but the 
dispersion of the fathers and suppression of the noviciate during so 
many years have greatly curtailed the number of subjects. How- 
ever there are now twenty-one students and four novices at Nocera 
and Ciorani, so that hopes are brighter for the future. 

The same may be said of the Province of Sicily. In 1890 it had 
but one father of its own who has since died, but it has been re- 
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peopled from the Roman Province. The house of Sciacca, founded 
in 1787, has been recovered, though Girgenti, founded in 1761 and 
suppressed in 1860, has not. There are also new foundations at 
Palermo and Mazzara. Persecution amid much evil has had at least 
the good of destroying regalism. The Congregation is now 
thoroughly united, nor, we may be sure, will St. Alphonsus allow it 
to die out in those fair regions which were the scene of his own 
labours for God. Even in the darkest days the Neapolitan Pro- 
vince has never ceased to produce saints, and in addition to the 
causes of the companions of St. Alphonsus before the Congregation 
of Rites—the Ven. Fathers Sportelli and Sarnelli, Father Cafaro, 
and soon, we hope, Brother Blasucci, are the causes of two who died 
in the odour of sanctity in the nineteenth century—Father de Netta, 
at Tropea, in 1849, and Father Ribera, at Naples, in 1874. 

In Germany too the overthrow of France, by making Prince 
Bismarck think himself omnipotent, led to persecution. The Kultur- 
kampf began in 1873, the schismatic ‘Old Catholics’ were favoured, 
Catholic Bishops were imprisoned, and, though the Redemptorist 
fathers had served as chaplains in the war, and turned their monas- 
teries into hospitals for the wounded,.they had-to go into exile, 
together with the Jesuits, as unpatriotic citizens! Their property 
however was not confiscated as in Italy, but seventeen houses, form- 
ing the two provinces of Lower Germany and Bavaria, stood empty 
for nearly thirty years. Two houses in the Duchy of Luxemburg 
were however beyond Prussian jurisdiction, the community of A1x- 
la-Chapelle moved just across the border to Vaals in Holland, other 
fathers went to England and did good work there, and in 1884 
Father Heilig, the Provincial of Lower Germany, founded a mis-~ 
sionary vice-Province in the Argentine Republic. The Bavarian 
fathers too undertook a similar work in Brazil. Thus the German 
Provinces preserved their corporate life, and since the end of 
Bismarck’s rule the fathers have been allowed gradually to return to 
their own country. ° 

The French Province has suffered most eee: of all in recent 
years. In 1873 the Prussian Government suppressed its four Alsacian 
houses.’ In 1880 its own government suppressed the fourteen houses 


‘ In order to comply with German regulations as to citizenship the Alsacian houses 
which have of late years been reoccupied now constitute a Vice-Province of their own, 
depending immediately upon the Superior General. The Visitor lives at Teterchen, 
near Metz. -Bischenberg-founded‘in 1820-and Miilhausen in 1868, both in the diocese of 
Strasburg, are also reoccupied, and the students are at Echternach in Luxemburg. Only 
Landser founded in 1842 is still unrecovered. The suicidal policy of the F rench 
Government is doing more to separate Catholic Alsace from France than all the battalions. 
of Moltke or statecraft of Prince Bismarck. 
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in France. Fortunately the province was ruled by a man not only 
of great piety, but of great courage and resource, Father Achille 
Desurmont. From the day of his entrance into religion his whole 
life was devoted to the good of his Congregation, the mother of 
his soul. He was born Dec. 23, 1828, made his vows Mar. Ig, 1851, 
and was ordained priest in 1853. For ten years he was Prefect of 
Students. In 1865 he became Provincial, and in ten years more had 
founded seven new houses. 

Before the storm burst he had provided refuges abroad for his 
young men at any rate. In June 1880, he opened a large school, or 
‘Juvenate, for boys who thought they had a vocation to the Order, 
at Uvrier in Switzerland, which soon became very flourishing and 
had over a hundred alumni. Ever hospitable Holland enabled him 
to place his novices at Stratum near Eindhoven, and his students at 
Dongen, near Breda. They were already safe across the frontiers 
when on Nov. 5, 1880 the doors of his fourteen communities were 
broken in by the police. The fathers were dispersed, some going to 
England, others living for a time in private houses. But the violence 
of the persecution was not maintained, and soon the houses were re- 
peopled, though some of the churches of the fathers remained with 
seals on the doors and closed to the faithful, down to the more 
thorough-going spoliation of M. Combes. 

Meanwhile many of the French fathers went to Spain. We saw 
that the Roman fathers, who made the beginning of this province on 
their expulsion from Italy in 1863, were expelled from Spain too in 
1868 (supra, p. 710). Father Desurmont now laid the foundations 
once more. Four houses were soon established at Espino, Nava del 
Rey, Burgos, and Madrid, and a fifth at Astorga in 1883. 

The French Provincial’s missionary zeal was not confined to 
Spain, he sent his fathers also to South America. They had been 
established since 1870 in Ecuador, at Riobamba and Cuenca, under 
the Christian government of Garcia Moreno. In 1876 Father 
Desurmont sent them to Santiago di Chili, and in 1884 to Buga in 
Colombia, and Lima, capital of Peru. 

In 1887, after twenty years in the. office of Provincial, Father 
Desurmont became a simple subject once more, not to be idle how- 
ever, but to work with voice and pen for the sanctification of souls, 
and especially of his brethren. Like his contemporary Father 
Bridgett, he excelled rather in giving retreats, especially retreats to 
the clergy, than in missions, but as a coufévencier he was unrivalled. 
Many of his ascetic writings—books of meditations, and a commen- 
tary on the Rule were written for his brethren, and remain only in 
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manuscript, but are none the less prized on that account. Father 
Desurmont was also for some time appointed by the Pope Superior 
General of the Little Sisters of the Poor. In 1898 he again became 
Provincial of France, but already the hand of death was on him, and 
he died among his students at Thury-en-Valois, July 23, 1898, in 
his seventieth year. 3 

Father Desurmont was spared the sight of the evil days that 
were to fall upon religion and his Congregation in France. In 1900 
the sky was still bright, though the presage of storm was in the air, 
and in that year the work had increased so much that the French 
houses were divided into two provinces of Lyons and Paris. Soon 
after. M. Waldeck-Rousseau introduced his bill to compel all non- 
authorised Congregations in France to seek authorisation. The 
fathers of the Society of Jesus, who had gauged the future more 
accurately than any of their religious brethren, did not attempt to 
obtain authorisation, but left the country, having made provision as 
far as possible for the carrying on of their educational work by 
others. After anxious consultations in Rome the Redemptorist 
fathers, like the members of so many other orders, resolved 
to trust the good faith of the ministry, and seek for authorisation, 
even though it involved many vexatious restrictions, and placing a 
full inventory of their property in the hands of the government. 

Then M. Combes became Prime Minister. The answer to the 
“application of the religious orders, made on the invitation of the 
government itself, was wholesale rejection ex bloc, without discussion 
and without appeal. The religious were ejected from their property, 
and forbidden to reassemble even in private houses, because they 
did not form a corporate body recognised by law. Their property, 
real and personal, which they held civilly as private individuals, was 
thereupon confiscated, because they dzd form a corporate body and 
could not therefore own anything as private individuals. By this 
process of logic, in the case of the Redemptorist Congregation, 
twenty monasteries, many of which had cost thousands of pounds, 
together with their libraries, altar plate, vestments, church and house 
furniture, were taken without a penny of compensation, and their in- 
mates, even the sick, put out into the street. Many of them were 
even imprisoned for contempt of court, in not leaving more promptly. 

At Sables d’Olonnes, indeed, in Britanny, the whole population 
turned out and defended the monastery, and if the fathers had 
allowed it a flame would have been lighted which might have led 
to civil war. But in most parts of the country the people were 
strangely indifferent. Even the secular clergy hardly realised that 
their turn would come next. In 1905 it has come now. 
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The Paris Province had already commenced a ‘ Juvenate’ of its 
own, separate from Uvrier which was henceforth reserved to Lyons, 
at Mouscron, near Bruges, in Belgium. This became also the Pro- 
vincial house, while the Lyons Provincial, together with his novices, 
went to Attert, near Namur. Belgium indeed was soon full of re- 
fugees belonging to all the Orders both of men and women, but the 
hospitality of that most Catholic country never failed. Another 
hospice in Mouscron was opened by the exiled community of Dun- 
kirk, and the Paris noviciate was removed to Glimes, near Mechlin. 
Many of the students of the two French Provinces were already in 
South America; of the rest, those of Lyons joined the Belgian 
house of studies at Beauplateau, while nineteen students of the 
Paris Province, with seven lectors and three lay brothers, took up 
their abode in the English Province at Bishop Eton. 

The last-named Province, happily free from oppression by the 
State, has made slow but steady progress. In 1875 Father Coffin 
founded a house of studies at Teignmouth in South Devon, and in 
1876, as we have said, Father Harbison was made the first Superior 
of Dundalk. In 1882 one of Father Coffin’s last works as Provin- 
cial, was to send Father Vaughan to commence a foundation at 
Singleton in New South Wales. When Father Coffin was made 
Bishop of Southwark he was succeeded as Provincial by a prudent 
and saintly religious, Father Hugh Macdonald.’ 

In 1887 the hospice at Singleton in Australia was exchanged for 
the permanent foundation of Waratah, near Newcastle, N.S.W., and 
a second house was built at Ballarat in Victoria the following year. 
In 1899 a third foundation was made at Perth, Western Australia, 
and in this year, 1905, the fathers have no longer to cross eleven 
hundred miles of stormy ocean to give missions in New Zealand, for 
a commencement has been made in that paradise of the southern 
seas by the foundation of a monastery in Wellington, where ihe 
fathers, like their brethren in South America, will have the new 
experience of earthquakes from time to time. 

On Aug. 14, 1890, Father Macdonald, who was only 48 years of 
age,’ was obliged by the Pope’s command to accept the bishopric of 
Aberdeen. He was sweeping out his room when the fatal news of 
exile reached him. On May 30, 1898, he died a most holy death 
at the house of his brother, the Archbishop of Edinburgh, worn out 


1He came of a good Highland and Jacobite family, Prince Charlie having unfurled’ his 
standard in 1745 in the grounds of his father’s house, while a Dr. Macdonald, of that 
date, Bishop in the Highlands, was compelled to join the rising by the Stuart sym- 
pathies of his entire people. ; 

2 He was born Noy. 7, 1841; ordained priest Sept. 21, 1867; professed Oct. 15, 1871. 
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with austerities and hard work. Under Father Bennett, his suc- 
cessor as Provincial, occurred an important event for the whole 
Order, the death of the venerable General Father Mauron, on 
July 13, 1893. He had ruled the Congregation since 1855, and was 
in his 76th year. On Feb. 25, 1894, a General Chapter met, the 
first since that of 1855, to elect Father Mauron’s successor, and the 
choice of the capitulars fell on Father Matthias Raus, still happily 
ruling the Congregation. In the same year Father Edmund 
Vaughan became English Provincial. At the end of his term of 
office Ireland was made a separate Province, the Australian houses 
being attached to it asa Vuice-Province, and Father Boylan becoming 
the first Irish Provincial. In 1896 a new, and soon most flourishing, 
foundation was commenced in Belfast, and on July 14, 1905, a new 
house of studies was opened at Esker, near Galway, in a house which 
was an ancient foundation of the Dominicans. 

In 1900, when the Irish students returned to their own country, 
the house at Teignmouth, being too large for the English students 
alone, was sold to the Sisters of Notre Dame. The English students 
were sent to Mautern, the house of studies of the Austrian Province, 
from which, in 1904, they returned to recommence an English house 
of studies, at St. Mary’s, Perth. To counterbalance the giving up of 
Teignmouth new English foundations in recent years have been 
established in Bristol, Monkwearmouth near Sunderland, Bishop’s 
Stortford in Hertfordshire, Edmonton, and Rochdale, and soon the 
Province hopes to have some missionary foundations beyond the 
seas, to make up for Australia which has gone to its Irish brethren. 

In America, too, the Institute has continued to expand. In 1875 
the western and southern houses were formed into the separate Pro- 
vince of St. Louis, with its Juvenate at Windsor Spring in Missouri, 
its noviciate at Kansas City, and house of studies at De Soto. The 
Provincial-house is in St. Louis itself. Both Provinces continue to 
flourish. The Baltimore students have been at Ilchester since 1868. 
Baltimore itself was half destroyed by a terrible fire in Feb. 1904,' 
but by what seemed a miraculous interposition of God, though the 
flames drove straight towards our houses, twice the wind changed, 
and not one of the five was touched. In 18g9, in consequence of the 
Spanish-American War the island of Porto Rico was given to the 
United States, and the American fathers took over from the Spanish 
Province in 1902 the house of Mayagiiez in that island, and having ° 


} This terrible fire, which broke out on Feb. 7, 1904, destroyed £14,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty, but fortunately no lives. 
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learned the language are doing good work for the Spanish-speaking 
inhabitants.’ 

It only remains to say a word about vocations to the missionary 
lifein America. With the increased materialism of the age religious 
and sacerdotal vocations, but especially the former, seem everywhere 
diminishing ; but in America, in spite of the prosperity of the country, 
as far as the Redemptorist Congregation is concerned vocations are 
both good and numerous. Democracy, which in England is both 
socially and politically a pretence, is in America a reality; all 
classes go to the same schools, and public school in the sense of 
primary school has a wider and more genuine meaning there, than 
the semi-aristocratic signification of the term in England. The 
Redemptorist fathers, with their flourishing parishes, each with a 
good Catholic school, largely filled with good American, German, 
and Irish Catholics of the middle-class—that class which among 
Catholics is unfortunately almost non-existent in England—are able 
to choose the best and most pious and most intelligent boys who 
show a prima facte vocation, and send them to the Juvenate of the 
Congregation, where they get an excellent secondary education, to- 
gether with such numbers in the school—120 or more—as gives 
plenty of emulation both in work and games. From such large 
numbers they are able to choose the best again for the noviciate, and 
thus they have the training of their alwmuz under their own eye, 
from a boy’s earliest years till his ordination as priest and later. It 
is the same advantage as has helped to give the Society of Jesus its 
union and efficiency, but it is a result which few other Orders are 
able to achieve. The present writer cannot help wishing that in this 
respect at least his province could ‘Americanise its institutions.’ 
But the conditions in England are so different, especially in the 
absence of a Catholic middle class, that imitation is rather desirable 
than practicable. 

The American fathers are not the only ones working in North 
American territories. The Belgian Province, which ever continued 
to advance under its Provincial, Father John Kockerols, who ruled 
like Father Coffin and Father Desurmont for a very long time, has 
two Vice-provinces across the Atlantic, one in Canada, with houses at 
Montreal, St. Anne de Beaupré the famous pilgrimage, and 
Brandon and Yorkton in the west; the other in the West Indies, with 
houses in the islands of Antigua, Dominica, St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, 


‘They had already been able to show hospitality to the gallant Admiral Cervera, and 
other prisoners of war in Baltimore itself, a few years before. 
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and St. Kitts. The present Bishop of Roseau (Dominica), Dr. 
Schelfhaut, is also a Redemptorist. 

Nor does this exhaust the Belgian fathers’ missionary devotion, 
for since 1899 they have established three hospices and three out- 
lying mission stations in the Vice-province of the Congo. 

The Dutch fathers have charge of Surinam (Dutch Guiana). In 
1866 the whole of Dutch Guiana was formed into an Apostolic 
Vicariate, and given to the fathers’ exclusive charge. Father 
Swinkels, formerly Anglo-Dutch Provincial, was the first Vicar- 
Apostolic. The territory of Surinam, five times as large as Holland, 
has about 70,000 inhabitants, 5,000 of whom are Indians and 8,000 
negroes. 

The white population is of all races and‘all creeds, and not very 
moral, and the few thousand neglected Catholics were at one time 
lost among them. To-day there is a monastery in Paramaribo, the 
residence of the Vicar Apostolic, Mgr. Wulfingh, with twelve other 
fathers and ten lay brothers, besides eight outlying stations, with 
fourteen fathers and seven brothers. There are now about 20,000 
Catholics in the Vicariate. Up till 1897 the fathers had charge of 
a leper settlement in Surinam, but it is now abolished by the govern- 
ment. More than one died a martyr to the dread disease. In the 
case of one of them who spent his whole priestly life among the 
lepers, first as a secular priest and then as a Redemptorist, Father 
Peter Donders,’ the ordinary process for beatification is already 
concluded. ; 

Besides Surinam, the Dutch fathers have a Vice-province with 
three houses in Brazil. The Bavarian fathers have also a Vice- 
province with two houses in the same country, but as there are 
dioceses in that country as large as France—the diocese of Goyaz, 
for example, is 1,500 miles long and 1,500 miles broad—and parishes 
as large as Portugal, there 1s plenty of room. 

The Austrian Province in 1899, began a mission at Odense in 
Denmark, followed by a foundation in 1903 1n Copenhagen itself. 
Already there are a Danish priest and a Danish professed student 
in the Congregation. The Austrian and German Provinces are the 
most learned of all, owing to the high standard of secondary educa- 
tion in those countries maintained by the Government. 

In 1900 Spain became a Province separate from France, and two 
years later, after the greater part of a century, there is once more a 
foundation in Portugal.* In 1901 Bohemia became a separate pro- 


1He died on Jan. 14, 1887. 
2 At Lourosa. 
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vince with the Provincial house at Prague. To it are attached the 
three houses of the Vice-Province of Austrian Poland. The recent 
concessions of the Czar give the fathers hopes of one day entering 
Poland proper, and perhaps Warsaw itself, the scene of Blessed 
Clement’s wonderful labours, and the cradle of the Transalpine 
Congregation. 

It only remains to say a word about the second branch 
of the Order, the nuns of St. Alphonsus called Redemptoristines. 
We have seen how this order was brought from Scala to St. Agatha 
of the Goths (Bk. IV., c. 14), by St. Alphonsus himself. In 1830 
Father Passerat sent to the same convent two of his penitents, Mee 
Eugenie Dijon, a French lady, and.Antonia, Countess of Welsers- 
heim, an Austrian, after directing them himself in the Redemptoris- 
tine life for eight years. In 1831 the two religious founded. a 
a house in Vienna. The nuns were expelled with all the other 
religious in 1848, but returned to their convent in 1853. From 
Vienna the Order spread to other parts of Austria, and to Belgium, 
Holland, the British Isles, and France. 

It was Father Louis, founder of the first house of missionaries 
both in England and Ireland, who brought the nuns to Ireland. In 
March 1859, a colony came from Bruges and founded the Dublin 
house of Drumcondra, whose beautiful chapel is perhaps known to 
some of our readers. From Dublin a convent was founded at 
Clapham in 1897. The lives of the two foundresses of the Vienna 
convent have been written by Canon Claessens, of Brussels, and 
Father Hugues, C.SS.R. . 

In 1887 there were great celebrations everywhere, and parti- 
cularly at Nocera de’ Pagani, of the centenary of St. Alphonsus’ 
death, and in 1896, though the Church keeps officially only heavenly 
and not earthly birthdays, the bi-centenary of his birth in 1696 was, 
though non-officially, yet also widely kept. Lastly, on Dec. 11,’ 1904, 
the holy Church set the last seal on the Saint’s work as founder of a 
religious Order, by the first canonisation of one of his children, the 
lay-brother, Gerard Majella. 

Let us conclude with two scenes from the solemn celebration of the 
centenary of the Saint’s death. It was the 1st of Aug., 1887. The pre- 
vious evening the inhabitants of Nocera had begun an octave in honour 
of the missionary bishop who. had so long lived among them, and 
whose tomb they still treasured. Crowds were flocking from all sides 
to the morning office at St. Michael’s. The tribunals of penance were 
besieged, and holy communion was given almost unceasingly. 
Then the solemn mass was begun at the altar over which stood the 


1Jn vol. L., pp. 367, 501, by an oversight the date is given as Dee. 8. 
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statue of the Saint. ©The devout and recollected multitude were 
praying with all their hearts and preparing themselves during the 
great action of the mass for the devout ceremony which was to 
follow. 

For the inhabitants of Nocera had conceived a touching act of 
devotion. They had said to themselves that Alphonsus, now 
glorified in heaven, still continued to be the humblest of religious, 
and that if-they would rejoice his soul in Paradise, they must forget 
him for a moment to think of the God whose creature he was, forget 
his glory to do homage to the God who alone deserves to be glori- 
fied, unite all voices and all hearts to repeat over his grave the ex- 
clamation which was for ever rising from him in life, Glorza Patri! 
Alphonsus had left the earth a hundred years before as the Angelus 
was ringing at noon on August I, so word had been sent to all the 
districts of the province, inviting the Neapolitans, wherever they 
might be, to go on their knees at the solemn hour and recite three 
times the Glorza Patri in thanksgiving to the adorable Trinity for 
all the gifts that had been showered on Alphonsus, and through 
him on the whole world. 

The Neapolitans responded to the appeal with enthusiasm, but 
nowhere was the scene more moving than at Nocera, Alphonsus’ own 
city, filled as it was with his memory. An immense crowd had 
gathered in front of the monastery where he had lived and the 
church where his mortal remains repose. Bishops, Magistrates, Re- 
ligious of his Congregation thronged the cell where he breathed 
his last, the corridors he had so often trod, and the rooms sanctified 
by his prayers. Among those thousands of Christians reigned a_ 
religious silence as if they’ were watching by a death-bed. Then the 
Angelus bell rang forth—the very moment when the Saint had 
rendered up his soul to God. In an instant the multitudes were on 
their knees, and from all hearts there went up to heaven, thrice re- 
peated by immense crowds in town and country over all.the former 
kingdom of Naples, the exclamation of love and adoration: Gloria 
Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto! Tears were in the eyes of all, the 
Prelates commenced the Te Deum, and the congregation showed in 
their voices how deep was their emotion as they chanted with the 
clergy the versicles of the sacred hymn. 

The people of Nocera thus revealed the secret of the inner life 
of Alphonsus who, during his long career, performed innumerable 
heroic actions, but always under the impulse of one and the same 
desire—that of giving glory to God. Some days afterwards an 
illustrious preacher sought to explain the mysterious force which 
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enabled Alphonsus to pursue unswervingly this heavenly aim against 
all rebellion of nature, and to face all obstacles to its attainment. 
A solemn triduo was being celebrated in Rome as a crown to the 
centenary celebrations. On the last day Cardinal Parocchi, Vicar 
of the Pope, summed up all the panegyrics on the Saint which had 
been spoken by applying to him the words of the sacred text: 
Pietas ad omnia utilis est—FPiety is profitable to all things.’ 
Alphonsus was above all else a man of piety, and it was this which 
was the source of his great sanctity and his fruitful apostolate. It 
was precisely because he had been filled with this spirit of piety 
which works wonders, and without which no one can effect anything 
great, that God constituted him the doctor of Christian piety in our 
age of tepidity and impiety. He preached piety from the pulpit, 
he preached it in his works. As a missionary he raised his voice 
against vice, but he at the same time showed the world how vice 
may be subdued by the love of God. As Bishop he sought to 
model his priests to the true sacerdotal type, and,by his own actions 
showed what a man who leans only on God can do for the trans- 
formation of the world. As Founder he infused, through the 
medium of his holy rule, into the hearts of his sons that spirit of 
fervour which has produced so many zealous missionaries, advancing 
under his standard to the gaining of souls. And because he is the 
Doctor of this piety useful to all, he will continue for al] time 
and for all circumstances to be the most useful of teachers. “ Great 
Saint,” the orator went on, “in an age of iniquity, in days of sin, 
you have by your teaching and your devotion strengthened many 
wavering souls; inflame our hearts with the fire which consumed 
your own, and rekindle the fervour of Catholics over all the world.” 

These words pronounced by the venerable Prelate at the dawn of 
a new century will serve us for conclusion. ‘The eighteenth century 
inaugurated the impious movement for the dechristianising of man- 
kind. The nineteenth, the heir of the principles of its predecessor, 
applied them to governments, institutions, laws, morals, and public 
education. Nearly every nation has, as a nation, given up its faith. 
Instead of recognising the sovereignty of Jesus Christ and His 
Church, princes and people have banded together against the Lord 
and against His Christ. What will the twentieth century do? Un- 
less God by a miracle of grace foils the plots of the wicked ones, we 
shall see them continue the work of destruction with more deter- 
mination than ever, until society totters to its fall. Every man who 


1y Tim. iv., 8. 
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is not blind must say as the late Vicar of Christ said recently in his 
encyclical to the French: “The present times are evil, and the future 
looks still more sombre and threatening; it seems to herald the 
advent of some terrible punishment of God.” 

If such be the state of the world to-day, is it not clear that to 
combat the enemies of religion we shall need men of the stamp of 
St. Alphonsus, with no other passion in their hearts but that of re- 
storing the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and saving the souls of men; 
apologists who will proclaim aloud the rights of God and His 
Church ; missionaries who will not blush for the Gospel nor for its 
moral teaching; pastors who will keep the ravening woif from their 
flocks ; heroes determined to give their own life, if need be, for Him 
who, God as He was, gave His for love of us? But what force will 
raise up these apostles, missionaries, and pastors of souls—these 
soldiers true like Alphonsus until death for the cause of God and the 
salvation of His people? What force but true piety alone—union 
with Jesus, confidence in Mary, and the constant aspiration of hearts 
ever turned towards their God. 

Such has been your great teaching, O holy Doctor, and this 
teaching you have confirmed by every act of your life. It is be- 
cause you were above all things a man of true devotion, of fervent 
and constant prayer, that you became the bravest of God’s soldiers 
and the greatest saver of souls in all that eighteenth century. May 
your salutary lessons and your magnanimous deeds teach the Catholics 
of the twentieth century that to lead the children of infidelity to 
the feet of God more is needed than the vain display of modern 
science, or the subtleties of politics, or the fallacious promises of a 
paradise here below. There must be a new outpouring of that Spirit | 
which converted the pagan world, an army of apostolic workers must 
be raised up, filled with the ‘spirit of grace and of prayer, resolved 
like the Apostles of the Supper Table to carry the name of Jesus 
Christ into all lands, like them to advance fearless in face of the 
most insurmountable obstacles, because they count not on their own 
strength but on the arm of Almighty God. 


THE END. 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


A number of a line with an asterisk (*) means counting upwards from the bottom of the page or paragraph. 


Page 1, line 3—S#, Agatha. . . near which the Ronans conquered the Samnites in a 


celebrated battle. The pass between St. Agatha and Moiano is considered by 
good antiquarians to be the celebrated Caudine Forks. It is true that Livy, 
in an account which Mommsen says “swarms with all sorts of impossibilities,” 
tells us that the two Consuls, Cossus and Corvus, won a victory here in B.¢, 
343; but the celebrated battle was not the victory of the Romans over the 
Samnites, but of the Samnites over the Romans in B.c. 321, when Pontius 
made the two Consuls and the whole Roman army pass under the yoke. 

4, para. 2, line 11—Vegron7. He was made a Cardinal next year, 1763-~-cf, 
p. 173, para. 3. 

5—Should be broken up into three paragraphs. 

7, para. 4, line 2—TZurtiglione lege Tartaglione. The two volumes were printed 
simultaneously, so that the same unfortunate mistake runs through the early 
chapters of each. 

8, line 4*—On Holy Saturday ... he bade farewell to the people of Nocera— 
so Tannoia (iii. 3), but the Saint seems to have been in Naples by this time. 

11, line 7*—‘speaking of an unfaithful bishop and his tragic death,’ t.e., Acacius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 

12, para. 2, line 1—Dominic Antony Jannella, He did not remain in the Saint’s 
service very long, for in a letter to Don Hercules written from St. Agatha in 
Aug. 1762, St. Alphonsus says, “I have sent away Dominic Antony, and the 
coachman is also going, because they don’t do for me.” 

12, note—Cardinal Spinelli was Prefect of Propaganda from 1756 to 1763, his pre- 
decessor being Cardinal Valenti-Gonzaga (1747-56), and his immediate succes- 
sors Cardinals Castelli (1763-80), Antonelli (1780-95), and Gerdil (1795-1802), all 
of whose names occur in this life. 

13, line 10—Gallo. On p, 17, line 3*, he is called Galli, which seems to be the pre- 
ferable spelling. 

17, para. 3. The Capuchin father who remonstrated with the servants for keeping 
the Saint waiting was Ven. Nicholas Molinari, afterwards Bishop in turn of 
Scala and Bovino, whose own cause was introduced in 1842—v. Cardinal 
Villecourt, Vie de St. Alphonse, II. 29. The incident happened in the ante- 
room of Cardinal Torreggiani. 

20, line 1—one may well imagine lege we may—p. 85, para. 3, line 9, 2d. 

23, line 3—deck yourselves up lege out. 

24, line 1*—7zn the name of all the consultors and of all our communities. This 
phrase, which might imply that the communities had been formally consulted, 
whereas they had not been, was destined to give trouble later on, especially 
in the Chapter of 1764—v. pp. 163-8, 
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Page 27, line 1o— The Bishop of Caserta, Mgr. Albertini. This holy prelate, one of the 
many saintly Theatines of that age, had a great devotion to St. Alphonsus, 
and consulted him constantly. His friendship was reciprocated. In Mer. 
Albertini’s last illness Alphonsus visited him at Caserta. A few days later 
when preaching at Arienzo he suddenly stopped and invited his audience to 
pray for the Bishop of Caserta, whose soul had just passed away—v. p. 356 of 
this volume, and V7dlecourt iv. 227. This must have been between 1765 and 
1768, for on p. 151 we find Mgr. Albertini writing to congratulate the Saint 
on his Apologia of Jan. 1, 1765, and in June 1768, the Saint’s great illness 
began, after which it is unlikely that he travelled from Arienzo even as far as 
Caserta. 

5 27.-—The Saint's first entry into his diocese and episcopal city. A short extract 
from Father Bridgett’s diary describing his visit to St. Agatha in 1891 may be 
of interest here as in the case of Ciorani in Vol. I. 

‘The diocese of St. Alfonso is quite out of the beaten track. The town of 
St. Agatha is on the plains, but mountains are all round it, and part of the 
diocese is in the mountains. At the present day the railway from Naples to 
Capua (and Rome) passes through Maddaloni, 13 miles from Naples, whence the 
postear will take the visitor to St. Agatha by the very road by which the 
Saint entered his diocese for the first time as Bishop. Maddaloni is not in the 
diocese of St. Agatha. It is a long straggling poor town (16,000 inhabitants), 
Two miles from Maddaloni is Ponte della Valle (or di Maddaloni), a great 
bridge on three tiers of arches supporting the aqueduct which conveys water 
from the skirts of Monte Taburno to the royal gardens of Caserta (21 miles). 
The sources of the stream are at Airola and at Fizzo. This gigantic work was 
built in the lifetime of St. Alfonso by Charles III. and Ferdinand I. The 
palace of Caserta and aqueduct cost seven million of ducats ($7,000,000, 
41,400,000), and were finished in seven years. 

“ After passing under this bridge we enter into the diocese of St. Agatha, and 
here the Saint dismounted, and blessed his people. . . . Two mountain 
streams, the Riello and Martorano, have worn in the plain two ravines and 
formed a quasi-peninsula on which stands the city. Its space is very confined, 
and it has now about 4,000 inhabitants. It looks singularly picturesque from 
outside, and is entered by a bridge over the ravine. On entering the town 
there is the one public square planted with fern trees, palms, etc., round a 
fountain. There is but one long narrow street from which short lanes branch 
off. If the town were shaken by an earthquake it might fall asunder into these 
two ravines, as the Saint is said to have threatened the people unless they 
would amend. 

“There is an open space before the cathedral where a market is held; this 
is due to St. Alfonso who cleared away some small houses. The pillars of the 
cathedral portico are from an ancient pagan temple. The cathedral itself is 
large and well-built. St. Agatha and St. Stephen are the principal patrons. 
There are relics also of St. Mennas. The cathedral is placed under the invoca- 
tion of Our Lady’s Assumption. . . . Adjoining the cathedral is the 
Bishop’s palace. The courtyard is unweeded, and the building in a neglected 
state. Steps lead up to the entrance, and the door opens into a long hall 
without any furniture. Around this hall are painted the arms of all the 
Bishops. The 37th was afterwards the famous Pope Sixtus V. St. Alfonso 
was the 50th. 

“The present Bishop lives in a suite of rooms very simply furnished which 
were built by the immediate successor of St. Alfonso, The rooms of the 
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former palace all open into one another. The Saint chose the smallest for his 
own use, After his death it was so injured by people pulling off pieces of 
plaster . . . thatitwaslong unused. . . . The window of the Saint’s 
room opens into a loggia looking into a small quadrangle filled with lemon 
trees. . . . Leaving the Saint’s bedroom by an opposite door one enters a 
small corridor, at the end of which is a window opening on a loggia from which 
is seen a really magnificent panorama of Monte aburno, which the holy Bishop 
spoke of as lying like a weight on his shoulders. 

“ From the main street a lane leads into a small square or court where stands 
the monastery built by the Saint for the nuns of the Most Holy Redeemer, and 
their little church. . . . The little church is very poor and now even 
poverty-stricken ; it has nothing of interest except that it was almost rebuilt 
by St. Alfonso and that he often preached in it. We heard that the corpora- 
tion of St. Agatha were only waiting for the death of the sisters to appropriate 
the monastery to some municipal purpose; for ground is precious in this 
narrow town.” 


Page 40, note 2——This Francis Gaetani, or more properly Caetani, was an ancestor of the 
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Michael Angelo Caetani, Duke of Sermoneta, from whom the fathers bought 
their Roman house, the V7l/a ‘Caserta, in 1855—v. pp. 707, 717 sqq. 

43, line 1—Aajone stayed some time longer . . . then yrelded to his inclination 
and returned to community life. This comment on a letter of Mar, 23, 1763, is 
not quite fair to Majone. He stayed at least three years longer with the Saint, 
for from a letter of Alphonsus’ of Mar. 21, 1766, cited on p.177, we find the 
father still in the diocese of St. Agatha in the latter year. 

44, line 8*—he happened by mistake to take the drink after midnight. Tannoia 
(iii. 8) says that the wicked Alexis, ‘‘ being annoyed at sitting up late and 
wishing to wean him (the Saint) from it,” gave him a glass of water after mid- 

night on purpose. When the Saint found what he had done, like a true moralist, 
he sent for all the clocks in the house to try and get a probable opinion in 
favour of its not being midnight ; but it was no use, they were all against him. 

45, para. 2—at table after midnight. The editor gives this story as it is told, but 
he is unable to understand how in an Italian household, where there was no 
breakfast, and dinner would have been at midday or earlier, supper could have 
been going on at midnight. Nor are these monastic hours. In the Saint’s Con- 
gregation seven hours’ sleep was the rule, the community in all probability rose 
at 4a.m. and the last signal, or ‘lights out,’ would have been at 9 p.m. Even 
granted that the story refers to summer, as from Tannoia it appears to do, 
when with a long afternoon sves¢a the night sleep would perhaps be curtailed, 
and supposing that the Bishop’s household after their day’s work stayed talk- 
ing at supper for an hour or more, so that they sat down to table at 11.0, the 
story is difficult enough. 

68, line 1—Genovesz. Antony Genovesi, a priest of brilliant ability, whose teaching 
unfortunately was not freefrom error. He was born near Salerno, 1712, and 
died, Sept. 29, 1769. 

70, para. 2, line 7—Carraciolo lege Caracciolo. 123, para. 2, line 3, zd. 

78, note.—The reference to p. 69 should be to p. 70, and Mgr. Danza died Oct. 12, 
1761, not in 1762. 

85, para. 3, line 1—after spending two months at Azrola. This seems too long. 
Page 83, para. 3, says the Saint went there when ‘ June was almost over,’ and 
after leaving Airola and going to St. Agatha, we find him in Nocera on Aug. 1 
(p. 86, line 11*). 

109.—The Saint’s policy in keeping his diocese free from gross scandals is that of 
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the proctorial jurisdiction which has such good results in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to-day, a jurisdiction which is itself a relic of Catholic times. St. 
Alphonsus’ opinion in this matter was that of a great lawyer in our own day— 
see the opening words of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge in his judgement in the 
Cambridge Spinning House case, 61 L.J., Q. B. 240. 


Page 112, line 9—Promoter of the faith lege Promotor. 


” 


115, note.—As the writer promises not to make any more recommendations—should be 
“As the Prince in his answer promises,” since the letter to which the note 
refers was written by St. Alphonsus. 

116, line 13—evlisted in the Guards. The Saint had not a very high idea of the 
Neapolitan army in his day, as we see by his advice as to his nephews’ pro: 
fession, p. 454. 

125, line 2 *—mass in six minutes. 'Tannoia says this, but it is quite incredible 
unless the impious scoundrel left out large portions of the sacred action bodily. 

130, line 13—/adourious—lege laborious. It is quite bad enough for the American 
readers of this work to read about /aour without having to put up with 
labourious. 

135, line 7.—An obligation zz solidum is a species of unlimited liability, each being 
bound not only to a share of the burden, but to the whole burden should others 
make default. 

149, last line—Dzctionary.'—This Dictionary to the power of one should be written 
Dictionary simply. The ' is éombinans in vacuo, for the note marked ! refers to 
higher up the page. 

151, last line.—The first letter of this line is a. 

152, ll. 1, 3, 6.—Regle lege Régle 

158, last para.—Bvother Antony Lauri. One day a passing stranger struck him a 
blow. This was in 1743 during the troubles at Nocera (v. vol. i., 250), when 
he was 20 years old. 

161, para. 3.—It should have been stated in the text that the death of Philip © 
Minervino took place in 1766, since the chapter is headed 1764; nor should the 
next paragraph begin “On August 5 of the same year 1764.” 

175, para. 2. line 4—e brought his three boys to see the Saint, This is out of chrono- 
logical order, for the rest of the events of the Chapter refer to 1765, and Don 
Hercules’ third son, Alfonso, was not born till 1767, v. p. 225. 

177, line 7*—Sznce I have taken milk (1765). The Saint was at this time undergoing 
a so-called milk-cure. 

186, para. 2, line 12—Mary Raphael . . . had spent nearly fifty years in the 
convent of Scala. She had gone there on its foundation by Falcoia and Filangieri 
in 1819, forty-seven years before. | 

188, line 2—?¢he last surviving nuns of the Most Holy Redeemer, lege ‘its,’ as the 
Order is not extinct. : 

207, line 1—Louis XVI. (1774-1792) should be (-1793), since he died on the scaf- 
fold on January 21, 1793. 

208, line 7—Pope Benedict XIII.’s family name, Orsizz, should have been given 
here. 

213, line 7*—Tanucc?, who never lost his influence over his old master. He did in 
Oct. 1776, when Queen Caroline prevailed on her father-in-law to get the 
minister dismissed—v. p. 400. 

215, para. 2—The Saint's grief at the persecution of the Spanish Jesurts—v. a letter 
to Villani, April 21, 1767. 

216, line 11— Mattei lege Maffei. 

222, line 2—The Saint arrived in Naples on his last visit July 16, 1767, and left 
Sept. 19 (p. 229, line 4). 
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Page 225, line 4—Whzele baptistng a child of Don Hercules. This is too general a way 


of mentioning one who plays a small but distinct part in this history. Don 
Hercules had only four children by his second marriage (he had none by his_ 
former one); first Teresa, then two twins, one of whom died in childhood (zv. 
p- 175), while the other, Joseph, lived to be present at his uncle’s canonisation 
in 1839; lastly came one born during the Saint’s visit to Naples in 1767. It 
was this last which Alphonsus baptised, and the child was called Alfonsino 
after him. We find Alfonsino in 1780 (aez. 12) at the College of Nobles with his 
elder brother (aez¢. 14), when the two receive the letter from the Saint given on 
pp- 456-8; but the younger brother died in boyhood before St. Alphonsus himself. 
227, line 1—Put a full stop at the end of this line. 
229, line 4—The Saint left Naples for ever on Sept, 19, 1767, as stated above. 
» line 9—the Reclor of Caposele—Gaspar Cajone. 

234, line 2*—four Kines.. There were only three, the Kings of France, Spain, and 
Naples ; the fourth opponent of the Holy See being the Duke of Parma. 

239. para. I, line 8*—on the rock of St. Helena he asked pardon of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. The editor is unable to verify this incident of the last phase. 

242, line 2*—in hzs instruction, lege: in composing his instruction, 

255, note I—f. 229, c. £, should be p. 229, line I. 

257, para. 3, line 8—Sapio.. This is Tannoia’s spelling of the Father Savio men- 
tioned, n. 195. 

» para. 4, line 6-—Postulator of the cause, lege: Advocate. 

264, para. 3, line 1—Lzght years before a communtty of Redemptorists had been estab- 
lished at Girgenti, lege: seven. They entered Girgenti in Dec. 1761, and the 
present page refers to 1768. 

265, line 5*—Zannucct lege Tanucci. 

271, para. 2, line 3—hzs future successor—tautology, omit future. 

272, para. 3, line 1—/¢ agears, two p’s are more usual. 

286, para 3, line 5—/2z Operaid lege Operariz. 

» line 7—FPallavicino, lege: Pallavicino.* 

291, last line of note—By an unfortunate slip Benedict XIII., who died in 1730, 
is said to have censured Cardinal Sersale in 1767. ~ The Pope should be 
Clement X IIT. (1758-69). 

296, para. 1, line 5*-—Mar. 14 lege May 14; note, line 2*—Cuggiane lege Cuggiani. 

301, para. 2, line 2*—Caputz lege Caputo. 

307, para. 3—The author assigns the incident of the Saint’s saving of the lives of 
these three soldiers to the year 1772. Tannoia relates the story without date 
(iii. 67), but Father Dilgskron (ii. 235) puts it in 1769 or 1770, because Tanucci 
seems to refer to the case in a letter to Charles III. of Spain of April 27, 1770. 
Soon after this the death penalty for desertion was abolished in the Neapolitan 
army. See Peter Ulloa, Life of Tanucci, ii, 6. 

310—The first para. should end with ”; similarly 306, para. 3, should begin with “. 

311, para. 2—There is no server to the Saint’s mass in this story. Perhaps he 
remained modestly in the background. 

313, para. 1—death of the Judge, John Puoti. We have a letter of the Saint’s to 
him of Dec. 1764, congratulating him on his marriage. 

319, para. 2, line 3*—zhere was reasons to fear, lege: reason. 

323, line 2*—Déo Mio lege mio. Page 325, line 3*—Dec. 8 lege 18. 

324, note 1—Zhough inclined to overstrictness in morals, he was a good theologian 
and holy religious. This is not a very happy phrase, since to the ordinary 
reader it might imply that a little laxity in morals was a help to being ‘a good 
theologian and holy religious.’ ‘ Morals’ in the colloquialism of the schools 
means Moral Theology, and the latter term should have been used. 
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Page 331, last line—wzthout one saying a word of good-bye lege without saying one 


word. 

335, para. 2, line 1—-The feast of Our Lady of Good Counsel is April 26 not April 25. 

338, para. 3, end—Jfzn time God. . . wishes us in Rome we will obey. This is 
an inexact rendering of the original which is not ‘If in time,’ but ‘When in 
the time to come’ (Lorsgue Dieu, dans le temps & venir). It is unjust to the 
author, because it makes the next sentence, ‘‘These were prophetic words,” 
slightly ridiculous. It does not need a prophet to say: ‘If God calls me I will 
obey.’ Tosay: ‘If God calls me I will not obey,’ which is the only alternative, 
would be impiety. 

341, para. 4, line 2—Zhe holy bishop . . . now sent a circular, lege: had in the pre- 
vious year, since the preceding paragraphs refer to the year 1775, while the 
circular was written on July 29, £774. 

355, para. 2, line 1—Promoter of the Faith lege Promotor ; line 8, zd. 

» line 4*—while present at Nocera, he heard confessions at Ciorant. The editor 
has searched Tannoia and Villecourt in vain for this incident, a task not made 
any easier by their want of any proper index, or in the case of Tannoia of any 
index at all. Tannoia seems not only not to mention the fact, but to be in ignor- 
ance of it; for in ii. 51 he gives a list of wonders which attested the Saint’s 
ministry, and among them mentions the multiplied presence of Naples and 
Amalfi, but says nothing of that of Ciorani. 

357, line 4*—Cardinal Joseph Mary Castellc. He was Prefect of Propaganda 
from 1763 to 1780, as is said above. . 
363, para. 5—Notice how the poor Saint tries to make himself out a perfect fire- 

eater to satisfy the stern Villani. 

378, para. 2, line 4*—her doctors lege the doctors. 

386, para. 2—Father Falcone. This interview between the Saint and the novice 
took place in the early summer of 1778, since Falcone was:professed on June 21 
of that year. 

388, para, 2—The visit of the Duchess of Bovino. This incident is related out of 
its place in a chapter headed 1775-6 (in the original 1775), for it happened in 
1782. See p. 461. In consequence 

389, line 3—e7g/t¢ years later should be two years. The fact that this visit of the 
Duchess of Bovino and of Teresa de’ Liguori took place only two years before 
the horses were sold in 1784 makes it seem altogether unlikely that new horses 
were really bought in 1782. Even if horse-dealing gave as many cases to 
Neapolitan law as it has to English, we can hardly suppose that a new pair 
bought expressly for an invalid as an improvement on the old were so bad as 
to sell two years later for 24s., even if the details which the Saint inserted in 
their warranty in 1784 were not precisely the characteristics which Tannoia 
(iii. 44) gives of the famous pair of Arienzo. 

402, para. 2, line 10°—judzizal lege judicial. 

411 should be headed SECOND PART to correspond with p. 409. . 

423, para. 2, line 1*—de Paula, Rector of St. Angelo. He was appointed 
June 20, 1767. ' 

427, note—Arnauld or Araldi as the correspondence calls him. This is a mistake. 
The Araldi were a family of Veroli quite distinct from Louis Arnauld of Scifelli. 

428, para. 3, line 1—A/phonsus answered on Oct. 27, t.e. 1776. 

» note, line 2*—congregation lege Congregation. ; ; 

429, para. 4, line 3—/e himself tn 1752 had ANGE to make a foundation in Rome 
lege: in 1751, v. vol. i, p. 419. 

441, line 6—states of the Church lege States. 

446, para. 2, line 1—Besancon lege Besangon. 
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Page 448, line 1* not even the most observant saw any signs of the cataclysm (the French 

» 449, line I Revolution). From this general statement we must except Arthur 
Young and Lord Chesterfield. 

» 453, para. 3, line 2—(1770).. Hercules lived ten years longer, but during their course 
he was subjected to a terrible trial. The chronology of this sentence is not quite 
accurate, for we know from a letter of the Saint that Donna Marianna was out 
of her mind by April 5, 1768. 

» 456—Written 454 by mistake. 

» 462, para. 4, ll. 5, 6.—/Joseph .. . . has not left any descendants. This statement 
which is certainly correct raises a difficulty about p. 691, line 2*, where it is 
said: “By the banner of St. Alphonsus walked one of the Saint’s nephews, 
Joseph, son of his brother Hercules, and several of his great-nephews.” In 
1839 Joseph de’ Liguori was 74 years of age, and his sons if: he had any must 
have been approaching middle life. Unless they were all:priests it seems 
unlikely that none of them were married and had children, or that if so all 
their children died without issue. Father Dilgskron simply says of Don 

_ Joseph’s marriage (ii 396), Die Lhe war nicht gliicklich. 

» 469, line 1—Don Angelis. Angelis can Rar be his Christian name, in which case 
this rather suggests “Sir Gladstone.” 

» 472, para. 3.—TZhe eruption of Vesuvius of August 1779. It began on the 8th, and 
finished on the 11th of August. The mountain had been detonating for four 
months previously. In May a torrent of lava fifty feet broad had flowed down, 
and there was another flow on the 29th of July. On Aug. 3 the flank of the 
great crater opened on the north side. On the 5th stones were thrown to a 
height of 2,000 feet, and a stream ran four miles towards Portici. There were 
immense showers of ashes mixed with vitreous matter, and the heat was felt as 
far as Lauro and Sarno. 

On the 8th of August at 9 p.m. an explosion occurred which shook Portici, 
Torre del Greco, and Torre dell’Annunziata. Sir William Hamilton, the 
British Minister, who had been in Naples since 1764, thus describes the scene :. 

“In an instant a fountain of liquid transparent fire began to rise. 

The height of this stupendous column of fire could not be less than ee 
times that of Vesuvius itself. Stones of a hundred pounds’ weight fell in 
Ottaiano, and four feet of ashes in the streets. After the fall of this column the 
black cloud increased, and advanced towards Naples so highly charged with 
electricity that it was feared the lightning darting from it would destroy the 
city. The ashes of this eruption fell at Benevento, Foggia, and Manfredonia, 
a distance of 100 miles.” 

The foregoing, together with the descriptions of Ciorani and St. Agatha given 
in these appendices, is taken from the notes made by the late Father Bridgett, 
C.SS.R., for the life of St. Alphonsus which he did not live to begin. 

Page 474.—Here commences the episode of the Aegolamento, the study of which has 
perhaps cost the editor as much labour as all the rest of the work. Those who 
are already familiar with the life of St. Alphonsus as told in Tannoia or in 
Cardinal Villecourt (who is only Tannoia put into good French), will find a 
story here in many respects very different from the traditional one, yet founded 
in every detail on documentary evidence in the archives of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and Regulars, and of the Redemptorist Congregation, and on 
the published letters of the Saint. 

» 474, para. 2, line 5—The preaching of the Crusade too had won the sympathies of the 
Court, and therefore (p. 475) an attempt was to be made to obtain approbation. 
Thisisananachronism. The negotiations with the Court were begun in August 
1779, and the Crusade was preached in November (v. p. 467). 
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Page 484, para. 2, line 8—TZhe Saint on Mar. 13 (1780) deprived him (Mazjone) of his office 


of Procurator. .. and appointed Father Corrado in his place. This means 
Proctor for this special business, for Tannoia was Procurator General of the Con- 
gregation (p. 492), Majone being Consultor General, which was a separate oftice. 

486, para. 4—The date of this letter to Father Ficocelli, wiih should have been 
given on the page is April 16, 1780. 

491, para. 2, line 16—¢he house of our lord the Pope lege: houses, z.¢., St. Angelo, 
Beneventum, Scifelli, and Frosinone. 

496, para. 3, line 6—AZoerover lege : Moreover. 

500, para. 3, line 2—the Rectors of St. Angelo, Beneventum, ee Scifelli, Fathers 
Cajone, Picone, and Landi, should be Picone, Cajone, as the former was Rector 
of St. Angelo and the latter of Beneventum. 

» para. 4, line 4—Fontzficial lege : Pontifical. 

523, para. 4, line 6 —Monsignor Testa. It is rather startling to find the author of 
all the evil consulted on a memorial to the Pope. If he was at last: remember- 
ing that he was an Archbishop and had some duties towards the Church, it is 
a pity he did not remember it before. He died the next year 1782, v. p. 628. 

539, line 3*—-There is an extraordinary omission on this page—for which the 
editor is alone to blame—to give the date of this judgement of the Holy See, a 
judgement which made absolute the provisional separation of the previous 
September, and cut off the Saint for the rest of his life from his own Congrega- 
tion. The date was Aug. 24, 1781. Line 11*—swdtletes lege: subtleties. 

545, line 11*—Czoranists. The fathers were probably given this name because of 
the action brought against the Congregation by Baron Sarnelli for the vine- 
yard attached to their house in Ciorani, which lasted so many years and became 
a cause célébre. 

547, para. 7, line 1—Nov. 23. This letter is dated 1781 in the Roman edition of 
the Saint’s letters. It is difficult to see however how that date can be correct, 
since the Saint speaks in the letter of foundations made in Dec. 1781, April 
1782, and March 1783. It may be however that the letter refers not to the 
actual foundations, but to the negotiations for setting them up. 

552, note, 1 2*—zhe opening words seems to be eccellentissimo lege: the opening word. 

560, n. 2—Father Landi seemed lege: seems. 

566, para 2, line 1—The implication that Leggio received a slight is rather mis- 
leading. He was elected Consultor-General, a higher office than that of 
Procurator and incompatible with it. 

589, line 2—Alphonsus asked him whether the theatres were much frequented. 
St. Alphonsus, like Cardinal Manning, had a great dislike of theatres—c/. 
p: 303, para. 2. On more than one point a vein of what in England would be 
called almost Puritan feeling ran in the great moralist, whom some ignorant 
men have called relaxed. 

593, para. 2, line 3—S¢. Hzlary lege Hilarion (291-371 A.D.) 

600, note, line 7—Parthenopeau lege Parthenopaean. 

605, note (Mansione). Superior General of the Order from 1817-1824 lege: to 
Dec. 23, 1823; 693, note, line 1—7zd, Page 616, note —Zcc/es. 44 1-15 lege Keclus. 

620, line 4*— While the obsequies of Alphonsus were being celebrated at Ciorant 
lege : While a requiem mass was being sung for Alphonsus at Ciorani. 

629, para. 2, line 7—Mazzini died in 1792, not 1702, which was two years before 
he was born. 

630, last line—March 25 ; other authorities say the 29th. 

631, line 5*—-However mistaken idealism may be as a system of philosophy, this 
collocation of Kant.and Voltaire is perhaps hardly fair. Kant, brought up a 
Protestant at any rate desired to build up, Voltaire, an apostate Catholic, 
only to destroy. 
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Page 645, para. I, line 3*—Zhe petition was granted to Father Cajone and two of his com- 
panions who were thus enabled to continue to live in community and to exercise their 
ministry in the church. As Father Cajone was 84 in this year 1806 (he was born 
Aug. 4, 1722), it is unlikely that he personally did much active work in the 
church. He died three years later on Oct. 30, 1809. 

649, para. 3.—Could it be that Arnauld, the founder of the house of Scifelli, having 
been a Frenchman had anything to do with the house being spared during the 
French occupation of the Papal States from 1809 to 1814? 

» 656, note—Father de Surmont lege Desurmont. 

661, para. 2.— The fassage of Mt. Grimsel, November 28—Dec. 1. The year should 
have been given on this page, wz. 1807. 

» 677, line 7—-Starck lege: Stark. 695, para. 2, line 3, dd. 

», 682, para. 2, line 7—afeared lege: appeared. 

685, para. 2.—Zhe petitions for Alphonsus canontsation continually increased in 
number, among them being requests from Charles Emmanuel of Sardinia and 
Ferdinand of Naples. The very earliest time to which this could refer is the 
end of 1815, since the Saint’s beatification described sixteen pages back was on 
Sept. 15, 1815. But Charles Emmanuel of Sardinia died in 1802. 

» 691, last line—several of his great-nephews, v. note to p. 462, para. 4. 

693, note, line 1—/ather Mansione, 1817-1824. As said above (note to p. 605), he 
died Dec. 23, 1823. 

5, 699, line 6.—Father Coffin did not take his degree at the age of eleven. The year 

of his birth was 1819, not 1829. 

» 707, note, line 1.—He was made a member of the commission of 1853. The last 
person mentioned in the sentence to which this note is Sppended is Pius IX , 
but the words refer to Father Smetana. 

» 710, para. 1.—TZhe destruction of the kingdom of Naples the end of Regalism. The 
course of this history may show how far Mr. Alison Phillips is accurate in his 
Modern Europe (Rivingtons) p. 380, in speaking of “the Bourbon monarchy of 
the South with . . . its traditional subservience to Rome.” 

Francis II., the last king of Naples, came to the throne on May 22, 1859. In 
Feb. 1861, after a gallant defence of three months, he was forced to surrender 
Gaéta, his last stronghold, to Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, who without 
any provocation attacked him and despoiled him of his kingdom in time of 
peace. Whatever the faults of his predecessors Francis was a good king, and 
the conduct of Lord John Russell which made the attack on him possible is one 
of the most disgraceful episodes in English history. 

» 711, line 12—Miihlhausen lege Miilhausen ; line 13—Zguador lege Ecuador. 

» 714, para. 4, line 7—March 18, 1852 lege : March 28. 

» 716, para. 3, line 1—the Quarant’ Ore just before Lent should be ‘in the Octave of 
Corpus Christi.’ 

» 726, para. 3, line 5—<Agrz lege Angri. 

» 727, para. 2, line 13—zz 1880 lege 1883. 

» 728, para. 3, line 5—four houses were soon established at Espino, Nava del Rey, 
Burgos, and Madrid, lege at Espino (diocese of Burgos), Nava del Rey, 
Granada, and Madrid. The mistake has somehow crept into the English 
edition, for the names are given correctly in the French. 


As is said at the end of the Notes and Corrections to vol i., the editor will be 
grateful to correspondents who will point out further mistakes, of which no doubt there 
are many. 
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The Seven Years’ War—1756-1763. Pope Clement XIII.—1758-1769. 


Francis I., Emperor—1745-1765. 


Charles Ill., King of Spain—1759-1788. Ferdinand I., King of Naples—1759-1825. 


Year 

1761 Aug. 
Hg Oe 

1762 Mar. 9. 
SAP LATOR 
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5f° wa pril"28. 
» Mays. 
ay pea 10. 


sof pune? 10. 
ih ene at. 
91 gene ze 


ae punefat, 

j, aejune 2s. 

” July 3-8. 

ed Ay ee 

ios ghulya8. 

5 eae eg. 

See: 
1763 Feb. Io. 

| SAprilxee) 

ip. ebay. 

ey weapusse: 

ee Ts 

») ap eee 


George Ill., King of England—1760-1820. 
Catherine II., Empress of Russia—1762-1796. 


Page 
The Famzly Compact between France, Spain, Naples,and Parma. . 206 
The fathers arrive in Gzrgentz.* 
The news reaches Pagani that Alphonsus is appointed Bishop 
of St. Agatha of the Goths 
He renounces the honour 


The Pope gives him a formal Sbettieride to ee : 5 4 
The news reaches Pagani. The Saint Mei but falls aneeatae 

ale 2, ; : 5-7: 
He receives Viaticum, but Scent recovers and sets out ioe Naples 

and Rome . ; ; ° . : ; 8 
He arrives in Rome re the first time—he dines with Card. Orsini . 12-13 
Journey to Loretto. . : . : , : 14 
Return to Rome—audiences with the Pope’. 16 
The Bishop of Scala, Mgr. Blaise Chiarelli, approves the ieastenee 

toristine Constitutions : : ; : : Meret by) 
Corpus Christi : A . : 18 
The Saint’s examination for the episcopate, eters ese Pope . 18-19 
The Saint consecrated Bishop in the Minerva bead 19 
He says mass at the shrine of St. Aloysius and leaves cea : 20 
Arrival in Naples—he dines with the King . : 4 - 24-22 
livsNocera;),) ; E , : : . 23-26 
The Saint’s entry into his dineews 7 : : : , 27 
Mission in the cathedral of St. Agatha : 30 


The Saint petitions the Pope for the beatification & St. Lauer of 
Port Maurice. 
Commencement of a general mission in the diocese. 5 : 54 
Peace of Paris, end of the Seven Years’ War. ° 
Consecration of the cathedral of St. eM by the Archbishop of 


Amalfi ; ; , 5 ‘ : ; : 70 
Beginning of the canonical visitation of the diocese . ; . 72 
Fifth Edition of the Moral Theology. 

Dangerous illness ‘at Airola . 3 : : “ ; 84 
The Saint sent for his health to Nocera 2 F ; Reais: 


1 In the Chronological Table of Vol. I. the foundation of Girgenti is set down as Sef#. 1761, which is the 
date given in the catalogue of the Congregation, de facto however it began with the arrival of the fathers in 


December. 


Sept. (end) 
Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. ¥. 
Eeb;.19. 
Feb. 
April. 
Aug. II. 
Sepbans: 
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Page 
He returns to his diocese. ’ : : : : 87 
Outbreak of the famine : : ’ : : : 88 
The Confessor of Country People : - F : aes Ey; 
The famine at its height. Sale of the Saint’s mules and carriage . Q2 
Death of Vincent Buonopane F : ESO 
Riot in St. Agatha—the Bishop saves the Sy ndic’s life : ‘ 94 
A few days later he saves the life of the Syndic of Arienzo also. . 95-96 
The famine comes to an end. ; ‘ : 96 
Death of Father Margotta in Naples of faite ere : notrtO2 


General Chapter in Pagani, attended for a few days bythe Saint 162-167 


Sept.15(c.) The Saint returns to his diocese—the Chapter ends on Oct. 15. 


Sept. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Jan. 9. 


Jan. 
June r. 


Aug. 27. 
Nov. 


June 29. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Ocha 
April 2. 
June. 
June 20. 
July 16. 


July 31. 
Aug. (?). 
Aug. 22, 


Sept. 19. 
Nov. 20. 


Jan. 16. 
Jan. 30. 
Feb. 
April 22. 
May 9. 
Junett, 12. 
June. 
July.26. 


Father Patuzzi’s(O.P.), pamphlet against the Saint’s equiprobabilism 146 
The Jesuits proscribed as an Order in France, but allowed to 


remain in the country as individuals. : : : 251,231 
The Saint seriously ill about Christmas time Keel BOS 
Clement XIII. defends the Society in the Bull dpustetcum ey eA. 
The Saint thanks him for this and receives a cordial reply on 

ETEMe pe Oa ve< ; ; : 212-203 
The Saint’s 4Zo0/0g7a against Gather ee : ; Amey y/ 
The Saint asks permission of the Pope to resign his see, but his 

resignation is refused, June 18 : : ; Se 
Circular on fervour and regular observance . : : ee Ay 
The Saint undergoes a ‘ milk-cure’ at Arienzo ’ : Set 


Joseph II., Emperor—1765-1790. 


Redemptoristine foundation in St. Agatha . : : 186-188 
The Saint falls dangerously ill and receives the last sacraments . 189 
The Saint by his doctors’ orders goes permanently to Arienzo me Be, 
Circular to his Congregation. 

The Jesuits (5,000) expelled from the Spanish dominions . hn gad 
The Truth of the Faith 5 : , 4 ; 195-203 


Circular to his Congregation. 
The Saint goes to Naples for the Sarnelli case—His last visit to the 
capital ‘ : : : toma 247 
He pontificates in the Gest and dines with the Jesuit Provincia}, 
P. de Matteis and the fathers on this their last founder’s feast . 227 
He baptises his nephew, Alfonsino, called after himself, at Mari- 
anella ; 225 
Death of Father ane in St. Agata Gutiile the Saini iS "still in” 
Naples). 
The Saint leaves Naples for ever. 


Expulsion of the Neapolitan Jesuits. Eruption of Vesuvius Si. SO 
Sixth Edition of the Moral Theology ‘ . 204 
Instruction on the Decalogue : ; ° : aN 244 
The Duke of Parma’s anti-clerical edict . . + | 235 
Clement XIII.’s Monttortum in reply : 4 . oiirwtes 
The Jesuits expelled from Parma , . . See eee, 
The Jesuits expelled from Malta. 2b, 
5,000 Jesuits hitherto tolerated as VRE eepelied ony Francs 7b. 
The Bourbon courts seize Avignon, Ponte Corvo, and Beneventum 1b. 
The Saint’s answer to Febronius 3 : 232-239 


Beginning of the great illness of his life—he aannel say mass for 
more thana year . 4 : : . 246 5qq. 
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Page 

Aug. 15 c. The last sacraments administered : : 545 
Oct. The violence of the pains begins to abate, but the Saint i is a orpnte 

for life ; : oe 255 

35 He writes a little pool, The Cerevbonitds of the Mass : A arr 

Persecution of the fathers in Sicily . : ‘ 264 sqq. 

Nov. (to Aug. 1779.) Correspondence with Blasucci on entii proBabillism 266-276 

Feb. 2. Death of Clement XIII... ; : : : - 348 


Pope Clement XIV.—1769-1774. 
May 19. ___Election of Clement XIV. (Cardinal Laurence Ganganelli, O.M.). 348 


June. The Saint able at last to leave his bed. 
Aug. (or earlier). Opera dogmatica (History of the Council of Trent), dedi- 
cated to Clement XIV... : ; 285 sqq. 


Aug. 27. The Saint finds a way of saying mass again red more than a year 257 
In this month the Saint’s Sermons for Sundays are ready, but owing 
to the delay caused by the censor they do not appear till the 


summer of 1771. : : : : ‘ i U2OS 
Dec 7. Death of Father Apice : : . : : oy. ead 
Mar. (not 1772, as in text, p. 307.) The Saint saves three soldiers from 

death : = tL 933072308. 
Mar. 23. The Saint gives his brother his own here of a feesey of 12,000 

ducats : y ‘ ; ; : ape ho 
Sept. 30. Circular to the Gsiereeakon b ‘ > : Rae fy 


Feb. 26. Circular to the Congregation. 


First Partition of Poland—1772. 
The Saint asks Clement XIV. if he should sae and is told he 


should not . 5 : 261-262 
April 12. Blasucci is able to tell the Saint that the Fronuies are at an end in 

Sicily : : 3 a.) 283 
June. Triumph of the Church (Histon of heresies) ° : 289-295 
Mar. (?) Reflections on the Passion . 3 : : ») 309 
April 26. Foundation at Scifelli ‘ . : : : Pn CES 
June 27. Circular to the Congregation ; : 3 nk. 3TO 
July. The fathers leave Sicily (returning Mar. 1775) A ke, Sa 28 


The Brief Dominus ac Redemptor—July 21, 1773 


July. The Saint’s grief at the suppression of the Society . “ fh 350 
; Seventh Edition of the Moral Theology. 
The Pope falls into complete melancholy and does no business. 352 
May. Death of Louis XV. 


Louis XVI.—1774-1793. 


July 29. Circular of the Saint to his Congregation . : : 341-346 

Sept. Translation of the Psalms. : . 298-299 

The Saint defends his teaching against Galion Magli : ie: (79.) 

Sept. 21-22. Death of the Pope. The Saint present in spirit . : 353-357 

Oct. 5. Beginning of the conclave—it ends Feb. 13, 1775 . : 361-362 

99 Ae The Saint’s letter on the state of the Church ‘ 358-360 
Nov. The Saint closes his episcopate as he had begun it, by a “geriéial 

mission \ : ON ST “ . i” 366 

Feb, 9. Victories of the Mar ne : ; : . : « 362 


, 
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Page 
Feb. 13. | Election of Pius VI. (Cardinal John Angelo Braschi) ; wm oe 
April. Battle of Lexington . ° ° . . ° a raoy, 
War of American Independence—1775-1783. 
April. The Saint formally resigns his see. ; = ‘ < © 364 
May 9. The Pope accepts the resignation ., ‘ ° . - 369 
Tune. Tanucci appoints di Leon to report on the Sarnelli case. 328 
June 22. Death of Brother Antony Maria Oliva in the odour of sanctity at 
Scifelli : : . A ; ~ 346 
», 24. Death of Cardinal Scyeeis . ; : . : e308 
July 27. The Saint leaves his diocese , : ; : F - 398 
‘5 He cures a blind man at Nola : ° : ; » 379 
The home coming . 380 
Oct. The Plan of Divine Probuials (Condotta), ddateatea to Pins Vit 385 -390 
The Pope’s kind answer : : A . : 390 
Nov. 4. Circular to the Congregation. 
Jan. 23. | Tanucci transfers the Sarnelli case to the Court of Abuses . are LO 
, 29. Mer. Filingeri, Archbishop of Palermo, appointed to Naples =e] 309 
Feb.(?) |The Saint summons Blasucci from Sicily to help him in the Sarnelli 
case A 5 : : ‘ : c - 398 
June 20. Foundation of Frosinone : : : : - 408 
Declaration of American Independence—July 4, 1776. 
Aug. Dissertations on eternal life - : ; ‘ 391-395 
Oct. 24. | Blasucci made Visitor in the Papal States . ; : cok Aly 
» 26. Fall of Tanucct & . » 400 
The Marquis della Sambuca vere ices (till 1786) : “ag 1400 
Nov. Circular on the giving of missions. : : : 424-426 
Jan. 2. Decree in Naples limiting ordinations ; : : ei 4Ol 
Feb. 13. Appearance of di Leon’s report . : 402 sqq. 
He recommends the suppression of the Saint s Beer sorta 
Mar. 7. The Marquis della Sambuca gets the case retransferred to the 
Santa Chiara : “ : : ; - 406 
% The Saint’s reply to di raen : ; 406-412 
June. The Fidelity of Vassals—last literary Hae of the Saint’ S. 443-445 
June 5. Foundation in Beneventum (deserted Jesuit College, restored to the 
Society, 1814) : : : : : ; 435-437 
July. Blasucci returns to Sicily... ; . . 435-437 
De Paula made visitor in the Papal cies . ° - “10 F439 
Oct. Disaster of Saratoga. France declares war on England e487) 
Mar. The Saint writes to Pere Nonnotte—beginning of their friendship . 446 
May. He writes to Voltaire : : : : : 449-450 
May 30. Death of Voltaire. : 5 : : é 5) 450 
July 2. Death of Rousseau . E 2 eras 
Oct. Circular to the houses of Scifelli and ereree . - 441 
- Death of Maffei ruined oe his eee The Saint eins up his 
children : é : 467-469 
Feb. 19. The Saint has to write a severe ate: tode Paula . ; 441-442 
May. The Saint takes part in a penitential procession to pray for rain 471-472 
June. Spain declares war on England a FOr 


Aug. 8-11, Great eruption of Vesuvius, The Saint’s sign of the Crees ott ane 


752 
Year 


1779 


Aue,” 220. 


May I9. 


13, 30. 


1780, Aug. 19. 


” 


a) 


” 


1781, 


a” 
+2 


”» 


Aug. (?) 
Sept. 2, 
Sept. 22. 


Sept 24. 
Oct. 


a) 


Cota 7s 


Oct. 18. 
Feb. 18. 


Feb. 24. 
Mar. 24. 
April 13. 


tiously : 478 
Eighth Edition of the Mor by Piette last to which the Saint 

set his hand é 469- 470 
The King asks the Saint’s Cogprecatmet: to hey the Crusade 

against the pirates of Algiers : j ‘ : “AGG 
Sudden death of di Leon - ‘ ‘ : 3 4 dF: 
Circular on the Crusade , é P : : 466-467 
De Paula’s letter to Rome . : ; ; : aos 
The altered Rule arrives in Pagani . : ts F sh) 9486 
Majone’s proctorship transferred to Corrado : : Ae 
The Saint’s letter to his nephews. : 456" 458 
The Armed Neutrality, 1780. Ln Sd at war eh the world, — 

The Saint’s letter to Leggio in Frosinone » ‘ ; a. ac 
Leggio sendsit to Rome : ‘ : . “edn 
Tannoia’s letter to Rome. 5 : : “ ea 

May-June 26. Zhe Assembly of Pagani. Deposition of all the Consultors 493-498 
Bartholomew Corrado made Vicar-General in Villani’s place «407 
The Regolamento accepted ‘under reserve’ 496 
The Pope orders the Archbishop of Hon erce nan and Bichon ai 

Veroli not to allow any change in the Rule : 499 
De Paula’s unbecoming letter to the Congregation of Bishops ne 

Regulars. . ° : - . 500 
Blasucci’s letter to a Panta which ae him moderate his 

tone : : . . : . 500-502 
The Saint’s letter to beats é z Mer Nes oS 0 
The students go over to the Papal States. 6 - nih ed ta 
The Internuncio holds an enquiry in Naples 2 : nA ROG 
Death of Don Hercules 5 : fe SAS 
The Provisional Decree separating the Neapolitan Romer ee the 

Institute ; Francis de Paula made President : : » 509 
Tannoia and Salvator Gallo arrive in Rome two days too late ic) Ole 
The news is broken to the Saint—his temptation to despair =e 
Negotiations for reunion : : diy 513 sqq. 
The Internuncio’s report sent to eet ae a favourable to the 

Neapolitans ; 4 : : : : ot 52a 
First Conference of Beneventum ; ‘ : piD ete 
The Saint appoints a Proctor in Rome—Nicholas Matthias Rossi, 

a Roman advocate . . . : . a Sao 
The King allows oaths of poverty ate perseverance ro _ 526 
The Saint begs Leggio not to oppose reunion d A “i Haag 
Second Conference of Beneventum . : i 2 gee 
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Royal decree approving the external government of the Saint’s 
Congregation : ; 464-465 
The Saint hopes from that ¢ to get the Vibe Rule approved, and 
resolves to make the attempt, which leads to the Regolamento 474-475 


The Regolamento— 1779-1790. 


Majone begins negotiations with the Grand Almoner—the Con- 
sultors take an oath of secrecy. - : ; lay 9.5 

Reports of changes in the Rule—excitement in the Congregation 476-477 

Majone obtains the Saint’s approval of his new Rule surrepti- 


* Printed in text 454 by mistake, 


April. 
June 10. 
June 21. 


June. 


Aug. 24. 
Deéee'15. 
April 12. 


a” 


Sept. 


IMannm225 


April 4. 


April to. 


July 4. 


Aug. 4. 


Aug. 30. 
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Mer. Pergami, Bishop of Gaéta’s interview with the Pope —_ 535-536 
Corrado and de Leo arrive in Rome ‘ ou, Sad 
The Saint publicly accepts the Regolamento, Bey takes the 
Royal oaths with the intention thereby of renewing his vows 
made according to the original Rule of Benedict XIV. ey: 
Last external labour of the Saint’s—conference at the Convent 
della Purita, a little later his last conference to his fathers . 549 
Ln decretts per sanctissemuim. The separation made final 539-540 
Francis de Paula makes a foundation at Spello, near Foligno 559 
De Paula’s foundation in Gubbio . . oom GSO 
Rodney’s victory at Dominica (also called Battle Gf Acta) 207 
Elliot’s defence of Gibraltar , : : : rg ey 
Foundation of S. Gzulzano, Rome . : : ett) 
The Pope restores the mission faculties to the Nesnoliarts ik 598 
Judgement in the Sarnelli case given at last—after twenty 
years—in the fathers’ favour. : : an, BA 
Francis de Paula recognised as Superior General for life by 
the: Pope’ . : : : . a ur 564 
A (quasi) General Chapter in Ciorani SERS Father Villani as 
coadjutor to Alphonsus with right of succession : “abit cits: 
The Saint’s last circular to his fathers, after which he retires 
from all active government . : 5 : PER lotr, 


Treaty of Versailles. Recognition of American Independence—Sept. 1783. 


1784 


1787 


Sept. 19. 


Oct. 
Dec. 17. 


The Saint's last drive ‘ : ; be Cy a) 
Blessed Clement Hofbauer enters che noviciate at tS. Giuliano’ 561-562 
Last letter of the Saint’s recorded in this life—to his niece 


Teresa, a Benedictine nun A 3 : Bed s7 40) 
The Pope recognises S. Giuliano as the General- House of the 
Redemptorist Congregation : ’ : 717-718 | 


The Saint’s Interior Purgatory—1784-1786. 
Profession of Clement Hofbauer and Thaddaeus Hiibl — Mar.25, 


they are ordained priests : 3 : 630-631 
After six months in Frosinone they cross the Nine and make a 

foundation in Warsaw. 631 
General Chapter in Sctfelli, de Pale re- eiebted Super ior Genetal, 

but not by a two-thirds majority—new Constitutions 565-566 
Blasucci refuses to promulgate the Regolamento in Sicily Jin O27 
The Saint’s last mass ‘ : ; : » 580 
Ninth Edition of the Moral T. heey : ; 7, 470 
Death of Father de Meo in the church at Nibint , : 601 
The Marquis Dominic Caracciolo succeeds della Sambuca as 

Prime Minister. Ae ; , ; : fe  3805 


The Pope attempts a Concordat with Naples—1786-1788. 


Sept.°27. 


Oct. 8. 


Nov. i0. 


Dec. 
Jan. 


VOL. II. 


Attempts at the reunion of the Saint's Congregation through 


the Papal envoy, Mgr. Caleppi ; : 567-572 
The Saint’s goth birthday—Rejoicings in pigeai ‘ Juas (OOD 
Death of P.Caputo, O.P.,former director of theSaint’s seminary 603 
Death of Father Garzilli. 4 : , P1005 
Death of the Saint's doctor, Francis Tortora. ; #* (603 


Third Conference of Beneventum—the attempts at reunion fail 570-571 


+ 


1795 


1796 
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July Father Blasucci in Sicily makes a second foundation at Sczacca 
(a deserted Jesuit college) : : , : O27 
» 16. The Saint announces his own death Z : ; ~h 1664 
» 18 Beginning of the last illness 3 ’ é ; . 20. 
» 3t. The Saints vision of Our Lady . en OIG 
Aug. I. His happy death at the ringing of the hid: day Aaeaton i OL 
» 2. His funeral—cure of a dying child : ; : 613-615 
Charles IV., King of Spain—1788-1808. 
April 5. Beginning of the diocesan process of Nocera, Mar. 1789 ay ORs 
Sept. A 43 55 of St. Agatha, Sept. 1789. tb. 
John Acton, Prime Minister of Naples—17838. 
Sept 4, The religious of the Two Sicilies forbidden to communicate 
with superiors outside the kingdom, but ordered to keep 
the rule of their profession é : ; ; 627 
May I. Meetiny of the States General at Versailles . : : ith: S70 
Leopold, Emperor—1790-1792. 
April 17. The King abolishes the Regolamento in Sicily . : 5h KO2s 
ets, And in Naples ; zh, 
Nov. The Civil Constitution of ie ee 270 By ee ie te ene a 
cesan bishops take the oath. 
April. Death of Mirabeau. 
June. Flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes. 
Francis ll., Emperor—1792-1804. Emperor of Austria—1804-1835. 
April 11. Death of Villani : é ; : : ; 628-629 


Massacres of Sept. 1792—-Dethronement of Louis XVI.—Sept. 21. 
Dec. 3. Deathof Mazzini . P a ae . : Oe 
Jan, 21. \)4.vecdtion of Louse. 


The French Republic declares war on England—Feb. 1, 1793. 


Mar. 1. Chapter at Pagani—Reunion of the Redemptorist Congregation 629 


i Francis de Paula resigns, and Blasucci is elected Superior-General 20. 
Blessed Clement Hofbauer is made Vicar-General north of the 
Alps : ‘ : ; ‘ i Oge 


Blessed Clement receives his first Polish novice Sjianas Podaer ski - 632 
Oct. 16. Lxecution of Marie Antoinette. 


The Reign of Terror—1793-1794. 
July 28.  Lxecution of Robespierre. 
Aug. 13.. The King of Naples petitions for Alphonsus’ canonisation . 62 
Nov. 4. Suwarow’s massacre of Praga, Warsaw ‘ } 632-633 


End of Polish Independence—1795. 


Oct. 27. Establishment of the Directory in Krance. General Bonaparte 
receives the Paris mob with grapeshot. 


Paul, Emperor of Russia—1796-1801. 


April 29. The Pope orders perpetual silence in the Saint’s cause on the 
subject of the Regolamento : , : , «>! 626 


———E———— | 


Year 
1796 


1800 


1802 


May 4. 


July 20. 
Aug. 2. 


Feb. 9. 


Mar. 23. 


April 2. 
July 15. 


Dec. 
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Introduction of the Cause. 


Page 

The Saint declared Venerable 5 : , : ee 
Profession of Fathers Passerat and Blumenau (Kwiatzowski in 

Warsaw. ; . : ; : : i 4 503 

Napoleon’s Campaign in Italy—1796. 

Bridge of Lode. 
Battle of Cape St. Vincent. 
Mutiny at Spithead. 
Mutiny at the Nore. 
Battle of Camperdown. 
Peace of Campo Formio between France and Austria. 
General Berthier proclaims the Roman Republic—Pius VI. takes 

refuge at Pisa : : ; ; . n. 600 
Blasucci imprisoned by Herditinnd. for a chance word (released 

Nov. 1799) : : : : , Bt O86 
General Bonaparte sails for Pave ’ : : : . n, 600 
Outbreak of the Irish Rising. 

Battle of the Nile, Aug. 1, 1798. 

Ferdinand of Naples occupies Rome, but is forced to retire 1 O86 
The French invade Naples and Ferdinand escapes by night to 

Palermo. Pécs 21°. ‘ : a O27 
The Parthenopean Republic ircalnaied | in Nnpiee : : os. OBE 
General Bonaparte’s repulse at Acre in Palestine. 
Death of Pius VI. at Valence : : : ; aro 2k 
Bonaparte returns to France. 
Massena’s gallant defence of Genoa (v. Marbot’s memoirs)—it fall 

June 4, 1800. 
Conclave at Venice under Austrian protection. 

Napoleon First Consul—1799-1804,. 
Revolution of the 18th Brumaire. 
Pius VII.—1800-1823 
Election of Pius VII. : ; F F : «. 639 
Marengo, June 14, 1800, 

Death of Mgr. Leggio ‘ : : : ; 648 


The Act of Union. 


Hohenlinden, Dec. 3, 1800. 


Treaty of Lunéville between France and Austria. 
Assassination of the mad Emperor Paul of Russia. 


Alexander Emperor of Russia—1S8or-182 
Battle of Copenhagen. 
The Concordat between Napoleon and Pius VII. 


Peace of Amiens, March 25, 1802. 


Foundation by Blessed Clement of Mount Tabor near the Falls of 
the Rhine—Father Passerat superior : : ; «O56 


1805 


May. 


May 18. 


Dece23 


Ock20, 


Dec. 26. 
93 (?). 


JH 23. 


Feb. ry. 


Mar. 30. 


June 5. 


July 3. 
», (2. 


Nov. 21. 


Dee. 15. 


Feb. 8. 


Feb. 109, 


May 7. 


June 25. 


July 4. 


July 7. 
Sept. 8. 
Nov. 
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: Page 
Renewal of the war between England and France (which lasts till 
1814). 


The Decree 22/ censura dignum approving St. Alphonsus’ writings 639 


Napoleon Emperor, May 18, 1804. 


Lhe Camp at Boulogne. 
Coronation of Napoleon by Pius VII. 


End of the Holy Roman Empire, Dec. 7, 1804. 


Francis II., Roman Emperor, takes the title of Francis L, Here- 
ditary Emperor of Austria. 

Napoleon crowns himself King of Italy at Milan—his stepson, 
Eugene de Beauharnais, made Viceroy. 

Pitt’s new coalition, England, Austria, Russia, and Naples, against 
Napoleon. 

Disaster of Ulm. 


Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805. Austerlitz, Dec. 2, 1805. 


Austria makes peace at the 77eaty of Pressburg . ; ff ,O56 
Father Passerat and his companions are driven from Mount Tabor, 
and take refuge at Babenhausen, near Augsburg . : 654-657 
Death of Pitt. 
A French army occupies Naples : ahh : Pogues O/- 2 
The English hold Sicily for Ferdinand till i816 ; : Por, 
Joseph Bonaparte made King of Naples é F ‘ i O44 
Talleyrand made Prince of Benevento, Father Cajone saves the 
foundation in that city . : i : : 644-645 
Battle of Maida. 
Confederation of the Rhine . : a ORO 


Prussia declares war on France; on the oh the Fibich, occupy 
Berlin. 


Jena, Oct. 14, 1806. 


The Berlin Decree closing the entire Continent to English trade. 

The British Government reply by the Orders tn Council (Jan. to 
Nov. -1807). 

Napoleon occupies Warsaw. 

Drawn battle of Eylan. 


Friedland, June 14, 1807. 
Father Passerat and his companions driven from Babenhausen take 
refuge in St. Lucius, Coire i : 2 . 657-659 
Alphonsus declared to have practised all virtues in a heroic degree 643 
Napoleon and Alexander meet at Tilsit. 
Death of Father Htihl at Warsaw. ; : Z Oud 


Peace of Tilsit, July 7, 1807. 


Creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. , - - 3664 
Bombardment of Copenhagen and capture of the Danish eek 
French invasion of Portugal (the one ally of England), Nov. 20. 

Junot enters Lisbon. 


Year 


1808 


99 


39 
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Page 
Sir Arthur Wellesley sent to help Portugal—eginning of the 
Peninsular War 
June 6. ‘Joseph Bonaparte made King of Spain, and Joachim Murat King of 
Naples 4 ; : 645 
The whole of creas rises against the Pieroni and asks for English 
assistance. r 
», 20. Suppression of the Redemptorist Congregation in Poland by 
Napoleon’s orders . : : ; ' : 44-008 
Blessed Clement goes to Vienna : ; + O67 
July 20. Capitulation of Baylen—Defeat of General Deront by the Spanish. 
Aug. 21. Vimetro—Wellesley defeats Junot. 
5» 20. Convention of Cintra—The French evacuate Portugal. 
Sept. Conference between Napoleon and Alexander at Erfurt. 
Nov. 28-30. ‘The crossing of Mount Grimsel’ , . : 661-664 
‘Father Passerat and his followers obliged to leave one take Res 
in Viége (Valais), Dec. 3, 1807. , ; 664 
Nov. Napoleon comes in person to Spain, and on Dec. 13 enters Madrid. 
Dec. He turns to attack Sir John Moore—The retreat to Corunna. 
Jan. 16. Battle of Corunna—-Death of Sir John Moore. 
April. Austria again declares war, and on May 12, Napoleon occupies 
Vienna. 
May 17. Napoleon declares the Papal States annexed to France. 
July 5.. |‘ Pius VII. excommunicates Napoleon, and the next day is taken a 
prisoner to Savona : : : : . 646 
soe Os Wagram—The Austrians bee much better stand than at Auster- 
litz. 


», 28. Peninsular war—7Zalavera—Wellesley created Viscount Wellington 
for his victory. 
Oct. 14. Treaty of Vienna—Metternich becomes Prime Minister. 
April 2. Napoleon marries Marie Louise. 
July 9. He annexes Holland. 
: He annexes Valais and makes it the Department of the Simplon . 666 
Father Passerat leaves Viege and goes to Farvagny, in Freiburg, 
his followers being dispersed in parishes . 3 ; cee OOO 
Nov. 5. Bernadotte becomes Crown Prince of Sweden Z 5 » n. 644 
May 5. fuentes de Onor. 
7 10, < Albuerd. 


Pius VII. is taken to Fontainebleau : : ‘ “un O40 
April. Storming of Badajoz. ; 
May. Napoleon invades Russia. 


Salamanca, July 22, 1812. 


Sept. 7. Battle of Borodino. 
+» 34. Occupation of Moscow. 


The Retreat from Moscow, Oct. 1812-Feb. 1813. 


Mar. Prussia and Sweden (Bernadotte) declare war on Napoleon. 


Lutzen, May 2, 1813. Bautzen, May 20, 1813. 
Vittoria, June 21, 1813. 
July. Negotiations at Dresden. Napoleon refuses the repeated instances of 
Metternich that he should be content with the frontier of the Rhine. 
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Year Page 
1813. Aug. 12. Austria declares war. 
st » 31. Storming of St. Sebastian. 


Battle of Dresden, Aug. 26 and 27, 1813. 
Battle of Leipsig, Oct. 16-19, 1813. 
ects Wellington invades France. 
» Dec. 31. Lord Castlereagh starts on a mission to the allied monarchs. 
Blucher crosses the Rhine. 
1814 Jan.-Feb. Napoleon’s first campaign of 1814 against the Allies. His vic- 
tories of Brzenne, Montmirazl, Montereau, etc. 
»  Feb.-Mar. Congress of Chatillon. Napoleon again refuses to make peace. 
5¢ Mar. Napoleon’s second campaign—indecisive actions of Craonne, Laon, 
and Arcés-sur-A ube. 
‘, i len he Alles prcupy Faris. 


Abdication of Napoleon, April 6, 1814. 


»  Aprilio. Latdle of Toulouse. 
5, 20. Napoleon sets out for Elba. 
3) 024. Pi Louis © VIL Mandscam Calais. 


Louis XVIII. King of France—1814-1824. 
Congress of Vienna, Nov. 1, 1814-June 1815. 


» May 24. Pius VII. returns to Rome . é : : : Me NGI) 
Ere cre Re-establishment of the Society of Jesus. ; d fs .)O68 
» Nov. 18. Death of Francis de Paula at Frosinone  . : cesT 


1815 Mar. 1. Napoleon returns from Elba. 


Waterloo, June 18, 1815. 


ga Aug S. Napoleon sent to St. Helena : : : : R289 
Beatification of St. Alphonsus, Sept. 15, 1816 : 669 

1817. June 13. Death of Father Blasucci . : : 676 
1818, May 12. — Father Passerat takes possession of v ee: : : sar OFF 


George IV.—1820-1830. 
1820, Mar. 15. Death of Blessed Clement in Vienna. Father Passerat made viewer 


General . ; 2 ; i : 5 676-677 
, April 30. |The Redemptorist Congregation approved in Austria : : ib. 
i) AIDE. First Foundation in France, Bischenberg in Alsace : S672 


1821, May 5. Death of Napoleon. 


Pope Leo XII.—1823-1829. Francis I. King of Naples—1825-1830. 
Pope Pius VIII.—1829-1831. 


1829, April 14. Catholic Emancipation ‘ . ; : 700 
1830. Revolution in France. Charles X. goes to England. 


- Ferdinand Il., King of Naples—1830-18509. 
Louis Philippe, King of the French—1830-1848. William IV.—1830—-1837 
Pope Gregory XVI.—-1831-1846. 
1831. The Redemptoristines go to Vienna . , 734 


yy ply nee. Decree that all the Saints opinions may safely te followed by 
confessors . ; ‘ : ‘ 683 
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Page 
Nov. 1. The fathers go to Belgium—foundation of Journaz : . 689 
June 20. The fathers land in America : ; : - 689 
Aug. They are expelled from Portugal . °. : 5 OOS 
ws 
Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria—1835-1848. Victoria—1837~1901. 
Canonisation of St. Alphonsus, May 26, 1839 : 691-692 


July 2. The Congregation divided into six provinces by Gregory XVI. 694 
June. The fathers come to England d i ; ; ae. Gon 


Pius [X.—1846-1878. 
Nov. They are expelled from Switzerland : : 703-704 
Feb, 24. evolution tr Paris.—Louis Philippe goes to Rastane. 


Second French Republic, 1848—Louis Napoleon, President. 
May. The fathers expelled from Vienna ‘ : ; SFO". 


Francis Ii., Emperor of Austria—1848. 
Rossi, the Pope’s Prime Minister, SUL Pius IX. driven 
into exile to Gaéta : - : : : ob ae VOR 
Beb:.9: Proclamation of a Roman Republic. 
Mar. 23. Vovara. Defeat of Piedmont by Austria. Charles Albert 
abdicates in favour of his son Victor Emmanuel. 
Octy 8: The Pope and King of Naples visit Alphonsus’ tomb at Pagani 706 
Rudolph von Smetana made Vicar General ‘ ‘ zr § 700 
Dec. 1. Coup d'état of Louis Napoleon. 


Napoleon Ilf., Emperor of the French—1852-1870. 


Sept. 6. The Neapolitan houses separated from the rest j einer 
NOVA Foundation in Limerick ‘ ; 5 ; : : 701 


The Crimean War-—-1854-1855. 


Father Mauron elected 


Ap, 26—May 2. 


Supenor General . Z : : ; 708-709 
Father Hecker and his companions in the United States found 
the Paulist Congregation , : . : sie ge a 
Oct. 30. Death of Ven. Father Passerat at Tournai : : izes 
Mar. The Redemptoristines go to Dublin : : : Ba ais 12 7! 


The Franco=Austrian War—18509. 


April 29. War declared—June 4, Magenta; June 24, Solferino ; se 9; 
Armistice of Villafranca. 
May 4. Pius [X. visits the Villa Caserta . : . ‘ ep 1 09 


The Italian Revolution—1859-1870. 
Francis Il., last King of Naples—1859-1861. 


Jan. 5. Death of Ven. John Neumann, C.SS.R., Bishop of Philadelphia 714 


May. Garibaldi conquers Sicily—Sept.—Dec., Victor Emmanuel and 
Garibaldi conquer Naples. 
Sept. Bismarck becomes Prime ,Minister of Prussia. 


The War of Austria and Prussia against Denmark, 1864. 
Creation of the English Province . : : : Ry Gs 


1904 


APPENDIX. 
The Austro-Prussian War, 1866. 
Page 
April. The picture of Our Lady of a ee Succour given to the 
fathers in Rome . : Peer ged 
Jan. Foundation of the Canfracanntty Sf ie Holy Faihite Limerick 715-717 
Mar. 19. Foundation of St. Mary’s, Perth, the first monastery in Scot- 
land since the Reformation A . ; : BC Anh en 
Sept. 17. Reunion of the Neapolitan houses with the rest . : TRATES 
The Vatican Council, 1870. The Franco-German War, 1870-1871. 
The fathers go to South America . ¢ Ly 2S 
Sept. Revolution in Paris. The Empress goes to helena. 
Third French Republic, Sept. 1870. 
The Italian Occupation of Rome, Sept. 20, 1870. 
St. Alphonsus declared a Doctor of the Church, July 7, 1871 ye: 
The Kulturkampf in Germany, 1873. 
Feb. 22. The fathers’ garden in Rome confiscated | 4 ; eee 
Foundation of the St. Louis Province 5 oe ya 
May. The house in Rome saved by the Marchioness es Nbailte: ie ee 
Leite) phe Death of Pius IX. 
Leo XIII.—-1878-1903. 
Aug. Centenary celebrations of the Satut’s death . 5 i 734-736 
July 13. Death of Father Mauron . : crore 
Feb. 25. General Chapter in Rome. Father Rene Sea Suhens ior General 731 
The Redemptoristines go to London ; : B ain, 34 
Spanish-American War, 1898. 
Foundation of the Irish Province . ; ; eek 
The fathers go to Denmark, and to the Gonso t : wo BS 
Jan. 22. Death of Queen Victoria. 
Edward VII.—100r. 
Porto Rico transferred to the Baltimore Province ; 731-732 
Persecutzon in France—The Paris students come to England . 729 
June 19. Death of Cardinal Vaughan. 
July 20. Death of Pope Leo XIII. (4. Mar. 2, 1810}. 
Aug. I. Beginning of the Conclave. 
Aug. 4. | Cardinal Joseph Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, elected Pope Pius X. 
. Pius X. 
Beb.7: Great fire of Baltimore. ; : : 731 
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LIST OF PROFESSIONS. 
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A LIST OF SOME MEMBERS OF THE REDEMPTORIST CONGREGATION 


MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME, PRINCIPALLY IN THE EPILOGUE. 


’ 


\ 


: ; The names are given as far as possible in order of Profession. 


— 


‘ 


7 
4 
. 


| Name. Birth Professed. Ordained. Died 
ae Ricciardi. 
_ This father should have been No. 58 in | Mar. 9, 1731 July 17, 1751 P70 Sne Dec. 3, 1762, 
the list of Vol. I., atter Sivigha. On.a mission (aet. 31) 
Vincent Fiore Oct. 7; 1755 uNaye 20,1777), 7ST May 11, 1821, 
j | : Ciorani (aet. 62) 
Blessed Clement Mary Hof- | : | i 
: bauer, Vicar General North of |Dec. 26, 1751\Mar. 19, 1785 ear Mar, yi pean aut 
the Alps, 1793-1820. | 5 
| 
aot Niar.29,* July 4, 1807, Warsaw, 
Thaddaeus Hubl Oct. 28, 1761 Mar. 19, 1785," Trg oN 
- | 
Te aut ones Oct. 26, 1765) Feb 2, 1786 1789 ? Mar. 19, 1845 (aet. 79) 
Bro. Emmanuel Kunzmann, Feb. 9, 1749 \Jan. 23, 1788] Lay-brother Jan. 25, 1825, Vienna 
First Transalpine novice. yeh 4 » 23, 17 eas 6 c Mack. hy ’ 
John Podgorski July 11, 1774)June 20, 1794/June 10, 1797 Mar. 1847, Cracow, (aet. 72) 
Ven. Joseph Passerat, ae N 6A | Oct. 30, 1858, T i 
Vicar General, 1820-1848 Pp. 30, 1772 Nov. 13, 1790) Ap. 15,1799 Oct. a eS OUrDals 
. ‘ , | a aet. 


r harles Blumenau (Kwiat- 
_ zowski) 


John Camillus Ripoli, 
Superior General, 1832-1849. 


gr. Celestine Cocle, 
Superior General, 1824-1832. 


a Basso, 


4 Writer. 


Martin Stark 


un 
M 
a. 
~~ 


artin Schoellhorn 


Aloysius Czech, 
' French Provincial, 1845. 


itus Michael di Netta 


WOT Lh 


Séephi it, 1787 


jNov. 23,1783} 


Aug. 10, 1786 


1776 
Oct. 67, 5750 


i} 


| 


Nov. 8, 1784 


Ap. 9, 1790 


Feb. 26, 1788) 


\Nov. 1321796 


July 21, 1799 


1800 


Nov. I, 1803 
Feb. 18, 1805 
Nov. 28, 1806 


Ap. 2, 1808 


Ap. 25, 1808 


‘He remained in Poland after the 
Ap. 15? 1799 dispersal of 1808. The date of 
| his death is not known. 


| 
| 

1803? | Mar. 14, 1850 (aet. 69) 
| 


Archbishop of Patras 1832, and 
Grand Almoner to the King. 


? pe 
1807 ; ‘Exiled to Malta (1848-9) by the 
|Revolution of 1848, died Mar. 2, 
1857, (aet. 73 
1809? | Feb. 21, 1849, (aet. 62) 


Jan. 24, 1808 May 19, 1863, Altétting, 


(aet. 78) 


Oct. 14, 1810 July 14, 1852, Vienna, 
| 


(aet. 64) 
| 
Dec. 19, 1812; Dec. 8, 1868, Landseér, 


| Alsace, (aet. 78) 


Mar. 11, 1811 Dee. 3, 1849, Tropea, 


(aet. 61), in odour of. sanctity, 


_ Mar, 2g is the date given by Haringer and the catalogues. Father Vassall says ‘on the Feast of the Annunciation.’ 
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Name. 


John Kaltenbach, 


Consultor General. 


Francis Xavier Haetscher 


Frederick de Held, 


First Belgian Provincial, 1841. 
Founder of the English Province. 


Vincent Trapanese, 
Superior-General, 1850-1855. 


Celestine Berruti, 
Neapolitan General, 1855-1869. 


John Madlener 


Bartholomew Paijalich 


Francis Springer 


Michael Neubert, 


French Provincial, 1841. 


Brother John Scheermesser 
Alexander Czvitkovicz 
Francis Xavier Tschenhens 
Simon Saenderl 


Brother Aloysius Schuh 


Peter Czackert 


Rudolph von Smetana, 
Vicar General, 1850-1855. 


Joseph Prost 


Emmanuel Ribera 


Michael Heilig, 
Theologian, Belgian Provincial, 1848, 
German, 1881. 


Bernard Hafkenscheid, 


First American Provincial, 1850. 
Francis Xavier Lempfried 
Andrew Hugues, 
Writer. 
Joseph (Peter?) Villain or 
Vilain 


Cardinal Victor Dechamps, 


Belgian Provincial. 


30, 1791 


. I, 1784 


17, 1799 
15, 1801 
24, 1804 
ah 521757 
17, 170% 
- 3, 1791 
Fe 5 OOS 
24, 1777 
» 21, 1806 
24, 1801 
30, 1800 


26, 17908 


Dec. 12, 1808 


Sept. 7, 1802 


June I1, 1804 


Mar. 8, 1811 


Sept. 7, 1808 
Dec. 12, 1807 
June 23, 1809 
Nov. 15, 1808 


Sept. 27. 1797 


Dec. 6, 1810 


Professed. 


Ordained. Died. 


Sept. 20, 1813 


Dec. 5. 1815 


Aug. 2,'1820 


Sept. 29, 1820 


Jan, 452i 
Aug. 2, 1821, 
joined as priest. 


Alig. 23/1624, 
joined as priest. 
Aue? 2, 1828 
Nov. 9, 1824 
Nov. 9, 1824 
Nov. 13, 1826 
May 6, 1827 
July 18, 1829, 


joined as priest. 


Aug. I, 1829 


Aug. 4, 1829 
Pads S283 1 
Mar. 24, 1831 
May 26, 1831 
Aug. 15, 1833 
Och 1833 


Dec. 8, 1833 


Dec. 8, 1833 


July 18, 1835 


June 13, 1836, 


joined as priest. 


[May 31, 1828 


Sept. 19, 1814|Dec. 19, 1875, St. Nichol: 


du Port, (aet. 84) 


Jan. 23, 1816)" Jan. "3, 1862, Leoben, 
after years of work in Americ 
(aet. 78) 
Aug. 21, 1823} Ap. 21, 1881, Vaals, 
(aet. 81) 
1824 ? Jan. 17, 1856, Rome (aet. 5. 
Mar. 10, 1827) May 17, 1872, Resina, 
(aet. 67) 
Aug. 29, 1819} May 26, 1868, Prague, 
(aet. 80) 
fan. 30, 1814/Ap. 3, 1863, Rome, (aet. 72 
Mar. 18, 1821] Sept. 20, 1827, Prague, 
(during his (aet. 36), in odour of sanctity. 


noviciate) 


Mat. 21, 1882, (act. 76) 


Lay-brother. |Dec. 31, 1847, Bischenbers 
(aet. 70) - 


Jan. 17, 1830;Aug. 2, 1883, New Orlean: 
(aet. 76) 


Aug. 15, 1827} May Io, 1877, Baltimore, 
(aet. 75) 


May 28, 1825; Died a Trappist, 1879.. 


Lay-brother. | July 17, 1865, Baltimore 
(aet. 67) 


Sept. 2, 1848,1 New Orlean: 
1834 |of yellow fever, the year after h 
had founded the house, (aet. 3¢ 


Jan.) 17; 


July 31, 1831|Sept. 2, 1871, Gars, (aet. 6 


July 20, 1832| Mar. 19, 1883, Puchheim, 
(aet. 78) 
Nov. 8, 1874, Naples, © 


(aet. 63), in odour of sanctity, 


Mar. 14, 1835 


Ap. 2, 1836 |Aug. 30, 1887, Vaals, (aet. 78 


Mar. 17, 1832| Sept. 3 (2 ?) 1865, Wittem, 
(aet. 57) 


Feb. 18, 1837|Left the Cong. Aug. 21, 184. 


Mar. 10, 1838|Sept. 13. 1887, Luxemburg 
(aet. 78) z 


Dec. 8, 1820] Jan. 30, 1838, St. Trond, 
Belgium, (aet. 40) 


Arch 


Bishop of Namur, ei 
rimat 


bishop of Mechlin and 
of Belgium, 1867, Cardinal 

Priest, 1875, died Sept. 29, 188% 
Mechlin, (aet. 72) ~~ 


Dec. 20, 1834 


1 On the last line of p. 711 the death of this holy religious is written by a misprint, 1868, 
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Name. Birth. | Professed. Ordained. Died 
Nicholas Mauron, Jan. 7, 1818 |Oct. 18, 1837|/Mar. 27, 1841\July 13, 1893, Rome, (aet. 75) 


Superior General, 1855-1893. 


Theodore Lelourchier, Dec. 23, 1814 


Consultor General. 


Louis de Buggenoms, Founder 


of the first English and first Irish house. May 2, 1816 


Brother Felician Dubucquoi | Sept. 1, 1816 
Vladimir Petcherine June 15, 1807) 


John van Antwerpen 


Jan. 29, 1822 

Ven. John Neumann, Mar. 28, 1811 

Bishop of Philadelphia, ti 
Benedict Bayer Mar. 21, 1800 
John Baptist Lans, 

English Vice-Provincial. July 16, 1808 
Antony Konings, 

Theologian. AUG) 24, 1821 
Michael Haringer, 

Theologian, Consultor General, | Nov. 9, 1817 


author of life of Clement Hofbauer. 
Francis Xavier Seelos 
Mgr. John Baptist Swinkels, 


Dutch Provincial, 1860; Vicar 
Apostolic of Surinam, 1865. 


Jane11, 1819 


Ap. 14, 1810 


Bro. Wenceslaus Neumann, 


Brother of the Bishop. Sept. 4, 1817 


Leo Vanderstichele Ap. 5, 1825 


John Baptist Roes Mar. 12, 1814 


Edward Douglas 
Consultor Gencial: Dec. 1, 1819 
Achille Desurmont, Provincial 


a 
of France, and Consultor General. Dec, 23, 1828 


John Furniss June 19, 1809 


James Bradshaw Mar. 12, 1818 


Thomas Edward Bridgett, 


Writer, Jan. 20, 1829 


John Kockerols, 


Provincial of Belgium. 


Nov. 3, 1823 


William Plunkett June 6, 1824 


John Stevens, Ap. 14, 1829 


First English Novice Master. 


Rt. Rev. Robert Aston Coffin,| July 19, 1819 
English Provincial, 1865; Bishop of 
Southwark, 1882. 


June 15, 1838 
Sept. 8, 1838 
Aug. I, 1841 
Sept. 26, 1841 


Dec. 8, 1841 


Jan. 16, 1842. 


joined as priest. 


July 2, 1842, 


joined as priest. 


Aug. 2, 1843, 


joined as priest. 
Nov. 6, 1843 


Mar. 25, 1844 


May 16, 1844 


Mar. 25, 1845, 


joined as priest. 


Sept. 8, 1845 


Oct. 15, 1845 


Dec. 25, 1847, 
joined as priest. 


Dec. 8, 1849, 


joined as priest. 


Mar. 19, 1851 


July 2, 1851, 


joined as priest. 


Oct 155 1551, 


joined as priest. 
Oct. 15, 1851 
Oct). 15,1851, 
joined as priest. 
Oct. 151551 
Dec. 8, 1851 


Feb. 2, 1852, 


joined as priest. 


June 25, 1836 


Dee. 22, 1838 
May 24, 1843 
Lay-brother. 


June 25, 1848 


Sept. 22, 1831 
Ap. 16, 1833 
Dec. 21, 1844 


Aug. 12, 1843, 
(during 
his noviciate). 


Dec. 22, 1844 
Sept. 20, 1834 
Lay-brother. 
Mar. 15, 1851 
Ap. 22, 1838 
Jan. 25, 1848 


Sept. 24, 1853 


Sept. 10, 1843) 


Jan. 18, 1891, (aet. 76) 


May 23, 1882, Brussels, 
(aet. 66) 


Jan. 5, 1897, Limerick, 
(aet. 80) 


Left the Cong. Nov. 24, 1861 
Died in Dublin, Ap. 13, 1884. 


Oct. 19, 1853, Bishop-Eton, 
in odour of sanctity, (aet. 31) 


Bishop of Philadelphia, Mar. 18, 
1852; died Jan. 5, 1860, (aet. 48); 
declared Venerable, Dec. 15,1896. 


Mar. 16, 1854, Philadelphia 
(aet. 53) 


Mar. 31, 1886, Bishop-Eton, 
(aet. 77), avery holy death. 


June 30, 1884, Ilchester, 
Maryland, (aet. 62) 


Ap. 19, 1887, Rome, (aet. 69) 

Oct. 4, 1867, New Orleans, 

in odour of sanctity. (aet. 48). 

Sept. 11, 1875, Paramaribo, 
(aet. 65) 

Ap. 10, 1896, New Orleans, 
(aet. 78) 


June 8, 1887, Dundalk, 
(aet. 62) 


Oct. 5; 1860, 
Rector of Limerick, (aet. 46) 


Mar. 23, 1898, Rome, 
a very holy death, (aet. 78) 


July 23, 1898, 


June 14, 1834 
Dec. 23, 1848 
Aug. 4, 1856 
Sept. 19, 1846 


June 4, 1854 


Oct. 31, 1847 


Aug. 4, 1856 | 


Thury-en-Valois, (aet. 69) 


Sept. 16, 1865, Clapham, 
(aet. 56) 


July 5, 1892, Leamington, 
buried at Bishop-Eton, (aet. 74) 
Feb. 17, 1899, Clapham, 
(aet. 70) 


Jan. 7, 1894, Brussels, 


(aet. 70) 


Sept. 9, 1900, Sydney, 
(aet. 76) 


Sept. 19, 1899, 
Chapeltown, N.B., (aet. 70 


Ap. 6, 1885, Teignmouth, 


(aet. 65) 


LIST OF PROFESSIONS. 


Name. 


Eugene Grimm, 
Writer. 


Henry Harbison 


Michael Marchi 


{ 
| 


John Berger 


Author of Life of John Neumann. 


‘May 12, 1839 


i 


Joseph Caminha 


William Owen, 

Novice Master. | 
| 
Peter Donders, 

Apostle of the Lepers, Surinam. | 
| 
Right Rev. Hugh Macdonald, | 


English Provincial, 1882; Bishop of | 
Aberdeen, 18go. 


Nov. 18, 1841 


| 
Oct. 27, 1809 June 24, 1867, 


Birth. Protessed. 


Ordained. 


Died. 


July 13, 1835 |Aug. 22, 1853 


Dec. 1, 1820} July 7, 1854, 


joined as priest. 


Sept. 28, 1829) Mar. 25, 1857 


Oct. 15, 1859 


Novice, 


professed on 
| his death-bed. 


May 23, 1834, July 2, 1863 
| 


joined as priest. 


| 


Nov. 7, 1841 Oct. D5. ova, 


joined as priest. 
1 


Sept. 24, 1859 
Mar. 7, 1847 


Octs2nar350 


Ap. 1,7 1565 


Oct. 23, 1865 


June 5, 1841 


Sept. 21, 1867 


Mar. 20, 1891, Baltimore 
(aet. 55) 


Oct. 8, 1888, Dundalk, 
(aet. 67) 


Jan. 16, 1886, Rome, (aet. 5¢ 


1884, Baltimore, 


Jen. 13; 
; (aet. 44) 


Oct. 11, 1861, Bishop-Eto1 


(aet. rg), a very holy death. 


Jan. 12, 1874, Bishop-Etor 


(aet. 39), a very holy death. 
Jan. 14, 1887, Surinam, 


(aet. 77), in the odour of sanctit: 


His diocesan process is alread 
concluded. 


Bishop, Aug. 14, 1890; died 4 
very holy death at Edinburgh 
May 30, 1898, (aet. 56) 


in... 7 
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THE DOCTORATE OF ST. ALPHONSUS.* 
a a 


As is said above (p. 693), very soon after the canonisation of St. Alphonsus 
in 1839, requests were made to the Pope, that the Saint might be made a 
Doctor of the Church. Seventy-five Archbishops and Bishops asked this of 
Gregory XVI. in the years between 1839 and 1846, among them being the 
Cardinal Bishop of Imola, John Mastai Ferretti, afterwards Pius IX., and the 
Bishops of Raphoe, Meath, and Ardagh. % 

Pius IX. came to the throne in 1846, and some few years later petitions 
began to reach Rome from all parts of the world. One of these petitioners 
was Joachim Pecci, Cardinal Bishop of Perugia. An analysis of these 
memorials gives a list of 39 Cardinals, ro Patriarchs, 135 Archbishops, and 
544 Bishops, besides many chapters, theological faculties of Universities, and 
25 heads of religious orders, who asked that this last and greatest honour 
might be given to the Saint. 

The Irish hierarchy sent a petition in January 1867, drawn up by Cardinal 
Cullen and signed by all the Bishops except John M‘Hale, Archbishop of 
Tuam, who sent a separate document of his own. The English Bishops, 
headed by Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster, and the Scottish 
Vicars Apostolic, also had their memorial, and a lengthy document, giving 
amongst other things a list of the Saint’s works as part of his claim to further 
honour, was sent by all the Bishops of the Continent of North America— 
among the supplementary petitioners being Cardinal Gibbons, then Vicar 
Apostolic in North Carolina. A number of Australian Bishops also wrote, as 
did Cardinal Moran, then Vicar Apostolic in the East Indies. As we know, 
their request was granted on July 7, 1871. 

* The Editor is indebted to the kindness of the Very Rev. John Magnier, C.SS.R., 


for a valuable transcript of documents in the Roman Archives relating to the Saint’s 
Doctorate. 
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A LIST OF THE WORKS OF ST. ALPHONSUS. 


Bale ae 


Norer.—An asterisk means that the year is not altogether certain. 


WORKS. 


49 | Visits to the Most Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


A Small Book of Meditations and Prayers for Missions. (Lost.) 

Epistola seu Dissertatio super abusu maledicendi mortuos. (Lost.) 
Opusculum super auctoritate et infallibilitate Romani Pontijficts. (Lost.) 
Dissertatio super censuris circa Immaculatam Conceptionem. 

Dissertatio super Propositione XXIX* damnata ab Alexandro VIII, 
First Edition of the Moral Theology, called Annotations to Busembaum. 


Rule for Religious desiring greater perfection. 


Dissertatio Scholastico-Moralis pro usu moderato opinionis »probabilis in con- 


Advice about Religious Vocation. Considerations on the Religious State. 
Help to Novices to Persevere. Short Remarks on the Tuscan Language 
(for the students), and on the Four Principal Rules of Arithmetic (for the lay- 


Dissertatio de absolutione deneganda clerico habituato in vitio turpi concupienti 


Life of Father Januarius Maria Sarnelli, and of Brother Vitus Curtius. 
Coronella to the Blessed Trinity in honour of Mary—Practice of Perfection taken 
from St. Teresa—Love of Souls, or Reflections and Affections on the Passion 


Opusculum ad usum missionariorum SS. Red. (Lost) 

Theologia Moralis, Second Edition, Vol. I. 

Dissertatio Scholastico-Moralis de usu moderato opinionis probabilis. 
Istruzione e Pratica per i Confessori. 3 vols. 


Answer to one who criticised his Proposition, Ch. V. Sec. 3 in Glories of Mary. 
Short Dissertation Against Materialists and Deists. 
Theologia Moralis, Third Edition. 3 vols., folio. 


Answer to a criticism on his Dissertatio super abusu maledicendi mortuos. 


Year | Age 
1745* 
1745 | ,, | Novena in honour of St. Teresa. 
— *| —. | Consecration to St. Teresa. 
1745 | ., | Keflections useful for Bishops. 
eas 7 Ne 
1746 | 50 
— ¥| —— 
1748 | 52 
oY 99 
é ,, | Praxis Confessarii. 
” yr) 
i. ,, | General Counsels for Perfection. 
1749 | 53 
cursu probabilioris. 
1750 | 54 | The Glories of Mary. 
3) Per ty) 
brothers). 
1751 | 55 
initiare Sacris. 
175221, 50 
s aay Ta % ray, 
of Jesus Christ. 
Ls Aone Oe A 
1753.) 57 
1755 | 59 *) a Vol. II. 
17.55 | 93 
1756*| 60% 
1756 | 60 | Answer to a critic of his Z'heology. 
— *| — | Counsels to Young Confessors. 
1756 | 60 
1757 | 61 
| A Rule for Seminaries. 
1758 | 62 


Novena for Christmas. This volume contained discourses for the Novena of 
Christmas, and on the Holy Name— Meditations from the beginning of Advent 
to the Octave of the Epiphany—Meditations on St. Joseph, a Novena in 
honour of the Sacred Heart, Examples and Hymns. There was also Pre- 
paration for and Thanksgiving after Holy Mass, together with Considerations 
on the Holy Sacrifice. 


{ 
Year | Age 


1758 | 62 


A DIST OF THE WORKS.OF ST. ALPHONSUS: 767 


WORKS. 


Preparation for Death ; or Considerations on the Eternal Truths, ‘a book useful 
to all for meditation, and to priests for sermons.’ This volume contained, 
besides the thirty-six Considerations, Nine Discourses for Calamitous Times, 
Acts to be made every day, aprotestation for a happy death, and some other 
short tracts. 

About this time he wrote, but did not publish, a Novena in honour of the Most 
Holy Name of Jesus, a Novena in- honour of S. Michael, and Affections to 
the Sacred Heart. 

Homo Apostolicus. 

Dissertatio de justa prohibitione et abolitione librorum nocuae lectionis. 

The Great Means of Prayer to obtain from God eternal life and all we 
desire. This volume contained also Acts for a Public Visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament and Blessed Virgin Mary, beautiful prayers, thoughts, and ejacu- 
lations, a short Rule of Life, and an indication of the virtues to be practised 
by all who wish to lead a perfect life. 

Theologia Moralis, Fourth Edition, with many additions. 

The True Spouse of Jesus Christ; or, a nun sanctified by the means 
proper to her state. There are added—A Rule of Life for a religious who 
wishes to become holy—The virtues she should practise—Meditations for a 
retreat of eight days—Spiritual Maxims—-Aspirations, and a Discourse to a 
young girl taking the religious habit. 

Selva of matter for Sermons, and Instructions for Spiritual Exercises to Priests, 
and for private spiritual reading. There are added—Rule of Life for a 
Secular Priest—Counsels of Perfection—Maxims for a Priest. 

Short Instruction on the Rules and Practices of a Mission for the use of the 
young members of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. (This 
made a third part of the Se/va.) 

The Hurried Mass and the Hurried Recitation of the Office, with prayers to be 
said before and after mass. 

The Saint wrote about this time a Discourse on the necessity of Mental Prayer 
for a Priest, and an Instruction on Purity of Intention. Both have been 
published in recent times. 

Meditations on the Eternal Truths for a private retreat of eight days. 

Considerations and Affections on the Passion of Jesus Christ—a simple ex- 
position according to the Holy Gospels. 

About this time the Saint published his Way of the Cross, and a Prayer to Jesus 
Christ begging for grace through each pain that He suffered. 

A Book on the Ceremonies of the Mass, with prayers. (Lost.) 

Letter to a Religious on Apostolic Preaching. 

Opere Spirituale. Spiritual Works. 

This is a collection of the Holy Doctor’s smaller spiritual works. All are put 
under this date, for the most complete edition appeared in Naples (13th 
edition) in 1761. There are two parts. The first part contains, 
besides the Vesz¢s : 1. Acts for Holy Communion. 2. Loving Aspirations 
to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 3. Sighs of Love towards God. 
4. Eternal Maxims. 5. Morning Acts. 6. Peace for Scrupulous Souls. 
7. The Way to Converse Continually and Familiarly with God. 8. Pro- 
testation for a Happy Death. 9. Prayers tc Our Lady for each day in the 
week. 10. Daily Practices to help the Souls in Purgatory. 11. Hymns to 
Jesus and Mary. ; 
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Year 


1768 


Age 


72. | 


APPENDIX. 


WORKS. 


The second part, besides the Love of Souls, already noted, contains : 1. Steps 
of the Passion. 2. Coronella of the Five Wounds of Jesus Crucified. 


3. A Prayer to be said every day to obtain the holy love of God. 4. Uni- 


formity to the will of God. 5. Short Treatise on the Necessity, the Effi- 
cacy, and Conditions of Prayer. 6. Prayer to obtain final perseverance, 
and the grace to pray always. 7. Prayer for holy purity. 8. How to live 
well. 9. Daily Acts of a Christian. 10. Practical Method of Mental Prayer. 
11. Maxims for the guidance of one who desires to love Jesus Christ per- 
fectly. 12. Application of the Mass. 13. Devout Exercises to obtain the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 14. Devout Exercises for Confession. 15. Hymns. 
There is another edition called // cristiano proveduto,in which are added— 

1. Acts that a Christian should make at least once a day. 2. Acts for 
Confession and Communion. 3. A Manner of Hearing Mass. 

Life and Death of the Servant of God, Sister Teresa Mary de’ Liguori. 

The Truth of Our Faith, made evident by the signs of its credibility. 

Answer to a criticism of his teaching about Frequent Communion. 

Short Dissertation, Sz’ uso moderato dell opinione probabile. 

Rules for the Seminary of St. Agatha. (Not published.) 

Short Explanation of the Christian Doctrine. 

Instruction on Mental Prayer for Children, to be made during Mass. 

Theologia Moralis, Fifth Edition. 3 vols., folio. 

Casus conscientiae in the diocese of St. Agatha. 

Ll confessore diretto per le confessione della gente della campagna. 

An answer to a Religious on the use of an opinion equally probable. 

Another answer to criticism of his teaching about Frequent Communion. 

Questions for the Examination of Confessors—Advice to them. 

A second List of Questions, about this time. 


| Rules for the Monastery of Holy Mary, Queen of Heaven, Airola. 


Defence of his Dissertation of 1762. 

Opus Papae Clem. XIII, dedicatum de usu moderato opintonis probabilis. 

An addition on Frequent Communion. 

About this time the Saint wrote his Reflections on the Declaration of the 
Assembly in France (1682) as to the Infallibility of the Pope. (Lost.) 

Truth of Our Faith against Materialists, who deny the Existence of God ; 
against Deists, who deny a Revealed Religion ; against Sectaries, who deny 
that the Church of Christ alone is true. 

Confutation of a French book called De? esfrzt, and of another called De da 
Prédication. The Saint wrote the confutation of a third French book 
called Consideratio super Fede ; this is not to be found. 

Theologia Moralis, Sixth Edition, with many Profositiones Reformatae. 

About this time Dzssertatio super abusu duelli. 


|The Way of Salvation. <A book of short meditations for all times of the 


year, and including—Meditations for the Novena of Pentecost and Octave 
of Corpus Christi; also the Rule and Virtues of a Christian Life ; Darts 
of Fire, or Proofs of the Love Our Lord has shown in our Redemption ; and 
Spiritual Maxims of a Christian. 

Notice of the Life of Father Paul Cafaro, Priest of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. 

Instructions for the People on the Commandments, that they may observe them 
well, and on the Sacraments, that they may receive them well. 


Hs 


1769 | 


78 


Age 


£3 


76 


77 


79 
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WORKS. 


Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ. 

Devout Affections for a soul that desires to belong entirely to Jesus Christ. 

About this time, Five Points on which the preacher of a mission ought to warn 
the people. 

Vindiciae pro suprema Pontificis potestate adversus Justinum 
Febronium. 

Dissertatio super Immunitate Ecclesiae. (Unfinished and lost.) The Saint 
began a Refutation of Rousseau, but the work is unknown. 

Opera Dogmatica; or, History of the Council of Trent. An Expo- 
sition of the articles defined by the Council, and a refutation of the errors of 
heretics, with two appendices on—(1.) The Manner in which Grace Operates, 
(2.) The Obedience due to the Definitions of Councils. 

Brevis dtssertatio theologica suger libro inscripto La confidenza cristiana. 
(Not published. ) 

Answer to Antoine Guiard on the honorarium of the Mass. 

Apologia della Theologia Morale. This was afterwards translated by the author 
into Latin, and inserted in the Homo Apostolicus. 

About this time, Opzscelum pro Confessartts tractans de rebus scilu magts 
mecessarits. (Lost.) 

The Ceremonies of the Mass. Three parts. 

Sermons for all the Sundays in the Year. 

To these Sermons the Saint added—Advice to Preachers—A Letter to a new 
Bishop on the U¢zlity of Mzsstons—A Letter to a Student on the Choice of 
a State of Life, and on the Utility of the Spiritual Exercises made in 
solitude. He also added—Sermons for the Feast of St. Joseph, the 
Annunciation, and the Dolours of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

About this time, a Sermon on the Passion. 

The Triumph of the Church; or, the History of Heresies, with their © 
Refutation. 3 vols. 

Reflections on the Truth of Divine Revelation against the chief objections of 
Deists. 

Theologia Moralis. Seventh Edition. 

Reflections on the Passion of Jesus Christ, and on other spiritual subjects for 
Devout Souls. 

The Saint adds an account of the miraculous way in which Consecrated 
Hosts were found in the diocese of Naples the year before. 

About this time, Power of the Passion to inflame the soul with Divine Love—A 
sweet entertainment of a loving soul with God at the sight of Jesus 
Crucified—Devout Aspirations—Meditations on the Passion for each day of 
the week—Pious Reflections to excite a soul to love God and to be 
‘devout to the Blessed Virgin—Sure signs by which to know that we love 
God—Aspirations for the twelve greater Feasts. 

Translation of the Psalms and Canticles of the Divine Office. 

Declaration of his system in regard to the Rule to guide us in our moral actions. 

About this time, Instructions to Priests who assist those condemned to death. 

Victory of the Martyrs; or, Lives of the most celebrated Martyrs of the 
Church. To this work the Saint added—Explanation of the Sacrifice of 

“Jesus Christ and of the prayers of the Mass—Stimulus to religious to 
advance in perfection—Advice to Ecclesiastical Students—Answer to a 
young man on choosing a state of life—Stimulus toa nun to advance in 
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Year 


Age 


APPENDIX. 


WORKS. 


the love of her Divine Spouse, Jesus Christ—Advice to a maiden on the 
choice of a state of life—An exhortation to religious to pray frequently 
before the Blessed Sacrament—Counsels necessary for everyone—Prayer for 
Perseverance—Novena for the Holy Souls in Purgatory. 

A Little Treatise on Divine Love and the means to acquire it. 


| Counsels to lift up and give confidence to a desolate soul. 


About this time, Motives of Confidence in the Divine Mercy through the merits 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Admirable Workings of Divine Providence (Cozdotta) in saving 
man through the merits of Jesus Christ. 

A Short Answer to the Abbé Rolli’s Reform regarding Devotion to the B. V. Mary. 

Coronella for the Novena of the Most Holy Redeemer. (Lost.) 

Dissertations on Things appertaining to Eternal Life. 

The Vassal who is faithful to God will also be faithful to his Prince. 

Apologia Doctrinae Moralis Regi Neapolitano praesentata. (Lost.) 

Last Counsel addressed to the nuns of the Most Holy Redeemer at St. Agatha. 

Theologia Moralis. Eighth Edition. 3 vols. folio—the last to which the 
Saint put his hand. 

Theologia Moralis. Ninth Edition. 3 vols. quarto—a simple reprint of the 
former. ’ 
This is the edition which was examined in view of the Saint’s beatification, 

and was declared free from error. 

The hymns of St. Alphonsus are to be found in several of his ascetical works. 
They were published in a collected form as Canzoncine Spiritual in 1774, 
v. Vol. I., pp. 583-598. The published letters of the Saint amount to 1,451. 
All the ascetical works of the Holy Doctor have been translated into English. 
Some volumes have been published by Burns and Oates, others by Messrs. 
Duffy. The complete edition in seventeen volumes, called ‘‘ The Centenary 
Edition,” is published in America by Benziger. Only a few of the dogmatic 
works have been rendered into English, but all have been translated by P. 
Walter, C.SS.R., into Latin. A complete edition by P. Gaude, C.SS.R., of 
the works of the Saint on Moral Theology is passing (Dec. 1905) through 
the Vatican Press. 


Date. 
1753 (?) 
AUS. 2 ts 
1754. Junets .. 
eters cx) Sane 
D755 12 BBE LG 3, 
1756 July 
1761 July 13 
1762 Mar. 21 
» — April £48 
ADK 2875", 
» May 
pie uly. 30 
AUS. 30 


Nov. 5 
Nov. 5 


Written from 


Nocera (?) 


Naples 


Nocera 


St. Agatha 
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LETTERS OF THE SAINT 
TRANSCRIBED OR REFERRED TO IN THIS SECOND VOLUME. 


cee <a eee 


Written to 


Bernard Apice, Caposele 


Francis Giovenale, Vice- 
Rector of Caposele 


Cardinal Sersale, Arch- 
bishop of Naples 


Gaspar Cajone, Rector of 
Caposele 


Council of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs 


John Baptist Remondini, 
the publisher, Venice 
Hercules de’ 

Naples 


Liguori, 
John Mazzini, Nocera ... 


Don Hercules, Naples 
(not given in the pub- 
lished letters) 


Circular to the clergy of 
his diocese 


Circular to the Vicars- 
Foran of his diocese ... 


Pope Clement NIIT. 


Don Hercules, Naples ... 


) ? 


Subject. 


On being content with the house 
where he was 


On administering a shower bath to 
Father Apice 


On the want of vocation among too 
many ordinandi 


On Father Apice’s sisters 


On Father Apice—‘‘ This young 

-'man makes me tremble for his 
perseverance, for his head is too 
light and giddy ”’ 


Petition for authorisation. In it he 
Says <** There are; it is true, 
many ecclesiastics—and would to 
God there were less—but very 
few are good workers ” 


A passage on his chronic illnesses 


On the Saint’s being forced to ac- 
cept the episcopate 


His sadness at leaving the Congre- 
gation 


The ceremonies and expenses of 
Rome 


The Saint’s interviews with the Pope 


On the devout celebration of mass, 
wearing the clerical dress, and 
simplicity in preaching 


The clergy must have leave in writ- 
ing to shoot, and are forbidden to 
hunt ; on teaching the catechism, 
and seeing to the good conduct of 
seminarists on their holidays 


Petition for the beatification of Fra. 
Leonard of Port Maurice 


On the choice of a second wife 


Another passage on the unsatisfac- 
tory state of the Saint’s diocese 


114, 126, 


Page 


. 282-283 


283 


n. 40% 


283 


n. 401 


169 


6-7 


10 


I4 
16 


132-133 


Sue 6ha 5200 


174 


n. 35 
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1762 


1763 


Date. 


Nov. 


Dec. 12 


Feb. 20 


Mairn2S. ae 


April 6 


June 12 2s 


Aug. I 


Nov. 28 .. 


INGVsZ2O mane 


Dec. 18 


Jan: (?) 


Feb. II 


Feb. 21 .... 


Feb. 


Feb. 27 
Feb. - 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 
Mar, 


Written from 


St. Agatha 


yy 


99 


Arienzo 


Nocera 


St. Agatha 


3) 


J) 


9) 


APPENDIX. 


Written to 


Villani, Nocera (not given 
in the published letters) 


Don Hercules, Naples ... 


Circular totheArchpriests, 
Parish Priests,and Con- 
fessors of the diocese ... 


Villani, Nocera 


Cardinal Gangarelli,O.M. 
Rome (afterwards Cle- 
ment XIV.) 


Remondini, Venice 


The Marquis Granito, 
Director of Customs... 

Letter to the Archpriests 
and Parish Priests of 
the diocese 

Don Hercules, Naples ... 


The Duke of Maddaloni 


Father Donatus Melaccio, 
dying at Pagani 

Father Joseph Melchi- 
onna, Naples 


% nye Shaan ss, 


Fabricius Cimino, Rector 
of Pagani 


Jerome Ferrara, Pagani 


Fabricius Cimino 


39 93 


Joseph Melchionna 


Jerome Ferrara ies 

In the end the Sain 
saved the vocation, and 
Father Melchionna died 
in the Cong. Mar. 27, 1803. 

The whole correspond- 
ence is well worth study. 


Subject. 


On the unsatisfactory state of the 
Saint’s diocese 


‘“A lady of high rank and rich 
dower seems to me to be beyond 
our condition, which has changed 
somewhat from what it was” 


On the general ignorance of the 
truthsoffaithamong the people,the 
necessity of instructing them ; the 
fulfilment of the Easter duty, and 
removal of the occasions of sin... 


The Saint asks him to encourage 
Majone to stay in St. Agatha 


The Saint recommends a young 
Franciscan of Naples to his good 
ICE Sa 

The Saint wishes if possible to write 
a new text to his Moral Theology 
in place of Busembaum’s 


The Saint begs him to obtain the 
release of a woman of Arienzo, 
wrongfully imprisoned 

The Saint imposes suspension z/so 
facto on any priest who says mass 
in less than a quarter of an hour 

On the sale of the Saint’s carriage 

The Saint asks his help to put an 
end to a scandal 


The Saint’s beautiful letter of con- 
solation 

He tells him to return to the monas- 
tery and not commit sacrilege by 
formal disobedience 

The Saint’s kind letter promising to 
try and save his vocation—(Vil- 
lani wished to expel Melchionna 
for his disobedience) 


On saving Melchionna’s vocation 
ye ” ” 


” ” 


Page 


35 


174 


131 


41-42 
n. 349 

86 
86-87 


126-127 
91-92 


e764, Feb 28 ... 


Date. 


Mar. I 


Wait eli Tee. 


Mare26 .. 


Mare 31 3,. 


July 21 


Nov. 


Wows 30 :.. 


Written from 


St. Agatha 


LIST OF LETTERS. 


Written to 


Circular to Parish Priests 
and Confessors 


Remondini, Venice 


Don Iercules 


Remondini, Venice 


Villani, Nocera 


Remondini 


Villani 


The Canons of St. Agatha 


Remondini 


Subject. 


The Saint renews his ordinance of 
Feb. 20, 1763, on the Easter com- 
munion, etc. 


He regrets that the fifth edition of 
his Morals (1763) is appearing 
without the corrections at which 

_ he had laboured so much the pre- 
vious summer 


On an illness of Don Hercules’ 
second wife (Marianna Capano- 
Orsini), and the famine—‘‘ God 
is specially chastising the city of 
Naples, because there are many 


86 


there who do not believe in God” 92-3, 193 


He speaks of the printing of the 
Confessor of Country People, 
which he will give to his priests 
when it arrives 


_ Another passage—he is beginning a 


History of the Council of Trent ... 


“T thank your most illustrious lord- 


ship extremely for the news you 
give me that my most esteemed 
Padre Patuzzi is already writing 
an answer to my Dissertation ”... 


The Saint wishes the Confessore di 
Campagna to be sold very cheap 
to his poor priests 

id. “he 

The Saint wishes the Confessor of 

Country People to be sold for 8d. 


On holding a General Chapter 
before October 


The Confessor of Country People. 
With regard to the price he must 
have patience, because of the 
poverty caused by the famine— 
“the damage done by which will 
scarcely be repaired in twenty 
years ” 


The Saint suggests holding the 
Chapter in St. Angelo, to take 
away scruples as to its validity, 
but leaves the matter to Villani 


On having a little more zeal for the 
confessional 


The Saint fears his Apologia will be © 


stopped at the frontier. If neces- 
sary they must get it in through 
the parish priest of Manfredonia 
instead of through the customs .., 


137-138 


286 


137-138 


163 


135 


147 


774 APPENDIX. 


Date. Written from Written to Subject. Page 4 
1764 Dec ... St. Agatha Dean Petti ... The Saint insists on the archpriest 

of Frasso allowing a succursal j 

chapel to be built re 80 | 

Ree: oe, 5. Ordinances for the Clergy | 

of St. Agatha :— ! 

1. Zo the canons and Onattendanceand decorum in choir, 4 
chaplains ie and vote by ballot at capitular 

elections | 


2. Zo archpriests, parish On instructing their people, and 
priests and rectors... preaching on Sundays—‘“ Not to 
preach for a month continuously, 
or for three months altogether, | 
cannot be excused from mortal *| 
sin” ... 131-1 3g 
The sermon should be short. 

Regulations renewed as to Easter 
communion. The names of those 
who miss to be given to the Bishop 130 
The testimonials necessary for ordi- 
nandi. The last sacraments to 
be given in good time. The obli- 
gation of residence, and of repair- 
ing scandals ooh 


3. Zo confessors, secular The necessity of study—-the weekly 
and regular aa case of conscience. Parents who 
do not send their children to the 

catechism—occasionarit and reci- 

divi. Pious penitents to be | 

taught mental prayer e 138 | 


4. To all the secular They are advised to go often to the 
clergy nay cases of conscience a 138 
Suspension zpso facto renewed for 
saying mass in less than fifteen | 
minutes an 127 | 
A mass promised must be said for 
the living within two months, for 
the dead within one. Basset and 
other gambling games forbidden 102 
Suspension for taking part in theat- 
ricals, even on a sacred subject 
and in a private house—and ordi- 
nation stopped for offenders in 
minor orders * +e 103 
5. Zo candidates for By the concordat of 1841 they must 
ordination a have a patrimony (26 ducats a 
year t), or a benefice worth at 
least half that amount. Regula- 
tions as to moral character and 
knowledge. The treatises required 
for each order 


* Ta this the Saint may seem somewhat severe. Like Cardinal Manning, as we have said elsewhere, he had a special dis- 
like of theatres. St. Francis of Sales had taken part as a priest ina sacred drama, but the discipline of the Church varies in 
different times and places, and there may have been some abuse peculiar to Naples. 


+ About £12 year if this was the gold ducat, or about £5 tos. if it was the silver. 
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DEC 2i .. 


Dec. 24. sas 


Jan. Io 


Jan. 14 


Feb. I | fe. 


Mar. (?) ... 


Mat ST. 


April 23 ... 


May (?) ... 


Written from 


St. Agatha 


9’) 


LIST OF LETTERS. 


Written to 


Ordinances, etc.—conid. 
6. Zo all priests and 
clerics 


Remondini 


John Maria Puoti,a judge, 
Arienzo 


Pope Clement XIII. 


Villani 


Remondini 


Villani 


” 


Pope Clement XIII. 


Joseph Melchionna, Cap- 
osele 


P. Eusebius Amort, 
Canon Regular of the 
Lateran, the  distin- 
guished Moral Theo- 
logian 


Gravier, a bookseller of 
Naples 
This letter is not extant. 


Subject. 


No one is to powder his hair, and 
clerics areto keep theirs cut short— 
all are to wear the tonsure, and it 
is to be renewed at least once a 
fortnight. All clerics are to wear 
the soutane, but as the roads are 
muddy in winter, priests may wear 
a travelling dress except when 
officiating in the church. Going 
without a collar is forbidden, or 
wearing coloured mantles, but 
both are allowed when travelling 


The Apologia must be introduced 
clandestinely into Naples 


The Saint congratulates him on his 
En Y Oct 78774, ne 
knows supernaturally that the 
judge will die 


marriage. 


The Saint dedicates his Apologia on 
moderate probabilism to the Pope 


On resigning the episcopate 


He must use great circumspection in 
getting the Saint’s Apologia into 
Naples 


The writer has been a month in bed 
with asthma 


Another passage on resigning the 
episcopate 


On resigning the episcopate 


The Saint thanks him for the Bull 
Apostolicum of Jan. 9, 1765, in 
defence of the Society 


The Pope’s answer, June 19, 1765 


He strengthens him in his vocation, 
and adds a postscript about his 
own ill-health 


The Saint asks him to defend the 


doctrine they both hold, against 
Father Patuzzi 


The Saint begs him not to import 
infidel literature from France 


103 


147 


wee *3 022319 


212 


214 


169 


152 


193 


776 


r7O5 ) June.26,°.. 


a” 


Phd 


Date. 


July 8 


July 25 


Aug. 16 ... 


AM 027 ean 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 28 ... 


Written from 


St. Agatha 


Arienzo 


Arienzo (?) 


APPENDIX, 


Written to 


Villani 


The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council 


Francis Mostillo, agent of 
the Duke of Madda- 
loni 


The Prince of Centola, 
member of the Council 
of Regency 


Circular to the Saint’s 
Congregation 


Remondini 


Villani 


Francis Mostillo 


Remondini 


Villani. The Editor is un- 
able to trace this letter 


P. Nicholas Savio, of the 
Oratory, Palermo 


Remondini 


Villani 


Subject. 


The Saint fears his resignation of 
the episcopate has been refused in 
Rome. He speaks of having to 
go to Arienzo for the winter. He 
thinks Francis de Paula would 
make a good novice-master—the 
only objection is that he gets sick 
if he does not go out on mission. 
He wishes the students and young 
fathers to read his Apologia, be- 
cause he does not wish them 
merely to swear in verba magistri, 
but to be able to answer objec- 
tions for themselves. He saw 
that his companion in St. Agatha 
(Majone) read a little of the 
Apologia and then threw it aside. 
He fears others will do the same, 
and then when difficulties are 
put to them they will remain with 
their mouth open !—(resteranno 
colla bocca aperta) 


First report of the Saint on the 
state of his diocese 


On bringing the Redemptoristine 
nuns to St. Agatha 

(Their convent was opened June 29, 
1766.) 


On putting a stop to Signor Gravier 


On regular observance and simpli- 
city in preaching 


The Saint’s controversy with P. 
Patuzzi 


The Saint speaks of his milk-cure, 
and asks permission for acts of 
penance 


The Saint allows the first cut of his 
woods for the new Redemptoris- 
tine convent 


He speaks of a work he is beginning 
on The Truth of the Faith 
Prayers to be said for the house of 


Iliceto 


On the Saint’s new work: The 
Truth of the Faith 


id. 


The writer’s diet 


Page 


194 


167-168 


183-184, 185 


173, 175-176 | 


{ 
I 


80, 101, 176, 183 


1766 


” 


1767 


(Probably not sent 
till June.) 


1767 


Date. 


April 27 . 
June 18 ... 
Septal? roa, 


Octs 12 


Nove lOu es 


Dec. 


Jan. (2) 


Mar. 28 ... 
April 21 .. 


June 


June! 20 uy. 


July 2 


July 7 


July (end) 
Dept. LO 4.5 


Oct. 3 


VOL. EC 


Written from 


Arienzo (?) 


St. Agatha 


.. “Arienzo 


St. Agatha 


Naples 


Arienzo 


LISE OF LETTERS. 


Written to 


Francis Mostillo 


The Duchess of Madda- 


loni 


Pope Clement XIII. 


Circular to the Saint’s 
Congregation 


Remondini 


be) 


Pope Clement XIII. 


A father in Pagani 


Villani 


” 


Circular to the 
Congregation 


Dame Brianna Carafa, 
O.S.B., St. Marcellinus, 
Naples ~ 


Villani 


Memorial to the King ... 


Don Hercules. (Not given 
in published letters. )... 


Gaspar Cajone, Rector of 


Caposele 


Subject. 


‘** As soon as I can escape, and the 
weather permits, I shall return to 
St. Agatha—it seems to me a 
thousand years” sie 


The Saint begs for alms for his 
Redemptoristine convent 


Petition for leave to resign the epis- 
copate (not sent—purloined by 
Alexis) 


On the Maffei-Sarnelli persecution 
and avoiding faults 


The Truth of the Faith. The Saint 
fears difficulties in Naples because 
of his defence of Papal infalli- 
bility. The book in the end was 
approved, May 26, 1767, but 
Canons Gori and Simioli, the ec- 
clesiastical and royal censor, 
took six months to do it 


id. 


Dedication of Vhe Truth of the 
Faith to the Pope 


Clement XIII.’s answer, Aug. 4, 1767 


Equiprobabilism—the authority of 
the Pope 


On the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Spain (April 2) 
The Maffei persecution 


(New superiors—de Paula made 
Rector of St. Angelo (¢f p. 423) ; 
on the Maffei persecution—pru- 
dence—not going home—regular 
observance 


The Saint’s grief at the expulsion of 
the Spanish Jesuits 


The Sarnelli case—approaching de- 
parture of Verdesca a! 

On July 16 the Saint arrived in 
Naples (his last visit). He left 
on Sept. 19. 


On the Sarnelli case 


The Saint will never see Naples 
again = 

The Sarnelli case—“ If we continue 
to commit faults Our Lord will 
abandon us, and Congregation, 
houses, and all will vanish in 
smoke ” 
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190 


. 217-218 


196-197 
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198 


198 
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215 


.. 220-221 


221 


215 


221 
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229 


229 
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Date. Written from 

1767. Octo22 Arienzo 
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APPENDIX. 


Written to 


Balthasar Cito, President 
of the Council 


Remondini 


33 


Dame Brianna Carafa ... 


Francis Caetani, Duke of 
Sermoneta, and Prince 
of Teano 


Dame Brianna Carafa . 


Remondini 
gy eee 


” 


Don Hercules 


The Prince della Riccia 


Subject. 


He recommends his cause to him. 
(They had been early friends, v. 
Vol. I., pp. 7, 17.) 


On the Saint’s J/nstztutio catechetica 


On the Saint’s work, The Practice 
of the Love of Jesus Christ — 


A letter of direction—she is to go to 
holy communion whatever her 
feelings, and not to sleep on the 
ground, The Jesuits’will be re- 
established, but only after his 
death and hers. He begs her to 
keep his letters, as he has not 
time to write the same thing so 
often 


The Saint asks him to recommend 
Nicholas Rubino, Vicar General 
of St. Agatha, for the Bishopric 
of Sora 


It is not a time to lament about 
, desolations and temptations, but 
to pray night and day for the 
Church.—‘‘ With regard to the 
new abbess I do not wish you to 
be a solitary, but I wish you to 
be a saint, and you have to be- 
come a saint in the way God 
wills, not in the way you will 
yourself.” Sister Brianna Carafa 
had with the approval of the 
Saint and the Cardinal begun to 
lead a more severe life than the 
generality in this although not 
relaxed yet somewhat easy-going 
convent. But it was now God’s 
will that she should return to the 
common life, and be singular 
only interiorly. See also two 
beautiful letters of the Saint’s to 
her at the end of this same month 
and on Mar. 20 


Regalism in Naples 


The Saint’s answer to Febronius 

His practice of the love of Jesus Christ 

On the Saint’s sister-in-law having 
gone out of her mind 

The Saint apologises for refusing a 
request to promote a priest whom 


he did not think worthy of pro- 
motion 


td, 


Page 


241 


. 242-243 


40 


. 230-238 


n. 235 
235 
243 


453 


118-119 
115 


1763 April 23"... 


” 


Date. 


Apu 


June 


Juneci8":, 


June 25: 


June 29 .. 


Pyune-go .-: 


July 8 


July 


July 17 


July 18 


Written from 


Arienzo 


99 


99 


9 


99 


99 


9 


73 


LIST OF LETTERS. 


Written to 


Remondini 


of the Council 


Remondini 


Dame Brianna Carafa ... 


Villani 


Remondini 


/ 


Brianna Carafa 


Salvator Romano, Syn- 


dic of Arienzo 


Subject. 


The Saint’s work against Febronius 
He tells him of Father Ferrara’s 


death the previous August. 


The Sacred Congregation The Saint’s second report on the 
state of his diocese 


He has printed a few copies of the 


work against Febronius privately 
in Naples, as it is too dangerous 
sending MS. which may be seized 
by the Government MHealso says 
(for the comfort of his biographer} 
that his MS. is nearly illegible 
from corrections a 


He sends her his Pratica di amar 


Gest Cristo 


He exhorts her to confidence in 


God and speaks of the beginning 
of his great illness ate 


The Saint’s sufferings from sciatica. 


He is going to begin the visita- 
tion at St. Agatha (he never saw 
St. Agatha again) in a few days 


“My system of probabilism is not 


that of the Jesuits, for I say that 
you cannot follow the less pro- 
bable opinion known to be such, 
whereas Busembaum, Lacroix, and 
nearly all the Jesuits who admit 
the use of the less probable opin- 
ion say that you can. I wished 
to say this that your most illus- 
trious Lordship may tell others 
where there is need; especially 
as in France they have burned so 
many books of the Jesuits, but 
they have not burned mine.” 


The sixth edition of his Moral 


Theology was stopped at the 
frontier, but allowed to pass when 
it was seen he condemned the use 
of the less probable opinion 


He is at last without fever after 


nineteen days’ severe illness 


“T thank you for the cake and the 


sweetmeats .. . though if you 
go on omitting communion you 
may send me the whole monas- 
tery in sugar, but I shall give 
you up.” 


On providing barrack accommoda- 


tion in Arienzo 


189 


240-247 


264 


264. 


247 


247 


248 
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Date. 


1768 Aug. 3 


3 


” 


Aug. 18 


Aug. 
Octirs 
Oct. 9 


Oct. II 


Oct. 19 


Nov. 6 
Nov. 


Nov. 


INOV.9Fo en 


INOVAEL GIN. 


Written from 


Arienzo 


be) 


9 


39 


39 


br) 


9? 


APPENDIX. 


Written to 


Remondini 


Salvator Tramontana, 
priest of Naples, friend 
of the Saint’s 


Brianna Carafa 


_ Villani 


Remondini 


The Prince della Riccia 


Brianna Carafa 


Peter Paul Blasucci, Gir- 
genti 
Villani 


Blasucci 


Brianna Carafa 


Villani 


Subject. 


He is writing (in spite of his ill- 
ness) a book on the ceremonies 
of the mass. He may have to 
give a clergy retreat in Naples. 
“I do not wish to go, but obedi- 
ence to my spiritual father has 
obliged me.” In fact we have a 
beautiful letter from the Saint to 
Villani of July 18, in which he 
humbly promises, much against 
his personal inclinations, to obey 
his director’s wish that he should 
go once more to Naples. How- 
ever his terrible illness put a 

stop to it. 

change of mind mentioned bite 


He tells him of his dangerous illness 


He animates her to confidence and 
tells her of his illness 


The Saint’s sufferings and resigna- 
tion 

He announces fresh work in spite 
of his illness 


On a priest who in spite of a com- 
mand to the contrary had acted 
in theatricals 


He is no longer in danger of death, 
but full of pains. ‘You wish to 
become a saint, and yet you do 
not wish to be contradicted.” ... 


On the persecution in Sicily 


He doubts the advisability of their 
defending themselves to Tanucci 


On the Saint’s system of equipro- 
babilism 


She is not to omit communion. 
“Tell Donna Antonia (de’ Ligu- 
ori, his cousin, a nun in St. Mar- 
cellinus’) that Donna Marianna 
(wife of Hercules) is certainly not 
obsessed but mad, and only God 
who cures the mad can remedy 
ite 

He asks for two fathers for a mis- 
sion in the following Passion 
week. ‘*Three days ago I began 
the milk-cure. I take a few 
ounces in the morning, and five 
or six ounces of milk at night. 
May God provide !” 


Page 


This explains the — 


n. 255 


252 


252 


253 


255 


393 


253 
266 


266-267 


. 272-273 | 


309 


Date. 


1768 Dec. 8 


1769 


” 


Dec. 


Mariza 


Water bs. sts 


Sept. I 


OCt30-2.5 


INON, Unie 


Deevyrz. 


Jan. 5 
April 8 


April 20 ... 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 24 


Written from 


Arienzo 


9 


ESTO LELTERS: 


Written to 


Villani As 


Sister Clementine of 
Jesus, a nun of Pales- 
trina ae 


Blasucci, Girgenti 


Carlo Pavone, Adminis- 
trator of the Nitre 
Monopoly +e, 


39 99 


Stephen Longobardi of 


the Pi Operarii, 
Naples one 

Blasucci, Superior of 
Girgenti 


Pope Clement XIV. 


Villani 


93 


Salvator Tramantana 


9 ” Cony 


Villani, Palermo ace 


39 oo 


Remondini 


99 eee 


Matthew Migliori, parish 
priest of S. Maria a 
Vico oie 


Angelo Majone, Naples... 


Subject. 


He again asks for two fathers. 
**But I wish for fathers who hear 
confessions, not who go to sleep.” 


An answer to her beautiful letter of 
Nov. 18, The nun’s letter and 
the Saint’s answer, given in full 
in the text, show Italian letter- 
writing at its best. Their beauti- 
ful courtesy we cannot imitate, we 
can only admire. 


On the persecution in Sicily 


He begs him to get a man wrong- 
fully imprisoned set free 


He thanks him for granting his re- 
quest 


He tells him he is writing a work 
on the Council of Trent 


On equiprobabilism 


The Saint dedicates his work on the 
Council of Trent tu him 


He tells him he has this very day 
found out a way of once more 
saying mass after more than a 
year 4b 


He continues to say mass 


He humbly defends himself from 
the charge of neglecting his dio- 
cese, but again proposes resigna- 
tion 


The same subject Ae 


Death of Father Apice (Pagani, 


Dec. 7) 


On resigning the episcopate 

On the Saint’s History of Heresies 
id. 

On removing a scandal. (The author 


tells the story of this Jetter twice 
over) 


The Sarnelli case. ‘Be careful not 
to frighten the brothers . . . be- 
cause Brother Paul has already 
been saying that the Congrega- 
tion is in danger of being dis- 
banded.” ap 


399 


v6 253-255 


266 


. 306-307 


286 


. 273-276 


287 


257 
258 


.. 260-261 


261 


284 


261 
290 


290 


82, 303 


316-317 
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Date. 


£770. Sept go'ns. 


5 Pe ece eo 


Wwyt Feb. 26,..., 
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Written from 


Arienzo 


bs 


APPENDIX. 


Written to Subject. 


Circular to the Saint’s On the persecution of the Congre- 
Congregation a gation, and on fervour and avoid- 
ing faults. “Let us be united 
with God, and not displease Him, 
for we have no other help but 

God.” 


P. Nicholas Savio of the He tells him that he says mass 
Oratory, Palermo ... once more 


The Canons of St. Agatha An ordinance on their choir duties, 
etc. 


Circular to the Saint’s 
Congregation ... On humility and regular observance. 


Cardinal Castelli, Rome He promises to make a novena for 
him ina dangerous illness. The 
Cardinal recovers and lives till 
April 9, 1780 


Dame Brianna Carafa ... A letter of advice to her on being 
made Prioress. ‘Govern more 
with gentleness than severity... 
and don’t make corrections on 
the spur of the moment, because 
they do no good. Let some time 
pass, and then give them when 
the nun is calm. And speak well 


of all.” 
To the Sacred Congrega- The Saint’s third report on the state 
tion of the Council ... of his diocese. 
Don Hercules ... He dissuades him from sending his 


boys to the College of Nobles ... 


Ne AS es ... Or to the College of Pages : 
These two letters are cited by 
Tannoia, but are not now extant. 


Julius Selvaggio, ecclesi- The Saint complains that the royal 
astical censor, Naples censor, Canon Simioli, has refused 
to pass some things in his History 

of Heresies. The printers are 

complaining they can’t get on! 

He is ready to make any changes 

the censors require, but not if it 

touches the authority of the Pope, 


for which he would give his life . 
Mer. Carlo Pergamo, 


appointed Bishop of A beautiful letter on the ruling of a 


Gaéta, Dec. 16, 1771 diocese. 
Villani ... “My old Secretary Verzella has 
written asking to leave my ser- 
vicen 


Julius Selvaggio, ecclesi. He complains of Canon Simioli’s 
astical censor, Naples statement in the approbation that 
he is not a critical historian 


Page 


317-318 
257 


302 


n. 357 


454 
454 


291 


292 


Ses 


LIST .OF LETTERS. 


Date. Written from Written to Subject. 


1772 May(?) ... Arienzo The Marquis Tanucci ... The Saint dedicates his History of 
Heresies to him 


ST EReeNETV clay cs ay Father Blasucci, Girgenti He thanks him for not telling him 
. of the persecution till all was over 
and happily ended 


wee May t4-%. 5 “e ys eee 6 Fiertellg him of his; History of 
Heresies, and the “blessed censor, 
Simioli” 
And of the illness and recovery of 
the Marquis de Marco 


He speaks of his answer to P. Ber- 
ruyer, and continues :— 

“T bless your Reverence and all, 
one by one, and recommend to 
all the observance of the Rule 
and peace among yourselves. Re- 
member that we are surrounded 
by enemies who wish to destroy 
us, both in Naples and Girgenti. 
If we act ill towards God we shall 
soon see that our ruin is complete.” 


els SAN 5 eS See ie ee » .» A postscript to preceding—he must 
exercise great caution as confessor 
to the Bishop in not meddling in 
any way in the affairs of the dio- 
cese. He is not to make himself 
odious to the Bishop by making 
suggestions, and must tell all who 
ask him to put in a good word for 
them that he has received an 
obedience from his Superior not 
to do anything of the sort—ap- 
parently referred toon p. — 


De Alig Re vides o Ayia, » «. A short exposition of his moral sys- 
tem. The probable opinion merely 
as probable does not give suffi- 
cient ground for safe action. We 
must have moral certainty, and 
we have it in this way: A law 
for which there is only a probable 
opinion, while there is an equally 
probable opinion against, is not 
sufficiently promulgated, and all, 
probabilists and _ probabiliorists 
alike, say that a law which is not 
promulgated does not oblige. It 
is in this way, the Saint says, he 
now prefers to explain his system, 
and to leave the word probable 
alone. And in this way he ex- 
plained it later on against di Leon 
in 1777, Vv. pp. 409-410, 


. 280-281 


276 
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Date. 


1772) Agr Zor". 
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£1 UNOW, t 3 (2) 
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Written from 


Arienzo 


be 


33 


99 


9) 


APPENDIX. 


Written to 


Remondini 


Cardinal Castelli 


Don Hercules 


Francis de Paula 


Antony Tannoia, Rector 
of Iliceto 


Subject. 


His History of Heresies is his last 
large work; next month he will 
be 76, and henceforth he will 
write only on devotional subjects. 
(He did not keep to this however, 
for the Condotta appeared after 
this, and he still worked at the 
subject of probabilism) 


By reason of his infirmities and 
carriage drives ordered by the 
doctors he can no longer work 
eight or ten hours a day as he 
used. Four times he has re- 
ceived the Viaticum, and twice 
Extreme- Unction 


He puts his case before Pope 
Clement XIV., and asks if he 
should resign. The Pope says 
he should not 

These letters are not extant. 


He dissuades his brother from taking 
his boys to court (letter only found 
in Tann. ili. 47) ar 


He withdraws his opposition to his 
nephews going to the College of 
Nobles 


He congratulates him on the found- 
ing of Scifelli, and tells him he 
has written to thank Arnauld 

' (this last letter is not extant), He 
tells him to use great prudence 
and tact in not displeasing Signor 
Arnauld | 


A letter of rebuke to the historian 
for failing in prompt obedience— 
a letter which it does honour to 
Tannoia’s humility and real virtue 
to have kept. In it the Saint 
says: “I hear that the Father 
Vicar (Villani) has written to your 
Reverence that you were ab- 
solutely to send Brother Antony 
(Oliva who died soon after in the 
odour of sanctity, v. p. 346) to St. 
Angelo to join Brother Stephen, 
because it is necessary to send 
both to the new house of Veroli 
(Scifelli), and I hear that your 
Reverence replied, through Father 
Ansalone, that you could not 
send him, or to be more correct, 
that you would not. 
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Date. 


1773 June 5 
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Roan INOS OE Gees 


Written from 


Arienzo 


LYS OR gil TERS. 


Written to 


Antony Tannoia—cordd, 


Francis de Paula 


Mgr. Giacobini, Bishop 


of Veroli 
Circular to the Saint’s 
Congregation 


Pope Clement XIV. 


Francis de Paula, Super- 
ior of Scifelli 


P. Thomas Caputo, O.P., 
Rector of the seminary 
of St. Agatha 


Villani 


Subject. 


“Don Antonio mio, you know 
my regard for you, but it is neces- 
sary for me to speak to you plainly. 
You have already been blamed for 
being little obedient to the orders 
‘of Superiors, and I see that this is 
one of the chief causes why the 
Congregation is at present in evil 
plight, because the Rectors aie 
the first not to wish to obey ... 
therefore, your Reverence, what- 
ever happens, must send the said 
Brother Antony to St. Angelo at 


” 


once. ... 


H{e must do everything he can to 
content the Abbé Arnauld 

He tells him that Brothers Stephen 
and Antony are attached to the 
new foundation 


The Saint thanks him for the new 
foundation (letter not extant) 


On the persecution they are suffer- 
ing—on 
humility, 


regular observance, 
zeal, 
Mazzini made Rector of Pagani, 
Corrado of Ciorani, Santorelli of 


Caposele 


true and false 


The Saint dedicates his translation 
of the Psalms to the Pope. The 
work appeared the next year, but 
it seems unlikely that the dedica- 
tion was written in the troubled 
time which followed the suppres- 
sion of the Society 


He tells him not to buy unnecessary 
books when the house is so poor 


Seminarisis who say they are sick, 
and are, and others who say they 
are sick, and are not 


He tells him of the inconvenience 
he has caused by taking away 
Father Mancusi from St. Agatha 
just when he was most wanted. 


He speaks of answering Canon 
Magli 


1774—A number of letters at the beginning of this year speak of a proposed foundation 
at Ceprano, in the Papal States, which came to nothing-—416. 


1774 March 


We hs 


Arienzo 


Francis de Paula, Scifelli 


The Saint does not wish a house in 
He exhorts 
de Paula to be kind to his com- 
panions in exile, and not himself 
give way to irritability 


Rome at this time. 
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1774 March (?)... 
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Date. 


April 8 


June 6 


June 12 


June 27 


July 23 


Aug. 25 


Sept. 3 


Written from 


Arienzo 


” 


APPENDIX. 


Written to 


Villani 


Francis de Paula, Scifelli 


to the Saint’s 
Congregation 


Circular 


Francis de Paula, Scifelli 


Villani 


Mother Mary Raphael, 
Superior of the Re- 
demptoristines of St. 
Agatha 


Subject. 


He wishes him to give a triduo at 
Arienzo after Easter (letter not 
extant) 


A reference to Brother Francis Tar- 
taglione, who had died Mar. 21, 
as beata anima 


A beautiful letter showing the Saint’s 
tender charity in trying to save a 
vocation (P. Theodore Telesca, 

who however unfortunately left 
the Order this same year). 


He tells him not to give missions in 
such hot weather ave 

And speaks of his answer to Canon 
Magli 


The Pope’s melancholy state, after 
his suppression of the Society the 
year before 


He tells him of the state of mental 
affliction of the Pope and of his 
fear of death | oe 

He consoles him for having im- 
perfect subjects: “What can we 
do? It is community life .. 
you must have patience and pru- 
dence” 


On the love of Our Lord, vocation, 
regular observance, and humility 


“T was certain that for the present 
there could be no news from 
Rome about Ceprano (the new 
foundation in the Papal States the 
Saint hoped to make), because 
from several quarters I hear that 
the Pope remains afflicted, is shut 
up in his room, and transacts no 
business es 

He then says he hears the Pope 
wished to give the Congregation 
the Gest, but his entourage have 
dissuaded him. “Gloria Patri. 
What should we do in Rome ?”... 


The Saint rejoices that the proposal 
to give him the Jesuit house in 
Rome has come to nothing, but 


he is grateful to the Pope for 


wishing to do him a kindness 


He will not let the Bishop of Scala 
make her go back to Scala 
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Date. 


1774 Sept. 3 


bad 


Sept. 7 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 24 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 9 


Nov. (later) 


Wee. 15.%.. 


Written from 


Arienzo 
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LIST OF LETTERS. 


Written to 


To the Redemptoristine 


nuns of St. Agatha 


P. Benedict Gessari, O.P. 


Francis de Paula, Scifelli 


Traiano Trabisonda, pro- 
bably a member of Car- 
dinal Castelli’s house- 
hold 


Joseph Remondini 


Villani 


Subject. 


He gently reproves them for their 
excitement at the threatened loss 
of their Superior 


On the general mission in the dio- 
cese which was to conclude the 
Saint’s government 


“T greatly praise the charity and 
patience your MJReverence has 
shown, and I am greatly consoled 
that the other fathers are content. 
».. AS to Ceprano the Pope is 
dead) (Sept. 225 PD. S5307)0a is. 
In any case we have S. Cecilia 
(Scifelli) and Beneventum as a 
refuge ” 


A letter on the state of the Church 
written at Cardinal Castelli’s re- 
quest bo 

Tannoia (iii. 55.) says that the 
Cardinal intended to show this to 
the Sacred College who were 
about to enter into conclave, but 
the conclave began Oct. 5 (and 
lasted till Feb. 13), and after its 
commencement I suppose no letter 
from outside could reach them. 


“Not to be idle in what remains to 
me of life I have begun a devout 


787 


Page 


375-376 


366 


» 329, 340 


work called The Victories of the — 


Martyrs” 


On resigning his see. The Saint’s 
anxiety lest he should be thought 
lax. ‘The priests tremble at me, 
for I chastise them as they de- 
serve !” 


A postscript on the return of the 
fathers to Sicily ve 
(They returned Mar. 1775, 341). 


On resigning his see, and conclud- 
ing his rule by a general mission 


Danger of suppression if the Sarnelli 
case goes against them. The 
Saint requires a consultation, and 
suggests abandoning Ciorani. This 
letter is dated Dec. 8 by mistake 
on p. 325 line 3.* 
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788 APPENDIX. 


Date. Written from Written to Subject. Page 


1775 tJan.5" ey... Arienzo John Baptist Remondini UHe-,speaks of his 7'ranslation of the 
Psalms and Victories of the Mar- 
tyrs. The ending of this letter 
is interesting as showing his feel- 
ings towards his publisher: “ For 
the rest I shall always live and 
shall die with true affection to- 
wards your most illustrious lord- 
ship and ali your house, praying 
Our Lord to prosper it as I desire. 
I remain with all my service again 
affirming myself your most illus- 
trious lordship’s most devoted and 
obliged true servant, Alfonso 
Maria, Bishop of St. Agatha.” 


SOAR OU. A Sais 7 Francis de Paula, Scifelli The Saint speaks of a foundation at 
Torrice in the Papal States in 
place of that at Ceprano which 
had fallen through. (This too fell 
through, and for the same reason, 
the lack of endowment) ‘As for 
Capuano,”’ he continues, “I write 
in strict confidence to your Rever- 
ence what I have written to him, 
that if he wishes to return to 
Naples it is better he should leave 
the Institute, and I am ready to 
give him his dispensation.” And 
so, says the chronicler, P. Luigi 
Capuano who in his youth showed 
himself so generous in following 
the call of God (v. Vol I., 612-3), 
in this year left the Congregation. 
“We are in the hands of God,” 
the Saint continues, ‘‘and in con- 
tinual danger of being destroyed, 
and prayer alone can save us” ... 416 


A later letter to the same has an 
interesting passage in Italian 
spelling of names. “Tell all,” 
says the Saint, “that with regard 

- to Father Tartaglia’s* surname I 

wish a letter changed, and from 

this day forth he is to be called 

Father Vartiglia or even Tartiglt. 

It is not to his credit or ours that 

he should be called Tartaglia, 

because it is taken to mean Father 

Tartaglione.” (Tartaglione means | 


” Feb. eas 9) ” ” 


stammerer). ‘ 
Byer RGD ROS. teen “ John Baptist Remondini — The Saint’s Victories of the Martyrs ' 
is nearly finished Ae 362 


* Nicholas Tartaglia, 0. 1747, pr. 1766, d. at Pagani, 1817. 


1775 Mar. 9 


Date. Written from 
Arienzo 
Mar. ae Ps 
Mar 220 mers aA 
Mara ay ann 5 
Apnli2°%.. oF 
April y6",,« % 
Apnil oy tf 
April “as ¥; 
April Pre * 
Mays 13) ver. A 
Navel?) pa 
June 22) 52 ) 
June 27.3. ~ 


LIST OF LETTERS. 


Written to 


Villani 


Pope Pius VI. 


Villani 


The Prince della Riccia 


Angelo Majone, watch- 
ing the Sarnelli case in 
Naples 


Villani and other fathers 
on mission in the arch- 
diocese of Capua 


Pope Pius VI. 


Cardinal Castelli, Rome 


Mgr. Guy Calcagnini, 
Rome, Archbishop of 
Tarsus 


- Villani, Capua 


Pope Pius VI. 


Don Hercules, Naples ... 


Mother Mary Raphael, 
St. Agatha 


Subject. 


“God knows how I suffer. My 
agitation of conscience at leaving 
my Church, to escape the weight 
of the cross, has returned. ... I 
fear lest this thought of having 
acted from self-love may torment 
me all the few days that remain 
to me of life.” 


The Saint begs for a commutation 
of the Divine Office to other 
prayers on account of his 78 years 
and the weakness of his head 

The faculty of dispensing was 
granted by the Penitentiaria to 
the Saint’s confessor, Mar. 31, 


1775; 


The Saint’s fears about the Sarnelli 
case. He again suggests settling 
it out of court 


He thanks him for coming forward 
in bis favour in the Sarnelli case 


The Saint thinks it better to aban- 
don Ciorani. In the letter he 
speaks of going to Nocera on the 
following Wednesday, but it seems 
unlikely that he did so. 


A circular on the way of giving 
missions 


The Saint begs leave to resign his 

see 3 

His petition is granted early in 
May. 


He asks him to support his request 


3 be) a9 


He tells him his petition is granted. 
His only fear is some “ milordo” 
may succeed him 


A request (not extant) which was 
refused, asking leave to stay on in 
his diocese till the arrival of Mgr. 
Rossi, Bishop of Ischia, his suc- 
cessor—who only took possession 
of the see four years later 


He tells him of his resignation, and 
mentions money matters 


Last recommendations on leaving 
his diocese 
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384 


369 


1776 


Sept. 8 


Oct. (?) 


Nov. 4 


Jan. 23 


Jan. 26 


Feb. 12 


May 5 


May 30 ... 


Times) 


Written from 


Arienzo 


Nocera 


APPENDIX. 


Written to 


Don Hercules 


The ‘Rocchetine’ nuns 
of Arienzo 


The nuns of Frasso 
John Baptist Remondini 
Pope Pius VI. 


Circular to the Saint’s 
Congregation 


Angelo Majone, Naples 


Joseph Remondini 


A Priest Don Vincent 
de Maio, professor in 
the University of Naples 


To a father of Scifelli 
(de Paula or Cajone) 


Francis de Paula 


Subject. 


He apologises for hurting his feel- 
ings 


The Saint’s farewell 


9 39 


On July 27, 1775, the Saint left 
his diocese, and returned to the 
monastery of Nocera 


He speaks of a work on which he is 
engaged on the plan of Divine 
Providence 


Dedication of the Condotta to him. 
The Pope’s kind reply, Nov. 19, 
1775 


On prayer—the giving of missions, 
and obedience—he asks for pray- 
ers for the Sarnelli case 


He hears that Tanucci has trans- 
ferred their case to the Court of 
Abuses. They have now no help 
but God 


He has a scruple about congratu- 
lating Mgr. Filingeri on _ his 
elevation to the see of Naples 


They must ask Mgr. Testa to help 
them 


He cannot come to Naples 


His head is ruined from the number 
of letters he has to write 


“T cannot remain idle, so I have 
begun a larger work” (the disserta- 
tion on eternal life) 


On the high standard of studies in 
the Saint’s Congregation, cited 
Vol. I. p. 413 


“Your Reverence has been called by 
God with an extraordinary voca- 
tion to help this Congregation.” 
And again :—“ Let us speak clear- 
ly: if the Congregation do not 
establish itself outside the kingdom 


of Naples, it will never be a Con-. 
vee 416, Gig 
{ 


gregation 


His joy at the foundation of Frosi- 
none a, 
(Fragment given in Tann. ili. 5.) 
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Date, Written from 


June ... Nocera 


Palys, 9 
July 22 5 
Oct. 24 3 
Oct 277 2. + 
NOM. AAR ahs * 
Nov ‘ 
Dees ee. & 
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LIST OF LETTERS. 


Writtento 


The magistrates of Fro- 
sinone 


Canon Simioli 


Canon Salvator Ruggieri, 
the censor in question 


Father Blasucci, Frosin- 
one 


Circular to the Saint’s 
Congregation 


Blasucci, Frosinone 


Francis de Paula, Fro- 
sinone 


Subject. 


He thanks them for the new founda- 
tion 
(Letter not extant. ) 


The Saint appeals to him against the 
ecclesiastical censor, Selvaggio, 
who will not allow him to follow 
the mild opinion of St. Thomas 
on the state of infants who die un- 
baptised 


The Saint defends his doctrine 


The Saint’s contentment that Bla- 
succi is Visitor in the Papal States. 
His forebodings about the Congre- 
gation—Brother Stephen’s talents 
as an architect 


The Saint does not wish to accept 
the Jesuit house of exercises, Rome, 
but he thanks Signor Buonpiani, 
who had made the proposal, for 
his kindness 


But he wishes Blasucci to go to 
Rome so that the Pope may get 
to know the fathers. It consoles 
him that Father Leggio is quiet 
and content. Missions for the 
Abbot of Monte Cassino. First 
mention of the Passionists in the 
Saint’s life ft 

At the beginning of the letter he 
tells him of the fall of Tanucci, 
Oct. 26 


Principally on giving missions 


‘*T will send an order to Naples to- 
morrow for the eight hams, four 
couple of cheeses, and a box of 
sweets. With regard to the 
sweets, I will send the Abate 
Eugenio a famous box of spiced 
cakesanda cake of burnt almonds. 
Enough. I will get the best 
sweets.” He encloses a letter 
from the Pope of Nov. 16. He 
again expresses the wish that 
Blasucci should go to Rome 


He rejoices that he is well, and tells 
him of the proposed gift of the 
Fesuit College, Beneventum 


He tells him of the new decree in 
Naples limiting ordinations 
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Date. 


0777.4 ane 


Jan. 14 (?) 


Jan. 


Jan. 24 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 15 


Feb. 21 


Feb... 


Feb. 21 


Mar. 7 


APPENDIX. 
Written from Written to 
Nocera Francis de Paula—contd. 


as\s ” a) ” 


a Diodato Criscuoli, Super- 
ior of Scifelli 


_ Francis de Payla, Fro- 
sinone 

99 ” ” 

3? 9 +B] 

* Blasucci, Frosinone ... 

s The Marquis della Sam- 
buca 

2 Cardinal Branciforte, 


Bishop of Girgenti 


a Francis de Paula, Fro- 
sinone 


Subject. 


To get a father to go to the Papal 
States they have to make forty 
days’ prayer. ‘Don’t be weary 
of writing so much. God knows 
how much your letters console 
mer 

On not preaching the Lent in the 
diocese of Aquino 


Or in the diocese of Sora 


He thanks God that the foundation 
of Frosinone is approved in Rome 

He has twenty yards of linen for six 
shirts which would do for Buon- 
piani 


A little plot against Blasucci about 
making a contract with the Araldi 
at Veroli—called by mistake in 
the text, p. 433 (a mistake for 
which the editor is responsible), 
Arnauld of Scifelli 


He hopes Buonpiani liked the linen 


The conspiracy against Blasucci suc- 
cessful 


He may preach some Lenten ser- 
mons so as not to offend the 
Bishop 

‘“Answer me these points one by 
one, for my head is confused, and 
I easily forget even. important 
matters.” 


The danger to the Congregation (the 


report of di Leon had appeared, 
Feb. 13). ‘* Keep the storm we 
are passing through from your 
brethren so as not to terrify them ” 

He wishes Blasucci to go to Naples 
at once 


Petition to have his cause retrans- 
ferred to the Santa Chiara (not 
extant) 


The Saint begs him to intercede 
with the new Prime Minister, the 
Marquis della Sambuca, on behalf 
of his Congregation 

The cause was retransferred to the 
Santa Chiara on Mar. 7 


Why no answer from Blasucci whom 
he wishes to go to Naples? 
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Date. 


r77 Mar.'9 =... 


” 


Mar. 21 


Mar. 27 


Mar. (end) 


April 4 


April (end) 


May 24 


July 7 


July 


July 15 


VOL. IT. 


LIST OF LETTERS. 


Written from Written to 
Nocera Angelo Majone, Naples 
f Francis de Paula, Fro- 
sinone 
yy ” yy 
” nea 
” Re 
Hs Pope Pius VI. 
rs To the fathers of the 


Chinese College 


3 John Baptist di Costanzo, 
Frosinone 

Francis de Paula, Fro- 
sinone 

" Bartholomew Corrado ... 


Subject. 


The Saint’s joy at the retransfer of 
the cause 


He hopes Blasucci is by this time in 
Naples, or soon will be oes 


It is not true that the Congregation 
is suppressed 


He has written a long memorial for 
the Sarnelli case 


Blasucci is at last in Naples 


Memorial in answer to the charges 
of the Procurator di Leon 


Instrument appointing Father Cim- 
ino the Saint’s proctor in Rome 
to accept the College of Beneven- 
tum 


The Saint thanks him for his kind- 
ness. (Brief-in reply, May 15) ..: 


The Saint’s testimony to the sanctity 
of the great Chinese missionary, 
Matthew Ripa 


The Saint recommends peace and 
charity 


” ” ” 

Costanzo and de Paula were said not 
to agree. July 15 Blasucci writes 
to the Saint that these rumours 
are greatly exaggerated 


The Saint having heard that six sub- 
jects have left the houses, and 
have been living for many months 
at home, after a meeting of his 
Consultors, requires them to re- 
turn to the monastery within 
fifteen days. But Father Corrado 
being a father of position in the 
Congregation, the Saint does not 
fix this limit of time in his case, 
but he begs him to set a good 
example and return, or at least to 
write and give him his reasons for 
wishing to remain longer. Fora 
long time the Saint says he has 
wished to have Father Corrado 
with him at Nocera where he has 
need of a prudent adviser in the 
midst of so many troubles, but 
when he was going to send for 
him he heard he was at home. 
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Date. Written from Written to 
177734 July 0s ose. Nocera Bartholomew Corrado— 
continued 
3p, euly(end) b Francis de Paula, Fro- 
sinone 
ie epee. Vee. Majone, Naples 
i Sep 12.03 A Pope Pius VI. 
FL Se ph. LOU, i Francis de Paula, Fro- 
sinone 
” Oct. 5 tee ” ” ” 
” Oct. 9 ove 9 ” ” 
Oot to nbs 3 To the Chapter of St. 


Peter’s, Foggia 


prae ClCts 10 2 ean ‘ Francis de Paula, Fro- 
sinone 


Subject. 


This letter is very important as 
showing the relaxation introduced 
in the Neapolitan houses by the 


threat of suppression continually. 


held over them. Apparently re- 
ferred to 


He gently reproves him for being 
excited, and tells him not to mind 
Villani’s lectures, which he too 
receives and finds they do him 
good. Blasucci has to return to 
Sicily, and de Paula is made 
Visitor in the Papal States 


The Saint is unable to go to Naples 
for the Sarnelli case, and it would 
do no good 


Petition for communication with the 
privileges of the Passionists 
(Granted to de Paula, Oct. 20, 
1781) 


“Again I recommend regular obser- 
vance that no one may complain, 
and again I recommend peace”’... 


Regulations about expenses, and an 
obedience sub gravi not to take 
money out of the kingdom of 
Naples 


“T do not remember to have written 
to P. Costanzo. Continue to treat 
him with gentleness and offer dis- 
agreeables to God” 


Here no one will go to Romagna, 
and I cannot force them to do so, 
for fear of an accusation to the 
government. Leggio’s brother has 
petitioned the King for his return ; 
P. Grossi must come back as his 
father is furious at his absence 


The Saint attests the visions of Our 
Lady, at Foggia in 1732, cited 
Vol. I, pp. 90-91. 


Grossi must return at once; _ his 
father came to Nocera like a fury. 
Blasucci must stay in Sicily or the 
foundation there will be ruined. 
‘©The ‘Frenchman’ (Arnauld) at 
first could not endure Father 
Landi (at Scifelli), but after hav- 
ing tried Father Criscuoli for a 
little he sighed for Father Landi, 
and so did they all. . , Matt ae 
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LIST OF LETTERS. 


Written to 


Francis de Paula—condd. 


9 9 


Joseph Remondini 


Pére Claude Francois 
Nonnotte, Besancon ... 


The  Redemptoristine 
nuns of St. Agatha 


Francis de Paula, Fro- 
sinone 


Subject. 


“Be joyful because the work is God’s, 


and God has chosen you to uphold 
these two houses” 


Hesendshim a hundred ducats(£ 20) 


‘““My most esteemed Don Joseph, 


this evening I received your answer 
of the 4th of October, in which 
you tell me of all the works great 
and small you are sending me. I 
say the truth, I am altogether 
overwhelmed by your great court- 
esy, and I wish I could make 
known to you what I feel. I pray 
Our Lord, and always will pray 
Him, to repay your most illus- 
trious ‘lordship both in temporal 
and spiritual things all the charity 
you haveshown meandstill show.” 


In all this correspondence of the 


Saint with his publisher, which 
fills over 500 quarto pages, there is 
the same unfailing note of courtesy 
and affection, and not one single 
monetary dispute. 


He hopes before he dies to see the 


eighth edition of his Moral Theo- 
logy, “which alone I can call a 
work perfect and complete, and 
acceptable to the learned of this 
Widen 


He received the eighth edition on 


Oct. 21, 1779. See below. 


The Saint congratulates him on his 
-» 446-447 


works against Voltaire 


‘T have received the sad news about 


Sister Mary Raphael (that she was 
dying),and God knows how much 
I feel it ; but we must make our- 
selves one with the Divine will. 
If God so dispose you must think 
of electing the best superior pos- 
sible, according to God’s heart, 
atid consult with the Signor Arch- 
deacon. Trust in Our Lord. He 
will take thought for you and keep 
you in peace.” Mother Mary 
Raphael died five days later, on 
April 26, 


It is better to obey the doctor, and 


not go into the new house till 
October, in case any accident 


should happen 
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APPENDIX. 
Written from Written to Subject. 
Nocera Francis de Paula, Fro- He asks him to put a letter he has 
sinone a written to Voltaire into good Latin 

4 Francis Maria Arouet de The Saint congratulates him on his 
Voltaire aa; reported conversion B 

(The letter was probably not 
sent, 450.) 

AN Mother Mary Angelica, , He congratulates her on her election, 
the new Superior of and rejoices to hear of the beauti- 
the Redemptoristines, ful death of Mother Mary Raphael, 
St. Agatha ap and asks her to pray that he too 


may make a good death. 

An interesting correspondence with 
the new Superior follows during 
the rest of the year. 


9 Circular to the fathers They must keep the Rule perfectly in 
and brothers of Fro- the Papal States, and set a high 
sinone and Scifelli ... standard to all 

‘; Francis de Paula, Fro- A severe letter of rebuke for his self- 
sinone ah will 

4 Angelo Majone, Naples The Saint’s gratitude to those who 

defended his Congregation 

i Circular to the Saint’s On regular observance. From the 
Congregation sea style it seems to be written only 


in the Saint’s name. It is impos- 
sible to mistake a genuine letter 


of St. Alphonsus 

y To the students ..- Heasks who will volunteer for Sicily. 

7 Majone, Naples .. Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritua 
Sancto for the royal decree of 
Aug. 22 

+ Hercules de’ Liguori .. He dissuades him from betrothing 
‘Pepporiello’ so young 

The Regolamento. 
is Bartholomew Corrado, He assures him he has no intention 
Ciorani a of changing the Rule 


Y Antony Tannoia, Iliceto He tells him to help Maffei’s children 


i Joseph Remondini weet The Saint'stjoy, at receiving the 8th 
edition of lis Moral Theology. 
‘This last edition makes me die 
content.” 


. Circular to the fathers of He recommends the preaching of the 


the Congregation... Crusade at the King’s request 
ey Joseph Remondini ... He again thanks him for the Moral 
Theology 
'» Bartholomew Corrado .... He assures him there will be no 


change of Kule 
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- 455-456 


- 478-477 
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LIS OR LETTERS, 


Date. Written from Written to 
o779. Dec. 17 Nocera Tannoia, Iliceto 
B7oo), janst4, 2. “4 The Marquis di Avena, 


one of the Council of 
the Royal Chamber of 
Santa Chiara 


Subject. 


f 
Id. He asks him to come and help 


him as there is so much disturb- 
ance in the Congregation from 
these rumours 


He has received his venerated com- 


mand with regard to a subject 
whom he had already dismissed 
from the Institute for having stayed 
away from it for four years, en- 
gaged at home in civil andcriminal 
litigation of his family with little 
honour to the ecclesiastical state 
or his Institute. Not only had 
he stayed away, but he had re- 
fused to obey repeated commands 
to come back, and meanwhile 
complaints from seculars arrived 
of his disedifying ways. Still on 
receiving theletter of the venerated 
Marquis, the writer has consented 
to receive this subject again, 
only begging him to return for a 
time to the noviciate to regain 
some religious spirit. To this the 
subject has replied that it is against 
his honour to do so. He then 
asked him at least to. make a re- 
treat in Caposele, but he replied 
he preferred to remain at Pagani. 
“You see, my lord Marquis, his 
impertinence. If hewillnot obeyI 
am resolvedtotolerateit no longer, 
and I think, your most illustrious 
lordship will be of my opinion.” 

This incident is of great im- 
portance, as showing the terrible 
state to which regalism was _ re- 
ducing religious. discipline. Per- 
haps the picture disclosed by this 
letter will answer the difficulty of 
those who think the Saint speaks 
too strongly about obedience and 
regularity in his circulars. The 
strong things were meant not for 
those who failed through human 
weakness, but for those who failed 
through contumacy, of whom there 
were too many in the dark days 
in which the Saint’s life closed. 
EvenaSaint cannot show mildness 
in face of contumacy. Parcere 
subjectos sed debellare superbos 
is a maxim of all government 
human or divine; ‘it is an attribute 
of God Himself.’ 
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APPENDIX. 


Written to Subject. 


Gaspar Cajone, Rector The Saint asks him to say special 


of Beneventum a prayers in view of impending 
troubles 
Corrado ... “Don Bartolomeo mio, I am in 


danger of going out of my mind. 
. - . I pray you to leave all and 
“come to me.” 


— Instrument revoking the authority 
granted to Majone, and conferring 
it on Corrado 


Angelo Majone, Naples = TheSaint’s beautiful letter of forgive- 
ness. (Monday of Holy Week.) 


Diodato Criscuoli, Rector Copy of a circular sent to all the 
of Ciorani He houses for the election of deputies 


} Fiera ae to an Assembly at Pagani in May 
Joseph anc onsino de 


Liguori, the Saint’s 
nephews in the College 
of Nobles, Naples... A letter of fatherly advice 


Gaspar Cajone, Rector of The Saint condemns the Regola- 
Beneventum be mento 


Isidore Leggio, Frosinone “Hold fast to the old rules.’”’ In 
Naples they cannot establish vows 
(as before the King?) but the 
oath of perseverance will cover 
all the old Rule... . “I want 
one Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, not two, nor are 
some things, to obey the King, an 
obstacle.” 


John Baptist Ansalone, He must send his two deputies as 
Rector of Hiceto... soon as possible. ‘For the rest 

I believe all are agreed that we 

must keep our own observance 

(bratica), so as not to make two 

Congregations.” 


Amelius Ficocelli, Rector <A list of vital points in the Rule 
of Frosinone ame changed by the Regolamento. If 
the old Rule is given up the 

Congregation will be destroyed, 

because there will be two Con- 

gregations, one in Naples, and 

one in the Papal States 


Gaspar Cajone, Rectorof The Saint laments that he receives 
Beneventum ne no answer to his letters, and gives 
Cajone a precept under formal 

obedience to elect two deputies, 

and send them to the Assembly... 
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LIST OF LETTERS. 799 


Date. Written from Written to Subject. Page 
1780 June 26... Nocera Circular to the four Nea- It givesan account of the new elec- 
politan houses =o tions made in the Assembly of 
Pagani. ‘In virtue of the des- 


patch of Aug. (22,) 1779, and of 
the new Regolamento accepted by 
us in the manner explained and 
with the necessary reserves, we 
elect as Assistant General Don 
Bartholomew Matthias Corrado,”, 


ercus ae 496 
Atthe foot of the document before 
( the signatures is a note—‘‘ Padre 
Avena, one of the deputies of the 
house of Iliceto, when called on 
to take part in the said election 
refused to do so, because this very 
morning he has, he says, resigned 
his office of deputy.” Soon after 
this we find him with de Paula 
. in the Papal States. 
PPRuNe sO t. 3 Pope Pius VI. ... Letter written in the Saint’s name 
| saying that the old Rule had been 
, ; observed in Naples and would be] 500 
‘: gs july aah i Cardinal Banditi, Arch- The Saint begs for help in his ter- 
bishop of Beneventum rible difficulties wee 504-505 
: Sh ANIC EOI & 3 Blasucci, Girgenti ... Hethanks him forhis letter of July 30 
to de Paula (pp. 500-2) and begs 
| him to come to Naples sy 503 
: Pe pda tees is is Gaspar Cajone, Beneven- The Saint asks him to come to 
tum ales Pagani, but he replies that he is 
forbidden to do so by the Pope 504 
: » [Aug.24&28 Bs Card. Caracciolo, Rome Letters written in the Saint’s name 
4 : apologising for the delay in send- 
: ing fathers to Rome] sa 507 
, Pe eee pie ld tae. . Peter Gavotti, guardian The Saint thanks him for his charity 459 
' of the orphan children 
mi of Don Hercules, who 
\ died Sept. 8, 1780 
: On Sept. 22, 1780, was the provisional decree cutting off the Neapolitan houses 
{from the Institute ]—5o09-5 10. 
Pe OCHS. | a0 vA Francis de Paula, Frosi- 
. none, President of the The Saint congratulates him on his 
Congregation nate appointment w+. 5E5-516 
Ae KOTo Ciba .5 Mgr. Pergami, Bishop of He begs him to come to Pagani and 
Gaéta er help him £62 517 


att 


(The Bishop does so on Oct. 18, 
and goes on to a conference at 
Beneventum under the presidency 
of the Cardinal Archbishop. ) 


-*Jt was this document which aroused such feeling among the Pontifical fathers, and caused such difficu'ties in Rome, 
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APPENDIX. 


Written to 


Cardinal Banditi, Arch- 
bishop of Beneventum 


Francis de Paula, Frosi- 
none 


Gaspar Cajone, Beneven- . 
tum 


Francis de Paula, Rome 


Ferdinand, King of Naples 


Pope Pius VI. 


Francis de Paula, Rome 


Subject. 


A letter written in the Saint’s name, 
asking his help—which was given 
at the aforesaid conference] 


What grieves him is not the loss of 
his office of Superior General, 
but of the mission faculties. He 
invites de Paula to Pagani 


He again invites him to Pagani 


It is no good expecting the King 
to allow them to acquire corpor- 
ate property (that is to recognise 
them as an order.) He mentions 
a precedent of 1684 when Innocent 
XI. commuted vows to oaths 


A letter certainly not by the Saint 
using menacing language to de 
Paula] 


He asks him to join de Paula in 
Rome and to get the Pope to 
restore the mission faculties in 


Naples 


- The King will do nothing, only the 


Pope can find some way of re- 
pairing the harm done. He can- 
not get his fathers to go to Rome 


A letter written in the Saint’s name 
saying the fathers have consulted 
canonists in Naples, who advise 
them not to keep their appoint- 
ment and go to Rome] 


A petition for oaths of poverty and 
perseverance ot a 
(Granted Veb. ‘24, -1731, spp. 
526-7.) 
A memorial on the whole subject 
of the Regolamento 


“Don Francesco mio. .. it is now 
the new year, tell me if there is any 
gleam of light. I am all in dark- 
ness and have no one here to con- 
sole me. . . . The Pope is angry 
with us... . He would wish us to 
reject the Regolamentoofthe King” 
—but that would mean the sup- 
pression of the Congregation, says 
the Saint. .. . ‘To-morrow I will 
send for P. Corrado and P. Pavone, 
but I fear they will not come, for 
I see they make no more account 


of me,” Ae 
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LIST OF; LE TIERS, 


Written from Written to 


Nocera Bartholomew Corrado, 
Naples, Vicar General 
of the Neapolitan 
houses 


3 Joseph Remondini (last 
letter to his publisher) 


rs Francis de Paula, Rome 


9 ”? 99 


2? ” 7 


bP) ” che) 


33 ” 9 


Subject. 


The Saint says he has heard from 
de Paula that private subjects are 
drawing up petitions to the King 
on their own account, Father 
Pavone being particularly men- 
tioned. He thinks such conduct, 
which might be the ruin of the 
Congregation, cannot be excused 
from mortal sin. He begs him to 
come and consult about it. 


“My most esteemed Signor Don 
Giuseppe, this is to let you know 
I am still alive.”” He is expect- 
ing twelve copies of his Moral 


Theology. ‘Command me to- 


serve you in any way I can, and 
so I remain, once more affirming 
myself your most illustrious Lord- 
ship’s most devoted and obliged 
true servant, Alfonso Maria de’ 
Liguori, Bishop.” 

If only the, Pope knew how they are 
between ‘ Scilla and Cariddi.’ To 
reject the Regolamento will be 
the end of their work in the 
Kingdom of Naples. In spite of 
all the troubles he speaks of mis- 
sions in Foggia and Nola. 


He hears from de Paula that a 
memorial of Cardinal Banditi’s, 
and his memorial of December 
have reached the Sacred Congre- 
gation. 

The Saint adds a postscript to the 
letter in his own hand: ‘The judi- 
cial consideration of de Lione’s 
report is still pending, so we must 
be careful.” 


The Saint’s resignation to God’s 
will. He enquires about a founda- 
tion in Rome 


“JT pray you not to despair of our 
union. . . . I am eighty-four, 
would to God I could act by my- 
self alone, but Ihave to make use 
of others. ... I strive here to 
suggest to all the community the 
spirit of charity, and your Rever- 
ence must do the same. God 
loves those that love charity.” ... 


He asks him to get an extension of 
time in Rome, to wait for the 
royal,decree about oaths (it ap- 
peared Feb. 24) re 
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Feb. 


Feb. (2) . 


Feb. (?) ... 


Be. 24aie 


Feb. 27 ... 


MATIZ ene. 


Mar. 24 .:. 


April 4 ... 


[April14 . 


April 23 ... 


June 


June’ 28.43 


AuglTon:. 


Aug. 19... 
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APPENDIX. 


Writter. to 


Nicholas Matthias Rossi, 
Roman advocate 


Teresa de’ Liguori, his 
niece, educanda in the 
Benedictine convent of 
St. Marcellinus 


Antonia de’ Liguori, 
O.S.B., St. Marcellinus, 
the Saint’s cousin 


Peter Gavotti, guardian 
of Teresa de’ Liguori 


Celestine de Robettis, 
Rector of Caposele 


Cardinal Francis Xavier 
de Zelada, Rome, Pre- 
fect of the Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and 
Regulars 


Gaspar Cajone, Rector of 
Beneventum 


Isidore Leggio, Rome ... 
Francis de Paula, Rome 


Cardinal Ghilini, Rome, 
Ponens of the Cause ... 
Teresa de’ Liguori, edu- 
candain St. Marcellinus 


Pope Pius VI. 


Bartholomew Corrado, 


Rome 


Diodato Criscuoli, Rector 
of Ciorani 


Teresa de’ Liguori, edu- 
canda 


Subject. 


The Saint appoints him his proctor 
in Rome 


He encourages her to persevere in 
her vocation 


He asks her to support his niece 
Teresa in her vocation 


The Saint makes the same request 


The Saint sends him the royal des- 
patch granting oaths and tells 
him of his joy at the news 


The Saint tells him of the good 
news a 
(Mar. 2. His somewhat frigid 
reply, p. 531.) 
The Saint complains of opposition 
to reunion in Rome, of which he 
cannot help suspecting Leggio 
and even de Paula to be the 
authors 


The Saint begs him not to oppose 
reunion 


He begs him to withdraw Leggio 
from Rome 


A memorial on the case probably 
not by the Saint] 


He will pray for her vocation 


A memorial on the case—probably 
by Corrado] 


The Saint asks him to obtain for 
him from the Pope leave to de- 
pend on his confessor for the in- 
terpretation of his vow of poverty, 
since there is now no canonical 
superior in Naples. The Grand 
Penitentiary answered: Acquies- 
cat suo confessurio 

The Prefect of students is to see 
that all the old constitutions are 
carefully observed. 

He is glad she is going to stay with 
the Duchess of Bovino before 
commencing her noviciate. 


Aug. 24, 1781, the decree of exclusion of the Neapolitan houses from the Institute 


was made final e¢ preces amplius non recipiantur. 
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LIST OF LEFTERS. 


Date. Written from Written to 
1781 Aug. (?) ... Nocera Francis de Paula, Frosi- 
none 
te Wet. 25 i * 
i GeINOW. 23 (an vate 4 se 
NOV e2On es John Baptist di Costanzo 
Be AVA ee yt dee ; Majone (not extant) 
ume eD a NO. y,.3 Pe Teresa de’ Liguori, Bene- 
dictine educanda 
ae) puner2r yc Pe Francis de Paula, Frosi- 
none 
epi hO ag). aA Teresa de’ Liguori, his 
niece, now a Benedic- 
tine novice at St. Mar- 
cellinus 
all MOTE MESS Ps Alexander de Meo 
: Po NOV ei Sie: is Toa prelate, Rome 
4) NOY. ee 55 Pope Pius VI. 
i752 Nant. Ee 4.5. + Bartholomew Corrado, 
Naples 
er pale ate AS Pope Pius VI. ne 


Subject. 


The Saint asks if he shall betake 
himself to a house of the Papal 
States—the letter was lost in the 
French sack of Frosinone, 1798 


He rejoices in his prosperity. 
are joining in Naples and Sicily 


Many 


He congratulates him on his pro- | 


posed new foundations of Foligno, 
Gubbio, and S. Giuliano, Rome. 
He rejoices that de Paula has 15 
novices, and thanks him for apply- 
ing the evening Ave Maria for 
the Superior General to the writer 


He begs him to accept the post of 
lector in philosophy. So evil are 
the days that there is scarcely a 
father left to teach. 


Telling him that if he will not obey 
the Saint’s repeated requests to 
return to the monastery he must 
consider himself excluded from the 
Institute 


The time has come for her to leave 
the convent for a time, and stay 

- with the Duchess of Bovino.— 
The Saint gives her good advice 


He thanks de Paula for promising 
him the Requiem masses to be 
said according to the Rule for the 
Superior General. He is con- 
soled to hear of 22 novices at 
Scifelli 


He congratulates her on receiving 
the habit of religion 


He appoints him to give some mis- 
sions. 


He begs the Pope’s forgiveness, so 
that he may die in peace 


id. (not extant) 


The Saint has no fear now asto the 
Sarnelli case 3 
It was decided in his favour, 
April 10 
Petition presented by Father Pavone 
in the Saint’s name asking for the 
restoring of the lost mission facul- 
ties] Gy 
Granted April 4 
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APPENDIX. 


Written to 


Teresa de’ Liguori 


Diodato Criscuoli, Rector 
of Ciorani 


Pére Nonnotte, Besancon 
Circular to the Saint’s 
Congregation 


Dame Brianna Carafa, 
now Abbess of St. Mar- 
cellinus AS 

Dame Mary Teresa de’ 
Liguori, O.S.B., — his 
niece, now a professed 
nun of St. Marcellinus 


To his Benedictine niece, 
Teresa 


To a cousin, a nun in 
Naples (? Antonia de’ 
Liguori, O.S. B.) 


Dame Mary Teresa de’ 
Liguori 


gy 


Subject. 


He rejoices that her profession is 
near. 


Copy of a circular for the election of 
deputies to a General Chapter ... 
It meets at Ciorani, Aug. 4, and 
elects Villani Coadjutor to the 
Superior General with right of 
succession 


1 
A little note from the Saint (not 
extant) 


On points of regular observance 
noted by the Chapter—The Saint’s 
last act of government 


His last extant letter to this holy but 
afflicted soul. Heconsoles her in 


her desolation y 


He thanks her for her Christmas 
wishes 


He asks for prayers in the scruples 
which torment him 


“You write to me, Reverend Sister, 
that sometimes you think you are 
lost. Let us console one another 
and give one another courage, for 
I am suffering the same tempest. 
Iam near to death, and yet temp- 
tations still assail me, but my 
help, like yours, is to look at the 
crucifix. Let us continue then to 
say: ‘My Lord, make me love 
Thee and then place me where 
Thou wilt; by my sins I have 
deserved every punishment, chas- 
tise me as thou wilt, but do not 
deprive me of being able to love 
Thee; deprive me of every thing, 
but do not deprive me of Thee.’ 
. . - When I am nearer to death 
I will let you know, that you 
may help me in a special manner 
to pass into eternity.” 


She must depend on the Abbess 
(Dame Brianna Carafa) till her 
health is restored. He asks for 
her prayers that he may make a 
good death 


He is sorry she has trouble with a 
lay sister. She must be patient, 
be joyful, “and avoid melancholy 
like the plague.” 
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LIST OF LETTERS. 


Date. Written from Written to Subject. 
1784 Sept.20... Nocera A new Superior of the He congratulates her on her elec- 
Redemptoristine nuns, tion. He hopes they will give 
St. Agatha Wy the habit as a lay-sister to the 
daughter of his servant Alexis ... 
Spe ikea fae): a Hs Brother Michael Ilardi, A note on the sale of his horses: “I 
l Naples ane do not want to have any scruples 


about the horses I am sending 
you. You will therefore let in- 
tending purchasers know that one 
of them suffers in its jaws and 
cannot chew either straw or oats, 
and that the other, the older of 
the two, suffers from lunacy and 
throws himself on the ground 

_ from time to time. To make him 
get up you must pull his ears. 
Explain all this clearly, so that I 
may be at ease.” The pair were 
sold for 24s. 


pea Tn tks 43 To his niece Dame Mary The Saint’s last letter (except a 
Teresa ae merely formal petition for the or- 
dination of four subjects sent in 

1785 in his name). 


He thanks her for her Christmas 
wishes, and begs Our Lord to fill 
her with His holy love 
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INDEX. 


—~$>—- 


F.= Foundation (house in the Saint’s Congregation). 


i SA ee : ay, ee ; : 
Nore,—Saints will be found under their name, as St. Francis under Francis, but places, churches, and 
monasteries called after a Saint will be found under S. 


A 


Abbess of S. Margaritella 

Aberdeen, Bishop of, Dr. 
donald, C.SS.R. 

Abruzzi, 368 

d’Abruzzo, Michael, rele alates 
a scene in the famine at St. Agatha, 
1764 

Abstinence on Wednesdays, the 
Saint’s, 582 

Abuses, Court of, the Sane s cause 
sent to, by Tanucci, Jan. 1776, 397; 
retransferred to Santa Chiara by 
della Sambuca, Mar. 1777 

Acerra, the Saint gets grain from, in 
the famine of 1764 

Acqua, Mgr. Vincent, Bishop of 
Spoleto, visited by the Saint, May 
1762 

Acton, ZLdward, anh pence ak 
John, 6th Baronet, Prime Minister 
of Naples, died 1811; Card. Acton, 
his son, and ohn, his grandson, 
8th Baronet and first Lord Acton . 

Adam Muller, friend of Blessed 
Clement Hofbauer, Vienna 

Adelfo Dositeo, name taken by P. 
Patuzzi, O.P., in his controversy 
with St. Alphonsus which began 
Sept. 1764 

Advocate, a frisnily, Roman, 
(Buonpiani). He wishes to secure 
a house in Rome for the fathers 

Advocate of the Cause of Saint 
Alphonsus (Hyacinth Amict), 
354-73 496-8 ; 625-6; 641-2; 686-7. 
Amici carried the cause through to 
the end, 1790-1830 

Africa 

Agapitus, St., ou ae : 

d’Agerola, Joseph, Capuchin aie 

Agnes, St., Virgin Martyr 


Mac- 
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90 


. 15-16 


n. 207 


672 


146-152 


428-429 


686 

50 
201 
386 
201 


d’Agostino, John Maria (b. 1732, 
pr. 1754, @. 1791), hears the Saint 
prophesy the French invasion of 
Naples . 

Agri, misprint for Aeon 

Agrigentum, 264 ; 340—. Cineiite 

Airola, a town of 6,000 inhabitants, in 
the diocese of St. Agatha. It con- 
tained the palace of the Prince della 
Riccia, four monasteries, and eighty 
secular priests, 50-51 ; general mis- 
sion, Jan. 1763, 58-60; 67; 73; 
visitation, July 1763, during which 
the Saint falls dangerously ill and 
is anointed, 83-5; 108; 120; 134; 
140; 169; visitation, June 1765, 
174-5; Franciscan nuns at, 180-1 ; 
221 ; general mission, 1774-5 

Aix in Provence, first altar dedicated 
to the Saint in France, 1816, church 
of O.M.I. 

Aix-la-chapelle erection, Treaty of 
1748, ends war of Austrian Succes- 
sion 

Foundation of, Roe n. He the com- 
munity go to Vaals, Holland, i 
the Kulturkampf persecution, ie 
but have since returned 

Alasio, theologian of Naples, consulted 
by the Saint about his retirement, 
Jan. 1765 

Albanian deserters, the Saint’ saves 


their lives, 1770 (not 1772 as in 
text) 


Albertini, Mgr. i Theatine Bishop of 
Caserta, welcomes Alphonsus on 
his way to St. Agatha, July 1762, 
27; 114-153; congratulates him on 
his afologa against P. Patuzzi, 
1765, 151; his death,-known to 
the Saint, who was preaching at 
Arienzo, the same instant, 356; 
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the Bishop of Caserta, who inter- 
cedes for the fathers, 1775-7, must 
be his successor, 327 

Albigenses 

Albini, Mgr. Philip, a itedboudat of 
the Saint in the see of St. Agatha. 

Alcaldes of Spain sent to expel the 
Jesuits from their houses, April 2; 
TOU se: : 

Alexander IIl., Baneeoe ri 

Alexander Czvitkovicz, C.SS.R., 
Rector.of Vienna, goes to America, 
1841 (b. 1806, pv. 1826, d. 1883) 

Alexander de Meo, v. de Meo. 

Alexandria, Clement of (04. c. 217 
WAST). )ieh Ths 

Alexis Pollio v. “Pollio. 

Alfonso de’ Liguori, St., v. 
phonsus. 

Alfonso de’ Liguori or Alfonsino, 
nephew of the Saint, referred to, 175; 
born 1767, during Alphonsus’ last 
visit to Naples, and baptised by the 
Saint himself at Marianella, 225 ; 
he dies between 1780 and 1787 

Alfonso de’ Liguori, 
father of the Saint 

Algeria : 

Algerine Pirates, oe Ds Pyeaed 
by the Saint’s Congregation, Nov. 
1779, 466-7 . ; 

Alhama, Spain (Diocese e Prannaey 
foundation, 1867, abandoned on 
the expulsion of the fathers, 1868 . 

Alife, Francis Sanseverino Bishop of . 

‘Allies of the Jesuits’ (z.e., Re- 
demptorists and others) expelled 
from Freiburg, Nov, 1847, 703; ex- 
pelled from Germany, 1848 

Aloysius, St. (1568-1591), the Saint 
says mass at his altar at the Gesu, 
Rome, June 21, 1762, 20 ; Vincent 
Buonopane follows in his footsteps, 
159; his visit as a child to St. 
Charles Borromeo 

Alphonsus or Alfonso de’ baod 
Chief events in the Saint’s history 
recorded in this volume :—The 
news reaches Pagani (Mar. 9, 1792) 
that Clement XIII. has nominated 
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great grand- 
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Alphonsus Bishop of St. Agatha of 
the Goths, 2; he refuses the honour, 
3; but is compelled by formal 
obedience to accept, Mar. 15, 4; 
the Pope’s command reaches Pa- 
gani, Mar. 19, 5-6; the Saint falls 
dangerously ill, Mar. 21, 7; and 
receives the last sacraments, Mar. 
27, but suddenly recovers, 8; he 
starts for Naples, Apr. 4,9; and 
thence to Rome, Apr. 20, 12; 
where he arrives, Apr. 25 (? 24), 
zb.; the Pope being at Civita Vec- 

chia the Saint goes to Loretto, 
Apr. 28, 14 ; on his return he visits 
the Bishop of Spoleto, and is nearly 
drowned on the journey, 15-16 ; he 
returns to Rome, May 8, audience 
with the Pope, 16; he is confirmed 
in his office of Superior-General, 
May 25, 24-5; examination for 
episcopate, June II, 17-19 ; conse- 
cration in the ‘Minerva,’ June 20, 
I9 ; return to Naples, June 25, 21; 
to Nocera, July 3, 23; arrival at 
St. Agatha, July 11, 27; mission in 
the cathedral, July 18, 29-32; last 
visit to the dentist, 32; the Bishop’s 
household, 36-49; general mission 
in the diocese, 1762-3, 50-61; re- 
formation of the seminary, 62-70 ; 
consecration of the cathedral. at 
St. Agatha, spring of 1763, 70-1 ; 
first visitation of the diocese, May- 
July, 1763, 72-84; serious illness at 
Airola, July, 84-5; the Saint sent 
by the doctors to Nocera, Aug.— 
Sept., 85-7 ; the famine, Nov. 1763 
to April 1764, 88-99; sale of the 
Saint’s mules and carriage, Jan. 
1764, 91-2; he saves the life of the 
syndic of St. Agatha, Feb. 19, 

94-5; and of the syndic of Arienzo 
a little later, 95-6; reformation of 
morals, 1763-4. 100-12; the Saint’s 
appointments to benefices, 113-24 ; 
his regulations with regard to mass, 
preaching, the confessional, and 
clerical studies, 125-141 ; appear- 
ance of the Confessor of Country 
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People, Nov. 1763, 137-8; Risposta 
apologetica on equiprobabilism, Jan. 
1764, 144-6; reply to P. Patuzzi, 
OP chan. 1705 lorsbec., 1764), 
147-52; the Saint and Father Mel- 
chionna, Jan.—Mar. 1764, 155-7; 
Death of Vincent Buonopane, 
Feb. 7, 1764; 159; and of Father 
Margotta, Aug. 11, 162; the General 
Chapter at Pagani, of Sept.-Oct. 
1764,.155, 162-7; circular of Aug. 
27 7Os tO7-os Clement XLT; 
refuses the Saint’s resignation, 
June 18, 1765, 173; July 8 trien- 
nial report to Rome, 175-6; the 
Saint goes to spend the winter at 
Arienzo, Oct. 1765, 177; the nuns 
of the Saint’s diocese, 179-83 ; be- 
ginning of the Redemptoristine 
convent at St. Agatha, June 20, 
1766, 187-9; Alphonsus receives 
the last sacraments at St. Agatha, 
Aug. 1766, 189 ; Alexis Pollio and 
the Saint’s petition for resignation, 
190; Alphonsus by the doctors’ 
orders goes to live permanently at 
Arienzo, Sept. 1766, 191; the 77th 
of the Faith, 1767, 193-203; the 
Saint’s letter (1765) to Clement 


-XIII., thanking him for the bull 


Apostolicum of Jan. 9, 1765, in de- 
fence of the Society of Jesus, 212; the 
Pope’sanswer, June 19,213; circular 
of Oct. 12, 1766, on the Maffei-Sar- 
nelli persecution, 217-18 ; July 16, 
1767, the Saint comes to Naples 
for the Sarnelii case, his last visit 
to the capital, 222 ; he baptises his 
nephew, Alfonsino, at Marianella, 
225 ; he dines with the Neapolitan 
Jesuits on St. Ignatius’ Day, July 
31, 1767, the last time they keep 
the feast, 227 ; the Saint returns to 
Arienzo, Sept. 19, 229 ; the Jesuits 
expelled from Naples, Nov. 20, 
great eruption of Vesuvius, 230; 
the Neapolitan Government seizes 
Beneventum, June 12, 1768, 231 ; 
Vindiciae. . . contra Justinun 
Febronium, June 1768, 232-9; 
VA Laan ban 
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Instruction for the People, Nov. 
1767, 240-2; the great illness of 
the Saint’s life which leaves him 
paralysed for the rest of his days, 


May 1768 to June 1769, 246-56; 
letter of a nun of Palestrina, Nov. 
18, 1768, and the Saint’s answer, 
253-53; the Saint finds a way of 
taking the chalice and begins to 
say mass again, Aug. 27, 1769, 257; 
Death of Clement XIII. Feb. 3, 
1769, election of Clement XIV. 
May 19, 260, 348; Dec. the Saint’s 
sister-in-law goes out of her mind, 
453; persecution of the Saint’s 
Congregation in Sicily, 1769-72, 
263-81 ; death of Father Apice, 
Dec. 7, 1769, 284; Opera dogma- 
tica (history of the Council of 
Trent), Aug. 1769, 285-8 ; Sexzzors 
Jor Sundays, 1771, 298 3 Triumph 
of the Church (history of heresies), 
June 1772, 289-96; the Saint’s last 
years in his diocese, 1769-75, 297- 
314; he saves some soldiers from 
death, 1770 (not 1772), 307-8; 
circular of Sept. 30, 1770, 317-18 ; 
circular of June 27, 1773, 319-20; 
foundation of Scifelli, April 1773, 
330-7; the fathers leave Sicily, 
July 1773, 323; the Brief Domznzus 


‘ac Redenptor suppressing the So- 


clety, July 20 (a une $), 1773, 350 
theSaint’s grief, 350-1; Beneventum 
restored to the Pope, 339-40; the 
Saint’s answer to the Abate Magli, 
end of 1773, 323-5 ; Zranslation of 
the Psalms, 1773, 298-9 ; the Saint 
is averse to a foundation in Rome, 


Aug. 1774, 337-9 ; circular of July 


29, 1774, 341-6; death of Clement | 


DEVS. (Sept: 122) 0774) the *Saint 
present in spirit, 351-7 ; the Saint’s 
letter of Oct. 24, written for Card. 
Castelli on the state of the Church, 
358-60 ; election of Pius VI., Feb. 
13j0 17755) 902.3", Vectories-of the 
Martyrs, Feb.1775, 20.; the fathers 
return to Sicily, Mar. 1775, 341; 
last episcopal act of the Saint, a 
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general mission in his diocese, 
1774-5, 3660-8 ; the Saint’s resigna- 
tion. accepted, May 1775, 3690; 
his departure from his diocese and 
arrival in Pagani, July, 27, 1775, 
378-81 ; Tanucci orders a refer- 
ence of the Sarnelli case to the 
Procurator di Leon, June 1775, 
328 ; the Saint’s life on his return 
to the cloister, 383-9; Zhe Plan of 
Divine Providence, Nov. 1775, 
389-91; Diessertations on eternal 
life, Aug. 1776, 391-5; Tanucci 
orders di Leon’s report to go to 
the Court of Abuses, Jan. 1776, 
397 ; fall of Tanucci, Oct. 26, 1776, 
399-400 ; appearance of di Leon’s 
report recommending the suppres- 
sion of the Congregation, Feb. 13, 
1777, 402-4; della Sambuca, the 
new Prime minister, retransfers the 
case to the Santa Chiara, Mar. 7, 
405-6; the Saint’s defence, 406-14; 
foundation of Frosinone, June 20, 
1776, 415-19; the Saint and de 
Paula, 1776-9, 419-42 ; circular of 
Nov. 1776, 424-6; the Saint re- 
fuses a foundation in Rome, Oct. 
1776, 428-9; foundation of Bene- 
ventum (suppressed Jesuit College, 
restored to the Society in 1814), 
April 1777, 435-7; circular to the 
Pontifical fathers, Oct. 1778, 441 ; 
the Lzdelity of vassals, June 1777, 
443-6; the Saint and Pere Non- 
notte (1778-1783), 446-9; the 
Saint’s letter to Voltaire, April 


1778, death of the latter, May 30, . 


449-51; the Saint and his family, 
452-62; letter to. his nephews, 
April 4, 1780, 456-8 ; death of Don 
Hercules, Sept. 8, 1780, 459; the 
Saint’s niece, Teresina, becomes a 
nun, Sept. 1782, 461 ; royal decree 
of Aug. 21, 1779, approves the ex- 
terior government of the Saint’s 
Congregation, 464-5 ; the Congre- 
gation preach the crusade against 
the pirates of Algiers, Nov. 1779, 
466-7 ; death of Maffei, 1778, and 
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of di Leon, end of 1779, 467; the 
Saint and Tannoia support Maffei’s 
children, 467-9; eighth edition of the 
Moral Theology, Aug.1779, 469-70 
(for other editions v. vol. i. Moral 
Theology); the episode of the Rego- 
lamento g.v. Aug.1779 to Oct.1790, 
474-628 ; negotiations for royal ap- 
probation entrusted to Majone, 
Aug. 1779, 474-5; he changes the 
rule unknown to the Saint, 475-9 ; 
the document reached Pagani, Feb. 
27, 1780, prostration of the Saint, 
480-2 ; an assembly summoned in 
Pagani, its unfortunate results, 
May-June 1780, 485-98; the case 
referred to Rome, july—Sept. 499- 
509 ; the provisional decree cutting 
off the Neapolitan houses, and the 
Saint with them, from the Congre- 
gation, Sept. 22, 1780, 509-10; de 
Paula made President of the Papal 
houses, 20.; the Saint’s temptation 
to despair, Oct., 511-12 ; renewed 
proceedings in Rome, and attempts 
at reunion, Oct. 1780 to Aug. 1781, 
513-39; the King grants oaths in- 
stead of vows, Feb. 24, 1781, 526- 
27; Mer. Pergami sees the Pope, 
April, 535-6; the taking of the 
oaths at Pagani, June 21, 537; 
Leggio’s violence, July, 538-9 ; the 
provisional decree made absolute, 
Aug. 24, 1781, 539-40; the Saint’s 
resignation, 540; Majone and 
Cimino leave the Congregation 
(1782 ?), 544; last external labour 
of the Saint’s, June 1781, 549 ; last 
conference to the fathers a little 
later, 549; the Pope restores the 
mission faculties to the Neapolitan 
fathers, April 4, 1783, 553; the 
Sarnelli process decided at last, in 
Alphonsus’ favour, April 10, 1783, 
554; a Chapter of Ciorani elects 
Villani coadjutor to Alphonsus with 
right of succession as Superior- 
General, Aug. 4, 1783, 555-8; de 
Paula founds S. Guiliano in Rome, 
Mar. 22, 1783, 559-60; Blessed 
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Clement enters the Congregation, 
Rome, Oct. 1784, 560-3, 630-1 ; 
General Chapter of Scifelli, Oct. 15, 
1785, 564-6; attempts at reunion 
of the Congregation, 1785-7, 567- 
723 last letter of the Saint’s, Dec. 
17, 1784, 576’; last’ drive; Sept. 19, 
1784, 577 ; last visit to the church, 
end of 1784, 578; last mass, Nov. 
25, 1785, 580 ; his spirit of penance, 
581-6; confidence in Our Lady, 
587; ‘the holy coachmen,’ 589 ; 
the night of scruples, diabolical 
temptations, and apparitions, 1784- 
85, 590-8 ; ‘teach me to make an 
act of love,’ 598; cure of the sick 


and prophetic vision, 598-601 ; 
the Saint’s ninetieth birthday, 
Sepiea27,. 11736; | 602-5 “death *of 


Alexander de Meo, Mar. 19, 1786, 
OO mwol  Vather ’ Capito, OsP., 
Oct. 8, 602-3; of Father Garzilli, 
Nov. 10, 603; of the Saint’s doctor, 
Dec. 1786, 2d.; Alphonsus announ- 
ces his own approaching end, July 
16, 1787, 604; beginning of the last 
illness, July 20, zd., the last days, 
604-11 ; death of St. Alphonsus at 
the midday Angelus, Aug. 1, 1787, 
612; his personal appearance, 70.; 
natural character, 613; funeral, 
Aug. 2, 613-15. Epilogue—mir- 
acles of healing worked by the 
Saint’s intercession after his death, 
620-2, 643, 684-5; his pictures 
everywhere, 622; diocesan pro- 
sesses at Nocera and St. Agatha, 
1778-9, 622-4; the 
tion of Rites decides that the 
Regolamento is no bar to the in- 
troduction of the cause, 625-6; 
April 29, 1796, the Pope confirms 
this decree, 626; zztroduction of 
the cause, Alphonsus declared 
venerable, May 4, 1796, 626; 
the Regolamento abolished by 
King Ferdinand, Oct. 9, 1790, 
628; death of Villani, Apr. 11,1792, 
628-9 ; death of Mazzini, Dec. 3, 
629; the General Chapter of 


Congrega- 
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Pagani reunites the Congregation, 
Mar. 1, 1793, de Paula resigns, 
Blasucci elected Superior-General, 
629; Blessed Clement Hofbauer 
made Vicar-General, North of the 
Alps! 1793, 632; profession. of 
Father Passerat at Warsaw, 1796, 
633, 652; French invasion of 
Naples, 1799 (foretold by the Saint), 
600, 636-7 ; death of Mgr. Leggio, 
July 20, 1800, 648-9; death of de 
Paula, Nov. 8, 1814, 647 ; revision 
of the Saint’s writings—decree of 
May 18, 1803, z2/ censura dignus, 
639 ; suppression of the house at 
Warsaw, June 20, 1808, 665 ; Bles- 
sed Clement in Vienna, 1808-20, 
667, 672-6; Alphonsus beati= 
fied, Sept. 15, 1816, 669; death 
of Father Blasucci, June 13, 1817, 
670 ; death of Blessed Clement at 
the midday Angelus, Mar. 15, 
1820, 676; attacks on the Saint's 
Moral Theology, 1820-30, 678-83 ; 
answers of the Penztentiarza con- 
firmed by Pope Gregory XVL,, 
July 22, 1831, that a// the Saint’s 
opinions may safely be followed, 
683; the Saint’s canonisation 
decreed, May 16, 1830, but de- 
ferred nine years by the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, 687; Alphonsus 
canonised, May 26, 18309, 
691-2; petitions that he might 
be declared Doctor of the Church, 
693; death of Father Passerat, 
Oct... 30, 1858, -705; the Villa 
Caserta made the general house of 
the Congregation, 1854, the Nea- 
politan houses separated from the 
rest, 708; General Chapter of 
1855, Father Mauron elected Su- 
perior-General, 708-9; fan. 5, 1860, 
Death of Ven. John Neumann, 
C.SS.R., Bishop of Philadelphia, 
714-15; the picture of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Succour given to the 
Redemptorist church in Rome, 
April 1866, 721; reunion of the 
Neapolitans, Sept. 17, 1809, 710 ; 
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Sept. 20, 1870, 722; the Roman 
houses saved from suppression, 
May 1878, 724; Alphonsus de- 
clared Doctor of the Church, 
July 7, 1871, 725; fortunes of his 
Congregation, 1870-1905, 726-34 ; 
the centenary celebrations of the 
Saint’s death in Naples and Rome, 
Aug. I, 1887. 

Alps, 635; 665; 691; 694 

Alsace, first foundation in, Bischen- 
berg, Aug. 2, 1820, 672; Father 
Schoellhorn first Superior, called 
the Apostle of Alsace, z., the 
fathers expelled from Bischenberg 
Nov. 6, 1830, they return 1838, 688, 
691; Father Neubert preaches in 
Alsace, 694-5; the four Alsacian 
houses suppressed by the new 
Prussian Government in 1873, 727; 
but reopened (except Landser) in 
1895, Alsace being reconstituted as 
a Vice-Province immediately de- 
pendent on the Superior General 


Altotting, Shrine of Our Lady, Ba- 
varia, Kedemptorist Foundation 
1841, 695; saved in Revolution of 
1848, 704; lost in the Kulturkampf, 
1873 

Alva, Duke of, 1 766. 


Amalfi 


Amalfi, Archbishop ei: Mer. pn 
Puotz, consecrates cathedral of St. 
Agatha, spring of 1763, 70; recom- 
mended bytheSaint tothe Holy See 
as his succeseor at St. Agatha, 1766, 
190; intercedes with the Pope for 
the Saint’s Congregation, 1781, 551; 
gives evidence at the process of 
St. Agatha, 1788 . 

Amati, Mgr., Bishop of feedaouin 
writes to the Pope in defence of the 
Neapolitan fathers, 1781 

Amati, Francis, (0. 1743, pr. 1769, 
Consultor Gen., @. 1810), deputy of 
Iliceto to Assembly of Pagani, May 
1780, 494; Rector of Iliceto, for- 
bids the reading of the old Rule in 
the refectory, Aug. 1780 
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Ambassador in Rome, French, 

1764, 211; Marquis de Noailles, 

1877, his wife saves the Villa 

Caserta, 723-4 . ; 
Ambrose, St., (340-397 A.D.), 12 
d’Ambrosio, Canon of St. aie 

friend of the Saint’s 
Amelius Ficocelli, v. Resell, 


726 
297 


I2I 


America, Spanish, missions ruined 


by the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
1767, 215 ht 

America, United States. indevedd 
ence of, recognised by Treaty of 
Versailles, 1783, 207; Father Pas- 
serat proposes to go to, 1812, 666-7; 
Blessed Clement z¢., 1819, 674; 686; 
fathers sent from Vienna, 1832-41, 
689-91; 694; 696-7; 708; 711-15; 
Father ‘Hecker,\'712;. Ven. John 
Neumann, lands in America 1836, 
dies’ Bishop of Philadelphia, 1860, 
712-15, 731-2; Marquis de Noail- 
les, French Minister in Washing- 
ton. : 

America, United States, province 
of, first novice, John Neumann, 
1840, 697; the houses dependent 
on Belgium, 1841, Province consti- 
tuted, 1850 (Father Bernard first 
Provincial), 697, 712; divided into 
two provinces of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 1875, 731; house in Porto- 
Rico taken over from the Spanish 
Province since the Spanish War, 
731-23; vocations in America ey afl FB? 

America, Canada, Vice-Province of 
the Belgian Fathers 732-733 
In addition the Baltimore Province 
has houses in Quebec, Toronto, and 
St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

America, West Indies, Rodney’s 
victory of Dominica, 1782, 207; 
Belgian Vice-Province . 7 32-733 

American Independence, War. of, 


723 


(1775-1783) . 207 
American= -Spanish War (1898) 731 
Amici, Hyacinth, defender of the 

Saint’s cause (1790-1830) 112; 257; 

355-7; 625-6; cha 686-687 
Amiens 681 


| Amort, Eusebius, Cun meauiey of 


the Lateran and Moral Theologian 


er 
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(born in Bavaria 1692, @. 1775), the 
Saint writes to him to ask his help 
against rigorism, April 23, 1765 

Andrew, St., feast of, on Mt. Grimsel, 
Nov. 30, 1807 

Andria, Duke of 

Angela del Cielo, Mother ia or 
Teresa de Vito) 

Angelique, Mére ( metic aaa. 
Abbess of Port Royal) . 

Angelis 

Angelus, the Saint’s ease 586; 
he dies at the midday Angelus, 
Aug. 1, 1787, 612; Blessed Clement 
does the same, Mar. 15, 1820 

Anglicanism, 68 : 

Anglo-Dutch Province, 1360, es 
divided into Dutch and English, 
1865, 699, 715; and the latter into 
English and Irish, 1898. 

Angouleme, Duchess of, daughter 
of Louis XVI., sees Father Passerat 
in Poland ; ; ; 

Angri, (foundation 
1872), spelt Agri by mistake. 

Anjou, Philip, Duke of, recognised 
at Utrecht (1713), as Philip V. of 
Spain (1700-46) 5; ‘ 

Anna Biringer, Blessed Clement ap- 
pears to, Mar. 14, 1820 

Anna Cavalieri, Mother of the Saint 

Anna Maria of Austria, Queen of 
Portugal (1826) 

Annapolis (Marylard), Pee 
1853, noviciate house 

Anne, St., feast of, July 26 ; 

Anne, Queen (of England) 1702-14. 

Annunziata, or Church of the An- 
nunciation, Arienzo 248; probably 
belonging to the Convent of the 
Annunciation, Arienzo, 180 . 

Ansalone, John Baptist, (4. 1734, 
pr.1750, @. 1818), Rector of Iliceto, 
1780, 489-90; n.494_ 

Anti=Clerical French Republic 

Antigua, W. Indies, Hourdation 1902 

Antilles, or West Indies, Belgian Vice- 
Province 

Antoine Guiard, O. S, B; aries ao 
book on the ion of the 


near Nocera 
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Antoine Guiard—conid. 
Mass, 1748, answered by St. Al- 
phonsus, 1768 F , 

Antonelli, Cardinal, (18th cent.), 
visits Alphonsus in Rome, April 
1762, 13; examines him for oe 
pate, June II 

Antonelli, Cardinal, en cent. ), 
visits St. Alphonsus’ tomb with 
Pius IX. and Ferdinand II, Oct. 8, 
1849 

Antonia, Countess of Welsers- 
heim, together with Eugénie Dijon 
goes to St. Agatha 1830, and founds 
Redemptoristine Convent, Vienna, 
under P. Passerat’s direction, 1831 

Antonia de’ Liguori, cousin of the 
Saint Benedictine nun at St. Mar- 
cellinus, Naples. 


Antoninus, St., O.P. fi a8o. ae 268 


d’Antonio, Laurence, (/. 1711, pr. 
1744, @.1769),appointed Procurator 
General in place of Father Mar- 
gotta who died Aug. I1, 1764, 
163; present at Chapter of 1764 

Antony, St. (251-356) 

Antony Maria Oliva, Lay- beincr, 
C.SS.R., dies at Scifelli, in the 
odour of sanctity, June 22, 1775, 
Ger AG te : : ° . 

Antony von Pilat, Metternich’s 
secretary, convert of Blessed Cle- 
ment’s . 

Antwerp, 681; 

Apennines, 621; 671 

Apice, Bernard, (6. 1728, gr. ee 
@. 1769), represents, with Tannoia, 
the house of Girgenti at the Chapter 
of 1764, 163; some events in his 


Foundation 1857 


255 


18 


734 


460 
272 


life as told in the Saint’s corres-_ 


pondence 

Apicella, Balthasar, is 1744, pr. 
1762, d. 1817), letter to Tannoia, 
Nov. 1780 

Apiciello = 

Apocalypse : é ; 

Apostolic Camera or Chamber, 
makes over the College of Bene- 
ventum to the Saint’s Congregation, 
April 1777 (restored to the restored 
Society, 1814) 


Apice 


281-284 


522 
281 
394 


436 


814 INDEX. 


Apostolic Nuncio, Naples, v. Vunzio. 
‘Apostolicum,”’ bull of Clement XIII. 
in favour of the Society of oe 
Jan30,/1705<. : : 211 
Apparitions recorded in this oie 
Lights which show the whereabouts 
of stolen Hosts, Paterno near 
Naples, Feb. 1772 309-310 
Apparitions of the devil, 1784-5 591-597 
Our Lady appears to St. Alphonsus 
when dying, July 31:-Aug. 1, 1787 609-611 
Mysterious knocking heard by Blessed 
Clement in Warsaw at the moment 
of the Saint’s death, Aug. 1, 1787. 632 
The Saint appears after death to 
Angela Olivieri and Sister Grazioli 614 
He appears after his death to Leopold 
Russo of Foggia who is dying, and 
cures him. : : ; Oe? 
Vision of two Redemptorists by a 
Dominican nun at Coire, Oct. 1806 657-658 
Blessed Clement appears the day be- 
fore his death to Anna Biringer, 
Vienna, Mar. 14, 1820 . . n.675 
Blessed Clement appears after death 
to Frederick Werner, Vienna, Dec. 
1922 ),4- ; : 5 ¢ mags 
Father Francis Springer appears to 
Bro. John Scheermesser, Bischen- 


berg,“Nov. 1830 . ‘ 688 
Apparitions of Our Lady of Perpetual 

Succour, referred to . : 720 
Appointments to benefices, the 

Saintsm. : ; 113-124 


Apulia, granaries of erecen in the 
famine of 1764, 92; Duke of, Charles 
Francis, heir to the throne, 4. Jan. 4, 

1775, 399; the fathers’ labours in, 
1779 sas ; ; é “63 

Aqueduct, Peal Caserta, divides 
diocese of Caserta from St. Agatha os 

Aquila, Naples. F. 1820, (suppressed 
July 11, 1866) 4 : : Oyo 

Aquila, Prospero dell’, Abate, 
Professor of the Royal University, 
writes a passage in his 7/eological 
dictionary approving the Saint’s 
teaching on probabilism, 1765, but 
his commendation is struck out by 


the censor, 149-50. 4 : ... 1202 
Aquino, diocese of, 330 ; 333 ; 423; 
Bishop of . : b : y aaad 


Ara Coeli, convent Airola . ; 134 
Araldi, a family of Veroli confused By 

a mistake in text with Arnauld of 

Scifelli, n. 427 : : 433 
Aranda, Conde de, drives the one 

from Spain, March 1767 211-214 
Archduke Charles of Austria, 


672 n.; Maximilian d’Este, 

672; Rainer of Austria . a cies) 
Archinto, Cardinal John, Povens of 

the Saint’s cause, 1794 . 5 O25 


Architects, Czmafonte, 427; Brother 
Stephen, tb.; Joseph di Mauro . 589 
Argentan (France). F.1867 . Sie tar i 
Argentine Republic, a Vice Pro- 
vince of the Saint’s Congregation, 
(depending on the Province of 
Lower Germany) . : BN ey 
Arienzo, priest of, visits Alphonsus, 
Naples, June 1762, 22; the air there 
better than at St. Agatha, 26; clergy 
of, 50-1; the general’ mission of 
1762-3 begins at Arienzo, 55-7; 
the Puoti family come from Arienzo, 
70; visitation at, May 21, 1763, 74, 
83; new churches in, 78-80; a poor 
woman of, arrested for smuggling, 
86; the Saint foretells the famine, 
in the mission of Arienzo, 88; he 
saves the life of the syndic, Feb. 
1764, 95-6; afonnzno, 97; ascandal 
at, 110; the governor of Arienzo, 
IiO-II; canonries: at, 120, 123; 
rebuke to a worldly preacher, 133; 
a religious who will not be examined 
for faculties, 139; the Saint thinks 
of spending the winter at Arienzo, 
1765, 172, 175; and does so, 177; 
convents at (Annunziata and Ser- 
vites), 180; the Saint goes to live 
permanently at Arienzo by his doc- 
tors’ orders, Sept. 1776, 1913 he 
published Zhe Zruth of the Faith 
there,! 1767, 105; he returns there 
from Naples (his last visit), Sept. 19, 
1767, 229, 232; a drought, June- 
July, 1768, rain comes in answer to 
the Saint’s prayers, July 26, 247-9; 
a question of barrack accommoda- 
tion in Arienzo, July 1768, 247-8 ; 
beginning of the Saint’s great ill- 
ness, July 27, 1768, arrangements 


ee ae 


IN DEX. 


r Page 
Arienzo—conid. 


for his funeral, 249-50; the Saint’s 
drives, 1769, 258-9; letter to Bla- 
succi, Aug. 8, 1769 (probabilism), 
273; the Saint receives a report of 
the Seminary every week from 
P, Caputo, O.P., at St. Agatha, 
301; Alphonsus’ life at Arienzo, 
300-14; Villani visits him to beg 
him to go to Naples, 1773, 321; 
the trance of, Sept. 21-2, 1774 
(death of Clement XIV.), 353-7; 
the Saint’s resignation of his See, 
May 1775, 369; last sermons in 
Arienzo, 372-3; farewells, 373-7; 
the Saint leaves his diocese, July 27, 
1775, 378-80; 383; 388 ; . 608 
Aristasio, Cyprian, an opponent of 
frequent communion, answered by 
the Saint, at the Pope’s command, 
during his stay in Rome for con- 


secration, May-June, 1762 . ; 17 
Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) . : = 357 
Arius (0b. A.D. 336) . : ; Mn 20s 
Armilla (theologian) ; 202 


Army as a Career in Napieg in the 
18th century ; 454-455 
Army doctor, sad death of at Nocera, 
1776 (?) : : 5 : Lapeer 
Arnauld, Azzgelica 360n.; Antony, v 
Vol. I., 377-9, etc. 
Arnauld, Louis, of Avignon, builds 
a church at Scifelli, which he gives 
to the fathers for a foundation, 


1773, 331-05 4270.3 433-4. + 440 
Arpaia, village in diocese of St. Agatha, 

hon 72 ey i203 '1 30 : ; 174 
Arrét of 2arlement of Paris against ine 

Society of Jesus, May 9, ee wien egt 
Ars, Curéof . : a) 248 
Articles of 1682 (G eat 209 1230 
Asia, Churches of . : 394 
Aspirants to the See of St. 

Agatha, 1762. : : 3 1-2 


Assembly at Pagani, May-June, 

1780, 486-98; opening, May 12, 

4933 504-73 5173; 529. 543-544 
Assembly at Ciorani, Aug. 4, 1783 555-557 
Assisi, St. Francis of, v. Arancis. 
Assistants of the Meets Z.., 

Consultors . : ; pi PAgT 
Astorga, Spain. F. 1883 ; ae 728 
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Page 

Asylum, right of 307-308 

Athanasius, St. (296-373 a.p. : 5I 

Atina, diocese of Aquino . 423 
Attempts at Assassinating St. 

Alphonsus, 33 .- , 108 
Attempts at reunion otf ie 
Saint’s Congregation, 1780-1, 

513-530; 1785-90 . 567-572 
Attert (near Namur, Belgium), novi- 
ciate and provincial house of the 

dispersed Lyons Province . 730 
Attorney General of Ireland pro- 

secutes Father Petcherine, 1855-6. 702 


Augsburg, Father Passerat studies in, 
1794, 651; Bishop of, gives an 
asylum to Blessed Clement, 1805. 654 
Augustine of Canterbury, St. (02. 
604 A.D.), 444; date of his landing 


in Kent : . n. 444 
Augustine of isco St. (354-430 

Ace); PSOuiys 2st 2435s 25 nano 70) 

297 53993 SOLS971S 0 1) ay Ben 724 


Augustinians, monastery at Arienzo, 

51; the Prior, Father Marcorio, 

shows the Saint a way of taking 

the chalice in spite of his bent neck, 

Aug. 1769, 257; Father Magnani, 

Augustinian ‘Provincial, approves 

the Saint’s teaching on probabilism, 

1768, 272; the Augustinians leave 

Frosinone and the hospice is given 

to the Saint’s Congregation, June 

1776, 418; Augustinian Church of 

St. Matthew, Rome, and Madonna 

of Perpetual Succour, 718, 720; 

Santa Maria in Posterula and 

Brother Austin Orsetti . ; mie § 
Augustus, Emperor (8.c. 31-A.D. 

14), Varus and his legions, 561 n.; 

he used to go to the Villa Caserta 

for change of air . ; acter ite 
Austerlitz, Dec. 2, 1805, n. 600: 644. 656 
Australia, a Vice Province of the 

Saint’s Congregation, depending on 

the English Province, 1882-98 and 

on the Irish Province since 1898, 

731; foundation of Singleton, 

N.S.W., 1882, transferred to 

Waratah, 1887, 730; of Ballarat, 

Victoria, 1888, and of Perth, W.A., 

1899, 2b. Death of Father Plunkett 

in Sydney, Sept. 9, 1906 : se FOO 


816 


Austria, sketch of its historyin the 18th 
century, 204-7; Febronianism in, 
234; Maria Theresa joins the 
Bourbons in proscribing the Jesuits, 
351 n.; first partition of Poland, 
1772; 6313 
Warsaw, 632; driven by Bona- 
parte from Milan, 1796 (May Io, 
Bridge of Lodi), 635; Austerlitz, 
644, 656; other references, 650, 
654; Blessed Clement goes to 
Vienna, 1808, 665, 672-6; 
ning of the Congregation in Austria, 
April. 30, 1820, Father Passerat 
comes to Vienna, 676-8; Austria 
supports Gregory XVI., 1831, 687; 
Austrian Fathers sent to America, 
1832, 689; zd., 1841, 697; Revolu- 
_tion of 1848 in Vienna, the fathers 
expelled, 704-5; they found houses 


begin- 


in Germany and return to Austria 
a few years later, 708; Franco- 
Austrian War of 1859, 709; the 
fathers evangelise Denmark : 
Austria, Emperor of. On Aug. 11, 
1804, the Holy Roman Empire 
ceased to exist, and the Emperor 
Francis II. (1792-1804), prociaimed 
himself Francis I., hereditary Em- 
peror of Austria, 674-7; he was 
succeeded by Ferdinand (1835-48), 
and he by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph (1848), still happily reign- 
ing (1905) ; ; 
Austrian Poland, formerly depend- 
ing on the Austrian Province, but 
since I901 on the Bohemian, houses 
at Podgérze (Cracow), Moésciska, 
and Tuchow. : 
Austrian Province, first Hennes: 
1808-20, 665, 672-8; formally con- 
stituted, July 2, 1841, 694; 708; 
a house founded for a few years 
in Christiania, Norway, 1848-54 (?), 
710; foundations in Denmark, 
Odense, 1899, and Copenhagen, 
1903, 733; learning of the Austrian 
Province, 2b. ; the Redemptoristines 
in Vienna, aaa 1905 
Authorisation of religious orders 
in France (1900-5), that is—non- 
authorisation 


Austrians unpopular in. 
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733 


704, 708 


734 


729 


Avellino (Naples), foundation, 1881, 
726; Lishop of, visits Alphonsus 
on his being made a Bishop, July 


1762, 24; Mgr. Martinez visits the 


Saint after his resignation of his 
see in 1775. 

Ave Maria for the Saint as Superior 
General, said nightly in the Papal 
States after the division of 1781 

Avena, Francis (4. 1747, pr. 1764, 
d. 1816), deputy to the Assembly 
of Pagani from Iliceto, refuses to 
vote and goes over to the Papal 
States afterwards, his letter from 
St. Angelo to Tannoia, Oct. 16, 
1780, in favour of reunion 

Aversa, the Saint arrives there Tone 
25, 1762, on his way back from 
Rome after consecration, 21; its 
seminary under Cardinal Caracciolo 
iscelebrated, 70; a former Bishop 
of, Cardinal Caracciolo, 70, 123; 
Marquis of . 

Avila, Blessed John of . 

Avignon seized by France, June 11, 
1768, 231; native place of Louis 
Arnauld of Scifelli, 331; the Bour- 
bons offer to restore Avignon to 
Clement XIV., 349-50, and do so 
after the suppression of the Society. 


B 


Babenhausen, the Bishop of Augs- 
burg gives Blessed Clement a re- 
fuge, 1805, 654; Augsburg incor- 
porated in Bavaria, 1806, and the 
fathers expelled, 656-7 ; Pa 
mission in 

Baden, Grand Duchy of, the in- 
habitants cross the Rhine into 
Alsace to listen to P. Neubert, 
694; missions permitted in Baden 
itself 

Bagnoli, village in the Horkse i St. 
Agatha 327 -)50t 

Baines, Dr., Vicar Apostolic y. the 
Western District of England, offers 
the Saint’s fathers a foundation in 
1833, 698; visits Liege and stays 
with Father de Held, tb. ; Redemp- 


torist foundation, Falmouth, 1843-8 . 


Page 


385, 386 


547, 548 


379 
532 


678 


695 


174 


698 


Bakers. of Vienna receive Blessed 
Clement kindly 

Ballarat, Victoria, foundation 1888 , 

Ballerini, P., S.J., on probabilism 

Baltimore, foundation in, 1841, 691, 
697, 711; the Redemptorist Con- 
gregation has now four German 
churches and one Bohemian in that 
city, 697; Father Neumann con- 
secrated Bishop of Philadelphia in 
St. Alphonsus’, Baltimore, 714 ; 
the American Province divided in- 
to Provinces of Baltimore and St. 
Louis, 1875, 731; great fire of 
Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1904 : 

Banditi, Cardinal Francis Maria, 
Archbishop of Beneventum, a 
Theatine, life-long friend of the 
fathers, 333; he offers the deserted 
Jesuit College in Beneventum to 
the fathers, 1777, 433, 436-7; he 
is told by the Pope to see that no 
change is introduced in the Re- 
demptorist Rule in his diocese, 
June 12, 1780, 499; Alphonsus 
begs his help, July (?), 1780, 504-5 ; 
he is consulted by Rome (Aug.) as 
to de Paula’s fitness for President, 
506 ; a copy of the provisional de- 
cree cutting off the Neapolitan 
houses is sent to him, Sept. 22, 
1780, 509; first conference for re- 
union held at Beneventum under 
his presidency, Oct. 18, 1780, 517- 
25; he writes to Rome on behalf 
of the Neapolitans, Oct. 28, 519; 
he is overjoyed at the prospects of 
reunion, Feb. 1781, 530; second 
conference of Leneventum, April 
13, 1781, 535; 
ably) sees the Pope and pleads for 
the Neapolitans, April 1781, 535; 
Francis de Paula begs him to pro- 
mote the cause of reunion, 1785-90, 
567; third conference of Beneven- 
tum, Jan. 1787, 569-71; the Car- 
dinal’s letter to Villani, Jan. 26, 
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73° 
n. 274 


731 


the Cardinal (prob-— 


1787, 570; and to Tannoia, April _ 


27, 571.—P. Dilgskron (11. n. 316) 

thinks that ‘the Cardinal’ in 

Naples whom St. Alphonsus speaks 

of seeing, Sept. 2, 1777, p. 413, 
VOL, II. 


l 


Banditi, Cardinal—covnzd. 


was Cardinal Banditi. It may 
however have been Cardinal Bran- 
ciforte, Bishop of Girgenti. Car- 
dinal Sersale had died June 24, 
1775, and his successor, Mer. 
Filingeri was not a Cardinal, at 
any rate in 1777. 

Banker of Veroli, a y : 

Bank Place, Limerick, temporary 
hospice, 1853 

Banquet, an episcopal, 29 

Baptists : ; 

Bar 

Barbarese sees iptlonsie foe ie last 
time, 1767, 224; (he dies in the 
odour of sanctity, Sept. 19, 1767, 
@ Vol. I., pe'51), 

Barbary, crusade against the pirates 
of, 1779 : 

Baronius, Cardinal, of the Sat 
(0b. 1607), 290 

Bartolini, Pascal, a parish bes in 
the Saint’s diocese, 107 3 301 

Basilicate evangelised by the fathers, 
463 

Bassano, the Saint’s apioets = ae 
moral system published there by 
Remondini, Jan. 1765 

Basso, James (0. 1786, p7. 1803, 
ad. 1849), his Cretecal Reflections 
in defence of the Saint’s Moral 
Theology against the Vincentian, 
“Andrew Tingelo,”’ 1823, the Thea- 
tine, Padre Ventura writing the 
introduction . 

Battles mentioned in this work— 
Szege of Gaéta and of Capua (Don 
Carlos defeats the Austrians, 1734), 


Vol. I., 168; Hontenoy, May 11, 
$745; /VOl. 115712053. -Liassey, 
June 23, 1757, 206; Rossbach, 


Nov. 5, 1757, 20., destruction of 
the French navy at Lagos, Quz- 
beron, and Dunkirk, 1759, 206; 
capture of Quebec, Sept. 13-18, 
1859, 20.; Lexington, April 1775, 
207 ; Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777, id. ; 
Dominica, April 12, 1782, 207; 
defence of Grbraltar, 1779-82 (siege 
raised Sept. 13, 1782), 1b.; Avig- 
IO 


Nit, 407 


877. 


Page 
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701 
71 
713 


. 466-467 


147 


679-680 


818 


Battles—contd. 


non seized by France, June 11, 
1768, 231; Beneventum and Ponte 


Corvo by Naples, June 12, ib.; Vice-province in Brazil, 727 . ve 7S 

Warsaw taken by Suwarow (Su- Bay of Naples. } E 689 

vorov), Nov. 4-9. 1794, 632-3; Bayer, Benedict (0. 1800, pr. 1842, 

Austrians driven from MZzlan by ord. priest 1831, d. 1854), parish 

Bonaparte (after Bridge of Lodi, priest of St. John’s, Baltimore, 

May 10, 1796), 635; French occu- joins the Redemptorist Congrega- 

pation of Rome, Feb. 1798, n. 600 ; tion, 1841, together with his church 697 

Battle of the Nile, Aug. 1, 1798, Beatification of St. Alphonsus, 

n, 600; 636; Neapolitan occupa- Sept. 15, 1816 668-669 

tion of Rome, Nov. 29, 17098, Beauplateau (diocese of Namur, Bel- 

n. 600; 636; French re-occupa- gium), F. 1882 : L720 

tion, Dec. 15, wb. ; French capture Beaupré, St. Amme de (diocese of 

of Capua, and of Naples, Jan. Quebec, Canada), F. 1878 432 

1799, n. 600, 637; Neapolitan Bed, the Saint’s, 20; 21; 29; 37; 

recapture of Naples, June 21, Py on oe , ; Mes Prete 

1799, 6373 Trafalgar,* Oct. 21, Belfast, F. 1896 731 

1805, 644; WAusterlitz, Dec, 2, Belgian theologians 5 OSiae 

1805, n. 600, 644, 656; French Belgium, Joseph Passerat escapes to, 

ve-occupation of Naples, Feb. 15, 1792, 653. ‘the, Saint’s “moral 

1806, 644; Maida, July 4, 1806, theology taught in, 1823,. 679; 

Vol. 1., 561; Wagram, July 6, 1809, and printed at Antwerp, 681; the 

Vol. II., 646, Lzsbox, taken by Dom Saint’s Congregation introduced 

Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, July 26, into Belgium, foundation at Tour- 

1833, 688; /tahan occupation of nai, 1831, and at Liége, and St. 

Rome, Sept. 20, 1870, 719-20 722 Trond, 1833, 689; 691; the Bel- 
Bavaria, sides with France and Spain gian Province constituted (P. de 

against England, Austria, and Hol- Held, Provincial) 1841, 694-5 ; 

land in the war of the Spanish Pére Dechamps, 696-7 ; the United 

Succession (1700-13), 2043 in- States houses dependent on Bel- 

vaded by Moreau, 1796, 651; gium (1841-50), 697; and the 

Augsburg united to Bavaria, 1806, English (1843-55), .698; 7083 

656; and the fathers expelled from noviciate of St. Trond, 699-701 ; 

Babenhausen, Feb. 19, 1807, 657-8; 703; Father Passerat dies at 

the Bavarians seek to expel them Tournai, Oct. 30, 1858, 705; Bel- 

from Coire (Grisons, Switzerland), gian foundations, n. 710; the Bel- 

May 1807, 659; foundation at gian fathers expelled from France 

Altétting in Bavaria (1841-73), by Napoleon III., 711; Belgium 

695; saved in the Revolution of gives hospitality to French refu- 

1848, 704; but lost in the Kultur- gees, 1902-5, 730; the Belgian 

kampf, 1873, n. 695; Father Pas- Vice-provinces in Canada, the West 

serat passes through Bavaria in Indies, and the Congo, 732-3; the - 

his flight from Vienna to Tournai, Redemptoristines come from Bru- 

1848, 705; foundations in, 1848- ges to Ireland, 1759 734 

54, 708; the fathers expelled from Benedict, St. (A.p. 480-543) 626 


INDEX. 
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Bavaria—conid. 


Bavaria, 1873, but return on Bis- 
marck’s fall, 727; they found a 


Page 


Benedict XIII., Pope (1724-30), for- 
merly Cardinal Orsini, O. P., Arch- 
bishop of Beneventum, 208; he 
places the office of St Gregory VII. 


* As the writer transcribes this great name on its cen- 
tenary anniversary he cannot help wondering whether 
the spirit which wore down Napoleon exists in Eng- 
land to-day; or whether a nation whose manhood re- 
fuses to serve in its armies does not invite the fate of 
Carthage, and deserve what it invites 


—_- 


Benedict XIII., Pope—conid. 
in the Roman breviary, 609; on 
p. 291 n. Benedict XIII. is writ- 
ten by a slip for Clement XIII.; 
his admiration for Mgr. Cavalieri, 
Bishop of Troia, St. Alphonsus’ 
uncle, n. 430; as Archbishop of 
Beneventum he built the fine Jesuit 
College in that city 

Benedict XIV., Pope (1740- 8), fe 
merly Cardinal Prosper Lambertini, 
Archbishop of Bologna—‘a bishop 
must not show exaggerated zeal,’ 
100; on probabilism, 143-5; his 
praise of the Saint’s writings, 195, 
693; on liquefaction of the blood 
of Saints, 200; 208; on ecstasies, 
350; unable to obtain royal au- 
thorisation for the Saint’s rule, 
495, 5253 prescribes prudence to 
Bishops in dealing with the civil 
power, 496 ; zd. to the Saint, 1755, 
5533 On revision of writings be- 
fore canonisation 

Benedict XIV., Redemptorist 
Rule approved by, 1749, 165; 
315; 408; 465; 474; 4835; 480; 
491; 495-502; (this Rule forbid- 
den in the refectory of Iliceto by 
P. Amato, July 1780), 509; 510; 


518; 521; 5373 542-53 558; 568; 
571-23 625 . E ; 
Benedictines, Monte Cassino and 


San Germano, 21; Antoine Guiard, 
n. 255; Benedictine convent of 
St. Marcellinus, Naples, 460-2; 
574-5; Barnabas Chiaramonti, 
O.S.B., Bishop of Tivoli, afterwards 
Pope Pius VII., 560; Catherine 
Biscotti, O.S.B., cured by St. Al- 
phonsus, 621; wv. also Brianna 
Carafa, Teresa de Liguorz. 
Beneventum, 1; the ‘Confessor of 
Country People,’ printed in Bene- 
ventum, 1764, 137; house of 
St. Angelo, 219; 3153 3293 339- 
49; 407; 415; 504; closed 1806- 
14, 644, 668; Beneventum seized 
by Naples, June 12, 1768, 231, 
315, 3493; restored, 1773, 339, 
350; the deserted Jesuit college 
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Beneventum—contd. _ 


given to the Saint, 1777, 433, 435- 
73 480; 486; 500; 556; 567-71 ; 
the students pass over to Beneven- 
tum, July 1780, 504, 509, 540; 
Jirst reunion conference of Bene- 
ventum, Oct. 18, 1780, 517-22; 
SECOHO ae ADI. 13) Toi. 5 38)3 
third, Jan. 1787, 569-71; the col- 
lege saved by Cajone from Talley- 
rand, 1806, 645 ; given back to the 
Society, 1814, n. 437, 668; other 
references to Beneyentum, 330-1 ; 
432 - eee A : : 
Beneventum, Archbishop of, 
Mer. Pacca, 407; Cardinal Ban- 
ditt, v. Banditi. 
Ben More 
Bennett, Father, C. SS, R. 
‘Bennonites,’ name given to the 
fathers at Warsaw 
Benvenuto, a swearer 
Benziger . j . 
Bergamo. Tannoia’s spelling of Mgr. 
Pergami, Bishop of Gaéta, g.v. 
Berger, John (0. 1839, fr. 1859, 
ord. prvest 1865, ad. at Baltimore 
1884), author of a life of Ven. John 
Neumann, C.SS.R. 


a nun who prophesies untruly that 
Clement XIV. will die on July 16, 
1774—she is shut up in the castle 
of St Angelo 

Bernadotte, Marshal, ones of Ponte 
Corvo, June 5, 1806, later on King 
of Sweden, 1818-44 f ; 

Bernard, Father (Hafkenscheid), 
C.SS.R., 6. 1807, fellow-student 
in Rome with Joachim Pecci 
(Leo XIII.), vocation in Rome, 
1832 (Hr. 1833), 696; visits America 
with Father de Held, 1845, 712; 
first provincial of America, 1850, 
697, 712; Rector of Limerick, 
1854, 702; at Chapter in Rome of 
1855, 708 ; dies at Wittem, Sept. 3, 
1865 (aet. 57) 2 

Berne, 661 

Bernini, historian , 

Bernis, de, Cardinal _, 


. 1. 350 


463 


717 
731 


664-665 
303-304 
~ne7I5 


» 514 


. Ne 715 
Bernardina Renza di Valentino, 


352 


644 


696 
793 
290 


820 INDEX. 
; Page Page 
Berruti, Celestine (3. 1804. pr. Black Robe ok Qereeeeneest bee Pay ic 
18210, vord.. pyeest 1827. ast at Blasco, Carlo, strict theologian Oa 


Resina, 1872), Neapolitan General 
1855-Sept. 17, 1869, when he re- 
signs and reunites the Congregation, 
n. 462; 710; author of Lo spirito 
at Sant’ Alfonso, referred to, Vol. 


Ly, M5OGsen.. 597 8. Vol. Pine Yn/462 
Berruyer, P. yl as : 296 
Berthe, P., C.SS.R., ne of Cae 

Mor eno . 1. 445 
Berthier, General, n. ae, . 175636 
Berti, P. (Augustinian theologian), 

200m eae ; : 290-291 


Besancon, 446 . : F ‘ ef bOO3 
Bilocation, at Beran at 
Amalfi (?), 2b 
Biringer, Anna, Blessed Clement 
_ appears to, Mar. 14, 1820 . 1.675 
Bischenberg, Alsace, foundation 
1820, 672; closed by the French 
Government, 1829-38, 688 ; and by 
the German, 1873, n.727; now 
however reopened On y27 
Biscotti, Catherine, O.S.B., ae 
by the Saint’s intercession . oo. 1025 
Bishop Eton, near Liverpool, founda- 
tion 1851, 698; English noviciate 
commenced there, 1860 (Father 
John Stevens first novice master), 
700; Father James Bradshaw 
buried there, 700; also Fathers 
Van Antwerpen, Lans (formerly 
Vice-Provincial), William Owen, 
novice-master; and Bro. Caminha, 
choir-novice, n. 702; 715; the 
Paris students take refuge in 
Bishop Eton, 1902, 730. From 
1870 this house was the English 
house of studies till the opening of 
Teignmouth in 1875. The novici- 
ate was transferred to Perth in 1896 
(and from there to Bishop’s Stort- 
ford in 1905). From 1894—1902 
Bishop Eton was also the ‘Juven- 
ate’ of the Congregation. 
Bishops and Regulars, v. Congrega- 
tion of. 
Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, F. 1900. 
Noviciate house of the province, 1905 = 731 
Bismarck, the Kulturkampf of 1873 . 727 
Black Forest . : ; ; Runa k i, 


Pagani, 


Blasucci, Dominic (d. Mar. 5, 1732, 
pr. Feb. 2, 1751, a. Nov. 2, Ney 
670 : ‘ 727 

Blasucci, Peter Paul (6. Feb. 22, 
1729, pr. Aug. \14,-1753, d. July 
13, 1817 *), elder brother of pre- 
ceding. In Sicily, 1760-73, 259, 265- 
8I ; correspondence with the Saint 
about probabilism, 1768-9, 265- 
276, n.410, 469; Blasucci and 
Targianni, 269-71, 278-9; letters 
from the Saint to Blasucci, 291, 
296, 312, 399, 404; Blasucci sent 
for from Sicily to help the Saint in 
the Sarnelli case, 1776, 398; Bla- 
succi sent to Frosinone, 1776, 419, 
427-440 (cf 404); his visitation 
in the Papal States, 1777, 434-5; 
goes to Naples for the Sarnelli case, 
March 1777, 435, and to Sicily, 
Aug. 437-9; Regolamento, elected 
Consultor by the Assembly of Pa- 
gani, June 1780, but remains in 
Sicily and makes no use of the ap- 
pointment, 497; his letter of re- 
monstrance to de Paula, July 30, 
1780, 500-3; the Saint’s letter to 
Blasucci, Aug. 19, 503; de Paula 
proposes that Blasucci shall come 
from Sicily to work for reunion, 
Sept. 30, 515; he will not accept 
Regolamento, and is elected Rector 
Major of the fathers in Sicily 
(Tann. iv. 28), 556, 620, n. 627; 
he preaches at the Saint’s requiem 
mass in the cathedral of Girgenti, 
and a cripple is cured during the 
sermon, Aug. 1787, 621; he founds 
a second house at Sciacca (a de- 
serted Jesuit college), 1787, 627; 
he obtains royal permission for the 
old rule, April 17, 1790, 628, on - 
which the Neapolitan fathers ask 
for and obtain the same favour, 
Oct 9, 2b.; reunion of the Congre- 
gation, Blasucci elected Superior 
General, de Paula resigning, Mar. 12, 


* Soa transcript of the catalogue made for the writer . 


ofthis note in Rome. P. Kuntz, C.SS.R., in the Cen- 
tenary edition of the Saint's letters, Vol. I. p- 387, says 


May 13. This life, Vol. Il., p. 670, says June 73. So. 


history is written. 
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INDEX. 
Page 
Blasucci, Peter Paul—condd. Boncompagni, Cardinal Ignatius, 
Secretary of State th Pius VI, 
1793, 629-30; he makes Blessed tries in vain to arrange concordat 
Clement Vicar General North of with Naples, 1786-8, 568 
the Alps, 1793, 632-4; the Rus- Boniface VIII., Pope (1294-1303), a 
sian nuncio’s letter to him about Cajetan . : eit. 
the fathers’ work in Warsaw, Tan. Borgia, Mer. Nicholas, Bichon of 
11, 1800, 635 ; he isimprisoned by Cava, life-long friend of the Saint, 
the King for saying ‘let the French 2; 33 8; 66; 70; 101; 169-74; 
come,’ April 1798—Nov. 1799, 636- and wv. Vol. I. 
37; his tendency to probabiliorism, Bornhofen. F. 1850 (suppressed 
639-40; he founds a third house in 1873, abandoned 1890) . 
Sicily, 1804, 644; he excludes de Borromeo, St. Charles (1538- ay 
Paula from the Congregation, but Card. Archbishop of Milan, 51; 
the decision seems to have been 66:3" 75." ; : : 
modified by the Holy See, 1808, Bosnia 
646-7 ; Father Perciballi tells him Boston, U. S. Ne inane: 1391 
of de Paula’s death at Frosinone, Boswell . ; : : ; Ths 
Nov.8, 1814, 647; Blessed Clement Boulogne. FF. 1856 (seals on the 
writes to him in praise of Father doors since 1880, confiscated by M. 
Passerat, 1807 (?), 658-9; za. 1812, Combes, 1902) 
666-7 ; he founds two new houses Bourbons, n. 291 ; 401 ‘ ‘ 
in Naples, 670; his death, May, Bovino, Bishop of, Ven. Antony 
June, or July 13, 1817, 670, n. 693; Lucci, O.M., persecuted by the 
and v. Vol. I. Maffei, 215, 217, 467; a friend of 
Blumenau, Charles (4. 1776, pr. the Marquis de Marco . 
1796, ord. priest, 1799, the date Bovino, Duchess of, the Saint aie. 
of his death is not known), or tells her daughter’s vocation, 1767, 
more properly, Kwiatzowskz, great 226; the Saint asks her to take his 
preacher in Warsaw 633 niece Teresa to live with her to test 
Bochum (diocese of Paderborn, West- her religious vocation, Feb. 16, 1782, 
phalia), F. 1868 ; ane 710 461; they visit the Saint at Nocera 
Bohemia, 712-13; Ven. John Neu- and get him a new carriage, 1782 . 
mann ‘astrong Bohemian boy,’ 713; Boylan, Father, C.SS.R. 
Redemptorist Bohemian church, Bradford 
Baltimore (St. Wenceslaus, 1882), Bradshaw, Father Taaies (6. aes 
697; Bohemia a province distinct pr. 1851, ord. préest, 1848, d. 1892, 
from Austria, 1901 733-734 buried at Bishop Eton), 699 . 
Bologna, 348, one of the four northern Brancia, Michael, cured by the Saint 
legations (Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, of blindness, Nola, July 27, 1775 . 
and Ravenna) which made up the Branciforte, Cardinal, Bishop of 
Romagna . .n. 420 Girgenti, 405; 413(?); 437 
Bonadonna, Vinten) witness to an Brandenburg . ; } 
affidavit of Feb. 1789, about the Brandon, Manitoba. F, 1898 . 
taking of the Rise oaths, June 21, | Braschi, John Angelo, Cardinal, 
y7er ene §37.4) elected Pope Pius VI., Feb. 13, 
Bonaparte, Joseph: fae ihe of 1775, 2083 362; uv. Pzws V2. 
Naples, Mar. 30, 1806, 644; re- | Brazil, Dom Pedro, Emperor, in- 
moved to Spain, 1808 e645 vades Portugal, July 1833, expulsion 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, General of of Redemptorists, 688; Bavarian 
the Republic in Italy, n. 600 ; 635- Vice-province in Brazil, 727; Dutch 
36; and vw Napoleon. Vice-province, 20, 
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467 


711 
588 


312 


388 
731 
699 
700 
379 
439 


665 
732 
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Breda, n. 710 . ; : é : 
Brianna Carafa, Dame, O.S.B., 
2153 2303; 243; 246-7; 252-3; 
460; Abbess of her convent, St. 
Marcellinus, Naples, 1784, 574- 
76; the Saint tells his niece Teresa 


INDEX. 
Page 
728 | Buonopane, Pascal, 159, father of 


to be guided by her in all things . 576 
Bridgett, Thomas Edward (0. 1829, 

pr. 1851, ord. priest 1856, a. 1899 

at Clapham),* 699-701 . 415 
Bristol, F. at Kingswood, 1900 731 
Britanny, the people defend the house 

of Sables d’Olonnes, 1903. 729 
British Consul, Rome (Mr. Tocco 

Severn), tries to protect Villa 

Caserta, Sept. 1870 ; 722 
British Minister to King of Italy 

does the opposite 722 
British Isles, 715 ant 7 34 
Brothers of St. John of God, sone 

at St. Agatha 51 
Bruges, 730... : : A 734 
Brundisium (Brindisi) . : I 
Bruni, Abate, Rome ; 13 
Bruno, Dominic, priest of St. acts 121 
Bruno, Lanteri, P., of Turin, foun- 

der of Oblates of Mary, his devo- 

tion to St. Alphonsus 680-681 
Brussels . ‘ 734 
Bucciano, village of nS aiceess BE 

St. Agatha . ; ‘ : ee ago? 
Bucharest, F. 1815-21 674 
Budweis, Ven John NeGuana at the 

Seminary of, 1831 712 
Buffalo (New York), F. 1845 691 
Buga (Colombia, S. America), F.1884 728 
Bulgaria, F. at Philippopolis, 1835? 

afterwards given up ; bE, O53) 
Buonanno, Dean, St. Agatha . 31 
Buoncompagni, Cajetan, Duke of 

Sora, his courtesy to the Saint, 

Rome, May 1762. ; 13 
Buonopane, Fabius (0.1749, pr. 1758, 

d. 1796), 159; goes to Naples with 

Corrado to try and get Regolamento 

modified, 494; in Rome Ap.-June 

1781 waiting for the Neapolitans, 5 36; 

at the Saint’s death-bed, 608-10; 

miraculously cured by him, 608; wit- 

ness at process of St.Agatha, 1788-9 623 


*See his life by Father hee Ryder, C.SS.R. 


Burns and Oates, 1906. 


Fabius and Vincent, and wv. vol. i. 
Buonopane, Vincent (4. Aug. 26, 
1743) 27. Jan. 6,.1703, ad, Feb.7, 
1764), younger brother of Fabius, 
his holy death, 159, and z. vol. i. 
Buonpiani, a friendly Roman lawyer, 
offers to get the Saint a house in 
Rome, 1776, 428-9; the Saint sends 
him ‘20 yards of linen for six shirts,’ 
Burgos, 728. By an unfortunate mis- 
take on this page Burgos, which is 
the archdiocese in which Espino is 
situated, is given as a separate 
foundation ; the third Spanish house 
should be Granada, not Burgos. 
Burning of books, at mission of 
Kingstown, Oct. 1855, prosecution 
of Father Petcherine 
Burns and Oates 
Busembaum, Hermann, S.J., his 
Medulla the foundation of St. Al- 
phonsus’ Moral Theology; he is 
singled out for condemnation by 
the enemies of the Society, and his 
works burned by the Parlement of 
Paris, 86; the Saint begins to re- 
write the text he had taken from 
Busembaum, but is obliged to de- 
sist from want of time, 1763, 20.; 
prejudice aroused against the Saint 
and his Congregation, because of 
his commentary on Busembaum 
Bussolengo, diocese of Verona, F. 


1857, 708 


Butler, Dr., Bishop of Cinierick 


(1861-86), his interest in the Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Family 


Cc 


Cacciapuoti, Don Luke, superior of 
seminary, St. Agatha 

Caetani, family of, Dukes of gare 
moneta, 707, 717; Ffrancts, 
owner of the Villa Caserta, Rome, 
718; the first life of St. Alphonsus 
printed in his private press, 1802, 
ib.; Mduchael Angelo sells the Villa 
Casertato Father Douglas, C.SS.R., 
1853, 707. There is a letter of the 
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433 


702 


269 © 


720 


716 


64. 


Caetani, family of—conid. 


Saint to Francis Caetani of Jan. 4, 
1768, asking him to recommend 
the Vicar General of St. Agatha, 
Rubini, for the see of Sora 

Cafaro, Paul (4. 1707, g~ 1743, d. 
1753), Rector of Caposele, 282-3 . 

And w. vol. i. 

Caiazzo : ; : 

Cajone, Gaspar (4. 1722, pr. 1752, d. 
1809), an advocate of Troia, then 
a Redemptorist. The Saint would 
like to have him at St. Agatha, 
Mar. 1763, 42; his testimony to 
the famine, June 21, 1764, 89; at 
chapter of 1764.as Consultor General 
and Rector of Caposele, 163; a 
letter of the Saint’s to him, Oct. 3, 
1767, 229; 2d. of Aug. 31, 1754. 
about Apice, 283; a reminiscence 
of the Saint’s conferences, 385 ; at 
Scifelli, May 1776, 416; Rector of 
St. Angelo and of Beneventum, 
May 1777, 436-7; he advises the 
Saint to try and obtain royal ap- 
probation for the Rule (beginning 
of the ‘ Regolamento’), Aug. 1779, 
475; Majone gives him the changed 
Rule in a sealed packet to take to 
Nocera, Feb. 27, 1780, 480; a 
letter to him by the Saint, Ap. 7, 
486; he is deposed by the Assem- 
bly of Pagani, June 1780, 497, 556; 
he writes to Rome deploring the 
Regolamento and promising to 
keep the old Rule in Beneventum, 
July 15, 500; he is told to come to 
Nocera, but replies that he is for- 


bidden by the Pope, Aug. 1780, 


504; an attestation to Rome, Sept., 
599; first reunion conference of 
Beneventum, Oct. 1780, 517; St. 
Alphonsus and de Paula wish 
him to go to Rome, Nov. 1780, 
522-4; a letter of the Saint’s to 
him, complaining of Leggio, Mar. 
12, 1781, 532-33 second confer- 
ence of Beneventum, Ap. 13, 1781, 
535; he is waiting for the Neapo- 
litans in Rome, April-June, 536; 
he is elected first of the General 


INDEX. 
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Cajone, Gaspar—conid. | 


n. 40 


727 


172 


Consultors by the Chapter of Sci- 
felli, Oct. 1785, 566; third. con- 
ference of Beneventum, Jan. 1787, 
569-71; his testimony to St. Al- 
phonsus’ terrible temptations, 1784- 
5 (though what he knew about it 
of his own knowledge is hard tc 
say, seeing he was all the time in 
Beneventum), 592; he is present 
at the Saint’s death-bed, July 1787, 
604; he gives evidence at the pro- 
cess of St. Agatha, 1788-9, 623; 
he saves the house of Beneventum 
from suppression by a present to 
Talleyrand, June 1806, 645; he 
died three years later on Oct. 30, 
1809, in his 88th year. 


Calabria, the fathers preach in every 


year, 158; Father Philip Miner- 
vino dies there, Ap. 29, 1766, 161; 
the success of the missions in, 463, 
552; Leggio Bishop in (Umbria- 
tico), 1797-1800, n. 487; Villani 
makes three foundations in Cala- 


' bria, Catanzaro,* Tropea, and Stilo 


(suppressed July 11, 1866), n. 630; 
miraculous cure by the Saint of 
Antonia Tarzia at Catanzaro, Aug. 2, 
1817, 684-5; new foundation of 
St. Andrea (diocese of Catanzaro), 
Ap. 1898 (this house by God’s 
mercy was not destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1905) 


Calasanctius, St. Joseph (1556- 


1648), founder of the Clerks Regular 
of the Pious Schools of the Mother 
of God; the Saint wishes his 
nephews to go to their school in 
Naples, 1772, 454; he gets com- 
fort in his own sorrows (1781), by 
reading of the patience of St. 
Joseph Calasanctius . 4 


Calcagnini, Mgr., Archbishop of 


Tarsus, the Saint asks him to 
support his request for resigna- 
tion, April 1775, but he does the 


546 


contrary : : ; 3 366-368 


*Catanzaro in the summer of this year, 190s, has 
| been almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake. 


824 


Caleppi, Mgr., nuncio who tries in 
vain to negotiate a concordat with 
Naples, 1786-8, 567-71 ; he tries to 
help the reunion of the Saint’s 


Congregation, also in vain 567-571 
Calvin (1509-1564), 294 uA Se 
Calvinism, Calvinists, 68; 195; | 

200 ; 201 ; 210; 204-6. 562 


Camaldolese (founded c. 1009 by St. 
Romuald—od. 1027), P. Morelli, a 
Camaldolese, writes a compendium 
of Pallavicini’s History of the 
Council of Trent, 286; Father 
Blasucci imprisoned in the Camal- 
dolese monastery of Vico, near 
Sorrento, Ap. 1798-Nov. 1799, 636 ; 
Peter Canali, a Camaldolese lay- 
brother, cured by the Saint, Oct. 
23, 1816, 684; Camaldolese con- 
vent turned intoa military hospital, 
1872, on the Italian occupation of 
Rome . 

Cambridge 

Camera Apostolic . 3 

Caminha, Brother, C.SS.R., a sya 
novice professed on his death-bed, 


who dies a very holy death at - 


Bishop Eton, (4. Nov. 18, 1841, 
pr. Oct. Io, 1861, ad. Oct. 11, 1861) 
Campagna, the Roman, the fathers’ 
missionary work in, 1779 
Campana, Prince of, father-in-law 
of Joseph de’ Liguori, the Saint’s 
nephew, 456 : 
Campofranco, Prince, heir to ‘Men 
Lucchesi, Bishop of Girgenti; on 
the latter’s death, Oct. 4, 1768, the 
Prince persecutes the fathers 
Campomanes, opponent of the So- 
ciety in Spain (1764-7) . : 
Camporeale, Prince of, father of 
the Marquis della Sambuca. On 
his son’s becoming Prime Minister, 
Oct. 26, 1776, the Prince is excused 
from attending the Council 
Canada : ; TO oR As : 
Canali, Peter, Camaldolese lay- 
brother, cured by the Saint, Oct. 23, 
1816, (canonisation miracle) 
Cancello, a village three miles from 
Arienzo, 50; the Saint tries in vain 
to make it a parish, 79; he is es- 
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265 


213 


400 
732 


684 


Cancello—contd. 


corted by Father Caputo, Salvator 
Romano the syndic, and others, as 
far as Cancello on his departure 
from his diocese, July 27, 1775 


| Cannella, a Jansenistic priest at Gir- 


genti, dismissed by the Bishop 
from the seminary, denounces the 


Page 


379 


fathers to the government, 1771-2 276-280 


Canons.—a’ Ambrosio of St. Agatha, 
121; Dominic Bruno of St. Agatha, 
121; Claessens of Brussels, 734; de 
Folgore, 680; Germiert of St. 
Agatha, 27; Mechella of St. 
Agatha, 44, 483 Joseph Villain 
(later C.SS.R.) of Tournai, 689 ; 
Dominic Villani, 608; Canons of 
Anlenzo} 50,974; 0120, 123).-20z, 
305;° 37723 20! St. “Agatha, <3, 23, 
29, 34, 94, 118, 135, 187, 302, 365, 
369 : : 

Canons Regular of tHe. Lateran. 
P. Eusebius Amort (1692-1775), 
moral theologian . 

Canonisation of St. Alphosedes 
May 26, 1839 (with him St. Francis 
Jerome, S.J., 1642-1716, St. John 

- Joseph of the Cross, O.M., St. 

Pacifico of San Severino, O.M., 
St. Veronica Juliani, Poor Clare), 
691-2; of St. Gerard, C.SS.R., 
Dec. I1, 1904 

Canonists of Naples fae the 
fathers not to go to Rome, Dec. 
1780, wrath of de Paula d 

Cantons, Swiss.—Zerne, 661, 703; 
Freiburg, 666, 670-1, 678, 694, 703, 
708, 709; Grisons, 657, 659, 671 3 
Valais, 660-6, 671. Catholic Can- 
tons defend the religious orders in 
the Civil War, 1847-8 

Canvassing for recommen 
tions, a bar to promotion in St. 


373-374 


152 


793 


Agatha under the Saint’s rule, 114, 121-122 


Capaccio, Bishop of, Mgr. Angelo 
Zucchari, refuses to have Neapoli- 
tan fathers in his diocese, 1781 

Campano-Orsini, Marianna, second 
wife of Don Hercules de’ Liguori, 
the Saint’s brother, 1762, she bears 
him four children, and goes mad, 
April 1768 


545 


453 


Campano-Orsini, Marianna—con/¢d. 


Not after 1770 as stated in text, 

the letter of the Saint quoted on p. 
453, condoling with his brother, 
being dated April 5, 1768 (v. 
Tann. ili., 47). 

Capecelatro, Cardinal, Oratorian, 
Vita di Sant? Alfonso, cited 

Capitulars of 1755 visit the Pope, 
May 4, 1755, 718 . ; 

Caposele, Father Cajone Rector an 
89; zd. 1767, 229; Melchionna 
sent to, 1764, 157; Andrew Morza 
dies at, Aug. 5, 1764, 161-2; Cajone 
and Pascal Caprioli represent it at 
Chapter of 1764, 163; Apice at 
Caposele, 1753-4, 232-3; P. San- 
torelli; Rector, 1773, 321; 464; 
P. de Robertis, Rector, 1781, 530; 
5353 630 

Caprara, Cardinal, Papal legate in 
France, 1803 

_ Caprioli, Pascal, (4. ae pr. an 
d. 1813), represents Caposele at 
Chapter of 1764, 163 ; his evidence 
as to the Saint’s terrible afflictions, 
1784-5, 592; at the Saint’s death- 
bed : . 

Capua, 1; wicited by the Saint, June 
1762, on his return from Rome, 
21 ; native place of Brother Francis 
Tartaglione, 346; missions in the 
archdiocese, 1775, 366-7; taken by 
the French, 1799 . ‘ 

Capua, Archbishop of, the “Saint 
dines with, June 1762, 213; wishes 
to resign like the Saint, 1775, 370; 
tries to help the Neapolitan fathers 
in the matter of the Regolamento, 
Sept. 1780, 521 ; intercedes for the 
fathers with the Pope, 1781. 

Capuchins (Franciscan Reform, 1525) 
—a Capuchin father is indignant 
at the Saint being neglected in a 
Roman anteroom, May 1762. This 
was Ven. Nicholas Molinari, after- 
wards Bishop of Bovino (0d, 1792), 
whose own cause was introduced, 
1842, 17; Capuchin house at Ari- 
enzo, 513; the fathers assist the 
Saint in a novena of prayers for 
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610-611 


637 


551 


Capuchins—contd. 


rain, July 1768,- 248-9; his fare- 
well gift to them, 1775, 377; P 
Joseph d’Agerola of Gaéta, 386; 
the Capuchin fathers try to con- 
vert a doctor of Nocera, 387; P. 
Samuele, ex-Provincial, cured by 
the dying Saint, July 1787, 608 ; 
Wittem an old Capuchin monastery 
made a Redemptorist house of 
studies, 1836. A 

Caputi, misprint for Caputo 

Caputo, Thomas, O.P., made Vice- 
Rector and then Rector of the 

_ Saint’s seminary, 1762, 643; 104; 
122-43 301; 379; his death Oct. 8, 
1786, in Naples known to the 
Saint in Pagani at the hour it took 
place 

The Saint had a great afecien for 
this father. 

Caracciolo, Cardinal, holy Bishop of 
Aversa, his celebrated seminary, 
70; the Saint reads his life and 
imitates his virtues 

Caracciolo, Cardinal Tone 1780, 
499 . , . 

Caracciolo, Councillor, 
Don Hercules 

Caracciolo, Marquis ‘Dominie; 
Prime Minister, 1786-8, on della 
Sambuca’s fall. He is succeeded by 
John Acton, n. 207 ; 

Carafa, Dame Brianna, O.S.B., 
2153 2303 2433 246-73; 252-3; 
460; Abbess of her convent, St. 
Marcellinus, Naples, 1784, 574- 
576; the Saint tells his niece 
Teresa to be guided by her in all 
things : 

Carafa, Cardinal eae Prete 
of the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, 1780 

Caraffa, Mgr. Joseph, Bishop " 
Miletus, Secretary of the Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars, 
489, 509-10; 5143; 5193 520 

Caravaglia, Colonel of Engineers, 
visits the Vzlla Caserta, Jan. 2, 
Lo? 36 Os ; : “ 

Carbonari, 1848 : . 
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Carcagna, Dominic, the Saint inter- Cardinals—contd. 
cedes for him Feb.-Mar., 1769, as 
having been wrongfully imprisoned (Prince Henry Stuart), n. 348; 
for smuggling 306-307 Zelada, 529, 531, 552-3; Zurlo. 648 
Cardinals mentioned in this ‘Cardinal, the,’ whom the Saint 
work—Albani (Clement XI.), speaks of seeing in Naples, Sept. 2, 
208; Antonelli (18th cent.), 13, 1777, p. 413, was probably either 
18; Antonelli (19th cent.), 706 ; Cardinal Banditi of Beneventum or 
Archinto, Poxens of the Saint’s Branciforte of Girgenti. Cardinal 
cause, 1794, 625 ; Banditi (Bene- Sersale, Archbishop of Naples, 
ventum), g.v.; de Bernis, n. 350 ; had died June 24, 1775, and his 
Besozzi, vol. 1. g.v., Boncom- successor, Mgr. Filingeri (Jan. 29, 
pagni, 568-70; Branciforte, 1776) was not a Cardinal in 1777, 
405, 437, 439; Braschi (Pius VI.), if at all. 
208, 362; Capecelatro, vol. i., Cardinal Vicar, 718. : 726 
581; vol. ii, n. 21; Caprara, Cardinal of York : " . n. 348 
653; Caracciolo, Bishop of Cardone, Joseph (4. 1745, pr. 1767, 
Aversa, 70, 123; Caracciolo, left the Congregation 1800), 572; 
(John, 1780), 499, 507; Carafa, postulator of the Saint’s cause . '622 
499 ; Castelli, 261, 357-8, 366-8, Carifi . c 5 ; , Z 600 
445; Chiaramonti (Pius VIL), Carlos, Don, great grandson of 
560; Consalvi, 676, n.720; Conti Louis XIV., in turn Duke of 
(Innocent XIII.), 208; Corsini Parma (1732-34), King of Naples 
(Clement XII.), 208; Dechamps, (1734-59), and King of Spain 
C.SS.R., n. 630, 696-7, 708-9 ; (1759-88), more generally known 
Galli, 13, 17-19; Ganganelli, by his Spanish title of Charles III., 
O.M. (Clement XIV.), 208, 348-9, . g.U. 205-7 é es M215 
588 ; Gentili, vol. i., 328, 351-2; And w. vol. i. 
Gerdil, 641; Ghilini, 529, 531; Carmelites, at Arienzo, 51; as moral- 
Gonzaga, vol. i, 404; Gous- ists (Salmanticenses), 145; S. Giu- 
set, 681, 683; Lambertini liano bought from the Carmelites, 
(Benedict XIV.), 208; Livizzani, Mar. 22, 1783, 559-60; Joseph 
625; Manning, 718; Mastai- Imparato, 600, 602; a Carmelite 
Ferretti(PiusIX.),693; Negroni, father gives the Saint the indul- 
173; Newman, 699; Orsini, gence of the scapular when dying, 
O.P. (Benedict XIII.), 208, 435 ; July 30, 1787 609 
Orsini, Dominic, vol. i., 35-42, And v. vol. i. 
355-6, 365, 404, 469-70, 497; Carmichael, Zn Tuscany . . : fi. £90 
vol. ii., 13, 18; Pallavicini, 286- Carolina or Caroline, Queen of 
8 ; Parocchi (Card. Vicar, 1887), Naples, v. Maria Carolina. 
736; Passionei, vol. i., 357-8; Carriage, the Saint’s, 7; 22-3; 
Patrizzi (Card. Vicar, 1859), 27; 55; sold during the famine, 
718; Pignatelli (Naples), vol. i., Jan. 5, 1764, 91-23; drives at 
g.v.; Portocarrero, vol. i., 358 ; Arienzo, 1769, 258-9; his drive 
Quaglia, 722-3; Ranuccini, and temptation to despair, Oct. 
625; Rezzonico (Clement XIII.), 1780, 511 ; the Duchess of Bovino 
208 ; de Rohan=Chabot, 683 ; gets him a new carriage, Feb. 
Rossi, Ferdinand de, O.P., 19; 1782, 388-9, 461; the Saint’s last 
Ruffo (Naples), n. €00; Sersale, drive, Sept. 19, 1784 ee) 
2d.,g.v.; Spinelli, zd., g.v.; Tor- The words ‘eight years later,’ 
reggiani (Secretary of State), 17 ; p. 389, line 3, should be two years 


Wiseman, 698, 7o1; York 


later. 


a: 4: ae ee 


Carthusians (founded by St. Bruno, 
1084), 317; Pius VI. takes refuge 
with them at Pisa, 1797, n. 600; 
Valsainte, a deserted Charterhouse 
(since reoccupied by the Order), 
gives shelter to Father Passerat 
and his subjects, 1818-28, 670-1, 
678, 694; St. Alphonsus wishes 
his children to imitate the recollec- 
tion of the Carthusians when at 
home ‘ i : 

Casamari. Reformed Cistercian mon- 
astery near Veroli, 330-1; a visit 
to them by de Paula early in 1773 
leads to the foundation of Scifelli, 
zb.; expelled by Napoleon’s bat 
be ; 

Casa Santa, Loreto, ied es aA 
Alphonsus, Ap.-May, 1762 

caserta, next diocese to St. Agatha, 
27; aqueduct, ib., royal palace, 
466; F. 1818 (suppressed July 11, 
1866), 670; title of Caetani family 

Caserta, Bishop of, Mer. Albertini, 
a Theatine, he welcomes the Saint 
on his first entry into his diocese 
of St. Agatha, 27, 114-5 ; and con- 
gratulates him on his Apologia 
against P. Patuzzi, 1765, 151; the 
Saint knows his death at a distance, 
356; his successor pleads for the 
Saint’s Congregation with the 
Government, 1775;.327 3. td. 1777 - 

Caserta, Villa, v. Villa Caserta. 

Casoria, passed through by the Saint 
on his first entry into his diocese, 
July 11, 1762 

Cassano, See of, the Saint ee 
Januarius se ak from accepting 
this 4 , : : 

Cassino, Monte, 20-1; the Abbot 
asks fcr missions to the villages 
under his jurisdiction, 1776 

Castauro, Grazia, a poor woman 
imprisoned at Maddaloni, the 
Saint begs for her release, Aug. 1, 
1763 : 

Castel Gandolfo, ee Clement XIII. 
writes from there to the Saint, June 
19, 1765, thanking him for ad- 
vocating the cause of the Society 
of Jesus 
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| Castellamare, 


649 


14-15 


n. 707 


406 


27 


if) 


430-431 


. 86-87 


213 


nalive place of P. 
Apice, 281-4; foundation at Lettere, 
near Castellamare, 1978 

Castellamare, Bishop of, Jer. 
Coppola, Oratorian, congratulates 
the Saint on his Apol/ogza against 
PePatuzz, 1765 

Castellaneta, Prince of, hore iy 
Lliceto, 215-6 

And |v: vol. 1. 

Castelli, Cardinal, Prefect of Propa- 
ganda, 1763-80 (6. Oct. 4, 1805, 
created Cardinal 1759, @. April 9, 
1780). He recovers from a serious 
illness, 1771, probably bythe Saint’s 
prayers, n. 357; the Saint consults 
Pope Clement XIV., through him, 
about resignation, 1772, 261; he 
asks the Saint to write a letter on 
the state of the Church for the 
Conclave of 1774-5 (which elects 
Pius VI.). The Saint does so on 
Oct. 24, 1774, addressing the letter 
to Trajan Trabisonda, probably a 
member of the Cardinal’s house- 


hold, 357-60; he obtains permission 


for the Saint’s resignation from 
Pius VI., May 1775, 366-9; he 
gives copies of the Saint’s work on 
the ‘fidelity of vassals’ to the am- 
bassadors in Rome, 1777 

Castle of St. Angelo 

Catacombs, discovery of relics of St. 
Philumena, 697; mass said at the 
Villa Caserta in the days of the 
catacombs ; 

Catalano, Angela, of Carifi, the 
Saint’s prophecy to 

And wv. vol. i. 188. 

Catanzaro, Calabria, foundation 
1790-1866, vol. i., n. 5323 vol. ii., 
n. 630, n. 685; miraculous cure of 
Antonia Tarzia (canonisation mir- 
acle), Aug. 2, 1817 

Cathedral of St. Agatha, the Saint’s 
entry,: 27-3; mission in, 29-31; 
Assumption, titular feast, 32; 34; 
50; 90; Saturday sermon on Our 
Lady, 133; confessions in, 1353 
175; arrival of Redemptoristines, 
June 29, 1766, 187; consecration of, 
spring of 1763 


468 


600 


684-685 


7° 
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Cathedral of St. John’s, Limerick, 
first Redemptorist mission in Ire- 
land, Oct. 1851, 7or; of St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna, funeral of 
Blessed Clement 


Catherine, Empress of Russia 
(1762-1796), protects the Jesuits, 
2053 n.351; 588; the aged Saint 
praises her for this. 


Catholic Alsace alienated by the 
irreligion of the French govern- 
ment, n. 727; Catholic Belgium 
gives hospitality to exiled French 
religious, 1902-5, 730; Catholic 
Cantons of Switzerland defend 
religious orders, 1847 


Catholic Emancipation in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1829 


Catholic King, the, z.e. the King of 
Spain (Charles IIL, 1759-1788, 
9-2), 321 5 3505 4003 408; 464 

Catholic middle class, found in 
America and Ireland, but wanting 
in England and Scotland 


Cava, the inhabitants come to the 
Saint’s funeral, Aug. 2, 1787 


Cava, Bishop of, friend of the Saint’s. 
He persuades him to have new 
clothes for his visit to Rome, Mar. 
1762, 9; visits the Saint at Nocera, 
July 1762, 24; zd@., July 1763 

Cavalcanti, Marquis, his veneration 
for the Saint on the latter’s last 
visit to Naples, July-Sept. 1767 

Cavalieri, Anna, mother of the Saint, 
452; Charles, his cousin, comman- 
dant of Mantua, leaves the Saint 
30,000 ducats (£6,000). which he 
gives to his brother Hercules, 453; 
Francis, his cousin, the Saint con- 
firms his child, Naples, June 1762, 
23; Alor. Emilio, Bishop of Troza, 
A!phonsus’ maternal uncle, the 
Saint receives his uncle’s ring from 
the Bishop of Lettere, formerly 
V.G. of Troia, July 1762, 24; and 
sells it in the famine, 1763-4, 38; 
91; Mgr. Cavalieri’s devotion to 
the Passionists, 430; an incident 
of the Jubilee of 1725 
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Cavalry, a troop of horse sent to St. 
Agatha during the famine aggra- 
vate the unrest, 95; Murat as a 
cavalry leader 

Cave, a village near Arienzo, the in- 
habitants afflicted with eottve—an 
instance of the Saint’s kindness 

Cazier, Baron de, helps to bring the 
Saint’s Congregation to Belgium, 
and gives the fathers his house at 
Tournai, 1831 

Celano, Cajetan, advocate as fie 
Saint’s Congregation and the 
Liguori house, 218; 228; 266; 
SLOG e320i59 320 ; 

Celano, Councillor, to whom Tannen 
expresses his dissatisfaction (1762) 
at the Saint’s accepting a bishopric 
from the Pope, and not from the 
King, probably the same person as 
preceding 

Celestine, Mother Mary, one of 
the four Redemptoristine founders 
of the convent of St. Agatha, June 
29, 1766 : 

Cell of the Saint at Nocera: Mer. 
Gaume’s oo a in Les Trois 
Rome : 

Celsus, St. te to death with St. 
Nazarwis in the persecution of 
Nero—feast, July 28) 

Censorship of books in Naples! 
its vexations—the Saint’s Apologia 
against Patuzzi, 1765, at first for- 
bidden to enter the Kingdom, 147; 
The Truth of the Faith, 1766-7, 
196-7 ; Opera dogmatica, 1769, 287; 
Triumph of the Church, 1772, 
290-2; Sermons for Sundays de- 
layed for two years by the censor 
(1769-71), 298; Dissertations on 
eternal life, 1776 . 

Centenary celebrations in honour 
of St. Alphonsus, 1887, 734-6; 1896 

Centola, Prince of, letter of the Saint 
to him, Aug. 16, 1765, on sup- 
pressing bad literature . 

Ceprano, near Veroli, the Saint says 
mass there, June 1762, on his re- 
turn from his consecration in Rome, 
20; he wishes to found a house 
there, i740. : . ° 
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416 


Ceremonies of the Mass, the Saint 
teaches them to his clergy, 125; 
his book on, Oct. 1768 

Cerreto, Bishop of, Vincent Lupoli, 
friend of the Saint’s and of P. 
Nonnotte 

Cervera, Admiral . 5 

Cervo, Dominic, Syndic of St. Agatha, 
his life saved by the Saint in a 
riot, Feb. 19, 1764 

Cervone, Benedict, royal censor, 
praises the Saint’s translation of 
the Psalms, 1773 . 

Cesarano . : : 

Cesarano, Padre, a ee whose 
style displeases the Saint 

Chalons, seminary of, Father Passerat 
at ° 

Chamber, 
Chiara. 

Champagne. Father Passerat Born at 
Joinville, Champagne, ae: 30, 
1772 

Championnet, Gerecar 
Naples, 1799, n. 600 

Chancellor of the Empire, Michael 
von Held 

‘Chapels, the,’ Naples, evinited i 
the Saint as Bishop, 1767, on his 
last visit to Naples j 

Chaplain of the Emperor Pence 
a friend of Blessed Clement’s, helps 
to get the Saint’s Congregation 
approved in Austria, 1819 é 

Chapter of St. Agatha, 37; 94; 
369; 373-43; and wv. Canons of St. 
Agatha. 

Chapter of St. Peter’s, crowns the 
picture of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour, June 21, 1866 

Chapters, General, of the Order, 
for those of 1743, 1746, 1747, 1749, 
1755, v. vol. i.; Of 1764, 155, 
162-8, 488, 566; Of 1783, Aug. 
4-16 (not strictly a chapter), 555-7; 
of 1785, Oct. (Scifelli), its new 
constitutions, 164-5, 564-6; Of 
1793, Mar. (which reunites the 
Congregation, 629; Of 1855 (Ap. 
26 to May 2), Rome, 708-9, 718- 
19; Of 1894, Feb.-Mar. 


v. Santa 


royal, 554, 


conquers 
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Freiburg, 1747, together with the 
Jesuits, Redemptorists, sand Chris- 
tian Brothers. 

Charlemagne (Charles the eres 
(A.D. 768-814) : : 

Charles Il. of Naples (00. oor his 
wife, Mary of Hungary, founds 
convent of Donna Regina, Naples, 
1305 

Charles Hl. of oan been 1700). 
He left no direct heirs, but instead 
the War of the Spanish Succession 

Charles Ill. of Spain (King of 
Naples, 1734-59, of Spain, 1759- 
88), 10: 98; 205-7; suppression 
of the Society in Spain, Ap. 2, 
P77 oe JT Ege els. 220) i230: 
N. 3213 3263; 350-1; fall of Tan- 
ucci by orders received from Spain, 
Oct. 26, 1776, 399-400; 408; 464- 
653 4953 554 

Charles, Archduke of Assen 

Charles Borromeo, St. 
51; 66; 75. . 

oe v. vol. i. (sub voce pee 
meo.) 

Charles Emmanuel I. of Savoy, 
444; Charles Emmanuel IV. 
(1796-1802) . 

Charles Edward, Peince! 205 

Charles Francis, Duke of Apulia, 
heir to the throne of Naples, born 
Jan. 4, 1775 « 

Charles, Prince, Governor of the 
Low Countries 


( 1538-84), 


| Charterhouse (Valsainte), Gi 1; 678 


Chateauroux, the centre of France. 
F. 1854 : ; ‘ 

Chiaramonti, Barnabas, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Tivoli, gives Blessed 
Clement the hermit’s 
Quintiliolo, c. 1780 

Afterwards Pope Pius VIL, g.v. 

Chiarelli, Mgr. Blaise, Bishop of 
Scala (1742-65), approves the Re- 
demptoristine constitutions, May 10, 
1762 ; 

Chicago. F. 1861 

Chiesa, P., an Augustinian estes 
whom the Saint wishes to consult 
about resignation, 1765. 
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Page 
Children, the Saint's kindness to, 310, 
370, 578, 600; Father Furniss’ s 
work for children . ; : 699-700 
China, 68 . ; ‘ AZ TO 
Chinese College, Naples, Salvator 
Romano, syndic of Arienzo, 1768, 
a convictor there in 1754, where he 
first met the Saint, 248 : nF 2550 
Chinese College, Superior of, 
Januarius Fatigati, 10; 352; 521. 580 
Choiseul, minister of Louis XV., 207; 
QT at & 5 : ty ANE AD 
Christ Ghiureli. Oxford : : 699 


Christian Brothers, 7rezch, ea: 

led from Freiburg, together with 

Jesuits, pha eat and others, 

L747 703 

Lrish—Father Sree C. Ss. R, +» goes 

to their school in Limerick to learn 

English ; 703 
Christian burial mented Ss the Saint 

as Bishop to those dying flagrante 

deltcto; 34. 1's III 
Christiania, capital of Merwary ree 

dation by Austrian Province, for 

some years after 1848 . : 740 
Chrysostom, St. John (a.p. 344- 

407), SI-2.; 12053 2683 207°. - 686 
Churches, Seven, of Asia. 304 
Churches in Naples, Rome, etc., v. 

commencement of letter S. 
Cicchetti, Brother Leonard, 

C.SS.R.,sent on to St. Agatha in ad- 

vance, July, 1762, 26; gardener at 

St. Agatha, 29; witness of erup- 

tion of Vesuvius, Aug. 10, 1779, 

which ceases on the Saint’s sign of 

the cross, 472; porter, 1784, 595; 

attends the Saint on his death-bed, 


July 1787.-. ; 5 : - 608 
Cicero : , ‘ oy eds 
Cimafonte farehitect ) : 427 


Cimino, Fabricius (0. 1733, pv. 1752, 
left the Congregation, 1782, made 
Bishop of Oria, 1798, resigned his 
see and died at Pagani as convictor, 
Ap. 22, 1818), he breaks the news 
of the episcopate to the Saint, Mar. 
1762, 5; the Saint thinks him 
suitable to help him at St. Agatha, 
42; he defends Father Melchi- 
onna’s vocation, 1764, 156; at 


Cimino, Fabricius—covztd. 


Chapter of 1764 as Rector of Pagani, 
163; with the Saint at St. Agatha, 
1767, 221; Consultor General, 
433, 4753 goes to Rome as procu- 
rator to receive the College of 
Beneventum, Ap. 1777, 436; his 
weakness in the matter of the 
Regolamento, Aug.-Dec. 1779, 
475-7; anger of the fathers with 
him, 482; they will not have him 
in the Papal States, 485; the As- 
sembly of Pagani deposes him from 
his office of Consultor General, 
June 1780, 493, 497-8; 536; he 
leaves the Congregation, 1782 (?), 
becomes Canon of Gragnano, his 
native place, and on Jan. 29, 1798, 
Bishop of Oria—his_ benefactions 
to Pagani and death there, 1818, 
543-4 - ° 

Cincinnati, U.S.A., 689 ; ; "Bishop of. 

Ciorani, 8; 60; 159; 161; repre- 
sented at Chapter of 1764 by 
Fathers Landi and Francis de 
Paula, 163; the Baron’s claim 
to the vineyard, 325-6; 464; 476; 
483-5; the fathers object to taking 
the royal oaths, June 1781, 537; 
and complain to Rome, Aug. 539; 
poverty of the house, 542; Assem- 
bly of, Aug. 4, 1783, Villani elected 
coadjutor with right of succession, 
555-73 a blind person cured at the 
requiem mass sung for the Saint at 
Ciorani, Aug. 1787, 620-1; 630 

Ciorani, Baron of, v. Sarned/i. 

‘Cioranists’ : 

Circulars of the Saint. nes on 

1765.—On religious obser- 
vance and simplicity in 
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preaching . ‘ : 167-168 


mn Oct. 12,. 1766.—-On’ rele 
gious observance and the 


Sarnelli persecution 217-218 


ee June 20, 1767.—7d. ‘ 
45 Sept. 30, 1770.—On humi- 
lity and self denial, and 


221 


the Sarnelli persecution 317-318 


” June 27, 1773.—On humi- 
lity, avoiding false zeal, 


‘ 
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Page 
Circulars of the Saint—conzd. 
and the Sarnelli persecu- 
tion . : i) SEOngaE 


9 July 29, 1774. On the love 
of Our Lord, perseverance, 


and religious observance 341-346 


i Noy. 1776.—On the pro- 
per way of giving missions 


and regular observance 424-426 


m4 Oct. 1778.—To the fathers 
of the Papal States, on being 
a model tothe rest . . 
a Aug. 30, 1783.—Last words 
of the Saint as Superior 


441 


General . : : 550-557 
" 


After this the actual 
governing of the Congre- 
gation was done by Father 
Villani, his coadjutor with 
right of succession 

For circulars from 1751- 
1762, v. vol. i. 

Cisterna in the Pontine Marshes, the 
Saint visits Cardinal Spinelli there, 
Ap. 1762, 12; de Paula makes a 
foundation there, 1785, but from 
its unhealthy situation it is aban- 


doned after a few years . ° 564-566 


Cities of the Plain . 

Cito, Balthasar, early friend of the 
Saint ; as President of the Coun- 
cil he tries the Sarnelli case, 221 ; 
228-9 : 

Civil Constitution of the clergy 
(French Revolution) . : 

Civita Vecchia, the Popeat, Ap. Ti, 
14; the Spanish Jesuits shipped 
to, Ap. 1767, 214; a ‘delegation’ 

Claessens, Canon, Brussels, writes 
the life of the foundresses of the 
Redemptoristine convent, Vienna . 

Clapham, 698-701; 707; 715; 7343 
St. Mary’s opened Aug. 2, 1848, 
when Dr. Wiseman preached, 698 ; 
Redemptoristine foundation, 1897. 

Clapham Evangelicals 

Clare, St. (1193-1253) 5 

Clares, Poor, of Naples, 183; the 
Saint asks for their prayers, 405 ; 
St. Veronica Juliani canonised 
with him, May 20, 1839 5 3 
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Clement X., Pope (1670-6) . - 686 

Clement XI., Pope (1700-21), 128 . 208 

Clement XII., Pope (1730-40) 2 +4208 
Clement XIII., Pope (1758-69) (Car- 
dinal Rezzonico, Bishop of Padua), 
chooses Alphonsus for Bishop of 
St. Agatha, beginning of March, 
1762, 2; and commands him to 
accept, Mar. 15, 4; 5-15; the 
Pope and Alphonsus both arrive in 
Rome, May 8, 1762, the Saint’s 
audience, 163 he is told to write 
in defence of frequent communion, 
17; his examination before the 
Pope, June 11, 18-19; final audi- 
ence, 20; he is confirmed by the 
Pope as perpetual Superior General, 
May 25,164; the Afologia against 
Father Patuzzi dedicated to Cle- 
ment XIII., Jan. 1765, 148; the 
Saint’s petition for resignation 
early in 1765, 173 ; refused June 18, 
2b.; the Truth of the Faith dedi- 
cated to Clement XIII., 1767; his 
kind answer, Aug. 4, 198; the bull 
Apostolicum, Jan. 9, 1765, in de- 
fence of the Society, 211; the 
Saint writes and thanks him, 212; 
the Pope’s reply, June 19, 1765, 
213; the Spanish Jesuits sent to 
the States of the Pope, Ap. 1767; at 
first he cannot receive them, but 
later on does so, 214-5; the Pope 
censures the Duke of Parma by his 
monitorium of Jan. 30,1768, where- 
upon the Bourbon powers seize 
Avignon, Beneventum, and Ponte 
Corvo (June), and expel 5,000 
more Jesuits, 231; Clement XIII. 
condemns Febronius, 1764, 234; 
he censures Cardinal Sersale for 
not protesting against the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Naples 
(Nov. 1767), n. 291*; his death, 
Feb. 2-3, 1769, 260, 3483; 350; 

he praises Peré Nonnotte . 447 
Clement XIV., Pope (Cardinal 
Laurence Ganganelli, O.M., 6. 
Oct. 31, 1705, elected May 19, 
1769, ad. Sept. 22, 1774), 208; a 

* By an unfortunate mistake the Pope’s name in this 

note is written Benedict XIII. instead of Clement XIII. 


832 


Clement XIV., Pope—conid. 


letter of the Saint’s to him as Car- 
dinal, Ap. 6, 1763, n. 349; he re- 
fuses to allow the Saint to resign, 
1772, 260-2; the Saint’s dedica- 
tion of the Héstory of the Council 
of Trent to him, Aug. 1769, 287; 
the Zranslation of the Psalms de- 
dicated to’ him, 1773, 298; his 
testimony to Alphonsus’ holiness, 
262; 311; 336-9; the sorrows of 
his Pontificate, 347-57; 401 ; Papa 
Ganganelli ; ; ‘ 
Clement Hofbauer, Blessed, 2. 
1751, baker’s assistant, servant of 
a monastery, hermit, student at 
University of Vienna, entered the 
Congregation in Rome, Oct. 1784, 
pr. Mar. 19, 1785, ord. priest 
Mar. 29, after six months’ study at 
Frosinone returns north of the Alps 
to found a house, 560-3; school 
in Warsaw, 506; 634; St. Benno’s, 
630-5; mysterious knocking at 
moment of St. Alphonsus’ death, 
632; Vicar General north of the 
Alps, 1793, 20.; a man spits in his 
face, 633; 647; Prussia seizes 
Warsaw, 1795, 650; Blessed Cle- 
ment makes a foundation at Mount 
Tabor near Schaffhausen, Nov. 
1802, where he instals P. Passerat, 
650-2; he revisits it, 1804, and 
opens another house at Triberg in 
the Black Forest, 653-7; he has to 
return to Warsaw, 1806, 657; his 
letters to P. Blasucci, 658-9, 666; 
death of Father Hiibl at Warsaw, 
July 4, 1807, 664; suppression of 
St. Benno’s, June 20, 1808, 665 ; 
Clement goes to Vienna with Bro- 
ther Stark, and is nearly shot on 
the way, 665-7; in Vienna, 1808- 
20, 672-6; his school, 673-4 3 pro- 
poses to go to America, 1819, 674 ; 
his death, Mar. 15, 1820, and 
funeral, 676; Father Passerat his 
successor as Vicar General as he 
had wished, 677-8; the Austrian 
Province keeps up his traditions, 
695; beatified Tan, 29, 1888, 676. 
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Clergy of Naples too numerous nn. 401 


Clerks in Naples divulge secret of 
Regolamento : ; . 
Cletus, St. (Pope a.p. 80-90 c), 
house of, on the site of the Villa 
Caserta 
Clive in India . ; : , 
Clovis gives Bischenberg to St. Remi- 
gius, c. A.D. 496 i 
Coachman, the Saint’s, 22-3; 39; 
259; 388-9; 511 . : 
Coachmen, holy, in Naples . 
Coblentz, 706 . : ‘ 5 : 
Cocle, Mgr. Celestine, C.SS.R. (0. 
1783, pr. 1800, d. 1857), Superior 
General of the Saint’s Congrega- 
tion, 1824-32, Archbishop of Patras, 
and Grand Almoner to the King 
by the Pope’s command, 1832, 
takes refuge in Malta in Revolu- 
tion of 1848, returns to Naples and 
dies Mar. 2, 1857, 693 . : 
Coffin, Robert Aston, 0. 1829, 
Harrow and Ch. Ch. Anglican 
Orders, 1843, received into the 
Church, Dec. 3, 1845, priest, Ora- 
torian, Redemptorist, English Pro- 
vincial, 1865-82, Bishop of South- 
wark, 1882-5, dies at Teignmouth, 
Ap. 6, 1885, and is buried in the 
cemetery of the monastery, 699 ; 
715 ‘ St heaps moar Nate 
Coire (Canton of Grisons), refuge of 
Father Passerat and his community, 
1807 (St. Lucius), 657-60; Lishop 
of, 659; Seminary of, tb.; Vicar 
General of, 657-9; Dominican nuns 
Colleberardo, first mission given in 
the Papal States, 1773, 
College of Doctors, Naples, they 
give the Saint a pension of 400 
ducats, £80, a year (in 1770 or 
earlier), and excuse him from the 
~ condition of residence—his scruple 
at accepting the dispensation 
College of Pages, Naples, Hercules 
wishes to send his boys to it . 
College of Nobles, Naples, The 
Saint dissuades him, and he sends 
them instead to the College of 
Nobles , : ‘ : ‘ 
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Collegiate Church, Arienzo (St. 
Andrew’s), 573743953 1233 3053 3103 377 


Cologne, 415; Zvector of . 445 
Colombia (S. America), F. Buga, 
1884 (Paris Province) 728 


Comarca, administrative district of 
Rome and its neighbourhood under 
the Temporal Power oan, 427 
Combes, M., ex-premier of France 728-729 
Communication with privileges 
of Passionists, the Saint peti- 
tions for it, Sept.1777; itisgranted 
to de Paula, Oct. 20, 1781 
Compendium of the Saint’s 
Moral Theology, the Saint 
wishes Blasucci to make it, 1776, 
but the proposal is not carried out 
Concina, O.P. (1686-1756), strict theo- : 
logian, 146 : : 5 : 
Conclave, eb. 15—May 19, 1760, 
elects Clement XIV., 348; Oct. 5, 
1774—Feb. 13,1775, elects Pius VL, 
361-362; Dec. 1, 1799—May 14, 
1800, at Venice, elects Pius VII. 
Concordat, attempted in vain with 
Naples by Pius VI., 1786-8 567-570 
Concordat, Napoleon’s in France 
(July 15, 1801), 239; 646; he adds 
the ‘Organic Articles’ which are 
disallowed by the Pope 
‘Condotta,’ ‘The plan of Divine 
Providence,’ 1775, dedicated by the 
Saint to Pius VI., 389-90; the 
Pope’s reply, Nov. 19, 1775, 390; 
analysis of the work 390-391 
Confederation of the ones July 
12, 1806 : : ran ORO 
Conference, Fathers of ite ‘oy : 58 
Conference on Moral Theology, 
weekly, in the rural deaneries of 
St. Agatha . : 138-139 
Confessional, the Saint’s regulations 
for . : : 134-140 
Confessor eriraording to be 
given to nuns whenever they ask 
for one : OO 
‘Confessor of candies Beanies 
1763, the Saint wishes it sold 
(bound) for 81. 137-138 
Confessor of the King, der. 
Latilla, he tells the young King to 
obey his father and expel the Jesuits, 
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239 


Confessor of the King—contd. 


Nov. 1767, 230; Mgr. Joseph 
Rossi, Archbishop of Nicosia, Leggio 
dedicates a book to him, 1796, 648; 
Mer. Cocle, C.SS.R., 19th cent. 
Confirmation, administered by the 
Saint—‘the little monk’ ; ; 76 
Confraternities sometimes gave the 
Saint trouble, 52; che ‘Holy Family,’ 
Limerick (founded Jan. 1868 by 
Fathers Bridgett & Harbison) 701, 715-717 
Congo, evangelised by the Belgian 
fathers of the Saint’s Congregation 
(since 1899) . : é ; 
Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars, continue the Saint as 
Bishop in his office of Superior 
General, May 25, 1762, 253 (the 
hegolamento —1779-81), passine, 
488-540; de Paula in the Papal 
States, 563-569; reunion of the 
Neapolitans, Sept. 17, 1869, 7103 
Card. Quaglia, Prefect, will not 
allow the Villa Caserta to be trans- 
ferred to private ownership (1866- 
1870) 722-723 
Congregation of the Council, the 
Saint’s reports to, first report, July 
8, 1765, 101, 176-73 second report, 
Ap. 28, 1768 ; third report, 1771 313-314 
Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer allowed in Austria, 
Ap. 30, 1820 . s 675-677 
Congregation of Rites, the Regola- 
mento discussed as a bar to canoni- 
sation, Dec. 2, 1795, 625; and re- 
moved, Ap. 29, 1796, 626; the 
cause introduced May 4, 1796, 
z0.; revision of the Saint’s writings, 
Ap. 3, 1802, 638; nil censura 


723 


733 


dignum, May 18, 1803, 639; 
640-2; ‘heroicity’ of his virtues 
declared May 1807, 643; two 


miracles approved for beatification, 
643, 668; beatification, Sept. 6, 
1816, 668-9; two miracles ap- 
proved for canonisation, Dec. 3, 
1829, 685; 686-7; canonisation, 
May 26, 1839, 690-1; the Saint 
declareda Doctor of the Church, 
July 7, 1871. : ; , Aryl 
12 
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Page 
Congregation of St. Paul ( Paziists), 
founded in the United States, 1858 712 
Congregations in France (1900- 
1905) 729-730 
Congress of Vienna eae a5 falls 
members go to hear Werner preach 673 
Consalvi, Cardinal (1756-1824), Sec- 
retary of State to Pius VII., his 
appreciation of Blessed Clement, 
676; he is cheered in the streets 
of London, 1814 5510720 
Consecration of the Cathedral 
of St. Agatha by Mgr. Puoti, 
Archbishop of Amalfi, early in 1763 70 
‘Conservatorium,’ Frasso.. i795, 180 
Constance, diocese of 650-654 
Constancy of the Martyrs . 201-202 
Constantine the Great (306-3374.D.) 444 
Constantinople 68; Our Lady of 184-185 
Constitutions of 1764, 165-166; of 
Scifelli, Oct. 1785, 164-5. 566 
Consul, British, Rome, 1870, Mr. 
Joseph Severn, protects the Villa 
Caserta to the best of his power . 722 
Consultors General they ask that 
St. Alphonsus as Bishop may re- 
main Superior General; the petition 
is granted by the Pope, May 25, » 
1762, 24-5; the case of Father 
Melchionna, 1764, 155-7; Chapter 
of Sept.-Oct. 1764, 163-5; the 
Regolamento, 1779-81, they advise 
the Saint to seek for royal approba- 
tion, Aug. 1779, and bind them- 
selves by oath to secrecy, 474-6; 
opposition of de Paula and others 
to the Consultors, and especially to 
Villani, 164-8, 422, 439, 441; 
487-91; the whole body of Con- 
sultors are deposed by the Assembly 
of Pagani, May-June 1780, 493, 
497-8; de Paula or Leggio pro- 
pose two Vicars General and two 
sets of Consultors under the nominal 
headship of the Saint, July 27, 
1780, 505-6; Leggio says the 
government of-the Congregation is 
in the hands not of Alphonsus but 
of the intruded Consultors, Sept. 
1780, 508 ; first conference of Bene- 
ventum, Oct. 1780, both new and 
old Consultors promise to resign, 


INDEX. 


Consultors General—condid. 


517, 520; the Consultors force 
the taking of the oaths on Ciorani, 
June 1781, 537-8; two Consultors, 
Majone and Cimino, the authors 
of the Regolamento, leave the 
Congregation, 1782 (?), 5443 re- 
election of Consultors, Chapter of 
Pagani, 1783, 556; fresh election 
of Superior General and Consultors 
in the Papal States (Chapter of 
Scifelli, Oct. 1785), Cajone elected 
first Consultor, 566; Chapter of 
Pagani, Mar. 1793, reunion of the 
Congregation, 629; Chapter of 
1855, 708-9 ; 718-9 ; of 1894 

Consultors of Father Passerat, 
Vienna, wish to bring the fathers 
home from America, but Father 
Passerat overrules them . 

Contaldi, Nicholas, a priest of 
Nocera, present at the Saint’s 
death-bed—his evidence 2 

Contamine-sur-Arve in Savoy, F. 
1847, the novices and students 
with Father Mauron, prefect of 
students, take refuge there, on the 
violent suppression of Freiburg, 
Nov. 1847, 703-4; 708 . 

Convent della Purita, Nocera, 
conference, June 1781, last external 
work of the Saint’s 

Conventual Fathers (Evahcieene, 
at St. Agatha, 51; 1343; 187; a 
newly ordained father comes to see 
the Saint in his old age. 

Conza, Archbishop of, Tae ee 
for the Saint with the Pope, 1782 (?) 

Cook, the Saint’s, 39; he objects to 
plain fare on great occasions 

Copenhagen, F. 1903, by the Austrian 
fathers . 

Coppola, John Baptist, feree ieee 
and ecclesiastical censor, Naples, 
tells the Saint he will not get off 
the episcopate, Ap. 1762 

Coppola, Mgr., Oratorian, Bishop * 
Castellamare, congratulates the 
Saint on his Apologia, 1765 . 

Coppola, Dominic, Secretary of the 
Congregation of Rites, 1795 . 
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Coppola, Andrew, Oratorian, de- 
fends the Saint’s Moral Beaice: 
FGHLO25 

Cordara, P., S.J., on ae suppression 
of the Society : : 

Corigliano (Coriolani), Nantes F. 
c. 1820, suppressed July 11, 1866 . 

Cornwall, Redemptorist foundation 
at Falmouth, 1843-8 . : “ 

Corpus Christi procession, Rome, 
June 10, 1762, seen by the Saint 
at Lorenzo in Borgo 

Corrado, Bartholomew (4. “an eee 
pr. 1760, d@. 1797), represents 
Tliceto at Chapter of 1764, 163 ; at 
Ciorani, 1779 (Regolamento), the 
Saint reassures him about Majone, 
Sept. 4, 1779, 476-7; the Saint 
begs for his help when Majone’s 
treason is disclosed, Mar, 10, 1780, 
483-4 ; he comes to Pagani, as does 
Tannoia, and advises the summon- 
ing of an Assembly, 484; he is 
made proctor in Majone’s place, 
Mar. 13, 20., his negotiations with 
the Grand Almoner, 485 ; he goes 
to him with Fabius Buonopane to 


try and get the Regolamento modi- - 


fied, May 27—in vain, 494; he is 
elected by the Assembly Consultor 
General and Vicar General, June 
1780, 497; his unsatisfactory evi- 
dence to the Papal Internuncio, 
Naples, Aug., for which (Oct. 24) 
he apologises, 506; he becomes 
the real ruler of the Congregation ; 
the Saint says (Jan. 4, 1781) that 
Corrado and Pavone no longer 
listen to him, 508; 515; he goes 
to first conference of Beneventum, 
Oct. 18, 1780, 517; does not go to 
Rome as had been arranged, Nov. 
1780, 523-43 528; is busy in Naples 
with the Sarnelli case, Ap. 4, 1781, 
534; z@. Aug. 539; is present at 
second conference of Beneventum, 
Ap. 13,: 1781, 5353 he arrives in 
Rome, June 10, 536, 538; he ar- 
ranges for the taking of the royal 
oaths in the Neapolitan houses 
and public acceptance of the 
Rego'amento, June 1781, 536-7; 
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Corrado, Bartholomew—conid. 


recalcitrance of Ciorani, 537-8 ; his 
memorial to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, June 22, 538; he is recalled 
to Naples for the Sarnelli case, and 
P. de Leo takes his place, Aug. 
539; the decree of separation made 
absolute, Aug. 24, 1781, 539; 
when in Rome he gets leave from 
the Penitentiaria for the Saint to 
depend for the interpretation of 
his vow of poverty on his confessor, 
541-2; occupied with the Sarnelli 
case, Jan. 1, 1783 (decided at last 
in favour of the Congregation, Ap. 
10, 1783), 5543 re-elected Consultor 
by the Assembly of Aug. 1783, but 
Villani once more made Vicar 
General, 556; witness to the Saint’s 
terrible temptations, 1784-5, 5933 
and to his prophecy of the troubles 
of 1799 . 

Corrado, John Antony (6. rhe ‘is 
1775, @. 1817), his testimony to 
what he saw as a student of the 
Saint’s virtues , 

Corrections for the Press, the 
Saint’s were innumerable! 

Corsano, Dominic (0. 1716, pr. 1747, 
d. 1801), 3; witness to the eruption 
of Vesuvius, Aug. 10, 1779, which 
disappears on the Saint’s sign of 
the cross, 472; to a prayer of the 
Saint, July 8, 1785, 585-6; a wit- 
ness at the process of St. Agatha, 
1788-9. : : 

Corsica, the exiled Jesuits ae ‘Spain 
and Spanish America sent to Cor- 
sica, where they suffer great hard- 
ships, 1767-9 

Cortona, house of studies of the 
Roman Province, F. 1892 

Costanzo, John Baptist (0. 1743, 
pr. 1760, d. 1801) gives a mission 
with de Paula, June 1776, which 
leads to the foundation of Frosi- 
none, 417-9; is appointed to the 
new foundation (de Paula Superior) 
at the special request of the 
inhabitants, 419; exaggerated ru- 
mours at Pagani of his disagree- 
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Costanzo, John Baptist—conid. Court as a career at Naples in the 
last quarter of the eighteeath cen- 
ment with de Paula, contradicted tury—the Saint’s opinion on it 454-45 
by Father Blasucci (letter to the Court of Naples, its strained relations 
Saint of July 15, 1777), 437-8 ; but with Rome—Pius VI. will not ap- 
that there were some disagreements “point a nuncio, 483, 4973 its 
is clear from the Saint’s further obstinacy, 516; the Pope attempts 
correspondence, 439-40; he writes to negotiate a concordat through 
a letter for the Saint, Sept. 14, 1780, Mgr. Caleppi, 1786-8—in vain, 
about the guardianship of Don 567-70; the Saint’s joy at hopes of 
Hercules’ fatherless children (Her- a better understanding, 588; only 
cules died suddenly Sept. 8, 1780), brought about however by the 
459; chosen Procurator General French Revolution 635 
in place of Tannoia made Consultor Court of Rome under Pius VL. ie 
General, by Assembly of Pagani, its face strongly against regalism, 
June 1780, 497; his opinion as to 483 3 407; 538; but still tries to 
the want of loyalty of de Paula and come to a good understanding 
Leggio in the proceedings at Rome with Naples, 567-70; 583; and 
June-Aug. 1781, 540; witness at at last succeeds, 635 ou) O48 
process of St. Agatha, 1788-9 623 | Court Brack, Limerick, now Mount 
And z. vol. i. St. Alphonsus, F. 1853 702 
Council of Berne, Grand, decree Courten, M. de, curé of Viége . 660 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, Re- Crawford, Marion . ay ts - nh. 421 
demptorists, and others, Sept. 3, Crétineau-Joly : » ne 354 
1847. ; 703 | Crisci, Clement, priest, ‘dates the 
Council of Reeones Naples 194 story of the Saint saving three sol- 
Council of State, Tanucci’s attempts diers from death, 1770 (not 1772 as 
to exclude Queen Caroline lead to Hy eS ; : 308 
his downfall Och 26, 1776.5 4% 906-400 Crisci, hamlet of Meus the re 
Council of Trent (isan 1462) the tries ia te tomake ita parish . 79 
aA, : eet Criscuoli, Diodato (4. 1738, pr. 
Saint writes a history of, 1769 285-289 j heed 
, j 1758, d. 1809), Superior of Scifelli 
Council of patie (1870), 239-40; (77) ates she Saime questi 
Mgr. Dechamps* part in, S27 124, not to preach the Lent, Jan. 14, 
Count de Robiano helps to bring the 1777, 423-4, but allows it for thiges 
Saint's Congregation to steer occasion so as not to displease the 
1831 - 689 Bishop of Sora, 424; he is re- 
Countess of Welsersheim beings moved from Scifelli because he will 
the Redemptoristines north of the not get on with ‘the Frenchman’ 
Alps by founding (with M@e Dijon) (the Abbé Arnauld, founder of the 
a convent in Vienna, 1831 734 house), Aug. (2), 1777, 4403 his 
County of Derry, 703; of Limerick 70: evidence as to the Saint’s interior 
Courland, F. at Mittau (1798 ?-1808), trials, 1784-5, 597 ; at the Saint’s 
633, 635; destroyed together with death-bed, 610; gives evidence at 
the mother house of St. Benno’s, the process of Nocera, 1788-9 623 
June 20, 1808 ; . 665 | Criscuoli, Modestino, his descrip- 
Court of Abuses, the Saint’s cause tion of the famine of 1763-4 . 89 
transferred by Tanucci to this ‘Critical. Reflections,’ by Father 
tribunal, Jan. 1776, 397; retrans- James Basso, C.SS.R., 11923, "in 
ferred to Santa Chiara, Mar. 7, defence of the Saint’s Moral Theo- 
1777, bythe Marquis della Sambuca logy (introduction by Padre Ven- 
on Tanucci’s fall . 405-406 tura}-.. : ‘ ‘ : 679-680 


Crocifisso, del, village near Veroli, 
Mission 1773. : : 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599- 1658), 1 main- 
tains the Stuart Sk of a French 
alliance 

Crown Cardinals, np. age: 

Crusade against the pirates of 
Algiers, preached at the King’s 
request by the Saint’s Congrega- 
tion, Nov. 1779, 466-7; 474. 

Cuenca dvocese of (Spain), F.at Huete, 
1864-8, 710; F. at Cuenca itself, 
1895. 

Cuenca (Ecuador, S. America), F. at 
the request of Garcia Moreno, 1870 
(Paris Province), 711 

Cuggiano, Rome, n. 296, should ah 
been mentioned also 

Cures wrought by the Saint, U. 
Miracles. 

Curé of Ars, Blessed John Baptist 
Vianney, the perfect model for 
priests . 

Curé of Rumillies. 

Curé of St. Sulpice, the Abbé Gur 
thier goes to Voltaire’s death-bed 
in vain, May 1778 

Curé of Viege . 

Custrin, fortress in Byadeabargs the 


fathers of Warsaw imprisoned 

there, 1808 : ; 
Cyprian, St. (martyred 258 a D.) 
Cyprian Aristasio, Neapolitan 


priest of the rigid school, the 
Saint writes against him, and in 
defence of frequent communion by 
the Pope’s wish, May 1762 
Czackert, Peter (0. 1808, gr. 1829, 
ord. priest 1834, @. 1848), goes to 


America 1835, 689-90; begins a_ 


foundation at New Orleans, 1847, 
and dies there of yellow fever, 
1848 (not 1868 as in text) 

Czar, Alexander (1801-25), will not 
let his soldiers fire at Murat, n.645 ; 
Nicholas II. (1894- ), his removal 
of restrictions on the Catholic reli- 
gion (1905), gives hopes for the 
return of the fathers to Warsaw 

Czech, Aloysius (4. 1790, fr. 1808, 
ord. priest 1812, d. 1868), novice 
at Warsaw, companion of P. Pas-. 
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Czech, Aloysius —conid. 


serat, succeeds him as Superior of 
Valsainte, 1820, founds the house of 
Freiburg, 1828, 678, 694; Provin- 
cial of France 

Czech, the native tongue if Wek yehe 
Neumann 712-713 

Czvitkovicz, mlecander (0; 1806, 
pr. 1826, ord. priest 1830, d. at 
New Orleans 1883), called in 
America ‘Father Alexander,’ Rec- 
tor of Vienna, goes to America 
1740 (v. American Annals) . 


695 


697 
D 


Danes, historical writer mentioned by 
the Saint ; 

Danza, Mer., Elaminis, predecee. 
sor of the Saint in the see of St. 
Agatha (1735-Oct. 12, 1761), 1 
345 36; 38; 52; 70 

Dark Ages 

Dataria, approves uiditon of Fro- 
sinone, Jan. 1777, 428-9 433 

David Bi tO9 

Dawn of the Twentieth century F207 37 

de Aranda persecutes the Jesuits in 
Spain, 1764-7 ; 211-214 

Death of St. Alphonsus, Aug I, 
“1787 

Decadence in Naples at “the eal éf 
the 18th century : ; 

Dechamps, Carian Victor, 
C.SS R. (6. 1810, pr. 1836, ord. 
priest 1834, Bishop of Namur 1865, 
Archbishop of Méchlin and Pri- 
mate of Belgium 1867, Cardinal 
1875, d. 1883), n. 6303; vocation, 
696: at Chapter of 1855, 708-9; 
at Vatican Council, 1870 

Decrees of the Holy See :— 

Jan. 9, 1765—Bull, Apostolicum of 
Clement XIII., defending the So- 
ciety 

Jan. 30, 1768— oct ee of Cle. 
ment XIII. to the Duke of Parma. 

July 21, 1773 (2? June 8)—Brief, Do- 
minus ac Redemptor of Clement 
XIV., suppressing the Society 

Sept. 22, 1780—Provisional decree 
cutting off the Neapolitan houses 509-510 
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Oct. 8, 1853—He orders Father Sme- 


zd, in Spain . : : ; 
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Decrees of the Holy See—contd. Decrees of the Holy See—contd. 

Aug. 24, 1781—The above made ab- tana to found a house and hold a 

solute 539-540 General Chapter in Rome 707 
By an extvasrlinary oversight of Sept. 17, 1869—Reunion of the Nest 

the editor this date, given in the politan houses confirmed by the 

original is omitted on p. 539. Pope 710 

Aug. 1791—Pius VI. allows a General July 7, 1871 —The Saint Mie or a 
Chapter for the reunion of the Doctor of the Church . 725 
Saint’s Congregation, since the Dec. 3, 1874—Father Januarius Sar- 
Neapolitan Government had abol- nelli declared Venerable, vol. i., 
ished the Regolamento (Oct. 1790), 247. 
but on the Government of Naples Jan. 29, 1888 — Beatification of Father 
beginning once more to meddle, he Clement Hofbauer 676 
suspended the Chapter, saying the Jan. 29, 1893—Beatification of Bro: 

Holy See ‘‘ought not to be made ther Gerald Majella, vol. i, 5ot. 

the lackey of the State” (on deve Dec. 15, 1896—John Nepomucene 

essere pedissequa al principe se Neumann, Bishop of Philadelphia, 
colare). appily Ferdinand did declared Venerable 714 
not persist, and the Pope allowed Dec. 4, 1899 —Father Czesar Saatell 

the Chapter to meet on Mar. I, declared Venerable, vol. 1., 404. 
1793.—This should have been men- May 13, 1901—Father Joseph Pas- 
tioned on p. 628. serat declared Venerable 705 

Ap. 29, 1796—Pepetual silence to be Aug. II, I90I—Sister Maria Celeste 
observed in the Saint’s cause on Crostarosa declared Venerable, vol.i. 
the question of the Regolamento . 626 129. 

May 4, erga declared Dec. 11, 1904—Canonisation of St. 
Venerable 626 Gerard Majella 3 734 

May 18, 1803—Ndl censura Veet sip Decrees of the Neapolitan Govern! 
in his writings 639 ment :— 

May 7, 1807—His rane ed Oct. 31, 1767 (executed Nov. 20), 
heroic 642-643 expelling the Jesuits from Naples . 230 

July 5, Tape tn. eonmuniatien of Dec. 3, 1774, allowing the fathers to 
Napoleon 646 work in Sicily 340-341 

Dec. 21, aveu Alphorenn? pane. Jan. I (?), 1777, limiting ordinations 401 
tion may safely be proceeded with 668 Aug. 21, 1779, approving the exter- 

Sept. 6, 1816—Decree of beatifica- nal government of the Saint’s Con- 
tion—Sept. 15 beatification ztself gregation, 464-5, 474 554 
by Pius VII. 668-669 Feb. 24, 1781, granting oaths to the 

May 16, 1830—His canonisation may fathers instead of vows, 524 . 526-531 
safely be proceeded with 687 June 28, 1786, cutting off the religious 

July 22, 1831—All the Saint’s opinions orders of Naples and Sicily from 
may safely be followed by con- external Superiors, 568 . 627 
fessors . : é : ix p0S3 Sept. 1, 1788, zd. : 627 

May 26, 1839—Canontsation by Ap. 17, 1790—The fathers in Sicily, 
Gregory XVI. (delayed by the and (Oct. 9) in Naples are to fol- 
Revolution of 1830) 691-692 low their original rule . 628 

July 2, 1841—The Saint’s Congrega- Decrees, various :— 
tion divided into six provinces 694. Nov. 1764—Suppression of the So- 

Sept. 6, 1853—Pius IX. separates the ciety in France ihe: w° pene 
Neapolitan houses from the rest 707 Feb. 27, 1767—(Executed Ap. 2); 


214 


INDEX. 


Page 
Decrees, various—contd. 


Jan. 16, 1768—The last of a series 
of anti-Papal edicts in Parma, 231; 
the Pope replies by his Monzto- 
vium of Jan. 30, and the Duke’s 
relations reply by seizing Avignon 
and Beneventum, June Iland 12. 231 
' May 9, 1768—Arrét of Parlement of 
Paris expelling 5,000 secularised 
Jesuits . : ; 231 
Mar. 30, DaseeNeratent dpoints 
his brother Joseph, 644; and June 
6, 1808, his brother-in-law Joachim 


Murat to the throne of Naples . 645 
July 12, Se aa of the 
Rhine . : O56 


May 17, Perole Ne noleon incorpor- 
ates the Pope’s dominions in his 
Empire, 645-46; July 5, he is ex- 
communicated 5 ; 646 
June, 1808—Suppression of ae Bek: 
no’s (executed June 20) by the 
Grand Duke of Warsaw (Frederick 
Augustus, King of Saxony) . fe O05 
Ap. 30, 1820—Approbation of the 
Saint’s Congregation in Austria 676 677 
Aug. 15, 1833—The Redemptorists 
expelled from Portugal . : .0* (085 
Sept. 3 and Nov. 19, 1847—Decrees 
expelling the religious orders from 
Switzerland . : 703 
1848—The Jesuits and (ney. allies 
the Redemptorists’ suppressed in 
Austria and Germany . , ce OF 
1861—Suppression of two houses in 
the Papal States, besidestwoin1859 709-710 
July 11, 1866--Suppression of four- 


teen houses in Naples . } 709-710 
1868—The Redemptorists aos 
from Spain . : 728 


Feb. 25, 1872—The law es comp: a 
sory expropriation for public im- 
provements extended from Italy to 
Rome . - ‘ 722-723 
June 19, 1873—The Nave suppressing 
religious foundations extended to 


Rome . ° 723 
1873—The Jesuits ad en seniaes 

ists expelled from Germany . he rey: 
May 5. 1874—The mortgages of the 

Villa Caserta declared fictitious . 723 


Decrees, various—conid. 


May 1878—The Villa Caserta de- 
clared a ‘foreign’ foundation, and 
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Page 


therefore free from suppression 724 
1880—The Redemptorists expelled 
from France . ; ; ; 727-728 
1902-3—7d. : ‘ 429-730 
Decretais, the False (c. 840 A.D.) 568 
Dedications of the Saint’s works :— 
The Moral Theology (2nd edition, 
2nd vol. 1755), to Benedict XIV., 
Vol, le, 455. 
Apologia for his moral system, 
Jan. 1765, to Clement XIII. 148 
The Truth of the Faith, Jane 
1757, to Clement XIII. : 198 
History of the Council of Trent. 
Aug. 1769, to Clement XIV. 287 
The History of Heresies, Ap. 
1772, to the Marquis Tanucci 292 
Translation of the Reap 1773 
to Clement XIV. 298 
The Plan of Divine Providence 
(Condotta), Sept.1775, to PiusVI. 390 
de Held or von Held, v. Held. 
Deists 210 
‘ De legibus,’ renee tiie Saint ex- 
amined in for the Episcopate, 
June 11, 1762 18 
Democracy in America and Eng. 
land : 732 
Denmark, joins ivcmied sNeatraHe, 
against England, 1780, 207 ; foun- 
dations at Odense (1899), and 
Copenhagen (1903) by the Austrian 
fathers . a sey ee 
Dentist, Moretto Sere: 22); Mase 
ter Nicodemo of S. Maria a Vico 32 
De Paula v. Pazzla. 
Derby : ‘ . 700 
Derry 903 
Deseriers’ fies aed By tie 
Saint, 1770 (not 1772, asin text) 307 
Desiderio, Teresa, of Nocera, cure 
of her child . : 599 
Desio, Sister Magdalen, peniten: 
of the Saint in Naples II 


Despair, the Saint’s temapention 
to, on receiving the news, Oct. 
1780, that he and his fathers are 
cut off from the Congregation, 511 ; 


temptations to despair in 1784-5 592-598 


840 


Page 

De Soto (Missouri). F. 1897, house 
of studies of the St. Louis Province 
Desurmont, P., C.SS.R. (0. Dec. 23, 
1828, pv. Mar. 19, 1851, ord. priest, 
1353, - prefect vol ‘students, 1855; 
Provincial of France, 1865-87, and 
again 1898, @. July 23, 1898), 
n,.O56 + n/ 667 450.677. 9728-729 
Devil, apparitions of the 593-596 
Devon, 699 , 730-731 
Devotion to Our fends: 587, and 


passin. 

‘Devout reflections on different 
Spiritual points,’ 1773 

Diano (formerly Teggiano, Salerno), 
cure of Catherine Biscotti, O.S.B. . 

‘Dictionnaire anti-philosophique’ 
published against Voltaire by Claude 
Nonnotte (ex-Jesuit) 446-447 

Diderot 193 

Dijon, Melle. paren) Co- Ae eee 
of the Redemptoristine convent, 
Vienna, 1831 


Dilapidated churches Fred by 
the Saint j a7 


Dilgskron, P., C. Ss, Re. eee of 
Leben des heilisen Bischofs und 
Kirchenlehrers Alfonsus Maria de 
Liguorz, Pustet, 1887, his Lzfe of 
Father Smetana (Vienna, 1902) 

Diocese, the Saint’s entry into 
his, July 11, 1762 . 27-28 

Diodato, Pascal, a lax professor, the 
Saint’s remonstrances : . 67-68 

Director of the Confraternity of 
the Holy Family, Limerick 

Discalced Augustinians give up 
Frosinone, June 17, 1776 

Discovery of stolen Hosts (stolen 
Jan. 28, 1772, at Paterno, found 
miraculously, Feb. 24) . 309-310 

Dissertation against Materialists 
and Deists, 1756 aon 

Dissertations on eternal life 391-395 

Divine Office, due recitation of . 129 


Doctor of the Church, petitions for 
this honour for the Saint begin after 


his canonisation in 1839, one of the 
petitioners being Mer. Mastai- 
Ferretti (Pius IX.), 693 ; between 
1865 and 1870 over 709 bishops 
petition for the same, 724-5; it is 
granted July 7, 1871 


ast 


451 


621 


734 


797 


715 


418 


INDEX, 


| Doctors mentioned in this life, Vo7. 7, 


the Saint’s illness of Aug. 1726, the 
doctors give him up, 40; illness of 
Jan. 1731, fifty years later he sends 
an extra twenty ducats to his doc- 
tor’s heirs, thinking he had not paid 
him enough at the time, 76-7; Dr. 
Zoppi of Menna helps in the foun- 
dationof Caposele, 1746, 289; Spor- 
telli’s doctor at Ischia postulates, 
but is told he is not called to leave 
the world, 1749, 367 ; Alphonsus’ 
fainting fit at his brother’s house in 


Naples, Sept. 1751, 434; Dr. Mari, _ 


multiplication of food at Saragnano, 
July 1755, 4723; the doctor and 
Brother Blasucci, 1752, 476; Bro- 
ther Zabbati’s last illness, Feb.- 
May, 1753, 479-80; Dr. Santorelli 
of Caposele (his son a novice for a 
time, 467), death of Father Cafaro, 
Aug. 1753, 480; the Saint’s illness 
of Holy week, 1756, the doctors 
fear the worst, 510; Carmen Ven- 
tapane, a distinguished physician 
of Naples, promotes missions in his 
native Calabria, 529-30; he cures 
the student Laurence Neri, 665. 
Vol. 17,—The Saint’s illness of Mar. 
1862, Don Hercules brings a phy- 
sician from Naples, 7-8 ; illness on 
his visitation, June 1763, Dr. Truppi 
and his son, of Airola, they advise 
the last sacraments, 84 ; Sept. 1766, 
the Saint goes to live in Arienzo by 
his doctor’s orders, 191; the be- 
ginning of the Saint’s terrible ill- 
ness which leaves him paralysed 
for life, June 1768, the doctors’ 
anxiety, 246; the doctors of Arienzo 
insist on aconsultation from Naples, 
beginning of Aug.; about Aug. 15 
the last sacraments administered, 
249 ; his terrible sufferings, Aug. 
22 to Oct. 2, 250-2, and insomnia, 
253; Dr. Mauro, 251; the Saint 
is ordered a daily drive, 258; 
death of the judge, John Puoti, 
3133; conversion of a doctor at 
Arienzo, 1775, 3733 sad death of 
an army doctor at Nocera, 387; 
the doctor insists on the carriage 
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Doctors—conid. 


drives, Nocera, 1776, 388; the 
doctor of Frosinone, 1778, 440; 
the Saint’s dangerous accident on 
his last drive, 1784, 577 ; death of 
his doctor Francis Tortora, Dec. 
1786, 603; the last illness, July 18 
to Aug. 1, 1787, 604-12; he blesses 
his doctor when dying . 
Dominic, St. (1170-1221). : 
Dominic de’ Liguori, grandfather 
of the Saint . ‘ : 
Dominica, W.Indies. Rodney’s great 
victory over de Grasse (sometimes 
called battle of Martinique), Ap. 
12, 1782, 207; F.in (Roseau) 1902, 
732; Mer. Schelfhaut, C.SS.R., 
Bishop of Roseau, Jan. 29, 1902 
Dominicans, three houses in diocese 
of St. Agatha, at Airola, Arienzo 
(S. Maria a Vico), and Durazzano, 
51; they assist the Saint in his 
opening general mission, 1762-3, 
54-7; Father Caputo, O.P., direc- 
tor of the Saint’s seminary and his 
life-long friend, 64, 104, 122-4, 301, 
379; his death, Oct. 8, 1786, 602- 
603; the Saint stays with the 
fathers at. Durazzano, 73-43 1453 
Father Patuzzi, 146-154; 210; 
n. 330; Alphonsus specially asks 
for the fathers for his last general 
mission, 1774-5, 366; he insists 
on following St. Thomas as regards 
the state of unbaptised infants, 
July 1776, 393 ; a Dominican theo- 
logian praises the Saint’s Moral 
Theology, 638-9; Esker, an old 
Dominican house . 
Dominican nuns, 622; convent of 
Coire, the superior’s vision, end of 
1806 
‘Dominus ac Rede pte: clan 
XIV.’s Brief of Suppression of the 
Society, 350; uncertainty as to its 
exact date; July 21, 1773, the date 
usually given for its signature, but 
it was more probably June 8, the 
document itself has the date Aug. 16, 
on which day it was intimated to 
the Jesuits in Rome. It was never 
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210 


462 


733 


Ley 


657 


‘Dominus ac Redemptor,’—condd. 


promulgated wrbd et orbz, nor offici- 
ally notified to the Jesuits of Prussian 
Silesia and White Russia 

Donatus 

Donatists . 

Don Carlos, King SE Nap! es Vin 59); 
205-7; 215; King of Spain (1759- 
88), v. Charles III.—See also vol i. 

Doncaster . 

Donders, Peter, (0. fae pr. 867; 
ord. priest 1841, d.1887), missionary 
to the lepers of Surinam, first as 
secular priest, then as Redemptorist, 
he died in the odour of sanctity, 
Jan. 14, 1887, and the ordinary pro- 
cess for his beatification is concluded 

Dongen, French house of studies near 
Breda, in Holland, 1880-93 . 

Donna Regina, 
founded 1305 , 

Dositeo,.Adelfo (P. Patuzzi, 
q.V.); 

Douai, Belgian foundation in France 
closed by Napoleon III. 

Douglas, Father Edward, C.SS.R. 
(6. Dec. 1, 1819, became a Catholic 
in Rome 1842, ordained priest 
Jan. 25, 1848, entered noviciate, 
St. Trond, professed Dec. 8, 1849, 
spent nearly all his religious life in 
Rome where he died in the odour 
of sanctity, Mar. 23, 1898), 698-701; 
7073 709; 717 

‘Dowry, Our Lady’s,’ 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. . 

Drives, the Saint’s, at -Arienzo, 
1769, 258-9; at Nocera, 388-9, 
461; his temptation to despair 
when out driving, Oct. 1780, 511; 
his last drive, Sept. 19, 1784 

Drumcondra, Redemptoristine foun- 
dation, Clonliffe West, Dublin, 
1859 

Dublin : 

Dubois, Dr. BBisHop! of New vcr. 
receives and ordains John Neu- 
mann, June 1836 . : 

Ducento, village of diocese of St. 

Agatha . 


convent, 


Naples, 
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502 
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699 


733 


728 


.n. 184 


147-148 


711 


842 


Duchess of Angouléme, daughter 
of Louis XVI., 672; of Bovino, 
226; 388; 461; of Maddaloni, 
185-6; of Montecalvo, defends 
the Congregation, 1779 

Duchy of Baden, 694-5; of Bene- 
ventum, ¢.v.; of Luxemburg, 
727; of Modena, 688; 695; 704; 
708 < : : 

Dudiey . : ‘ : : 

‘Duetto’ . ° . 

Duke of Alva, 213; eS ercia on 
Anjou, 204; Apulia, 399; Bene= 
ventum (Talleyrand), 644-5; 
Lauria (Peter Ulloa), 293; 
Parma, 231; 445; Ponte Corvo 
(Bernadotte), 644; Praslin, 211 ; 
Sermoneta, 707, 717; Turitto, 
327; Tuscany, n. 207; 239; 401; 
445; 465; Warsaw, 664-5; 
York (Prince Henry, Cardinal) 

Dumoulin, Calvinist, his explanation 
of the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius 

Dundalk, F. 1876, ie by Rather 
Harbison who remains Rector till 
his death, 1889, 703 

Dundee, 717; 2a., St. Mary’s 

Dunkirk, F. 1854, 711; the exiled 
community go to Mouscron in Bel- 
gium, 1903 

Durazzano, village of ‘ligase “i St. 

Agatha, 2000 souls, 40 secular 
priests, and a Dominican convent, 
50-1; the Saint directs the mission 
given there by the Jesuit fathers, 
Jan. 1763, 92; he stays there with 
the Dominicans, 73-4; he pro- 
phesies a tragic end to a notary of 
Durazzano unless he amends, and 
the notary dies on the scaffold, but 
repentant, 107; fate of a newly 
ordained priest who gives a dinner 
party, 117; Durazzano a collegi- 
ate church (hence no doubt the 4o 
priests), 120; a Dominican novice 
master, 139-40 

Dutch go to war to England, ney 
207; drive the religious orders 
from Belgium, 689; Father Van 
Antwerpen (1822-53), dies in the 


odour of sanctity at Bishop Eton, © 
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Dutch—contd. 


701-2; Dutch Province (includ- 

ing the British Isles), separated 

from Belgium, 1855, 708; founda- 

tions, n. 710; the English Province 

separated from Holland, 1865, 699 ; 

7153 the Dutch fathers evangelise 

Surinam and Brazil, Mgr. Swinkels, 

733; Mer. Wultingh, 2d.; Father 

Donders and the lepers ; F733 
Dutch Guiana, n. 710 : 55933 
Dying, Method of assisting: the, 

a little work published e the Saint, 

1763. : : ; : 83 


E 


Earthquakes . : ; : sh 30 
Ease, none for Bishops - ; a 53 
Easter Communion Cine j 81 
Ecclesiasticus . : 615-616 
Eccleston, Archbishop of Baltimore, 

ESA 15 7). 3 : : Spe vf 8 
Echternach, F. 1833 on. 727 
Ecstasy, instances in this volume, 57 ; 

166; Mar. 1770, 311; death of 

Clement 2X 1Vi\(Septre22. un 74s 

353-73 Oct. 14, 1784, 578; ‘the 

holy coachmen,’ 589; ‘an act of 

love of God’ ; - : 
Ecuador, Garcia Moreno, 445; 7113 
he brings the fathers to Riobamba 

(1869) and Cuenca (1870), 711 
Edicts, v. Decrees. 

Edinburgh, 717; Archbishop of (Dr. 

Macdonald) . p : - e720 
Edmonton, F. 1903 ; 731 
Edmund Vaughan, Father, C. Ss. R, 

699 ; 730 : d : ee ay eet | 
Eggenburg (Austria), F. 1833 688 
Egypt, Napoleon’s expedition to, 

n. 600 ;, Battle of the Nile, Aug. I, 

1798, 20. 

Eindhoven (Holland), birthplace of 

Father Van rapide 72%, Oras 
Elias . : : olde a SARE 
Elizabeth, conversion of a certain, 

during the mission of St. Agatha, 

£702 6 : 33 
Elizabeth Pacionen Be of on 

Carlos 


595 


728 


205 
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Elliot, defence of Gibraltar, 1782  . 207 
Elections of Pagani, me 1780, 


497-8; 504-10, 517 
Elector of Cologne, 445 ; oF Tropes 445 
Emancipation, Catholic, 1829 . 688 
Embassies in Rome : : 724 


mesa, Archbishop of, Mgr. raeacehe 
Gorgoni, assists at the Saint’s conse- 


crationin the Minerva, June 20, 1762 19 
Emigration from Ireland . . 717 
Emly, Lord . : 401 


Emmanuel Kunzmann (3, Pe oF. 
1788, d. at Vienna, 1825), com- 
panion of Blessed Clement at Quin- 
tiliolo, his first novice at Warsaw, 
his bad cooking. ‘ -O3t 
Emperor, the, Leopold, fare fas Ve e204 
Joseph L., 1705-11. 
Charles VI., 1711-42 
Charles VII., 1742-45. 
[Maria Theresa, Queen, 1740-80. ] 
Empress, 1745. 
Francis Z, (husband of preceding), 


1745-65. 
Joseph II. (the Sacristan), 1765-90, 
Pacha oa ae 631 


Leopold II. (formerly Chand Duke st 
Tuscany), 1790-2, v. Leopold. 
Francis II., 1792 to Aug. II, 1804. 
Emperor of Austria. On that date 
Francis II. dropped the title of 
Roman Emperor elect, and called 
himself— 
Francis I., hereditary Emperor of 
Austria, 1804-35 674-677 
Ferdinand, 1835-48. 
Francis Joseph, 1848—still oe 
reigning, 704 ‘ ‘ 708 
Empire, Holy Roman, 204- Bee 
Princes of, 445; Chancellor of 
(Michael Von Held) . St eke 5.095 
Empire, French, Jafoleon, First 
Consul, 1799-1804, Emperor, May 
13. 1804-14, g.v. Mapoleon 111. 
(1852-1870), 239, 709, 711 726-727 
Encyclical of «eo XII. to the 
French Clergy, Sept. 8, 1799 . 361 
‘Encyclopaedia, the, of Voltaire, 
193, and v. : 446-449 
Engiand, 195; 204-73; 209; 230; 
285 ; n.676 ; 688 ; 695-703 ; 707 ; 
715-175 720-33 728 « «+ 730-734 


English Province, C.SS R., n. 676; 
Portuguese exiles land in Devon, 
1833, 688; the Belgians make a 
foundation at Falmouth, 1843, 698 ; 
at Clapham, 1848, 24.; Bishop 
Eton, 1851, 698; first English vo- 
cations, 698-701, 707; the Anglo- 
Dutch houses made a separate pro- 
vince from Belgium, 1855, 708 ; 
the English and Irish houses made 
a separate province from Holland, 
1865, 699, 715; St. Mary’s, Kin- 
noull, 1869, 717; Joseph’s, 
Teignmouth, 1875, 730; St.Joseph’s, 
Dundalk, 1876, 703, 730; Ireland 
made a separate province, 1808, 
731; Teignmouth given up 1900; 
new foundations, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, 1900, Sunderland, 1900, Bris- 
tol, 1901, Edmonton, 1903, Roch- 
dale, 1904, 731; Redemptoristine 
foundation, Clapham, 1897 . SOO 9A 
English Provincials—Robert Aston 
Coffin, 1865-82 (Bishop of South- 
wark, 1882-5), 699; 715 : mee 720 
Hugh Macdonald, 1882-90 (Bishop 
of Aberdeen, 1890-8 730-731 
John Bennett, 1890-4, 1898-1904 . 731 
Edmund Vaughan, 1894-8, 699; 730 731 
George Stebbing, 1904—— 
English workmen at Prague teach 


Ven. John N. Neumann English . 713 
Entertaining, the Saint’s hospitality 261 
Epictetus. he ue Caen nee zag 
Epicurus 320-3268 


Episcopate, is it lawful to Rake it? 18-19 
Equiprobabilism, argument with P. 
Patuzzi, O.P., 1764-5, 142-154; 
with P. Blasucci, 1769-70, 263-80 ; 
with Canon Magli, 1774, 323-5; 
with di Leon, 1777, 409-10; 8th ~ 
edition of the Moral Theology, the 
last touched by the Saint, 1779, 


469-70; 1803, Giattini, n. 639; P. 

Basso, P. Ventura, P. de Mazenod, 

and Mgr. Gousset, 1823-31 679-683 
Erastianism or regalism . ee © B06 


| Ercolani, Mgr. Passionist Vicar Apos- 


tolic of Wallachia, invites the 
Redemptorist fathers to Bucharest, 
1815, foundation given up, 1821 . 674 
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Page | 
‘Erreurs de Voltaire,’ by Claude 

Nonnotte, ex-Jesuit (1711-91) 446 
Esker (Galway). F. 1901. Irish 

house of studies, 1905 731 
Espino (Spain). F. 1879, Spanish 

Juvenate 728 
‘Esprit de Voltaire dans ses 

écrits,’ by Claude Nonnotte of 

Besangon 448-449 
Esquiline, 561 718-723 
Eternal life, Dissertations on, 

1776 3 : 391-395 
‘Eternal Maxims’ . 40 
Ethelbert, King of Kent ae 696) 444 
d’Etiolles, Lenormand, husband of 

Pompadour (d@. 1764) .n. 211 


Etiquette, a question of Roman . 13 


Eugene, Prince ’ 204 
Eugenio, Abate, friend of the anand 

Congregation in Rome, 428-31; /zs 

box of sweets . 431 
Europa, voyage of tlie, 1836" 713 
Eutyches . é é ; , o) = 204 
‘Eve, the second’ . . n. 696 
Evil One, apparitions of the 593-596 
Examination for the Episcopate, 

the Saint’s, before the Pope, 

June 11, 1762 . 17-19 
Examination for canonisation ; 

the Regolamento 625-626 

the Saint’s writings . : Bete (2) 

his virtues. 4 640-643 

his miracles, 643, 668 685 
Examination for orders in St. 

Agatha, 114; for faculties, 139- 

40; for benefices . . . <mgtlo 
Excellency, title of, 36-7 225 
Exequatur, vain attempts to obtain 

it for the Rule of the Saint’s Con- 

gregation, 416; 474; 525; the 

King only allows the Rule, 1790, 

after the Saint’s death, 628; Fer- 

dinand II. pursues the same policy 

with Pius IX. 706 


Exequatur refused in Naples to 
Bishops nominated by the Pope, 
261; e.g., for four years to Mgr. 

translated from Ischia to 

St. Agatha on the Saint’s resigna- 

tion in 1775, 371; 5883; by 1797 

28 sees were vacant, but in that 

year the Court of Naples, frightened 


Rossi, 


INDEX. 


| Exequatur refused—condd. 


by the French Revolution, was re- 
conciled with the Pope, and filled 
up the sees, nominating Cimino 
and Leggio amongst others 

Ex-Jesuits, that is members of the 
suppressed Society from 1773- 
1814; Pere Nonnotte of Besangon, 
446-9; a community at Augsburg 
teach Father Passerat theology, 
1793-4, 651; Pere Luigi Virginio 
of the Italian church, Vienna (d. 
1809 a martyr of charity), 667 (not 
Virgino as in text); Count Sigis- 
mund von Hohenwarth, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna . 

Expulsion of the Jesuits, Bes 
Portugal (1758-61), vol. i., 550-2; 
Jrom France (Nov. 1764 sup- 
pressed there as an Order, 211; 
May 9, 1768, expelled as indivi- 

- duals), 231 ; from Spain, Ap. 2, 
1767, 214; from Naples, Nov. 20, 
1767, 230; from Parma and 
Malta, 1768, 231 ; from Switzer- 
land, 1847, 703; from Austria 
and Germany, 1848, 704; from 
the German Empire, 1873, 727; 
from France, 1902 . 


F 


Faculties for the Missions, lost 
to the Neapolitan houses on their 
exclusion from the Institute by the 
Holy See, Sept. 22, 1780, 509-10 ; 
an exclusion made final, Aug. 24, 
1781, 539-40; the Saint tries to 
recover them from the Pope, 516, 
521, 523, 544-5, 551-2; he obtains 
his request, Ap. 4, 1783 d ‘ 

Falcoia, 165; 415; the Saint objects 
to de Paula preaching the Lent 
1777, since it would “break a rule 
laid down with so much insistance 
by our Father Falcoia,” 423; 
**Mgr. Falcoia who has worked 
miracles, 486; the old rules ““made 
by the holy Mgr. Falcoia,” 490; the 
statuette of the Madonna which had 
belonged to Mgr. Falcoia is put into 
St. Alphonsus’ hands when dying . 
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Falcone, Angelo (4. 1760, p7. 1778, 
ad. 1803), he comes to see the Saint 
before profession, June 1778, 386 . 

Falmouth, F. 1843-8, 698. ‘ 


False Decretals : ASS may ° 
Family compact of 1761, 206. ° 
Famine, 1763-4. : 5 : 
Farnese, Elizabeth. ; 
Farvagny, village near Freiburg, 


domicile of Father Passerat, 1810- 
Lote: 3 

Fatigati, Ranuarias: Batnoe Ss 
the Chinese College, friend of the 
paint, 1052101) P70 2) 35236521 5 
he lives to a great age . ° ° 

Fazzano, dismissed by de Paula de- 
nounces him to the King, 1786 (?) 

Feast of the Seven Dolours, first 
celebrated in the Universal Church, 
Sept. 17, 1815, the acceptance of 
Alphonsus’ two miracles for beati- 
fication published on that day, 668 ; 
the beatification itself is on the 
same feast next year, Sept. 15, 1816 

Febronianism 

Febronius (Nicholas von others: 
1701-1790), suffragan of the Arch- 
bishop of Treves, his book on ‘the 
Constitution of the Church’ was 
published 1763; he afterwards re- 
tracted his errors and submitted 
to the judgement of the Holy See ; 
the Saint writes against him, 1768, 
but is obliged to do soanonymously, 
2333 285 : . . 

Felice Peretti (Sixtus V.), Bishop ak 
St. Agatha . x 

Felician, Brother, C.SS. R. (6. ate 
pr 1841, @. Jan. 5, 1897, at 
Limerick) . : 

Ferdinand I., King of Reopies t. 
1752, reigns 1759-1825), Salvator 
de Renzi on his times, 98 ; he dis- 
misses an appeal against the Saint, 
122; historical sketch, 205-7; 
Iliceto, 220; a memorial from the 

_ Saint, July 1767, 226; expulsion 
of the Jesuits, the King very un- 
willing, Nov. 20, 1767, 229-32 ; 
incidental references, 265, 278, 
303, 326, 612, 625, 627, 630, 648 ; 
the fathers’ work in Sicily permit- 
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Ferdinand I.—condd. 


ted, Dec. 3, 1774, 340-13; fall of 
Tanucci, Oct. 26, 1776, 399-400; the 
King’s chief concern hunting, 400- 
401; the Sarnellicase, 1777, 401-14; 
paternal government, 420-1; Don 
Hercules wishes to take his sons 
to Court, 454; the decree of Aug. 
21, 1779, approving the external 
government of the Saint’s Congre- 
gation, 464-6; the Crusade, Oct.- 
Nov. 1779, 466-9; the Regola- 
mento, Aug. 1779 to Aug. 24, 1781, 
474-540; petition for oaths instead 
of vows, Dec. 1780, granted Feb. 
24, 1781, 524-27; Chapter of Aug. 
1783 with the King’s permission, 
555-7; negotiations for a concordat 
with Rome, 1786-8, 567-70; the King 
abolishes the Regolamento, Oct. 9, 
1790, 628; the events of ’98 and 
’99, n. 600, 635-7; he petitions for 
Alphonsus’ canonisation, Aug. 13, 
1794, 624; Napoleon seizes his 
throne, 1806, 644; he encourages 
new foundations after 1815, 670; 
fresh petitions for the Saint’s 
canonisation . ° ° 
Ferdinand Il. of Naples fare 39) 
resists Gregory XVI. who wishes 
the General of the Redemptorist 
Congregation to live in Rome, 1841, 
694; visits the Saint’s tomb with 
Pius IX., Oct. 8, 1849, 706; but 
resists his attempt to bring the 
General to Rome, 1850, 2d.; on 
which on Sept. 6, 1853, the Pope 
cuts off the Neapolitan houses from 
the rest, 707; 723. They are re- 
united, Sept. 17, 1869 . : ; 
Ferney, Philosopher of, z.¢. Voltaire 
Ferrara (city), one of the four northern 
legations (Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, 
and Ravenna), which made up the 
Romagna 
Ferrara, Canon, of St. mee 
Ferrara, Jerome (0. 1715, pr. 1748, 
@. 1767), meets the Saint at Aversa, 
June 25, 1762, on his way back 
from Rome, 21; escapades of 
Father Melchionna (1764), his 
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710 


846 


Ferrara, Jerome—con/d. 


Fer 


nephew, 155-7; Vincent Buono- 
pane dies in his arms, Feb. 7, 1764, 
159; at Chapter of Sept.-Oct., 
1764, as Consultor General, 163 ; 
passes through St. Agatha, Jan. 31, 
1765, on his way to Caiazzo, 172; 
escorts the foundresses of the new 
Redemptoristine convent to St. 
Agatha, June 1766, 187; fellow- 
novice of Apice, 281. He died at 
St. Agatha, Aug. 22, 1767 (while 
the Saint was in Naples, 222-9), 
and the § Father Ferrari of blessed 
memory,’ to whom the Saint refers 
in a letter to Remondini of Aug. 3, 
1768 (p. 130), seems to be Father 
Jerome Ferrara. The Italians are 
all Shaksperes in spelling their own 
names. 

rari, Father, 
memory =Jerome 
preceding article (0. 1767) 


blessed 
sce 


of 
Ferrara, 


Ficocelli, Amelius, C.SS.R. (4?, pv. 


Ap. 3, 1764, left the Institute, 1781), 
goes to Rome with Father Cimino, 
Mar. 1777, 436; at Frosinone, 
Feb. 1779, 441; Rector of Frosi- 
none, the Saint’s letter to him 
(Regolamento), Ap. 16, 1780, 
486-7, 494; 5153 522; leaves the 
Congregation during the Regola- 
mento troubles, n. 486 . 


‘Fidelity of Vassals,’ June 1777, the 


Figured music of nuns. 


Saint’s last literary work 


Filingeri, Mgr. Serafino, trans- 


Finale (Modena), F. 1835 raaatested 


Fingall, 


ferred from Palermo.to Naples, 
Jan. 29, 1776, in succession to 
Cardinal Sersale, who died June 
24, 1775, 398; he was a great 
regalist, and the Saint had scruples 
about congratulating him, 398; he 
supports the Saint against the 
censor, July 1776, on the question 
of the state of infants who die 
without baptism 


1866). ae 
Earl of, Patter Willian 
Plunkett (1824-1900), third son . 
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Fiocchi, Carmen (d. 1721, pr. 1744, 

@. in odour of sanctity, Ap. 12, 

1776, four years later his body was 

found incorrupt), at Chapter of 

1764 as Consultor General, 163-5 ; 

his testimony to the effect Alphon- 

sus’ sanctity produced during his 

last visit to Naples, 1767 f 

Fiore, Vincent [b. 1758, g7. 1777, 
d@. 1821 (?) 1825] present at the 
Saint’s death-bed . 2 

First Mass, day of the, the Saint 
forbids extravagant banquets 117-118 

First published life of the Saint, 
printed in the private press of 
Francis Caetani, at the Villa 

- Caserta, 1802, 718 ; first French 
life, by Charles Eugéne de 
Mazenod and P. Jeancard, 1828 . 

Fiscal Procurator, v. Leon. 

Fisher, Blessed John, Life of, 
(T. E. Bridgett) 701 

Fleury, historian, studied by the Saint ets 292 

Florence, Pius VI. taken by the 
French to Florence, Feb. 1798, 
thence to Valence, where he dies, 
Aug. 29, 1799), 635; the British 
Legation to Italy moved from 
Florence to Rome, Sept. 1870 

Flowery Sermons very displeasing 
to the Saint, P. Cesarano at Airola, 
59; a Sermon at Arienzo 

Foggia, inspector sent from to ices, 
220; a public penance, n. 430; 
cure of Leopold Russo - 621-622 

Folgore, Canon de, a rigid theo- 
logian, opposes the Sainv’s Moral 
Theology. . ; a ° : 

Foligno, F. of de Paula’s, 1781 
(Spello), 547, 559, 630; the 
Fathers expelled, 1798, 635, 646; 
they return, 1814, 668, but the 
house exists no longer. _ 

Fontainebleau, Pius VII. taken-a 
prisoner to, 1812. : . 

Fontenoy, May 11, 1745 . 

Food of seminarists, to be good ee 
the same as the professors’, the 
Saint’s personal supervision of this 65-66 

Force not to be used in the pro- 
pagation of the Faith (‘Fidelity 
of Vassals,’ 1777) . : 
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133 


6So 


444 


Fording of the Tarni (near Spoleto), 
the Saint nearly drowned, (on his 
way from Loretto to Rome, May 
1762) : : 

Foreign Superiors, decrees in Nactes 
against, June 28, 1786, and Sept. 1, 
1788, 568 : 

Forgiveness of enemies, ane Bishop 
goes on his knees to a woman, and 
induces her to forgive her son’s 
murderer 

Forli, one of the four Northera pee 
tions (Romagna) 

Fortunatus Pinto preaches the 
Saint’s funeral sermon at Pagani . 

Foundations, In Rome, de Paula’s 
proposals, 1773-4, 422-3; Buon- 
pranis (and probably de Paula’s) 
for the deserted Jesuit house of 
exercises. in the Vza Merulana, 
1776, 428-9; de Paulas, 1781, 
528-9; S. Giuliano, Mar. 22, 
1783-98, 559-60, etc. g.v.3 S. Maria 
in Monterone, 1815, 668, etc., 7.2.5 
S. Joachim, 1898 . 

Other foundations made in 
St. Alphonsus’ lifetime in addition 
to those mentioned in vol. 1.— 

Scifellt, July 5, 1773 

Frosinone, June 20, 1776 . 

Beneventum (deserted Jesuit col- 

lege), Ap. 4, 1777, 436-75 

restored to the Society, 1814, 

1781, made by 
de Paula in the 
Papal States, 
547, 564-6; but 
they were after- 
wards given up. 


Spello (near 
Foligno) 

Gubbio, 1781 

Cisterna, 1785 


Sczacca (deserted Jesuit college), 
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330-336 
417 59g. 


n. 437 


July 1787, made by Blasucci — 


in Sicily 5 : 
It would be too long to give a 
list of all the modern foundations, 
but some of them may be found at 
the beginning of the letter S. 
Four Articles of 1682, 209 : 
Fraggianni, the Marais (Papa 
Nicola) 
Francavilla-Fontana, F. Pre: 
pressed July 11, 1866) . 


627 


239 
209 


670 


France, Naples in 1750 had as many 
Bishops as France in 1900, with 
one tenth. of the population, 50; 
rigorism in, 151-2; pernicious litera- 
ture from, 193-5 ; history, of in 18th 
cent., 204-7; attack on the Jesuits, 
1764-8, 210 sgg.; Febronianism in, 
234; state of religion in Paris, 3393 
the intimidating of Clement XIV., 
349-51; 4003; St. Louis of, 444; 
Louis XVI., 445; Nonnotte and 
Voltaire, 446-451; education in, 
458; decision to summon the 
States General, Nov. 1787, 570; 
the Saint prophesies the French 
invasion of Naples of 1799, 600; 

“the French Revolution, death of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 


1793, 635; invasion of everybody, 


7b., the Pope driven from Rome, 
Feb. 20, 1798, 635; Ferdinand 
from Naples, Dec. 21, n. 600, 637; 
Naples stormed, 1799, and made a 
Virgin Republic, 637; terrible 
civil war, the French driven from 
Naples, June 21, 1799, 637; 650; 
Father Passerat is taken from the 
seminary of Chalons to the French 
Army (1792), and escapes like the 
Curé of Ars, 651; the French in- 
vade Bavaria, 7b.; Card, Caprara 
legate in France, 653; Napoleon 
invades Austria, 654; Austerlitz, 
Dec. 2, 1805, 656; he orders the 
Grand Duke of Warsaw to suppress 
St Benno’s, 1808, 665 ; the French 
destroy St. Matthew’s, Rome, 1811, 
718, 720; Napoleon goes to Elba, 
1814, 667 ; the Duchess of Angou- 
I6me meets Father Passerat in 
exile, 672; foundation in Alsace 
(Bischenberg), Aug. 2, 1820, 672; 
the Saint’s Moral Theology fre- 
quently attacked in France, 1820- 
40, 681 ; but defended by Mgr. de 
Mazenod, Card. Gousset, Card. de 
Rohan-Chabot, and others, 681-3 ; 
the first altar dedicated to the Saint 
in France in the church of the 
O.M.I., Aix, 1818, 682; Mgr. 
Gaume makes a pilgrimage to 
Pagani, 683-4 ; Revolution of 1830 


848 INDEX, 
Page Page 

France—contd. Franciscans—conid. 

in Paris, spreads to all its neigh- of St. Agatha, 134, 187; Francis- 

bours, 687 ; Bischenberg suppressed, can moralists, 1453; n.330; a 

Nov. 6, 1830, 688 ; Gallo-Helvetic newly ordained Conventual father 

Province constituted, 1841, 694; comes to see the Saint in his old 

new foundations, 695; Revolution age, 583; a Franciscan father of 

of 1848, 698, 703; Louis Philippe Ottaiano cured by the Saint of 

leaves Paris, Feb. 1848, 704; death consumption, Aug. 29, 1787 (beati- 

of Father Passerat at Tournai, Oct. fication miracle), 643; two Fran- 

30, 1858, (declared Ven. 1901), ciscans and a Poor Clare canonised 

705; Nicholas Mauron (1818-93), with St. Alphonsus and St. Francis 

709; Napoleon III. attacks Austria, Jerome, May 26, 1839 . 691 

1859, 709 ; and expels the Belgian Franciscan nuns, oor Clares, of 

fathers from France, 711 ; Franco- Naples, 183; the Saint asks for 

German War, 1870-1, 726-7; sup- their prayers, 405; St. Veronica 

pression of the Alsacian houses by Juliani canonised with him, 1839, 

Bismarck, 1873, 727; suppression \ 691 ; Third Order, of Airola 180-181 

of the French houses, 1880, 727-8 ; Franco-German War, 1870-1. 726-727 

P. Desurmont (1828-98), 728-9; Frasso, village in diocese of St. 

the French Province divided into Agatha, 2,400 inhabitants and 30 

Provinces of Lyons and Paris, 1900, canons, 50; mission, Jan. 1763, 

729; M. Waldeck-Rousseau and 59; the Vicar General’s room at, 

M. Combes . : 729-430 73; the Saint tries in vain to re- 
Francis of Assisi, St. (1182-1226), move a dilapidated statue, 77; the 

210 j j ? ; . 389 archpriest of, has to build a new 
Francis Jerome, St. (1642-1716), church, 1765, 80; he gives testi- 

took St. Alphonsus as a child in his mony to the Saint’s energy, 370; 

arms (Vol. I., 2), canonised with canons of, 120; conservatorium at 180 

him, May 26, Aye 691 | Frederick the Great of Prussia 
Francis of Sales, St. (1567- 1622), (1740-86), 205-6, 448; calls the 

207 ; a 584. | Jesuits the Pope’s guards, 210, and 
Francis Xavier, St. (1 ob. ay I «8; protects them in Silesia, n. 351 588 

422 : . 685 | Frederick Augustus, King of Sax- 
Francis I., Emperor Sf Austria (1804- ony and Grand Duke of Warsaw, 

35, Roman Emperor from 1792) 674-677 | unwillingly expels the ‘Bennonites,’ 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria June 20, 1808 064-665 


(1848——), 704 
Francis I., King of Naples, 182s. ae 


Francis If, last King of Naples 
(1859-61). 

Francis Antony Romito, Brother, 
v. Romito. 


Francis de Paula, Father, v. Pazia. 
Francis Tartaglione, Brother (0.? 
pr. May 1743, @. Mar. 21, 1774), 
73 247 - : ° 
And »#. Vol. I. 

Franciscans in the city of St. Agatha, 
Aurola, and Arpaia, 51 ; they assist 
in the Saint’s opening general mis- 
sion, 1762-3, 54; the Conventuals 


708 


346 


Freiburg or Friburg, Father Pas- 
serat at Farvacny, in the Canton 
of Freiburg, 1810-18, 666; May 12, 
1818, he goes to Valsainte, 671 ; 
the Bishop, though a personal friend 
of Father Passerat’s, will not let 
the fathers be withdrawn from the 
parishes, and carries the case to 
Rome, 671; 1820, on Blessed 
Clement’s death, Father Czech (cf, 
694) succeeds Father Passerat at 
‘Valsainte, and Father Passerat goes 
to Vienna, 677; in 1828 the com- 
munity of Valsainte move to a 
monastery in Freiburg itself, 678 ; 


Freiburg—conid, 


from which they are expelled, Nov. 
19, 1847, 703, 708-9; which ends 
the Congregation in Switzerland, 
708 ; Father Mauron born at St. 
Silvester, near Freiburg, Jan. 7, 1818 
Freiburg-in-Breisgau, Archbishop 
of, his testimony to Blessed Cle- 
ment’s work at Triberg in the 
Black Forest, 1804-5 ; 
French clergy, encyclical of Pope 
Leo XII. to, Sept. 8, 1899 . + 
French invasion of Naples, 1798-9, 
n. 600, 637; foreseen by the Saint . 
‘Frenchman, the,’ the Abbe Ar- 
nauld, Scifelli 
French Province, the eCatlG: Hel. 
vetic), Bischenberg in Alsace, 
founded Aug. 2, 1820, 672; the 
Province constituted, 1841, 694; 
new foundations, 695; Father 
Mauron (1818-93), 709; suppres- 
sion of the Alsacian houses, 1873, 
727; of the French houses, 1880, 
727-8; Father Desurmont (1828- 
98), 728-9; the Province divided 
into Provinces of Lyons and Paris, 
729; expulsion of the fathers, 
1902-4, 729; they go to Belgium, 
England, and South America 
French Republics, 1793, 635; 1848, 
698, 703 ; 1870 
French Revolution, n. 207 § n. 351; 
4013 4433 445 3 448-9 ; 600 ; 630; 
635-7; it causes the King of Naples 
to be reconciled with the Holy See, 
1796-7, 648; and makes Joseph 
Passerat (aeé. 20) from a seminarist 
into a drum-major, 651; 
the ‘Revolution on horseback’ . 
Frohnieiten, Styria, F. 1826, since 
given up 
SEN Papal tee. F. Tine OA 
1776, n. 338; 399; 404; founda- 
tion of—the Saint’s correspondence 
with Blasucci and de Paula, 417- 
442; the new house finished, Ap. 
1778, 440; Amelius Ficocelli, 
Rector, 1780, 486, n. 543; the 
Regolamento, excitement in Frosi- 
none (where de Paula was Visitor, 
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678 


Frosinone—con/d. 


July 1777-Sept. 1780, when he 
was appointed by the Pope Presi- 
dent), 489; Leggio one of the 
delegates from Frosinone to the 
Assembly of Pagani, they come 
late, 493; acute feeling in Naples 
against ‘the house of Frosinone,’ 
507; the French expel the fathers 
and burn the archives of Frosinone, 
1798, n. 542, 635; Blessed Clement 
and Thaddzus Hiib] study moral 
theology for six months in Frosi- 
none after their ordination in Rome, 
Mar. 29, 1785, and then go north 
to Warsaw, 631; the fathers again 
expelled from Frosinone when 
Napoleon seizes the Papal States, 
1809, 646, 649; all but de Paula, 
who dies there, Nov. 8, 1814, and 
is buried before the high altar, 
647; the fathers return to Fro- 
sinone, 1815, 668; the Italian 
Government turns the new monas- 
tery built by de Paula into a bar- 
rack, 1870 (?), 726; but the origi- 
nal hospice and church are saved 
by the patronal rights of the 
Modella family which de Paula 
had recognised, n. 442. ; 
Fruitseller of Turin, laments the 
Saint’s death ; : 
Fuchsmuhl, F.c. 1850, since given up 
Fugger, Prince, of Augsburg, gives 
the fathers a refuge at Bavenhau- 
sen, 1805-7, 654-8; after the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, July 12, 
1806, his dominions are annexed 
to Bavaria, and the fathers are 
told to leave the country; they go 
to St. Lucius, Coire, Feb. 19, 1807 
Furniss, John, C.SS.R. (6. 1809, 
ord. priest 1836. pr. 1851, d. 
Sept. 16, 1865), great missionary 
to children 
Fusco, Joseph, a child fifteen months 
old, cured when at the point of 
death by touching the Saint’s body 
on the catafalque, Aug. 1, 1887. 
Next day it speaks and says, ‘The 
Saint in heaven’ : 
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850 
Fusco, Cajetan, uncle of preceding . 
Fusiliers, Welsh .  .. 

G 


Gaeta, Mgr. Muzio (4. 1686, Bishop 
of St. Agatha, 1722-35), a very 
holy Bishop, rebuilds the cathedral 
of St. Agatha, which St. Alphonsus 
has consecrated early in 1763, 70; 
n. 78; his wish to make new 
parishes frustrated for 
means 


want of 


Gaeta, episcopal city and fortress, 
Tannoia goes to, to see the Bishop, 
Oct. 1780. 514; Pius IX. in exile 
at, the guest of King Ferdinand, 
1848-9, 705-6; the Caetani family 

Gaeta, Bishop of, Mer. Pergami (d. 
in Naples, Nov. 4, 1726, Bishop 
of Gaéta, Dec. 16, 1771-1785), a 
most devoted friend of the Saint’s 
—he intercedes for him with the 
Royal Chamber, 1775, 327; visits 
him after his return to Nocera, 
385-6; writes to the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars on _ his 
behalf in the matter of the Rego- 
lamento, August 1780, 507-8; 
Tannoia goes to see him in Gaéta, 
Oct. 1780, 5143; the Bishop comes 
to Pagani, Oct. 18, and goes on to 
the first conference of Beneven- 
tum, 517-20; he goes to see the 
Pope and pleads hard for the Saint 
and the Neapolitan fathers, Ap. 
1781, 535-6; in fact all through this 
sad time he behaved like a regu- 
lar brick—may his memory be 
ever in benediction. 

Gaiano, Charles (6. 1711, pv. 1751, 
a. on mission 1770), represents 
Nocera at Chapter of 1764 

Galli, Cardinal . 

Gallicanism, 199; 209 

Gallo, Cardinal, should be Galli 

Gallo, Salvator (6. 1724, pr. 1749, 
d. 1792), the Saint tells Villani 
that Father Gallo is melancholy 
and would not stop a month at 
St. Agatha (letter of Mar, 28, 1763), 
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234 


Gallo, Salvator—conid. 


42; however the chronicle says ° 


he died in the odour of sanctity, 
June 4. 1792. n. 510; he goes to 
Rome with Tannoia and arrives 
two days too late, Sept: 24, 1780 . 
Gallo=Helvetic Province, 1841, 
694. 708, v. Hrench Province. 
Galway . 
Ganganelli, Cardinal, Laurence, 
O.M. (Clement XIV., 6. 1705, 
Pope 1769-74), 208; a letter of 
the Saint’s to him as Cardinal, 
Ap. 6, 1763, n. 349; ‘Papa Ganga- 
nellia, 588, v. Ciement XTV. 
Garcia, Moreno, President of Ecua- 
dor (b. 1825, assassinated Aug. 6, 
1875); his life written by P. 
Berthe, n. 4453 he invites the 
fathers to Ecuador, 1869, 711 


Garden of Villa Caserta appro- 
priated by the new municipality of 
Rome, 1872-3, 722-3 

Gargano family of Torre Annun- 
ztata, the Saint Jodges there on 


his way to Rome, Ap. 1762, 93 


Marianna Gargano takes a child_ 


550-551 


to see the Saint at Pagani, 1781 


Gars am Inn (diocese of Munich), 
F. 1858. 


Garzilli (4. 1690, gr. “eee d. +786) 
a former canon of Foggia, the 
Saint had prophesied his great 
age at the time of his vocation in 
1746, vol.i., 282; he says Mass 
every day for the Saint (1785-6) 
though six years older than Alphon- 
sus, 580; he begs the Saint not to 
be scrupulous at the time of com- 
munion, 591; he misses the con- 
secration one day, 599; however 
he died nine months before the 
Saint, on Nov. 10, 1786; ‘I too 
am one of these young men,’ 

Gaume, Mgr., visits the Saint’s cell, 
‘Les trois Rome’ 

Gauthier, Abbé, Curé of St. sulpice, 
visits Voltaire on his death-bed, 
but in vain 
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Gavotti, Pietro, advocate, 453; un- 
dertakes the guardianship of Don 
Hercules’ children on their fathers’ 
death, Sept. 8, 1780, 459-61; the 
Saint cures his headaches 

Gelasius II., Pope (1118-19), of the 
Cae.ani family : 

General Chapters, v, Chapters 

General Mission begins the Saint’s 
iule in St. Agatha (1762-3), 54-61; 
and ends it (1774-5) 

Geneva, Pére Nonnotte has to get is 
works against Voltaire printed in 
Geneva, as publication is refused 
in Paris 

‘Genoa, the exiled Spanish Fesnits ian 
theres 767) (2); 2153: Pius: VII. 
taken a prisoner to Savona, near 
Genoa, 1809, and from there to 
Fontainebleau, 1812. $ 

Genovesi, Antony, priest, a brilliant 
Neapolitan writer, but one whose 
works are not free from errors (4. 
1712, a. 1760) : 

Gentleman of Pagani, and his sister 
said to be obsessed, the Saint tells 
her to make a good confession 

George I. of England (1714-27), im- 
plied on p. 204 ; George L/. (1727- 
60), 205 ; George 1/1. (1760-1820), 
206 : : 

Gerard Maiella, St. (6. 1726, en- 

tered Congregation, 1749, 97.1752, 

@. Oct. 16, 1755, beatified Jan. 29, 

1893, canonised Dec. II, 1904), 

Brother Antony Lauri (1722-63), 

imitates him, 158; the Saint when 

dying says that it is not in Brother 

Gerard’s power to cure him, be- 

cause the time fixed by God had 
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come for him to die, 607-8 ; canoni- © 


sation of St. Gerard : 
Gerberon, Dom Gabriel, severe eon 
logian and author of the Régle des 
mocurs answered by the Saint 
Gerdil, Cardinal 
German churches of the Gaines s 
Congregation in America (four in 
Baltimore alone) . ; 
Germanic Confederation. 
German Province (erected Jan. Io, 
1853), Chapter of 1855, 708 ; foun- 


734 


151-152 


641 


697 
704 


German Province—contd. 


dations, n. 710; divided into Up- 
per (Bavaria) and. Lower (Rhine 
and Westphalia) 1859; the Kzcur- 
kampf, 1873, seventeen houses 
stand empty for many years, 727 ; 
Lower Germany founds a Vice- 
1883, 
Germany in 


Province in Argentina in 
727; and Upper 
Brazil, 1894 . F ; 
Germans in America ee 
by the fathers,697 ; in Bucharest 
td. (1815-21), 674; in Portugal 
(1826-33), zd. 688; in Warsaw, 
za. (1786-1808) 
Germany, P. Amort (1692-1775), 
152; Protestantism in, 285 ; 407; 
de Paula rejoices at extending the 
Congregation to Germany by means 
of Blessed Clement, 1785, the Nea- 
politans think him mad, but the 
Saint reproves them, 562-3; the 
Saint’s Moral Theology held in 
honour in Germany, 639, 642, 679, 
682; Father Passerat’s labours in, 
652 sqq.; Blessed Clement at Tri- 
berg, in the Black Forest, 1804-5, 
653-4; 659; 671; Father Aloysius 
Czech’s labours in Germany, 694 ; 
Father Neubert labours for the 
inhabitants of Baden, 694-5 ; Ger- 
man Province, q.v., Franco-Ger- 
man war, 1870-1, 726-7; Kultur- 
kampf, 1873. ; 
Germieri, Canon of St. Aine ac- 
companies the Saint from Naples 
on his first entry into his diocese, 
July 11, 1762 
Gerson, 272; “John Gerson the ati 
most esteemed in France,” quoted 
by the Saint against rigorism, 1777 
Gessari, P., O.P., and nine other 
Dominicans, join in the general 
mission in the diocese of St. Agatha 
of 1774-5, at the Saint’s special 
request : 
Gesu, Rome, the Saint says mass at fe 
altar of St. Aloysius, June 21, 1762, 
before leaving Rome, 20; Clement 


XIV. thinks of asking the Saint to. 


occupy the Gesu alter the suppres- 


631-634 


727 


27 


410 


852 INDEX. 
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Gesu —con/d. 


sion, 1773, and de Paula wishes it, 

but the Saint is strongly opposed 

to the plan 337-338 
Ghilini, Cardinal, 7onxens of the 

cause of reunion of the Saint’s Con- 

gregation, 1781, but personally op- 

posed to it, 529 . tee 38 
Giacobini, Mgr., Bishop of Werslice v. 

Verolt. 
Giannini, Mgr., Bishop of Lettere, 

formerly Vicar General of Troia, he 

gives the Saint Mgr. Cavalieri’s ring 24 
Giattini, P. (0.1752, 47.1778, d.1827) 639-640 
Gibraltar taken 1704, retained by 

England at Utrecht, 1713, 2043 

Elliot’s defence of, 1782 4 Me 6207 
Giordani, Mgr., Archbishop of Nico- 

media, assistant at the Saint’s conse- 


cration in the Minerva, June 20, 1762 19 | 


Giordani, Juliam, an advocate of 
Lucera in Apulia (but from /Vo- 
cera), cured by the Saint : rz) 

Giuliano, San, Rome, w. sub. S. 

Girgenti (Agrigentum), Sicily. F. 
1861. Picone going there, 1863, 
42; Dominic Spato, Canon of, 
visits St. Agatha (1769 ?), 259-60 ; 
the persecution in Sicily, 1769-72, 
263-81 ; Apice goes to, 1762, 284 ; 
fresh troubles in Sicily, the fathers 
leave, July 1773 to Mar. 1775, 322- 
23; the King allows them to work 
in Sicily, decree of Dec. 3, 1774, 
340-1; 405; Blasucci comes from 
Sicily to help the Saint in the Sar- 
nelli case, 1776, 398 ; he returns to 
Girgenti, Aug. 1777, 437-9; Bla- 
succi writes to de Paula about the 
Regolamento, July 30, 1780, 500-2 ; 
the Saint writes to Blasucci, Aug. 
19, 503; Blasucci does not accept 
Regolamento, 556, 620, n. 627; 
cure of a cripple in the cathedral, 
Girgenti, during the requiem mass 
for the Saint, Aug. 1787, 621; the 
King allows the old rule in Sicily, 
April 17, 1790, 628; Blasucci 
made Superior General, 1793, 630 5 
the house of Girgenti suppressed, 
June 18, 1860 “ . . ae 7 27 


Page 
Girgenti, Bishop of, AZer. Andrew 
Lucchest, ob. Oct. 4, hie 265; 

266 322 
Mer. yore Tine. a Theatine 
(Nov. 20, 1769, to Ap.1775), 276-9; 
the fathers leave Sicily, 1773-5, to 
the Bishop’s grief, 322-3; the 
fathers return and the Bishop dies 

the next month 340-341 
Cardinal Branciforte in Naples, Feb. 
21, 1777, the Saint writes to him, 
405; ‘the Cardinal’ whom the 
Saint speaks of as being in Naples, 
Sept. 2, 1777, is very likely Branci- 
forte (Mgr. Filingeri, the new Arch- 
bishop of Naples, not being a 
Cardinal), 413 ; he wishes Blasucci 
back in Girgenti, and the Saint 


sends him, Aug. 1777 437-439 

| Gladstone, 1%. Morley’s life of, 
n. 446; EHxgland under A enNe?20 
Glasgow . : : : ‘ 717 


Glimes, near Mechlin, the noviciate of 


the Paris Province removed to, 
Nov. 21, 1902 : 5 «> #30 


| *Gloria Patri’ in Poke Au i, 


1837 *. . 735 
‘Glories of Wargo the Saint finds 

great pleasure in having it read to 

him in extreme old age. : a eh OW 
Gnostics . : ‘ . “ 294 
‘God alone’. ; 573-589 
Goethe, Goethe, Napoleon, and Cle- 

ment Hofbauer, Werner’s three 

great men’). 673 
Gonet, theologian, iste - the sant 410 
Gorgoni, Mgr., Archbishop of Emesa, 

assistant at the Saint’s consecration, 

June 20, 1762 : ‘ 19 
Gori, John Baptist, Canon, aoe 

siastical censor, praises the Saint’ s 


‘Truth of the Faith,’ 1767 196-198 
Gorres : - ‘ : : .n. 672 
Goths : ‘ e8G: F I 
Gotti, Cardinal, 290 . d : 410 
Gousset, Cardinal, defonitathesaints s 

Moral Theology 681-683 
Governor of Arienzo 110-111 


Governor of the Low Countries . 445 
Goyaz (Brazil), a large diocese 
(2,250,000 square miles) ° Ry 


ao i eee ST 


INDEX. 


Page 
Grace, the Saint writes on, in his his- 
tory of the Council of Trent, 1769, 
286; he holds to grace efficax ab 
entrinseco, 409 c ° 412 
Gragnano, the Bishops of Gasta sid 
Avellino on their way there call at 
Pagani, 385-6; native place of 
Fab icius Cimino, who becomes 
‘ anon there on leaving the Congre- 
gation, 1782 (?), till he is made 


Bishop of Oria in 1798. : ae oa 
Grampians : ; ‘ : fee 717 
Granada . “ ee LO 


Grand Aimoner, os Testa, eae 
bishop of Carthage, helps the Saint 
with the Government, 1775, 327; 
Alphonsus wishes him to speak to 
Tanucci, 1776, 398-9; the Saint’s 
gratitude to him for the decree of 
Aug. 21, 1779, approving the ex- 
ternal government of the Congre- 
gation, 465; the Aegolamento (1779- 
81), 474-85, 494, 503, 5433 hedies 
E7625 |; ‘ 628 
Mgr. Cocle, C.SS. ae tediisiod OF 
Patras, 1832(d. Mar.'2, 1857) 
Grand Council of Berne expels re- 
ligious orders, Sept. 3, 1847, Civil 
war in Switzerland : 703 
Grand Duchy of Baden, iahaDitants 
evangelised by P. Neubert, 694-5 ; 


ic O03 


of Luxemburg . ; 708 
Grand Duke of Tuscany (Lesnar, 
Nn. 207 3 239; 401; 445; 465; of 


Warsaw ; 664-665 
Grand Penitentiary gives the Saint 

leave to depend on his confessor 

for the interpretation of his vow of 

poverty, now that he has no longer 

a canonical superior after the divi- 

sion of the Congregation, 178I — 540-541 
*‘Grandeurs of Mary,’ by Francis 

de Paula : ; 647 
Granito, Marquis, the Sait nak 

him to set right a miscarriage of 

justice, Aug. I, 1763 . 86-87 
Granville, Earl, and the Villa Ca- 

sertay 1O7T  : : 722 
Graveson, author studied ie the Saint 290 
Grate or Grill :vhen made of punched 

iron hermetically sealed a good 

thing for nuns . : ° o” 8B 


853 
Page 
Gravier, a bookseller in the vza Sania 
Chiara who sells bad French litera- 
ture, 1765, the Saint attempts to 
stop it . : 193-195 
Graziano, Mary, Superiat of a con- 
vent in Naples, 1762. ; Io 
Grazioli, Sister, the Saint after oat 
appears to her (cf. vol. i., 406) . 614 
Great fire of Baltimore. Feb..7, 1904 ~—-731 
Great Marlow. F.1843—1850 . 698 
Greek, study of in the Saint’s diocese . 67 
Gregory the Great, St., Pope 
(A.D. 590-604), 12 : ate 250 


Gregory VII., St., Pope (Hilde- 
brand, 1073-85), his office ex- 
tended to the Universal Church 
by Benedict XIII., his feast pro- 
scribed in Naples . é 209 

Gregory XVI., Pope (18qn40), ie 
says all the Saint’s opinions may 
be safely followed by confessors, 
July 22, 1831, 683; the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 extends to Italy and 
assails his throne, 687; he canon- 
ises St. Alphonsus, May 26, 1839, 
691-2; praises his writings, 693 ; 
divides the Congregation into six 
provinces, and tells the General to 
live in Rome, offering him St. 
Chrysogonus in Trastevere, but the 
last plan is defeated by Neapolitan 


opposition. : : : ae) .094 
Grill of nuns . ; ae OS 
Grimaldi succeeds General Wall as 

Prime Minister of Spain, 1759 . 206 


Grimm, Eugene (4. 1835, pr. 1853, 
ord. priest, 1859, @. at Baltimore, 
1891), author of a life of Ven. 


John Neumann i 715 
Grimsel, Mt., passage of, Nov. 

1807 : 660-664 
Grisons, 657-9 . ; , yp 


Grossi or Grosso (0. oe pr. 1751, 
ad. 1800), represents St. Angelo at 
Chapter of 1764, 163; his father 
insists on his, being sent back to 
Naples from the Papal States, Oct. 
1777, 421; he gives evidence at 
the process of St. Agatha, 1788-9, 
623; in the break up caused by the 
French invasions he takes refuge at 
home, where he dies, Aug. 23, 1800. 


854 


Gubbio. F. made by de Paula, 1782, 
547, 559, 030; the fathers expelled 
by the French, 1798, 635; zd. 
1809, 646; they returned, 1814, 
668, but are there no longer. 

Guiana, Dutch (Surinam), a Re- 
demptorist Vicariate Apostolic, 
commenced, 1865, n. 710; Mer. 
Swinkels, formerly Anglo-Dutch 
Provincial, first Vicar Apostolic, 
(1865-75) ; Mgr. Schaap, (1880-9), 
second ; Mgr. Wulfingh (1889—), 
third, 733; the leper settlement 
and Father Donders 

Guiard, Antoine, O.S.B. 


Guides on Mt. Grimsel, Nov. 1806 661-664 
ae 6 O77 


Gunther 
Gury : 
Gusmana leaiabiases daneucet of the 
Prince of Campana, wife of Al- 
phonsus’ nephew, Joseph de’ 
Liguori, 462; she and her husband 
visit the dying Saint, July 1787 
Gutannen (canton of Berne), at the 
foot of Mt. Grimsel, Father Pas- 
serat and his party arrive there, 
Nov. 28, 1806, to make the ascent 


H 


Habert, Bishopand theologian (00,1668) 

Haetscher, Francis Xavier (6.1784, 
pr. 1815, ord. priest, 1816, d. at 
Leoben, 1863), goes from Vienna to 
America, 1832 (the voyage from 
Trieste took 66 days) , : 

Hafkenscheid, Bernard (0. 1807, 
pr. 1833, ord. priest, 1836, ad. 1865), 
v. Bernard, 696-7; 702; 708 

Haggaeus. 

Hanley Castle, NarcceteRnite F, 
1844-1851 

Hannecart, Abbé, curé af Rumillies, 
helps to bring the Saint’s Congre- 
gation to Belgium, 1831 

Hanover, house of . ; 

Harbison, Henry (0. 1820, ord. vaael, 
1847, pr. 1855, d. Oct. 8, 1889), 
first Rector of Dundalk, 1876-89, 
703; helps to found the Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Family, 
Limerick, Jan. 1868, 715 
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Hecker, Isaac, fea nae} é the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul, 1858 . Rye hav pe 
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Heilig, Michael (b. 1808, pr. 1833, 
ord. priest 1836, d. at Vaals, 1887), 
writer on moral theology, Belgian 
Provincial, 1848 ; Secretary of the 
Chapter, 1855; German Provin- 
cial, 1881, 708-9 ; founds a Vice- 
Province in Argentina . : S727 


Heiligenberg (Svaté Hora), Bohemia, 


F. 1861 A ; ine 720 


Held, Frederick de eee 1799, pr. 
1821, ord. priest 1823, d. 1881), 
disciple of Blessed Clement and 
one of his twelve pall bearers, 
Vienna, Mar. 1820; he enters 
the Redemptorist Congregation as 
soon. as it is allowed in Austria 
(Ap. 30, 1820), 695; Rector of 
Liege and then first Provincial of 
Belgium, 1841, 2b.; brings the 
Congregation to England (F. of 
Falmouth, June- 18, 1843, 698; 
and to Ireland (F. Bank Place, 
Limerick, Nov. 1853), 701; visita- 
tion in America (Fathers de Held 
and Bernard), 712; divergence of 
opinion as to the work of the 
Order between Father de Held 
and Father Smetana, Father Mau- 
ron elected General, as a com- 
promise, 1855, 708-9; Father de 
Held dies (ae¢. 82) at Vaals, Hol- 
land, after many yearsin England. 695 

Held, Michael de, Chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, father of 


the preceding : : Fry 008 
Heldenstein, Bavaria, F. react ras iy Ce) 
Hellas : ‘ : . 0.621 


Help, Our Lady of, Ereibire EB 
1828, 678; suppressed Nov. 1847 703-704 
Helvetius, Encyclopzedist ; SRG. 
Hennequin, Henry, canon of Liege, 
translates and propagates the 
Saint’s works in the Low Coun- 
tries, . P ees 
Henry VIII. (1 co I ae = «442 


a a 


Henry, Prince (Henry Stuart, Cardi- 
nal of York) (6. Mar. 26, 1725), 
takes part in Conclave of 1769 
which elects Clement XIV.—a 
Crown Cardinal because of the 
kindness shown to his house by 
France, n. 348. On the French 
invasion of Rome in’97 he takes 
refuge in Naples, and we have a 
scene described in which the Bri- 
tish Minister, Sir Wm. Hamilton, 

" meets him out driving and says: 
“Glorious news, your Eminence, 
Lord Nelson has won a great 
victory at the Nile” (Aug. 1, ’98). 
When the French advanced to 
Naples he took refuge on board a 
British man-of-war, and is said to 
have given Nelson himself a sword 
worn by Prince Charlie in 745. 
He eventually reached Venice, and 
was there for some time in com- 
plete destitution. This coming to 
the ears of George III. and the 
Prince Regent they with great 
delicacy and charity made provi- 
sion for the aged Cardinal for the 
rest of his days by a pension of 
44,000 a year. He died July 17, 
1817, and his monument by Canova 
in St. Peter’s was erected by order 
of the Prince Regent (George IV.). 

Herbert, Lady . F 

Hercules de’ Liguori, brother of the 
Saint (1700 ?-1780), he congratu- 
lates and helps his brother when 
the latter is made Bishop, 1762, 
6-143 21-23; he goes with him to 
St. Agatha, July 11, 1762, 27; 39; 
sale of the Saint’s carriage, Jan. 
1764, 90-2; Hercules’ first wife, 
Rachel, dies without issue, Nov. 
1762, and he marries Marianna 
Capano-Orsini, who bears him 
fourchildren, and then goes out 
of her mind, 1768, 174-5; the 
Saint baptises his nephew, called 
Alfonso after himself, at Maria- 
nella, on his last visit to Naples, 
July-Sept. 1767, 225; he tells 
Hercules he will never return, 
Sept. 19, 229; @ fresh carriage 


INDEX. 
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1.445 


Hercules de’ Liguori—conid. 


bought, 1769, 258; 337; Hercules 
regrets the Saint’s resignation of 
his see, 1775, 370-1; 388 ; ‘family 
affections,’ 452-62; sudden death 
of Don Hercules, Sept. 8, 1780, 
459; the Saint looks after his 
three surviving children, 459-62 ; 


581 ‘ 691 
Hercules de’ beuork athe: of 

the Saint’s great grandfather, has 

~ left descendants to this day 462 

Herrmann, P., C.SS.R., treatise De 

Gratia (Cuggiani, Rome, 1904) .n. 296 
Hermant, writer, referred to by the 

Saint : ; ; 290 
Hertfordshire . : . ree 
Highlands of Scotland: n. 421; 

717 ; 1, 730 
Hilary, St., mistake of ie translator 

for St. Hilarion (291-371 A.D.) 593 
‘History of the Council of Trent’ 

(Opera dogmatica contro elt ereticé 

pretest riformait), Aug. 1769, dedi- 

cated to Clement XIV. 286-289 
‘History of Heresies’ (7rcumph of 

the Church). 1772, dedicated to 

Tanucci ; 289-296 
‘History of the Holy Buchacist 

in Great Britain’ (Bridgett) 701 
Hobbes, 198 324-325 
Hohenwarth, sicismand von (ex- 

Jesuit), Archbishop of Vienna 

(1810) 667 


Holland, history of in 18th wentuie 
204-7; Protestantism in, 285; 
expels religious orders from Bel- 
gium at beginning of rgth century, 
689; F. of Wittem (Limburg), 
1836, 2b.; Father Bernard born in 
REC 1808; his work in 
Holland as well as Belgium, Ger- 


many, the British Isles, and 
America; he dies at Wittem, 
Sept. 3, 1865, 696; Father Van 


Antwerpen, born at Eindhoven, 
1822, 702; foundations in Hole 
land and Surinam, n, 710; Eng- 
land and Ireland made a separate 
province from Holland, 1865, 715; 
the German community of Aix-la- 


856 INDEX. 
Page 
Holland-—coxtd. Hubl, Thaddaeus (4. Oct. 28, 1761, 
pr. Mar. 19, 1785, ord. priest, Mar. 
Chapelle (Aachen), expelled in the 29, 1785, d@. July 4, 1807), fellow- 
Kuliurkampf, found Vaals (diocese student with Blessed Clement in 
of Roermond), just over the border Vienna, he joins the Redemptorist 
in Holland, 727; the French no- Congregation with him in Rome, 
vices expelled in 1880 go to Stra- Oct. 1784, 561-2, 630; profession, 
tum near Eindhoven, and _ the ordination, six months at Frosi- 
students to Dongen near Breda, none, and then they go north to 
728; foundation of the Vice-Pro- Warsaw, 563, 630-1; their life in 
vince of Surinam (Dutch Guiana), Warsaw, 631-5; death of Father 
1865, 733; the Redemptoristine Hiibl, Rector of St. Benno’s, a 
nuns in Holland : - 734 martyr of charity, 1807, 664; sup- 
Holy coachmen in Naples 589 pression of St. Benno’s the next 
Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, gle EADY IES LEBEL 
history of (Bridgett). le Huete (diocese of Cuenca, Spain). F. 
: : 1864, suppressed 1868 
Holy Family, Coniraternity of, > Hugues, Andrew (4. 1808, pr. Ree 
Limerick (founded Jan. 1868), ord. priest, 1838, d. at Luxemburg, 
fe ; : : ERAT 1887), author of a life of Sister 
Holy Office, Cannella reported to ° 279 Mary Anna Joseph (Countess of 
Holy See and she cor 474- Welsersheim) Tournai, 1884 . : 
572). 625-630 Hungary, St. Stephen of (2. 977, 
in general v. Clement X1L1,, | reigned A.D. 997-1038), 444; Ste- 
Clement XIV., Pius V1, | phen LV. of . ; 
VII., 1X., Gregory XVI. Hurter : 
Homo Apostolicus (abridgement of Hussites, 294 ; Storming of Pratha-. 
the Moral Theology, made 1759). 681 | titz by Zizka, 1420 
Hontheim, Nicholas von (Zedrc- Hyacinth Marietti, publisher a ike 
Saint’s works—Bruno Lanteri’s de- 
nius, 1721-1790), 233; 285 . 651 Ake 
Horace at the Villa Caserta BIS. | Hyder Ali. i : ; 
Horses, the Saint’s, 7; 22-3 ; 27; 
553 sold during the famine, Jan. 5, 
1764, 91-2;* drives at Arienzo, I 
1769, 258-9; the Saint’s drive and lestetten, village near Schaffhausen 
temptation to despair, Oct. 1780, (Falls of the Rhine), ruined castle 
511; the Duchess of Bovino gets of Mount Tabor given to Blessed 
him a new carriage and new horses,t Clement, Nov. 1802, 650; poverty 
Feb. 1782, 388-9, 461 5 the Saint's and sufferings of the community 
last drive, Sept. Ig, 1784 577-578 | there, 1802-5, 652-3; they are 
Houses of exercises, Jesuit, Vza driven out, and go to Babenhausen, 
Merulana, ottered to the Saint, but near Augsburg, end of 1805 . 
refused, 1776, 428-9 . 717 | Ignatius Loyola, St. (1491-1556), 
House of Hanover, 204; of Savoy, founds the Society of Jesus, Aug. 
n. 600, 685, 720; of Stuart, 204-5, 15, 1534, at Montmartre, Paris, 
n. 348 : . 1. 730 210; the Saint dines with the Nea- 
Household, a Bishop’s . é . 36-49 politan Jesuits on St. Ignatius’ 
day (July 31), 1767, the last before 
tT sd were mules, their expulsion, 227.3. 231 34°St 
tIt is doubtful it she got new horses as stated in ee and Pedro Ribadeneira, 
28§-2' °. : . 


the text—v, note in appendix. 
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654 


Mardi or Ilardo, Brother Michael, 
he succeeds Brother Francis Tar- 
taglione (0d. Mar. 21, 1774) as 
attendant on the Procurator Gene- 
ral of the Congregation in the 
hospice at Naples. He dies in the 
odour of sanctity, Ap. 1795, at 
Ciorani; fourteen months later his 
body found incorrupt, 346; he sells 
the Saint’s horses for 24s., Sept. 
24, 1784 : : . 

Iichester (Mary:and). F.1868. House 
of studies of the Baltimore Province 

Iliceto (now Deliceto), represented by 
Picone and Corrado at Chapter of 
1764, 163 ; Maffei’s persecution of, 
215-22, 315-21; the Saint goes to 
Naples to counteract it, July 1767, 

- 222 sqqg.; 228; Apice would like 
to go to Iliceto, 1753, 282-3; 
n. 3123 the Saint thinks of aban- 
doning Iliceto, 1774, 326; 415; 
decree of Aug. 21, 1779, 464-5 ; 
Regolamento, Tannoia summoned 
to Pagani from Iliceto, Dec. 1779, 
4773; the Saint’s letter to P. 
Ansalone, Rector of Iliceto, Ap. 
12, 1780, 489-90 ; Amati deputy of 
Iliceto to Assembly of Pagani, 
n. 4943; Sosio Lupoli appointed 
Rector by the Assembly of Pagani, 
passes over to Beneventum with 
the Prefect and students, July 1780, 
504; Amati who takes his place, 
forbids the reading of the old rule 
in the refectory, complaints of this 
to Rome, 509; 521; poverty of, 
1781, 5423 571; 5873 630; 648; 
the foundation of Our Lady of Con- 
solation, together with a hospice, 
made in Iliceto about 1820, sup- 
pressed July 11, 1866 

IlInesses of the Saint, 1762-87 an 
those before 1762 v. vol. i.), Mar. 
1762, on receiving news of the 
episcopate, he receives Viaticum, 
but gets suddenly better, 7-8 ; /wly 
1763, at Airola, receives extreme 
unction, 84-5 ; and after it goes to 
Nocera to recruit, Aug.-Sept., re- 
turning to his diocese for the famine, 
85-7; Aug, 1766, he receives the 
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‘Itinesses of the Saint—con/d. 


last sacraments at St. Agatha, 189; 
May 1768 to June 1769, the great 
illness of the Saint's life which 
leaves him paralysed for the rest of 
his days, no mass till Aug. 27, 
1769, 246-57; Sept. 19, 1784, a 
serious carriage accident, the Saint’s 
last drive, 577; Jzly 20 to Aug. 7, 
1787, last illness and death, Bek ; 
v.also 16g . 


‘Ilustrissimo,’ the Saint ee 
this title as a Bishop, but not that 
of ‘ Excellency,’ 36-7 
Imitation of Christ : 
Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady, defined 1854, 724 ; Father 
Smetana a member of the com- 
mission to prepare it, 1853, n. 707 ; 
the Saint’s vow to defend the doc- 
trine, 724; Jubilee of the defini- 
tion, Dec. 8, 1904, canonisation of 
St. Gerard on the Sunday within 
the octave, Dec. 11, 1904. 
Immediate universal jurisdiction 
of the Pope 
Immigration into America irate 
Europe ‘ ; 
‘Immoral Theology’ . j 
Imparato, Joseph, Carmelite, dis- 
ciple of the Saint’s, 600 ; their last 
meeting on earth, Sept. 13, 1786 
‘In Decretis,’ the cutting off of the 
Neapolitan houses made final, Aug. 
24, 1781 : 
‘In| Tuscany,’ Mr. Carmichael’s 
beautiful picture of Italian life 
Independence, American, War of 
CE775°93) > see 
India, te French and English Cae 
Sor (1756-63), 205-7; the Jesuzts 
in, 210; their missions ruined by 
the Portuguese persecution, 1758- 
61 (wv. vol. i., 550-2) : 
Indians, American, Jeszz¢t missions 
to, 210; Fathers Haetscher and 
Saenderl work among, 1832-9, 689; 
their charity to Father Neumann . 
Indies (Spanish dominions), 204 ; che 
Jesuits expelled from, 1767 . 
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Page 
Infallibility of the Church, 286; 
of the Pope, ae 446; defined, 
1870-1 . : ‘ ; sata zA 
Infidel literature 193-195 
Inn on Mt. Grimsel 662-663 
Innocent, XI., Pope (1676-89), he 
allows the Congregation of Saint 
Joseph to commute their vows to 
oaths, 1684 . é : : sepeh io 
Innocent XII, Pope (1691-1700), 
Card. Pignatelli, formerly Arch- 


bishop of Naples . : 208 
Innocent XIII, Pope eeire ork 
Card. Conti’. ; 208 


Innsbriick, Capital of Tyrol. F. 1828 678 
‘Institutio Catechetica,’ 1768 240-242 
Internuncio (Acting Nuncio), Naples, 

Mgr. Severino Servanzi, his action 

in the affair of the Regolamento, 

1780 I, 505-8 ‘ 524 
Invasion of Naples by the French, 

1798, dimly foreseen by the Saint 600 
Ireland, the Irish Brigade at Fontenoy, 

May 11, 13745, 205; General 

Maguire (Austrian Service) in the 

Seven Years War, 1756-63, 2063 

General Wall, Prime Minister of 

Spain (1746 ?-59), 7b.; the family 

still the unit of seca in Ireland, 

n. 421; Father Bernard in, 696, 

702; Irish famine and immigration 

into England, 699; Father William 

Plunkett (1824-1900), 700; first 

Redemptorist mission in Ireland 

at St. John’s Cathedral, Limerick, 

Oct. 1851, 7or; foundation in 

Limerick, 1853, 701-2; the Attor- 

ney General of Ireland prosecutes 

Father Petcherine, 1856, he is de- 

fended by Mr. (Lord) O’Hagan, 

and acquitted, 702; Father Louis 

de Buggenoms, 701-2; 734; John 

Baptist Roes, 702-3; Henry Harbi- 

son (1820-89), 703, 730; founda- 

tion of Dundalk, 1876, 703, 730; 

Father Douglas assists in founding 

the Limerick house, 707 ; the three 

houses of Clapham, Bishop Eton, 

and Limerick separated from Hol- 

land in 1865 to form the Anglo- 

Hibernian Province (Father Coffin 

Provincial), 715; founding of the 
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lreland—contd. 


Confraternity of the Holy Family, 

Limerick, Jan. 1868, 715-7; emigra- 

tion from Ireland, 717; a Vice-Pro- 

vince commencedin Australia, 1882, 

730; Father Macdonald Provincial 

(1882-90), 730; Father Bennett 

Provincial (1890-4), 731; Father 

Vaughan (1894-8), 7b.; foundation 

in Belfast, 1896, 7b. ; the Irish houses 

constituted an Irish Province with 

the Australian houses attached to 

it, Father Boylan first Provincial, 

1898, 731; foundation of Esker, 

1901, it is made the house of studies, 

1925, 2b.; Father Louis de Bugge- 

noms brings the Redemptoristine 

nuns to Dublin, 1859, 734; from 

there they go to London, 1897. . 734 
‘Iron Pear,’ the, Blessed Clement 

on coming to Vienna with Brother 

Stark in 1808 dines twice a week 

with the hospitable master-baker 

at the ‘Iron Pear’ where he used 

to work asa boy . 667 
Ischia, fortress of, 35 ; Bishop of, Mer. 

Rossi succeeds the Saint in St. 

Agatha four years after his depar- 

ture (z.¢. in 1779) 
Isola, P. Criscuoli promises to preach 

the Lent at (diocese of Sora), 1777 423 

(Shrine of Ven. Gabriel Possenti, C. P.) 

Israelites, schismatic Ten Tribes, de 

Paula and his followers compared 

to, by Blasucci, July 30, 1780, 502; 

in the desert, Father Passerat and 


his followers compared to. . 659 
‘Tstruztone e Pratica, USE (v. vol. i., 
n. 461) . : ‘ Rae 


Italian church, Viciian ‘ : sd OOM, 

Italy, the Saint’s learning known 
throughout, 20; 151; the famine 
of St. Agatha, 1763-4, (87-99), 
spread throughout Italy, 214; per- 
secution of the Jesuits extends to 
Italy, 1767, 229; Febronianism, 
id., 1764 sqq., 2343; the Pope sanc- 
tions schools north of the Alps for 
de Paula, but apparently not for 
Italy, 1785, n. 566; General Bona- 
parte leaves Italy for Egypt, Nov. 
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Italy—contd. 


1797, and General Berthier occu- 
pies Rome, n.600, 635; Italy 
under Napoleon, 642-50, 654; 632; 
691; the Italian Revolution, 1859- 
YOR DRAAZA TS One wt een e 
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Jablonowska, Princess, benefactor 
of the Redemptorist Congregation 
in Poland, Blessed Clement on 
hearing of her death, though very 
ill himself, sings a requiem mass 
for her, Mar. 9, 1820, after which 
he goes to bed, and six days later 
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717-727 


(ieee |. : . 675-676 
Jacob. ; : ; : 199 
Jacobites . : ‘ ans 730 
James III. in 1714 and wis 204 


Jannella, the Saint on being ap- 
pointed Bishop takes him as his 
servant (but soon dismisses him). 
His evidence at the processes 

Jansenism, Jansenists, 195-7; 210; 
2433; Cannella in Sicily, 1771-2, 
276-80; 285; 296; 222-5; 3473 
357; Jansenism partly a reaction 
from worldliness, n. 360; 588; 
627 ; 678-83. , 

Jansenius (1585-1638), 55; on6': ae, 

Januarius, St. (martyred 305 A.D.), 
liquefaction of his blood, 199-201 ; 
the clergy carry his relics in pro- 
cession, and stop the civil war in 
the streets of Naples, Jan. 1799 

Januarius Fatigati, Superior of the 
Chinese College, and friend of the 
Saint’s, 10 ; IOI; 1703; 3523 521; 
he lives to a great age . 

Japan, 210 

Jeancard, P., O.M. L a frispined ie P. 
de Mazenod, writes the first French 

life of St. Alphonsus, 1828 

Jena (Oct. 14, 1806) . 

Jeroboam, Blasucci compares 
Paula to, July 30, 1780 

Jerome, St. (A.D. 342-420), 256 

Jesuits, the Jesuit fathers help the 
Saint in his opening general mis- 
sion, 1762-3; 54, 59; the Saint 
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Jesuits—conid. 


accused of being on the way to 
lose his soul because of his exces- 
sive love for the Jesuits, 144; he 
replies that he venerates them, but 
not in a party spirit, and in morals 
follows only his own conscience, 
145; the Bourbon and Jansenist 


campaign against the Society 
(1758-73), 205, 209-31; the Jesuits 
in India, China, America, and 


Japan, 210; proscription in Por- 
tugal by Pombal (1758-61), 211 
(and uw vol. i., 550-2); proscrip- 
tion of the Society as a corporate 
body in France, Nov. 1764, by 
Louis XV., Choiseu], and Pom- 
padour, 211; Clement XIII.’s 
Bull, Agostolicum, defending the 
Society, Jan. 9, 1765, 22.; the Saint 
thanks the Pope, 212; the latter’s 
reply, June 19, 1765, 2133 perse- 
cution in Spain, 1766-7, 213-5; 
2,500 fathers and brothers expelled 
Ap. 2, 1767, 214; they go to 
Civita Vecchia, thence to Corsica, 
and from there to the Papal 
States, 214-5; P. Savastano, con- 
fessor of Sister Brianna Carafa, 
215, 220, 230; the Saint dines 
with the Neapolitan Jesuits (P. de 
Matteis, his old friend, being Pro- 
vincial) on the last time they keep 
their founder’s feast for many 
years (July 31, 1767), 227; the 
Jesuits expelled from Naples, 
Nov. 20, 1767—the King’s unwill- 
ingness to sign the decree, his 
father, Charles III., having given 
him two Jesuit fathers for his 
tutors in 1759, 229-32; Clement 
XIII. censures Cardinal Sersale 
for not protesting against the per- 
secution in Naples, n. 291; the 
Jesuits expelled from Parma and 
Malta early in 1768, and by an 
arrét of May 9, 5,000 dispersed 
Jesuits are expelled from France, 
2310: 
Congregation ‘eclipse even the 
Jesuits in their Juxury and magni- 


the fathers of the Saint’s ~ 
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ficence’ (on 5d. a day), 217; P. 
Zaccaria, S.J., writes against Febro- 
nius, 234 ; beginning of the accu- 
sation against the Redemptorist 
fathers of being ‘Jesuits in dis- 
guise,’ 1769, 263; the Saint is 
bound in self-defence to emphasize 
points on which he differs from 
current Jesuit teaching, ¢.g., on 
the formula of probabilism, 263- 
264; persecution of the fathers as 
‘odious probabilists’ in Sicily, 
1768-72, 265 sgg.; the Saint com- 
poses a new Afologia, in which he 
says that to follow a certaizly less 
probable opinion is lax, 1770, 
267-9; Blasucci thinks silence on 
the whole subject would be better 
and tries his own hand at soothing 
the lions of Palermo, with great 
success, 268-71; his correspon- 
dence on probabilism with the 
Saint, 1768-9, 271-6; he objects 
that the Saint’s arguments would 
go to establish the probabilism of 
the Jesuits as well as his own; 
unfortunately the Saint’s answer to 
this objection (which would have 
spared the world tomes of con- 
troversy) has not come down to 
us, 273-4; an attempt to answer 
it and to indicate the underlying 
difference of point of view which 
causes the controversy, 274 and 
note (ch 470); fresh troubles in 
Sicily, 1771-2, the Jansenist pro- 
fessor Cannella dismissed by the 
Bishop attacks the ‘ Molinist, Pro- 
babilist, Jesuit, Blasucci,’ who is 
the Bishop’s confessor (Blasucci 
being a probabiliorist, and Molinism 
not being taught in the Saint’s 
Congregation), 276-80; Apice and 
Alphonsus compared to Ribade- 
neira and St. Ignatius, 281-4; the 
Saint writes against P. Berruyer, 
even at the risk of displeasing the 
Society, 296; the rapid spread of 
the Society as of the Friars in the 
first half century of their existence, 
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n. 330; Clement XIV. (1769-74) 
and the Society, 347-53; the 
‘Crown Cardinals,’ 348; the pres- 
sure of the Bourbon Courts, 349- 
50; the Brief Dominus ac Redenp- 
tor (June or July, 1773), 350; the 
Pope dies of a broken heart, 
Sept. 22, 1774 (the Saint present in 
spirit), 352 sgq.; the date of the 
Brief, n. 350; the Jesuits of Silesia 
and White Russia, 74.; the Pope’s 
action considered, n. 351; renewal 
of the charge against the fathers of 
being Jesuits in disguise—report of 
the Procurator di Leon, Feb. 13, 
1777—‘identity of the two rules, 
the same despotism of the General, 
the same ambition, the same re- 
laxed morality,’ 402-4; the Saint’s 
defence, 404-11; the Saint merely 
denies the charges without defend- 
ing the Jesuits, because the latter 
course would not have helped the 
Society, which for the time had 
ceased to exist, and would have 
been the destruction of the Saint’s 
own Congregation, 412; the Saint 
refuses to entertain a proposal for 
giving him the deserted Jesuit 
House of Exercises in Rome (Via 
Merulana), Oct. 1776, 428-9, 717; 
but the deserted college of Bene- 
ventum is given to him by Pius VI., 
May 4, 1777, 435-7 (restored to the 
Society on its resurrection in 1814, 
n. 437); P. Nonnotte (1711-91), ex- 
Jesuit, * his work against Voltaireand 
friendship with the Saint, 446-9; 
the Saint rejoices at Blessed Cle- 
ment’s vocation to work north of 
the Alps, saying that those coun- 
tries since the Jesuits are gone are 
half abandoned, 562; the Saint 
defends the Jesuit fathers in White 
Russia and Silesia, saying that he 
knows they have the tacit appro- 
val of the Pope, 588; the deserted 
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* Ex-Jesuit in this connection means a member of 
the suppressed Society, not a subject who has left the 
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college at Sciacca in Sicily given 
to the fathers, 1787, 630; a com- 
munity of ex-Jesuits at Augsburg 
teach Father Passerat theology, 
1793-4, 651; two members of 
the suppressed Society in Vienna, 
Luigi Virginio, Rector of the 
Italian Church, who dies a martyr 
of charity, 1809, and the Arch- 
bishop, Count Sigismund von 
Hohenwarth, 667; ‘Andrew Tin- 
gelo’s’ attack on probabilism and 
‘semi-probabilism,’ 1821, 678-9; 
canonisation of S. Francis di Gero- 
nimo with St. Alphonsus and three 
Franciscans, May 26, 1839, 691-2; 
an imitation of St. Ignatius, 703 ; 
the Jesuits expelled from Switzer- 
land, 1847, 703; from Austria and 
Germany, 1848, 704; from the 
German Empire, 1873, 727 ; from 
France, 1902, 729; Jesuit colleges, 
732; references to Sz. Aloysius 
(1568-91), 20, 159, 5513; to Sz. 
Francis Xavier (1506-52), 158, 
422, 685; to St. enatius (1491- 
1556), 210, 227, 231, 281-2 

Jewish philosopher, Mendelssohn, 
his daughter marries Frederick 
Schlegel and becomes a Catholic . 

Joachim Murat, brother-in-law of 
Napoleon, King of Naples (1808- 
15), 6443 his tragic but Christian 
end, Pizzo, Sept. 1815 . on. 644 

Job, 246 ; 251; 300 . : : 584 

John, St., 348 . 393-394 

John Chrysostom, St. (A.v. 344- 
407), 51-23; 129; 263; 297. 

John of God, St. (1495-1550), Bro= 
thers of, a house at St. Agatha . 

John of the Cross, St., Carmelite 
(1542-91) 

John Joseph of the Guess: St., 
Franciscan (1652-1737), St. Al- 
phonsus in the Z7we Spouse (c. 
8, sec. 2) speaks of ‘‘the Ven. 
Brother John Joseph of the Cross 
who lived in our owndays and whom 
I knew well ”—together with the 
Saint cures Leopold Russo of Fog- 
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gia, 621-2; canonised with St. 
Alphonsus, May 26, 1839 691-692 

John Scheermesser, Brother (2. 
1777, pr. 1824, d. at Bischenberg, 
1847), temporary suppression of 
Bischenberg, Alsace, 1730, his 
vision of Father Springer 

Johnson, Dr. (1709-84) and Boswell 

Johnson, R. M., the Napoleonic Em- 
pire tn South Ltaly ~n. 645 

Joinville, in Champagne, Father Pas- 
serat born, Ap. 30, 1772 

Jorio, Neapolitan missionary and friend 
of the Saint’s, comes with twenty- 
five companions to the general mis- 
sion of the diocese of St. Agatha, 
1762-3, 54 o> Reet) Aye 5S25 9 

Joseph, St., his name consoles the 
Saint when dying, 609; he relieves 
the destitution of Valsainte, 1818 . 

Joseph Calasanctius, St. (1556- 
1648), his fathers direct a college 
in Naples, to which the Saint 
wishes his nephews to go, 454; 
reading his life consoles the Saint 
in his own troubles, 1781, 546 

Joseph I, Emperor (1765-90), ‘ the 
Sacristan,’ n. 207 3 239 3 401 ; 560; 
612 

Joseph Bonaparte; ing of Naples, 
1806, 644; of Spain, 1808 

Joseph de’ Liguori (1670-1745), 
father of the Saint, 19 . ; 

Joseph de’ Liguori, brother of the 
Saint, sends him a carriage at the 
request of the Duchess of Bovino, 
Feb. 1782 : 

Joseph de’ Liguori, ee ; rey 
poriello,’ 452-9, 462; the Saint’s 
letter to him, Ap. 4, 1780, 456-8 ; 
he asks di Mauro if his nephew 
goes to the theatre, 589; Joseph 
visits the dying Saint, 606; and is 
present at his canonisation, May 
26, 1839 691-692 

Joseph di Mauro, royal architect, 
he visits the Saint and tells him 
about the holy coachmen in Naples 

Josephism, 239 ; = 

Judas : 
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Page Page 
Judgement of Solomon. - 505 | King of France, Spain, etc.—see 
Jules Jacques, P. C.SS.R. . . ne. 240 under the different countries. 
Jungmann, Bernard, historian and Kings not to propagate ers 
theologian of Louvain . : .T. 354 by force 444 
Junta, Palermo . : 266 | Kingstown, Ireland, aticaoda Oct. 
Justification of the Moral The- 1855, Father Petcherine and the 
ology of Blessed Alphonsus books . F 702 
M. de’ Liguori, Mgr. Gousset, Kinnoull Hill, Perth, hae ne f 
1831 (?) : 683 Kinnoull 717 
Justina, niece of Benes 233 | Klinkerstrom, Fredericin, voMn 
Juvenate, Juvenists, Blessed Cle. _ convert of Blessed Clement’s .n. 672 
ment’s boys at Triberg, 1804, John Kockerols, John (4. 1823, pr. 1851, 
Kaltenbach, 653, n. 709 ; the cros- ord. priest, 1846, ad. at Brussels, 
sing of Mount Grimsel by Father 1894), for many years Provincial 
Passerat’s Juvenists, Nov. 1806, of Belgium 732 
660-4; Nicholas Mauron at Frei- Konings, Antony (b. sere 1345 
burs. 57008 TaUIVier, m7 2o.8n730's ord. priest, 1844, d. at Ichester, 
American Juvenate 732 U.S.A., 1884), author of a Moral 
Justitia, de, Treatise on, eae Theology . Me tea Cafes 
1827, attacks the Saint’s Moral Kulturkampf, eek n. 695 727 
Theology ‘ ‘ é q 681 | Kuntzmann, Emmanuel, Brother 
(b. 1749, pr. 1788, d. at Vienna, 
K 1825), Blessed Clement’s com- 
Kaltenbach, John (4. 1791, pr. 1813, panion asa hermit at Tivoli, and 
ord. priest 1814, d. at St. Nicholas his first novice—his bad cooking . 631 
du Port, 1875), learns Latin from Kwiatzowski, Charles, called in 
Blessed Clement at Triberg, 1804, German Blumenau, his labours 
and when Triberg is broken up, in Warsaw, 633 (0. 1776, pr. 1796, 
follows him, alone faithful out of ord. priest 1799, d.?). He re- 
twelve. He becomes a great mis- mained in Poland after the dis- 
sionary, 20.; takes part in Chapter persal of 1808, and the date of his 
of 1855, witness to a mysterious death is not known. 
locution to Father Mauron, dies in 
France aet. 84 : : . 1. 709 
Kansas City, U.S.A,, nevicinte of L ; 
the St. Louis Province, F. 1878 4731 | Lacedonia, Bishop of, I/gr. Amati, 
Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) . 631 he writes to the Pope in defence of 
Katzeldorf (diocese of Vienna). F. the Saint after 1781 550-551 
ESS 2) & : .n. 710 | Lacerra, Pascal (0. 1742, pr. 1762, 
Kaunitz, anti- diene, Prime AChister ad. at Iliceto, 1807)—Regolamento 
of Austria, 1748-88 205 attestation about Assembly of Pa- 
Kent, St. Augustine lands in 444 gani, 496; in Rome with de Paula 
Kenrick, Dr., Bishop of Philadelphia, waiting for the Neapolitans, April- 
1839, 690-1 ; and after that Arch- June 1781, 536; elected Procurator 
bishop of Baltimore (ob. 1863) 714 General when Leggio is made 
Kiew (Russia) 702 Consultor by Chapter of Scifelli, 
Kindness to aairaate: ae Saint’s, s, Oct. 1785, 566; his efforts in con- 
58; tochildren, 310; 370; 550- cert with de Paula for reunion, 
51; 578; 600; to the poor, 1786-7 . 569 
sick, and afflicted, passzm, Laiano, village of een “ St. 
especially 86-7 ; 88-99 (the famine) ; Agatha, the Saint wishes for a 
304-7 3 387-8. 599-601 mission there early in 1768 . « 309 


Lake Michigan F 5 52 Ws 
Lambiase, Gusmana, daughter of 
Prince of Campana, and wife of 
Joseph de’ Liguori, the Saint’s 
nephew, 462; she visits the Saint 
on his death-bed, July 1787. 
Landi, Joseph (0. 1725, 7. 1747, d. 
1797), represents Ciorani (Rector?) 
at Chapter of 1764, together with 
de Paula, 163; his evidence as to 
the Saint’s displeasure at its pro- 
ceedings, n. 166; fellow novice of 
Bernard Apice, 281 ; in Rome for 
the holy year (1775), 432; made 
Superior of Scifelli (where he died, 
1797), 1777, 440; as Rector of 
Scifelli he writes to Rome deplor- 
ing the Regolamento, July 17, 1780, 
500; he writes to Tannoia urging 
him to go to Rome, Nov. 3, 1780, 
522; Father Ansalone, Rector of 
Ciorani, writes to Landi, Rector of 
’ Scifelli, complaining that his com- 
munity is forced by Corrado to take 
the royal oaths, June 20, 1781, 
538; Father Landi is Blessed 
Clement’s novice master in Rome, 
1784-5 . ; ; : ‘ 
Landser, Alsace. F. 1842, 695; 
Father Mauron Rector, 1750, 709; 
the house suppressed, 1873, and 
not yet recovered (1905) 
Languages spoken by Ven. John 
Neumann—tTen 
Lans, John Baptist (0. 
1843, ord. priest 1833, d. at Bishop 
Eton, 1886, a very holy death), for- 
merly Vice-Provincial in England, 
buried at Bishop Eton . 
Lanteri, Bruno P., of Turin, Founder 
of the Oblates of Mary, his devo- 
tion to St. Alphonsus aud his works, 
680-681 ; his work Reflections on 
the doctrine and sanctity of the 
Blessed Liguori, 1823 
Lanza, Mgr. Antony, Theatine, 
Bishop of Girgenti (Nov. 30, 1769- 
Ap. 1775), 276-81 ; 322-3 
Last conference of thé Saint’s to 
his fathers, 1781, 549; last 
drive, Sept. 19, 1784, 577; last 
external labour, conference to 


1808, pr. . 
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Last conference—conid. 


the nuns della Purita, June 1781, 
549; last letter (to his niece), 
Dec. 17, 1784, 576; fast mass, 
Nov. 25, 1785, 580; last visit to 


the church, end of 1784 578 
Latilla, Bishop, Confessor of Ferdi- 

nand, he persuades the young King 

to obey his father and exile the 

Jesuits, Nov. 20, 1767 . . tah, 230 
Latin, study of, in the Saint’s dio- 

cese : 67 
Laurence, St. eeotan ans mar- 

tyred A.D. 258) 202 
Lauberg, Charles, Presidcht of the 

Parthenopean Republic constituted 

in Naples, 1799 ; . n. 600 
Lauri, Brother Antony, dies in 

the odour of sanctity, aet. 40, Jan. 

1763 158-159 
Lauria, Duke of (Peter Ulloa), bio- 

grapher of Tanucci 293 
Lauria, John, C.SS.R., Be the 

fathers back to Sicily in 1775 341 
Lavoro, Terra di, missions in (arch- 

diocese of Capua), 366-7 552 
Lawyers (in Sarnelli case) make 

Nocera their country house . 421 


Lay Brothers—Alexis Pollio, v. 
Pollio, Aloysius Schuh (Ame- 
rica), (4. 1798, pv. 1829, ad. 1865 
at Baltimore), 697; Antony 
Lauri dies in odour of sanctity, 
Jan. 1763 Pagani (?), 158-9; 
Antony Maria Oliva, zd. Sci- 
felli, June 22, 1775, 346; Em.- 
manuel Kunzmann (2. 1749, 
pr. 1788, d. at Vienna, 1825, first 
novice of Blessed Clement, 631; 
Felician Dubucquoi (4. 1816, 
pr. 1841, @. 1897, Limerick), 698 ; 
Francis Tartaglione (4. ?, gr. 
1740, ad. 1774 at Naples, buried at 
Pagani), 73; serious illness, 1768, 
247; called beata anima by St. 
Alphonsus, 346; Francis An- 
tony Romito (4. 1722, pr. 1743, 
d. 1807), v. Romito ; (St. Gerard 
Majella (6. 1726, gr. 1752, 2 
1755) (v. vol. i), 158, 607-8, 7343 
John Leenaerts and Pius IX,, 


864 


Lay brothers—condd. 


1859,719; John Scheermesser 
(6. 1777, pr. 1824, d. 1847), Bis- 
chenberg, 1830, 688; Leonard 
Cicchetti, 26; Leonard and the 
cabbages, 29 ; witness of the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius which ends on the 
Saint’s sign of the cross, Aug. Io, 
1779, 47253 porter, 1784, 595; 
attends the Saint on his death-bed, 
July 1787, 608 ; Michael flardo 
or Ilardi, dies in the odour of 
sanctity at Ciorani, Ap. 1795; 
fourteen months later his body in- 
corrupt, 348; he sells the Saint’s 
horses for 24s., Sept. 1784, 577-8 ; 
Stephen, sent to Scifelli, June 
1773, 346; a clever architect, his 
plans for Frosinone, Oct. 1776, 
427; Wenceslaus Neumann 
(brother of the Bishop) (d. 1817? 
entered the Congregation in Ame- 
rica with his brother, 1840, 2” 
1845, @. at New Orleans, 1896) 

Lay Sister, a Benedictine, 1784 

Lazzaroni, their gallant defence of 
Naples against the French, Jan. 1799 

Lazarists, v. Vincentians. 

Lazarus in the tomb, the Suaint’s 
Congregation es to, 1781 

Leamington 

Lecce, Province of, mission : 

Leenaerts, Brother John, C.SS.R., 
and Pius [X., 1859 . 

This brother (4. Ap. 1, 1819, se: 
July 1, 1842) is still alive and active, 
Dec. 1905. 

Legations, the Papal States divided 
into six Legations, n. 417; the four 
northern ones of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Forli, and Ravenna known as the 
Romagna 

Leggio, Isidore Mer. (. ray pr. 
1756, Bishop of Umbriatico, 1797, 
d. July 1800), sent to Frosinone 
scon after the beginning of the 
new foundation, 1776, 419; the 
Saint thinks Leggio’s brother has 
petitioned the King for his return, 
but Leggio does not wish to leave 
Frosinone, 420. ‘It consoles me 
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. n. 420 


Leggio, Isidore—contd, 


that Father Leggio is quiet and 
content,” Nov. 4, 1776, 430; the 
Regolamento (1779-90), 9.v. 483, 
487-99, 503-10, 530-403 the Saint’s 
letter to him of Ap. 12, 1780, 490; 
he sends it to Rome with a memo- 
rial, 481; he represents Frosinone 
at Assembly of Pagani, May.-June, 
1780, and comes late, 493; de 
Paula makes him his Procurator in 
Rome, Aug. 1780, 503; he begs 
for an interim President for the 
fathers in the Papal States, Sept. 
1780, and obtains his request, 
Sept. 22, 509; his meeting with 
Tannoia in Rome a few days later, 
510; he works to prevent reunion, 
Feb.-Aug, 1781, 532 sgq.; 
Saint’s letter to him, Mar. 24, 
1781, 533; the Saint begs de 
Paula to withdraw him from 
Rome, Ap. 4, 1781, 5343; his com- 
ments on Corrado’s memorial, 
June 1781, 538-9; the separation 
made final, Aug. 24, 1781, 539-40; 
he is made Superior of San Giuliano, 
Mar. 1783, 560; his efforts to get 
de Paula continued in his office of 
Superior General, 1783-5, 563-6; 
Chapter of Scifelli, Oct. 1785, 
Pascal Lacerra is elected Procura- 
tor General and Leggio Consultor, 
566; even de Paula writes to 
Lacerra, Dec. 19, 1786, “I do 
not wish that Leggio should: make 
trouble for us” (in the matter of 
reunion), 569; he comes however 
himself to be strongly in favour of 
reunion, n. 647; after it has taken 
place in 1793 he lives at Pagani, 
647; his book which he dedicates 
to the Saint, 1794, 647-8; he is 
made Bishop of Umbriatico, Dec. 
18, 1897, and dies suddenly on the 
feast of the Most Holy Redeemer 
(the 3rd Sunday of July), 1800 
Lelourchier, Theodore (4. 1814, pr. 
June 1838, ord. priest, Dec. 1838, 
d. in Rome, 1891), Consultor 
General , ° : : : 


the 


Page 


648 649 


723 


Lempfried, P. (b. 1809, pr. 1833, ord. 
priest 1837), one of the founders 
of the English Province C.SS.R., 
Falmouth, June 18, 1843, but he 
left the Congregation unfortunately 
two years later 

Lenormand d’Etiolles, Gusband 6f 
the Marquise de Pompadour . 

Leo XII., Pope (1823-9), gives the 
Saint’s Congregation the ordina- 
tion title of mensae communts in 
perpetuity, Mar. 11, 1828, n. 567; 
Apostolic enquiry into two miracles 
for St. Alphonsus’ canonisation, 
1825-9 . : , : 

Leo XIil., Pope (1878. 93), Sraiere| 
to the clergy of France, Sept. 8, 
1899, 361; Father Bernard his 
fellow student in Rome, 696; he 
declares Father Passerat Venerable, 
May 13. 1901 

Leo, Francis Xavier de (0. ae 
pr. 1748, d@. 1811), represents St. 
Angelo (Rector?) at Chapter of 
1764, 163; fellow novice of Father 
Apice, 281; comes to Rome with 
Corrado, June 10, 1781 (Regola- 
mento), 536; and speaks in his 
place when Corrado is recalled for 
the Sarnelli action to Naples 

Leo Vanderstichele (b. 1825, gr. 
1845, ord. priest 1851, ad. at Dun- 
dalk 1887), gives first mission of 
the Redemptorist Congregation in 
Ireland, Limerick, Oct. 1851 

Leoben, Styria, F. 1834 

Leon, Ferdinand di, /zscalProcura- 
tor, Tanucci orders a reference to 
him, June 1775, 328; his report to 
go not to Santa Chiara, but to the 


Court of Abuses, 397; his report © 


appears advising the suppression of 
the Saint’s Congregation, Feb. 13, 
1777, 402-5, 435 ; the case retrans- 
ferred to the Sazta Chiara, Mar. 7, 
1777, 406; the Saint’s reply to di 
Leon, 406-13; another adjourn- 
ment, 413-4, 420; his violence de- 
feats its own end, 463; his anger 
at the decree of Aug. 21, 1779, 
465; his sudden death, 1779, 467; 
note on his position 
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685 


795 


539 


701 
688 
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'Leonard, Brother, Cicchetti, 
sent on to St. Agatha in advance, 
July 1762, 26; gardener at St. 
Agatha, 29; witness of the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius which ceased on 
698 | the Saint’s sign of the cross, Aug. 
10, 1779, 472; porter, 1784, 595; 
-n. 211 attends the Saint on his deathbed, 


July 1787 603 
Leopold, Emperor (1657- ieee) 204 
Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany 

(brother of Joseph the Emperor, 

and Emperor himself, 1790-92), 

Nn. 207 ; 239; 401; 445 465 
Leopold I., King of the peleins 

(1831-62), enters Brussels, 1831 696 
Leopold Russo of Foggia, cured 

when dying, by the Saint 621-622 
Leper Settlement, Surinam (P. 

Donders) : 733 


‘Les Trois, Rome,’ Mer. Gaume, 
an account of a visit to Pagani 
Lettere (near Castellamare), F. 1878 . 
Bishop of, Mgr. Giannini, formerly 
Vicar General to Mgr. Cavalieri, 
the Saint’s uncle. He visits Al- 
phonsus after his consecration, 1762, 
and gives him a ring which had 
belonged to Mgr. Cavalieri, 243 
the Saint sells it in the famine, 
1764, 38, 91; the Bishop of Lettere 
not allowed to resign his see, 
though 80 years old, 173; his suc- 
cessor writes to Rome on the Saint’s 
behalf inthe Regolamento, Dec.1781 
Lettieri, Ciro, syndic of Arienzo, the 
Saint saves his life in the famine, 
1764, 95-96; by means of his 
brother Fabricius 
Lexington, Ap. 1775, first battle in 
the war of American Independence 
Liege, Henri Henneguin, Canon of, 
translates the Saint’s works, 445 ; 
Father Passerat on escaping from 
the Terror seeks admission to the 
seminary, 1792, 651; F. 1833 
Bishop of, Mgr. Van Bommel brings 
the fathers into his diocese 
Life of St. Alphonsus, first French 
(P. Jeancard, O.M.I.), 1828, 682 ; 
Life of Blessed Thomas More, 
-and of Blessed John Fisher 
(Bridgett) , 
16 
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Liguori, St. Alphonsus, ¢.v.; 
Alfonso, great grandfather of the 
Saint, 462; Antonia, a Benedic- 
tine nun, the Saint’s cousin, 460; 
Dominic, grandfather of the Saint, 
462; Hercules, the Saint’s bro- 
ther, g.v.; Hercules, his great- 
great-uncle, who has left descend- 
ants to this day, 462; Joseph, 
father of the Saint (1670-1745), 19, 
452, and w. vol. i.; Joseph, bro- 
ther of the Saint, sends him a car- 
riage, 1782, 388; Joseph, his 
nephew, g.v., Teresa or Zeresina, 
his niece, ¢.v., 388, 460-2 

Liguori, Stephen (b. 1722, 7. 1750, 
died 1800), no relation to the 
Saint, is present at the Chapter of 
1764 as General Consultor, 163; 
as General Consultor advises the 
Saint to make the attempt at au- 
thorisation which ends in the Rego- 
lamento, Aug. 1779, 475; he is 
deposed by the Assembly of Pagani, 
June, 1780, 497; he is not re-elected 
in 1783 or 1793, and dies at Ciorani, 
Aug. 21, 1800 . 2 3 

‘Liguorian theology’ attacked by 
di Leon as built up from Jesuit 
authors, Feb.1777, 403-4; defended 
by the Saint. 409-12 ; defended by 
Padre Ventura, 1823, Lanteri, de 
Mazenod, Gousset and others 

‘ Liguorians’ expelled from Switzer- 
land, 1847, 703; Liguorians azd 
Redemptorists from Germany, 1848 

Lille. F. 1857, taken over later by 
the French from the Belgian Pro- 
vince : , , : 

Lima, capital of Peru. F. 1884. 

Limburg, Catholic Province of Hol- 
land . : ; : 

Limerick. F. 1853, 698; 
707; 715-17; Provincial 
1898 : ; ; , 

Bank Place, 701; County, 7ib.; 
Court Brack, 702; Holy Family, 
7013 715-17; St. John’s Cathedral 

Limerick, Bishop of, Dr. Ryan, 701; 
Dr. Butler, 716; Dr. O Dwyer 

Liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius . 


701-3 ; 
house, 
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Page 
Lisbon. F. 1826-33, 678, 688; the 
fathers expelled by Dom Pedro in 
the Civil War, Aug. 1733. . 688 
Litta, Mgr. Laurence, Nuncio at St. 
Petersburg, writes to Blasucci prais- 
ing the fathers’ work at Warsaw, 
Jan. 11, 1800 : a eA 
Little Child and the Saint, 1781 550-551 
‘Little Silence,’ kept up by Father 


Passerat on his pilgrimages . 2-655 
Little Sisters of the Poor, P. 

Desurmont General ‘ : St £720 
Liverpool . ; 4 5 . 698 


Livizzani, Cardinal, one ét the com- 
mission who inquire into the Rego- 
lamento as an obstacle to canonisa- 
tion, 1795-6 . : 625 626 

Livonia, Bishop of, at his ee 
Blessed Clement founds a house at 
Mittau in Courland ate 
1808), 635. F 665 

Locatelli, Mgr. Joseph, } Nuvéio in 
Naples, announces news cf episco- 


pate to the Saint, Mar. 1762,2 . 4-5 
Locke (1632-1704), refuted by the 
Saint in his ‘ Truth of the Faith’. 198 


Locution of Our Lady at Scifelti, pro- 
mising the house should not be 
suppressed, 1809, 649; of Our 
Lord from the tabernacle, telling 
Father Mauron he is to be General, 

May 1855 ©. : ; cay 3709 
Lollards .. 294 
Lombard, Peter, Master a He Sai. 

tences (Bishop of Paris, 1159, @. 

1164) . ‘ 3 ; : arate {9° 
London. F. at Clapham, 1848, 698- 

7O1, 707, 715, 734; Redemptoris- 

tine F. at Clapham, 1897, 734; 

717; Cardinal Consalvi cheered in’ 

the streets of London, 1814, n. 720; 

Lord Granville claims the Villa 

Caserta as English property eee (27 
Longobardi, Francis, Superior of 

the Pz Operariz, friend of the 

Saint’s, he entertains him in Rome, 

1762, 133; visitor of a convent at 

Palestrina 253-255 
Longobardi, Stoner id the P2z 

Operarii, friend of the Saint’s, 286 288 
Loretto, the Saint’s visit to, Ap.—May 

E7O2i) 7. : , : ‘ » 14-15 


-_ 


Louis, St., of France (Louis IX., 
b, 1215, reigned 1226-1270) . 

Louis XIV. (1643-1715), 204 

Louis XV. (1715-1774), his great- 
grandson, 204-206 ; proscription of 
the Jesuits, 1764, 211; it is doubt- 
ful if he would have joined in a 
schism if Clement XIV. had stood 
firm . 

Louis XVI. Cen ae his pana 
207; n. 351; 445; the Saint wishes 
to write to him about Voltaire, 
1778, 448; he is put to death, Jan. 
21, 1793 (Marie Antoinette on Oct. 
16, 1793), 624; his daughter, the 
Duchess of Angouléme, helps to 
bring the fathers to Alsace, 1820 . 

Louis Philippe, King of the 

~ French (1830-48) driven from 
Paris, Feb. 1848 . ‘ : 

Louis de Buggenoms (0. 1816, oe 
1838, ord. priest 1843, d. in Brus- 
sels 1882) founds the first house in 
England, Falmouth, June 18, 1843, 
698; and in Ireland, Limerick, 
Nov. 1853, 701-2; he brings the 
Redemptoristine nuns to Dublin 
1859 : 

Loudon, Marshal, a ae in the 
Austria service, Seven Years’ War 
CE7 5663). : ; : 

Lourosa, Portugal. F. 1903 

Low Countries 

Lower Austria 

Lower Germany, province om 
1859 


Lucchesi, Mer. Rec Bishoo oe 


Crrgent? (a. Oct. 4, 1768), 265 ; 266 

’ Lucci, Ven. Antony, O.M., Bishop 
of Bovino, 215; 217; 312 

And zw, vol, i. 

Lucera (Apulia) 

Lucerne 

Ludkowa, i eacanion near ore 
(c. 18300—suppressed 1808), 635 

L’uomo di condotta, work by P. 
Leggio, 1794, dedicated to St. 
Alphonsus 

Lupoli, Sosio (b. Be pr. 1766, u. 
1831), Regolamento — attestation 
as to Assembly of Pagani, Aug. 15, 
1780, 496; appointed by the 
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Lupoli, Sosio—con/d. 


Assembly Rector of Iliceto, he 
passes over to the Papal States 
with the Prefect and ‘students 
Lupoli, Vincent, friend of the Saint’s 
and Pére Nonnotte’s, professor of 
Canon Law in Naples, afterwards 
Bishop of Cerreto : : ° 
Luther (1483-1546), 294; 348 . . 
Lutherans, 68 ; 200; 210; 347 ; 
Luxemburg. FE., in the city, 1851, 
708; at Echternach in the Grand 
Duchy, 1873 RES ° . 
Lying, whatis? . : és 
Lyons, Province of, new name | the 
Gallo-Helvetic Province, 1841 
(1803), from which the Paris Pro- 
vince was divided in 1900, 729; 
it takes refuge in Belgium, 1903-5 


M 


Macaulay, Zachary : 

Macdonald, Dr. Angus, Archbishop 
of Edinburgh 

Macdonald, Hugh (0. Nov Vi het 
ordained priest Sept. 21, 1867, gr 
Oct. 15, 1871, Bishop of Aberdeen 
Aug. 14, 1890, died in Edinburgh 
May 30, 1898), second Provincial 
of the English Province of the 
Redemptorist Congregation (1882- 
90) brother of preceding . 

Macedonio, Megr., Secretary of 
Lriefs, makes known Clement 
XIV.’s intention of offering the 
deserted Jesuit college in Rome to 
the Saint, 1774, but Alphonsus will 
not accept it . 

Macedonius, Patriarch oe Constanti- 
nople, 4th century 

Maddaloni, just outside the Saint’s 
diocese, Valle di Maddaloni being 
withinit. The Saint passes through 
it on his way to his diocese, July 
II, 1762, the Provincial of the 
Conventuals giving a banquet in 
his honour, 27; prison at, 86; it 
is now a station on the railway 
from Naples to Capua and Rome, 
from which a post cart goes to St. 
Agatha 13 miles to the north. 
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Page 
Maddaloni, Duke of, provides for 
mass at Cancello at the Saint’s 
request, 79; helps the Saint with 
alms for the poor in the famine, 
97; the Saint appeals to him to 
get a scandalous person banished, 
Dec. 18, 1763, 110; Mostillo, his 
agent, 183; he contributes to the 
founding of the Redemptoristine 

convent in St. Agatha, 1766. ot LOO 
Duchess of, her charity to the 
poor, 97 ; and to the Redemptoris- 

tines . 185-186 
Maddaloni, Valle di, the Saint re- 
ceived with fireworks on entering 
his diocese for the first time, July 
Il, 1762, 27; he promises them a 

mission, 7b.; they get it : 54 
Madlener, John (0). 1787, pr. ne 
ord. priest 1819, d. at Prague 1868), 

companion of Blessed Clement, 674 695 
Madonna, the, the Saint’s Saturday 
conference to his seminarists, 69 ; 
4873; 490; 5273; 530; 548; 587; 
592; Falcoia’s statuette of Our 
Lady brought to the Saint when 
dying, 605 ; Our Lady appears to 

the Saint the day before his death 609-611 
Madrid, riot in, Palm Sunday 1766, 
which leads to the suppression of 
the Society who had nothing to 


do with it, 213-4; 415; F.1880 . 728 
Maccenas, Villa of, on the site of the 
Villa Caserta ‘ bemer ih Be) 


Maffei, Francis Antorye sarsecutes 
the Saint’s Congregation, 215-22; 
his action against the fathers causes 
the Saint’s last visit to Naples, 
July-Sept. 1767, 222-9; 246-7; 
263 3 N. 312 5 315-225 325-9; 396- 
4143; 4153 463-7; his death— 
ruined by his lawsuit, 1778, 467 ;. 
St. Alphonsus and Tannoia take 
care of his orphan children, wind 
up his estate, and pay off £6000 
of debts, 467; gratitude of the 
children who look on the Saint as 


a father . ; . : 468- 469 
Maffei, Joseph, son of preceding, 
brought up by the Saint. . 468-469 


Maffei, poet, congratulates the Saint 
onhis Translationofthe Psalms,1773 299 


Magaldi, P., C.SS.R., the Saint’s 
confessor on his deathbed 

Magdalen, Desio, nun, penitent o! 
the Saint’s in Naples 

Magdalen de Nunzio, cured of can- 
cer by invoking the Saint, 1790 
(beatification miracle) ‘ 

Magli, Canon, of Martina, near Tar- 
entum, attacks the Saint’s Moral 
Theology, 1773, 323-5 . : 

Magnani, Provincial of the Augus- 
tinians, praises the Saint’s Moral 
Theology 

Magnetic pole. ; 

Maguire, Irish general in the Avenida 
service during the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63) 

Magus, Simon ; x : 

Mahommedanism .. ° 

Maistre, Joseph de 

Majone, Angelo (2. 1733, pr. 1759), 
accompanies the Saint in his entry 

- into his diocese, July 11, 1762, 27; 

lives with him at St. Agatha for 
some years (we find him still there 
in March 1766, p. 177), 41-3, 169; 
177; Procurator in Naples looking 
after the Sarnelli case, 1770, 316- 
173 td. 1775, 3273 zd. 1776-7, 
396-414; zd. 1779, 463-5; the 
Saint asks Blasucci at Frosinone 
to go and help Majone in Naples, 
Feb. 21, 1777, he is there by Mar. 
27, 4353 the Regolamento, nego- 
tiations with the Grand Almoner 
entrusted to Majone, Consultor 
General, Aug. 1779, 475 ; the oath 
of secrecy, 2d.; the Grand Almoner 
completely changes the Rule, and 
Majone through weakness consents, 
476; his prevarication, he obtains 
the Saint’s signature surreptitiously, 
477-9; he forwards the changed 
Rule to Pagani, Feb. 27, 1780, 
479-482; his desperation, 482-3 ; 
the Saint removes him from his 
charge of proctor, Mar. 13, and 
writes him a beautiful letter of for- 
giveness, Mar. 20, 484; on which 
he repents, 485; the fathers of the 
Papal States obtain an order from 
Rome excluding him from their 
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Majone, Angelo—conid. 


houses, 2d.; he is present as an 
envoy at the first conference of 
Beneventum, 485, 517; but after 
the final division he cannot bear 
his disgrace, leaving the Congrega- 
tion, 1782 (?), and dying soon after- 
wards, 485, 543-4; other refer- 
ences, 486 ; 489; 492; 5033 509; 
536; 551; 554; he and all the 
Consultors are deposed by the As- 
sembly of Pagani, June 1780, 493, 
497-8 . 

Major Domo, Cardinal Orie ae 
Mgr. Testa, 13; the Saint’s (Felix 
Verzella his secretary), 29, 71; the 
Prince della Riccia’s 

Malachi 

Malta, the Grand Masten’ a ices of 
Naples, compelled to expel the 
Jesuits, Ap. 22, 1768, 231 ; Arch- 
bishop Cocle, C.SS.R., Grand Al- 
moner, Naples, takes refuge in 
Malta in the Revolution of 1848 

Mancusi, P. (C.SS.R.), his evidence 
of the Saint’s charity to the sick of 
Arienzo in 1773 

Mandarini = Mannarinz . 
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Marchi, P., C.SS.R. (4. 1829, pz. 

1857, ord. priest, 1859, d. in Rome, 

1886), he makes known the where- 

abouts of the picture of Our Lady 

of Perpetual Succour, 1865 720-721 
Marcianise, district near Capua, mis- 

sions in . 307 


kee 


73 
199 


.n. 693 


304-305 


710 


Manichaeans, Manichaeism,199 324-325 


Mannarini (wv. vol. i.), his Congrega- 
tion confined to Naples perishes in 
the Italian Revolution, 1860. 

Manning, Cardinal (1808-92), his 
devotion to Pius IX. ; ; 

Mansione, Nicholas (4. 1741, pr. 
1758, Superior General, 1817, 2. 
Dec. 13, 1823),as Rector of Pagani, 
gives the Saint viaticum on his 
deathbed, July 1787, 605-6; is a 
witness of the Saint’s vision of Our 
Lady, 610-11; succeeds Father 
Blasucci as Superior General, and 
founds four new Neapolitan houses, 
670 

Mantua, Charles Gatuberi the Saint’s 
cousin, commandant of the fort- 
ress, leaves £12,000 between Al- 
phonsus and Hercules—the Saint 
gives his share to his brother 

Marcellianus, St., martyr 

~ Diocletian . F ‘ ; 


under 
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Marco, Marquis fie! Resale Min- 
ister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, but 
very friendly to the Saint—Al- 
phonsus asks his help in putting 
down scandals before going to his 
diocese, June 1762, 22; he receives 
the Saint cordially on his last visit 
to Naples, July 1707, 222; he 
obtains the pardon of three de- 
serters at the Saint’s entreaty, 1770 
(not 1772, as in text), 308; in May 
1772, he recovers by the Saint’s 
prayers when at the point of death, 
312; he forwards a decree tolerat- 
ing the fathers in Sicily, Dec. 3, 
1774, 340-1; the Saint ascribes 
any good done in his diocese “ to 
Carlo de Marco, or rather to God,” 
380; he forwards the decree of 
Aug. 21, 1779, allowing the Saint’s 
Congregation to have superiors, 
noviciate, and house of studies, 
463-5; his friendliness, 474; he 
forwards the royal assent to the 
Regolamento, Jan. 22, 1780, 479; 
485; he forwards the decree per- 
mitting oaths, Feb. 24, 1781, 526- 
527; to save his life in the Revolu- 
tion of 1799 he has to wear the 
Republican cap of liberty, n. 600 ; 
he forwards the decrees abolishing 
the Regolamento in Sicily, Ap. 17, 
1790, in Naples, Oct. 9 

Marcorio, P., Augustinian Prior at 
Arienzo, shows the Saint a way of 
saying mass, after a year’s interval 
owing to his crippled state, oe 
1769 

Marcus and Marcellianus, twin 
brothers, converts to the faith and 
martyrs under Diocletian. When 
there seemed danger to their con- 
stancy in the entreaties of their re- 
lations, who were still pagans, St. 
Sebastian, Captain of the Guard, 


628 


257 


870 


Marcus and Marcellianus—contd. 


interposed with such effect that not 
only their parents and wives, but 
their gaolers, Cromatius, deputy- 
prefect of the city, and Nicostratus, 
the Registrar, were converted to 
the faith—see Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Fabiola ¢ 

Margotta, Francis Matin: ees 
Superior of the seminary of Conza 
(. 1699, pr. 1748, da. of famine 
fever in Naples, Aug. r1, 1764, he 
accompanies the Saint on his first 
entry into his diocese, July 11, 1762, 
26-73 assists on the opening mis- 
sion in the cathedral, 30; his holy 
and peaceful death, 162; Laurence 
d’Antonio appointed Procurator 
General in his place, 163 ; he was 
a fellow-novice of Father Apice’s . 

Maria Carolina, daughter of Maria 
Theresa and Queen of Naples, 
205; n. 207; she gets Tanucci 
dismissed, Oct. 26, 1776, 399-400; 
persuades her mother to join in the 
persecution of the Jesuits, 401; the 
real ruler of Naples, 568 ; death of 
her sister, Marie Antoinette, Oct. 
16, 1793, 624 escapes with her hus- 
band from the French to Palermo, 
Dec. 21, 1798, n. 600, 637; she 
does the same in 1806 when Napo- 
leon puts his brother Joseph on the 
throne of Naples, 644. After a time 
in Sicily she quarrelled violently 
with Lord William Bentinck, the 
Lord Cromer of the island, and her 
last years were sad. She died in 
Austria. 

Maria Celeste . 

Maria, daughter of the aiperon 
of Brazil, cause of invasion of 
Portugal, 1833 

Maria Librera, the Saint requires he: 
banishment from the diocese, Dec. 
1763 

Maria Theresa, Empress (1740- ge 
205-6; 399; joins in proscribing 
the Jesuits, 401; the Saint’s F7de- 
lity of Vassals brought to her 
notice, 1777, 445 . ; ; Z 
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202 


281 


165 


688 


Ilo 


568 | 


Maria-Dorfen, Bavaria, F. 1861-73 

Maria-Hamicolt, Westphalia, F. 1856, 
suppressed 1873, and abandoned 
1893 . 

Maria-Stiegen, Vienna, given to 
Blessed Clement just before his 
death by the Emperor Francis I., 
675; foundation commenced Ap. 
1820, 676-7; the residence of the 
Vicar General north of the Alps 
(Father Passerat) till 1848, now 
the Provincial house of the Aus- 
trian Province—sacked in the Re- 
volution of 1848 and the fathers 
expelled, re-occupied 1854 

Marianella, the Saint’s birth-place. 
During his last visit to Naples, 
July-Sept. 1767, Don Hercules’ 
youngest child was born here. The 
Saint baptised the boy, who was 
called Alfonso after him, 225. In 
1878 part of the former Liguori 
country house was purchased and 
made a monastery of the Saint’s 
Congregation 

‘ Marianites’ expelled nae Frethure 
1847 : : 

Marianna Capano- Orsini, second 
wife of Don Hercules, 1763 (?), 
175; after bearing him four child- 
ren she goes out of her mind, Ap. 
1768 (v. letter of the Saint of 
Ap. 5), not after 1770 as stated in 
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» nN. 7IO 


. nh. 710 


704 


text : 453 
Maria Antoinette haaienien of Moe 
Theresa and sister of the Queen of 
Naples, put to death Oct. 16, 1793), 

2053 401 — 624 
Marietti, Hyacinth, cuhiiee the 
Saint’s works, and is encouraged 

by P. Bruno Lanteri 53 08% 

| Marion Crawford . 1.421 

Marlborough, Duke of . 204 
Marseilles, Bishop of, Mgr. Chavles 
Eugene de Mazenod, Founder of 
the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 

his devotion to the Saint 681-682 

Martina, near Tarentum Pigs 
Martinez, Mgr., Bishop of Avellino, 
visits the Saint at Pagani with Mgr. 

Pergami of Gaéta . 385-386 

Martinian, St.. ov .- bal) ak alee 


Mary, Queen of Naples, founds the 
convent of Donna eae A.D. 
1305 

Mary Angela del Cielo of Scala 
(Mary or Teresa de Vito), 163 

And z. vol. i. 

Mary Celestine, one of the four 
foundresses of the Redlemptoristine 
convent, St. Agatha, June 29, 1766 

Mary Clementine, a nun of Pales- 
trina, her beautiful letter to the 
Saint, Nov. 18, 1768, and his 
answer . ; 

Mary Concetta Ronchi. nun of 
S. Margaritella, Naples, her ap- 
proaching death known superna- 
turally to the Saint : 

Mary Graziano, Superior of the Con- 
vent of the Rosary, Naples 

Mary Raphael (Matilda de Vito—v. 
vol. i.), chosen foundress and first 
Superior of the new convent at 
St. Agatha, June 1766, 186-9; the 
Saint’s farewell, 1774-5 

She died Ap. 26, 1778. 

Maryland, F.at Annapolis (noviciate), 
1853,712; five houses in Baltzmore, 
g.v.; house of studies, Zchester, 
1868 : ‘ : 

Masi, Anna Irene, widow e the 
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253-255 


226 


Io-TI 


374-377 


731 


Judge, John Puoti (0d. Oct. 1773) 312-313 


Mass, the Saint’s care for the due 
celebration of, 125-128; his own 
mass, 44; a drink after midnight, 
44-5; thanksgiving after, 129 ; the 
Saint’s own, 453 the Saint’s devo- 
tion in celebrating, 57, 166 (Mar. 
1770), 311; he finds a way of say- 
ing mass again after a year’s in- 
terval (Aug. 1769), 257; Antozie 
Guiard, O.S.B.,on the honorarium 
of the mass (1748) answered by the 
Saint, 1768, 255; the Saint’s last 
mass, Nov. 25, 1785, 580: Father 
Garzilli’s mass for the Saint (1785-6), 
580; he begs the Saint not to be 
scrupulous, 591 ; he omits the con- 
secration one day . ; 

Massa, Canon Fabius, eeesastionl 
censor, praises the Saint’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms, 1773 


ope) 


299 


Massacre of Praga (suburb of War- 
saw), 20,000 men, women, and 
children slaughtered by Suwarow, 
Nov. 4, 1794. : ; 

Mastai-Ferretti, Mgr.,' Bishop of 
Imola, petitions Gregory XVI. for 
the Doctorate which as Pius IX. 
he himself in 1871 confers on the 
Saint 

Master General of the Domini- 
cans, the Saint makes a special 
request for the Dominican fathers 
for the general mission with which 
he closes his rule in St. Agatha, 
1774-5 - 

Mastrilli, Mer., Theatiig AvGhbishop 
of Tarentum, praises the Saint’s 
equiprobabilism 


| Matera, Archbishop of, interendes 


for the Saint and the Neapolitan 
fathers with the Pope, 1782 . 
Matrimonial infidelity, made war 
on by the Saint, 33; 52 
Matteis, P. de (1705-1779) — Provin- 
cial of the Jesuits, Naples—he helps 
the Saint in the Famine, 1764, 93; 
Alphonsus dines with him and his 
fathers, on St. Ignatius’ day, July 21, 
1767, 227; expulsion, Nov. 20, 1767 
Mauro (physician), attends the Saint 
in his great illness, 1768, and mar- 
vels at his patience 
Mauro, Joseph de, royal sponiteets 
visits the Saint at Pagani and tells 
him of the ‘holy coachmen,’ . ; 
Mauron, Nicholas (d. Jan. 7, 1818, p7. 
1837, ord. priest 1841, d. July 13, 
1893), bornat St. Silvester,near Frei- 
burg, brought up as a /uvenzst in 
the Congregation, Prefect of Stu- 
dents at Freiburg, goes to Conta- 
mine-sur-Arve on the expulsion of 
1847, Rector of Landser, Provin- 
cial of France, 1851, 709 ; attends 
the Chapter of 1855 in this ca- 
pacity, and is elected Superior 
General on May 2, 2d.; a myste- 
rious locution, 709; the Villa Ca- 
serta, 1755-70, 717 sgq., a visit 
from Pius IX., May 4, 1759, 7193 
his friendship with Pius IX., 
719-20; the 20th of Sept. 1870, 
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872 INDEX. 
Page Page 

Mauron, Nicholas—conid. Mazzini, John—conzd. 

zo.; danger of suppression, Our Chapter, 163, n.166;_ re-elected 

Lady of Perpetual Succour and General Consultor, 165; visits the 

the Marchioness of Noailles save houses, 1765, 167; director of the 

the house, 720-6; death of Father Redemptoristines, Scala, 163, 179, 

Mauron ; : , 731 250; Rector of Pagani (?) at St. 
Mautern, Styria, F. 1827, 678; the Alphonsus’ home-coming, July 27, 

English students sent there, 1900-4 731 1775, 380; as Consultor General 
Mautone, P., Rector of Scifelli (0. he advises the Saint to enter on 

1765, pr. 1786, a. 1845), sends the course which leads to the Rego- 

Father Perciballi to assist de Paula lamento, Aug. 1779, 475; deposed 

on his death-bed at Frosinone, by the Assembly of Pagani, June 

Oct.—Nov. 1814, 647; he relates 1780, 497; comforts the Saint in 

the miraculous escape of Scifelli his temptation to despair, Oct. 

from the French 649 1780, 511; re-elected ~ Consultor 
Maximilian d’Este, Archduke, ie a General by the Assembly of 1783, 

friend of Father Clement’s, Vienna, 556; Rector of Pagani, July 1785, 

1810-20 : ‘ epnO72 the Saint asks his leave to say a 
Mayaguéz, Porto Rico: F. of the multitude of prayers, 583; his evi- 

Baltimore Province, 1902, a Span- dence as to the Saint’s diabolical 

ish foundation in that island having temptations, 1784-5, 592-7; witness 

been abandoned in 1900, after the at the process of Nocera, 1788-9, 

war with America 731-732 623; Vicar General on Villani’s 
Maynooth : 703 death, Ap. 11, 1792, 629; found 
Mazenod, Charles Bicene de, dead in his bed, Dec. 3, 1792 

Founder of the Oblates of Mary (written 1702 by an unfortunate 

Immaculate and afterwards Bishop misprint) ‘ . : af 7626 

of Marseilles, his devotion to the _ Mazzola, Nicholas, a notary of 

Saint 681-682 | Durazzano, the Saint prophesies 
Mazzara, Sicily, F. “1881, residence | that if he does not amend his life 

of the Visitor 727, he will die a tragic death. He 
Mazzi family, they cern a aaanes does not amend and dies on the 

to Our Lady of Constantinople in scaffold, but penitent, calling to 

St. Agatha, but became extinct mind the words of the Saint . 107 

and did not finish it—the Saint Mechella, Canon, the Saint’s confes- 

turns the buildings into a Redemp- sor and secretary during Verzella’s 

toristine chapel and convent 1766. 184 absence—the drink after midnight, 
Mazzini, John (3. 1704, 6”. 1743, d 44-5; his remonstrance with the 

at Pagani, Dec. 3, 1792), early Saint about the late supper hour, 

friend of the Saint’s—z. vol. i.— 45; ‘he has occasion one day to 

Alphonsus tells him of his terror observe in a drawer which [the 

at the thought of the episcopate, Saint] usually kept closed’ Alphon- 

4; he breaks the news to the sus’ instruments of penance, 48 ; 

Saint that the Pope insists, 5 ; his account of an ecstasy of the 

Alphonsus writes to him from Saint’s while saying mass, March 

Naples, April 14, 1762, 10; Ty 7 Ours arr 

death of Brother Antony Lauri Mechlin, 702 ; 730 

during Father Mazzini’s mass, Jan. Mechlin, Archbishop of, Captinal 

1763, 159; present at Chapter of Victor Dechamps, C.SS.R. (1867- 

1764 as General Consultor, 163 ; 1883) 696-697 

his anticipations of trouble at the | Mediterranean fleet, 1798 .n. 720 


INDEX. 


Page 
Medullaof Busembaum, the founda- 
tion of the Saint’s Moral Theology. 
In the storm raised against the 
Society the Parlement of Paris 
ordered Busembaum’s works to be 
burned, and the Saint fearing in- 
clusion in the holocaust began to 
rewrite the text of his treatises 
during his period of convalescence 
at Pagani, 1763, but had to desist 
for want of time and strength 
Melchionna, Joseph (4. 1733, p7. 
1753; @. Pagani, 1803), v. vol. 1. 
The Saint again saves his vocation, 
1764. . 155-157 
Memorials, July ae o the King, 
226; Mar. 1777, reply to di 
Leon, 406-412 ; Dec. 1780, to the 
King, asking for oaths (Regola- 
mento), 524; Dec. 1780, to the 
Pope, 525; June 1781, to the 
Pope (written by Corrado) 538-539 
Mendelssohn, Jewish Philo- 
sopher, his daughter marries 
Frederick Schlegel, and with him 
becomes a Catholic, 1808 21072 
Meo, Alexander de (4. 1726, pr. 
1749, ad. 1786), the Saint tells 
Villani not to distract de Meo from 
a literary work, Feb. 1, 1765, 173; 
de Meo and Apice in recreation, 
284 ; elected Consultor General by 
the Assembly of Pagani, June 1780, 
497; he comes to see the Saint, on 
returning from mission, 1782 (?), 
543; re-elected Consultor General 
by the Assembly of 1783, 556; the 
Saint prophesies a great misfortune 
to the Congregation, and two days 
later Father de Meo dies in the 
pulpit while beginning a mission 
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in Nola, Mar. 20, 1786 : o> 601 
Mére Angélique (Angelica Arnauld, 

Abbess of Port Royal) . . n. 360 
Mertian, M., founds the house of 

Bischenberg, 1820. e072 
Messina, diocese of, Sicily, missions 

in. 265 
Metastasio, Pietro, Court Poet at | 

Vienna, conversion of, 1773. 45} | 
Metillo, Michael, uncle of Salvator 

Romano, a friend of de Marco’s 312 
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Page 
Metternich, his effect on Italian 
nationality, n. 621; Blessed Clement 
converts his secretary, Antony 
von Pilat, n.672; Congress of 
Vienna . Goat, te Se Neen Ors 
Metz, F. at 7Zeterchen in diocese of 
Metz, 1847, 695 


Michael, St., the Saint’s devotion to 
when dying, 609 


727 


ae Gad 

Michael Brancia, cured of blindness 
by the Saint at Nola on leaving his 
diocese, July 27,0775. « 

Michael Ilardi, Brother (dies at 
Ciorani in odour of sanctity, 
Ap. 1795), 346 577-578 

Michael Marchi, C.SS.R., and the 
picture of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour (or Perpetual Help) 720-721 

v. Marchi. 

Micheli, P., a severe author, put on 
the Index 

Michigan, Lake : . 

Middle class, a Catholic, in America 
but not in England ¢ 

Migliori, Matthew, parish priest, 
exhorted by the Saint to remove a 
scandal, 82 

A letter of Sept. 8, fool given i 

the author twice over. 

Miguel, Dom, King of Portugal, at- 
tacked by his brother Pedro, Em- 
peror of Brazil, 1833 


519 


152 
689 
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Milan, Cardinal Ganganelli teaches 
theology in, 348; Napoleon drives 
the Austrians from (after Lodi, 
‘May 10, 1796), 635 ; Revolution of 
1848 : : 

Minerva (Dominican church), Rome, 
the Saint consecrated Bishop in, 
by Cardinal de Rossi, O.P., June 
20, 1762 

Minervino, Philip (4. 173c, De ie 
d. Ap. 29, 1766), his death in 
Calabria : : E : 

Minervino, Abate, friend of the 
Saint—Alphonsus and the piano, 
Pagani, 1775 ; 

Minister of State, a hostile . 

Minorites, v. /ranciscans. 
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Page 
Miracles, Prophecies, and An- 
swers to Prayer, v. protestation 
at the beginning of this work :— 
Cure of a dying child, 1763. : 73 
Prophecies of the famine of aes in 
1761 ; : 88 
Sounds coming from the Sat S pec- 
toral cross, Feb.—June, 1765 . EEE: 
Mary Raphael cures two sick persons 
at Nola, June 1766 : : 187 
Discovery of stolen Hosts at Paterno, 
near Naples, Feb. 1772 309-310 


An ecstasy at mass, Mar. 1770 . Cari 
For others, v. ecstasy. 
Cure of P. Joseph Morgillo of a 
badly set broken leg, 1770 311-312 
Recovery of the Marquis de Marco, 
May 1772. 312 
The Saint knows that the ace folin 


Puoti will die, Oct. 1773 312-313 
The deathbed of Clement XIV., 
Sept. 21-22, 1774 . 353-357 


The Saint knows that his diocese will 
be left long without a pastor, 1775 371 
A cure worked at the touch of the 


Saint’s crutch : i We fs) 
Michael Brancia cured of Meeanee: 

Nola, July27, 1775) ©. ; Sie3/370 
A nun of Nocera cured of cancer . 387 
Conversion of a soldier dying in de- 

spair. ‘ : ; sol G7, 


The Saint ows that something is to 

happen to his brother in 1780—sud- 

den death of Don Hercules, Sept. 8, 

1750 eae : ; ¢ FAsQ 
Double cure of Tepe de’ even ped 2 
Rain at Nocera in answer to prayer, 


May 1779 471-472 
The eruption of Vesuvius of Aug. Io, 


1779, and its sudden cessation ee Az2 
Warning of impending troubles, Jan. 
1780 (the Regolamento year) . 480 


But after all the unrest which had 
already begun, may not these 
previsions have been natural? 

The Saint’s knowledge that a host 


was unconsecrated . : af A500 
His knowledge of distant secret events, 

and of hearts. : 599 
Cure of a sick child a of a mer 

young man . . ; } vem $599 
Cure of sick children " : . 600 


Page 
Miracles, etc.—contd. 
A prophecy to Angela Catalano (cf 
vol. i. 188) : - 600 
The troubles of 1799 dimly foreseen 
by the Saint . , 600 


Knowledge of the spoRiecuine ‘death 
of a young man of Naples, and of 
Father de Meo . 601 
Knowledge of, the death of Father 
Caputo, O.P., at the time it oc- 
curred in Naples 602-603 
The Saint announces his own death 
(Augiit, '1737),,onsjuly 16. 5 . 604 
Cure of Canon Villani, P. Samuele, 
and Fabius Buonopane 2 the 


dying Saint . , 608 
His visions of Our Lady, 78s 31 to 
Aug. I. ‘ 610 


A dying child of Osn mami is 

cured by touching the Saint’s bier, 

and speaks, ans ‘the Saint in 

heaven ’ ; . nits 
The Saint appears calter death to 

Angela Olivieri, and to a Carmelite 

nun : ; : ‘ : OTe 
Mysterious knocking announces to 

Blessed Clement in Warsaw the 

moment of the Saint’s death . seh tO32 
Cures after the Saint’s death 620-622 
Note on these miracles »n. 622 
The Saint’s prophecy that his Con- 

gregation would extend especially 

in Northern Europe. : < «) [630 
Beatification miracles ; 643 
Scifelli saved from the French Gisen. 

1814) 649-650 
A polite wolf. : , ; ge Oo 
Blessed Clement knows supernatur- 

ally that the days of Warsaw are 


numbered. ; em, O05 
Incidents at his fanerati in Wienne 

Mar, 1820. : : =) ORO 
Cure of a dying person at te , oe a ster 


Canonisation miracles 684-685 
Locution to Father Mauron, Ap. 1855 709 
Our Lady saves the Villa Caserta, 1878 723-724 
Miraculous Madonna of Falcoia 
brought to the Saint’s deathbed . 605 
Misericordiella, church in Naples, 
the Saint’s prophecy in 1761 of the 
famine of 1764. : j : 88 


ee 


Mission, fathers of the, v. Vin- 
centians. 

Missions, opening mission in cathedral 
of St. Agatha, July 1762, 29-32; 
general mission zn the adtocese which 
inaugurates Alphonsus’ episcopate, 
1762-3, 50-61; after that a mission 
every two years, 60; missions to 
forsaken souls the chief work of 
the Saint’s Congregation, 338-9; 
general mission which closes Al- 
phonsus’ episcopate, 1774-5, 366; 
‘etter to Villani on giving missions, 
Ap. 1775, 366-8; circular of Nov. 
1776, principally on conduct on 
the missions, 424-5; Father Fur- 
niss and missions for children 

Missouri . pete ht, « : 

Mittau, Courland, F. 1798-1808, 
633, 635; its suppression in june 
1808. . ° : ; ; 

Modena, F. in the city of Modena, 
1835 (suppressed 1859), 688; EF. 
at Montecchio in the Duchy, 1843 
(suppressed 1859), 695; both these 
houses were closed by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 till 1854, 704, 708; a 
fresh foundation at Modena no 
longer in the Austrian but in the 
Roman Province, 1904 . 

Molella, family of, they vindicate 
their patronal rights over the or1- 
ginal hospice and church of Frosi- 
none, 1779, n. 442, and use it to 
save the foundation in the dark 
days of 1870 

Moltke 

Monaco, P. Raphael, OP, relates 
how the Saint went on his knees 
and converted a woman who would 

~ not forgive her enemy 

Moneymore, Derry . 

Monitorium of Clement XIII. 
(Jan. 30, 1768) in favour of the 
Society , 

Monkwearmouth, F. 1900 

Monothelites . rere 

Monsell, William, M.P. (Lord 
Emly), helps to bring the fathers 
to Limerick . 4 : ; 

Montanism . 
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699-700 


73! 


665 


Monte Cassino, 20-1; the Abbot 
asks for missions for the villages 
under his jurisdiction 

Monte Miletto, Prince of, his re- 
spect for the Saint 

Monte Taburno, a mountain hice 
dominates St. Agatha, the Caudine 
Forks at its base, 13; the Saint 
(who had a magnificent view of 
the mountain from his windows) 
compares the responsibility of a 
diocese to Monte Taburno on his 
shoulders, 372. : 

Monte Virgine, Gongregation of, 
house at Airola, 51; JMJuscatz 
Abbot of this house 

Montecalvo, Duchess of, uaden 
takes the defence of the Saint’s 
Congregation, 1779. ; 

Montecchio, F. in Duchy of Mibcdeni: 
1843 (suppressed 1859) ‘ . 

Montefusco, court of, 33; 35. 

Monterone, Rome, F. 1815, 338; 
given to the fathers by Pius VII. 
in place of San Giuliano alienated 
by the French, 668; n. 687 . 

Monteverde, Marquis of 

Montreal, F. 1896 

Moral Theology, the Saint inkes 
the study of it in honour in his 
diocese, 67 ; his care in the train- 
ing of confessors d 

Moral Theology, the Saint’s, for 
list of editions v. vol. i. The 
Saint finds he has not the time 
nor strength to rewrite the text 
of Busembaum, 1763, 86; contro- 
versy with Father Patuzzi and 
others, 1762-5, 142-154; the Saint 
dissociates himself from pure pro- 
babilism, controversy on probabi- 
lism in Sicily, 1768-9, 263-276 ; 
the Saint’s defence of his moral 
teaching against di Leon, 1777, 
409-412 ; Alphonsus thinks of get- 
ting Father Blasucci to make a 
compendium of his Moral Theo- 
logy, 1776, but the plan is not 
carried out, 427; the eighth edi- 
tion the last to which the Saint 
put his hand, 1779, 446, 469-71 ; 
the current of rigorism continues 
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Page 


430-431 


225 


383 


140 


463 


695 
96 


. n. 696 


96 
732 


134-140 
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Moral Theology —conza. 


to run against the Saint’s Moral 
Theology even after his death, 
619-20; cf. n. 639; the tide begins 
to turn after 1814 (restoration of 
the Society), 678-683 ; the decree 
Nil censuradignum, that the Saint’s 
works were free from serious theo- 
logical error, May 18, 1803, 639; 
the decree of July 22, 183:, that 
all his opinions might be safely 
followed by confessors, 683; his 
Moral Theology or text books 
founded on it taught by £870 in 
every seminary, 724 the Saint 
declared Doctor of the Church, 
July 7, 1871 
And w Jesuzts. 
Moravia, F. at Zwittan, 1555 (Aus- 
trian Province) 
More, Blessed Thomas, ‘Life of . 
Morelli (Camaldolese father), ‘ His- 
tory of the Council of Trent’ 
Moreno, Garcia, Prestdent of Ecua- 
dor, (0. 1825, assassinated Aug. 6, 
1875), 445; his life written by 
Father Berthe, author of this work, 
n. 445; he invites the fathers to 
South America, 1869, 711 hore 
Moretto, dentist of Naples : 
Morgillo, Canon, witness of an ec- 
stasy of the Saint’s at mass (1762 ?, 
57; Dean James (? the same per- 
son), describes the Saint’s devo- 
tion at mass (1769 ?) 
Morgillo, P. Joseph, of the Pz bee 
ariz, cured of a badly set broken 
leg by the Saint, 1770 . 
Morley, Life of Gladstone 
Mortification, the Saint’s spirit 
of, drinks vinegar for wine at 
dinner, 46; his disciplines, 48 ; 
drinks stinking water, 85; his 
dependence in such matters on his 
director (letter to Villani, Mar. 21, 
1766), 177-8; his patience in his 
great illness, 1763-9, 246-255 3 he 
says heaven is not the reward of 
cowards, 1784, 5763; his absti- 
nence at table, 581-2; he sits mo- 
tionless in his chair 
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286 


728 
32 


258 


311-312 
.n. 446 
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Page 
Morton Fullerton, Zerres Francaises n.708 
Morza, Andrew (6. 1739, pr. 1758, 
@. 1764), he had a great desire of 
martyrdom, and died in the odour 
of sanctity at naw Aug. 5, 
17640. 4 161-162 
Mostillo, Francis, igen Bf the Duke 
of Maddaloni, helps to prepare the 
convent for the Redemptoristines at 
St. Agatha, 1765-6 : i 183-185 
Mount St. Alphonsus, Limerick. 
F. 1853, 698 ; 701-3; 7073 715-173 
931; Waratah. F. 1887 
Mount Tabor, refuge of Father Pas- 
serat and his community, 1802-5 650-654 
Mouscron, near Bruges, two hospices 
opened bythe exiled French fathers, 


Ho 


1903 : 730 

Mulhauser, Ataes F, 1868, poe 
suppressed in 1873, but since re- 
covered ’ . é 1. 727 

Muiler, Adam, friend of Blessed 
Clement’s in Vienna 672 

Mullock, Dr., Bishop of Newound: 
land—his preface to the Saint’s 
History of Heresies 
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Munich, Father Stevens at See in, 
he receives the faith there, 1845, 
700 ; the German Province founds 
three houses in the archdiocese of 
Munich, Heldenstein, 1855, Gars 
(now the Bavarian provincial house), 
1858, and Maria-Dorfen, 1861, 
suppressed and abandoned, 1873, 
n. 710; Ven. John Neumann in, 
1836, 713; he sends his American 
botanical collection to the Munich 
museum 

Municipality of Rome (the new 
Italian) take the fathers’ garden 
for new streets, 722-3 . 

Munster, Father Passerat in, 1793 

Murat, Joachim, brother-in-law of 
Napoleon, the finest cavalry leader 
in Europe, n. 645; King of Naples, 
1808-1815, 645; his tragic but 
Christian death at Pizzo, Sept. 1815 

Muro, mission at, death of P. Ric- 
ciardi (b. 1731, gv. 1751), Dec. 3, 
1762, 158; Bishop of, opposes 
Francis de Paula’s vocation (v. 
vol.i.) « : ‘ . F ‘ 
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726 
651 


n.645 


422 
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Page 
Muscari, the Basilian Abbot, congra- 
tulates the Saint on his Apologia 
against Father Patuzzi, 1765, 151 ; 
the Saint had meant him to found 
a house in Rome (z. vol. i.) in 1751 ~ 429 
Muscati, Abbot of Airola (Congrega- 
tion of Monte Vergine) 140 
Museum, Munich . 714 
Mussulmans, crusade against the 
pirates of Algiers, 1779 . 466-467 


Muzio Gaeta (4. 1686, Bishop of 
st. Agatha, 1722-35), a very holy 
Bishop, 70. : 7 . : 78 


N 
Namur, 730; Bzshop of, Victor De- 
champs, C.SS.R. (1865-7). be 1.607 


Nancy, St. Nicholas du Port. F. 1845 
Naples, the Saint’s visits to, narrated 
in this volume on his way to 
Rome for consecration, Ap. 5 (?)- 
20, 1762, 10-12 ; on his return from 
Rome, June 25 to July 3, 21-3; on 
his way to St. Agatha, July 8-11, 
26-7 ; the Saint goes to Naples for 
the last time, July 16—Sept. 19, 
1767, 222-9 ; he pontificates in the 
Jesuit church on St. Ignatius’ day, 
and dines with the fathers four 
months before their expulsion, 227 ; 
a projected clergy retreat in Naples, 
Nov. 1768, is put an end to by the 
Saint’s great illness, 255; Moretto, 
a celebrated dentist in Naples, 32 ; 
the Saint’s carriage and mules sold 
in Naples during the famine, Jan. 5, 
1764, 92; people killing one an- 
other in Naples to get at the bakers’ 
shops, 20.; the Saint looks on it as 
a chastisement for the growing un- 
belief in Naples, 93, 193; P. de 
Matteis, Jesuit Provincial, sends 
him money, 2b.; the printers of 
Naples forbidden to print the Saint’s 
Apologia against P. Patuzzi, 1765, 
147; Father Melchionna outstays 
his leave in Naples, Jan. 1764, and 
is nearly dismissed, 155 sgg.; death 
of Vincent Buonopane in the hos- 
pice, Naples, Feb. 7, 1764, 159; 
and of Father Margotta there, of 
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Naples—contd. 


famine fever, Aug. 11, 162; Father 
Villani in Naples consulting theo- 
logians about the Saint’s resigna- 
tion, Feb. 1765, 171; Don Here 
cules’ second marriage (1763 ?), 
175; introduction of infidel and 
immoral literature into Naples by 
the French bookseller Gravier—the 
Saint’s remonstrances, 1765, Tan- 
ucci forbids the traffic, 193-5 ; 
censorship of books, ‘‘these re- 
visers of mine in Naples,” Nov. rg, 
1766, to Remondini, Zruth of the 
Fatth, 196-8; History of Council 
of Trent, and of Hereszes, 1772, 
290-2; Translation of the Psalms, 
1773, 299; Dissertations on Eter- 
nal Life, 1776, 392-3; Lzquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januartus, the 
Saint’s discussion of the miracle, 
199-201 ; historical sketch, 204-8 ; 
the Marquis Fraggianni (Papa 
Nicola) proscribes the feast of St. 
Gregory VII., 209; the Sarnelli 
action, 215-29 3 315-293 390-414; 
435; 467; expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Naples, great eruption of 
Vesuvius, Nov. 1767, 230; Brother 
Francis Tartaglione dangerously ill 
in Naples, June 1768, 247; doc- 
tors of Naples called in in the 
Saint’s great illness, 1768-9, 249- 
52; the Saint’s Moral Theology 
(6th edition) stopped for a time at 
the frontier, 1768, 264; the Saint 
obtains the pardon of three de- 
serters from the Minister of War, 
1770 (not 1772, as in text), 307-8; 
the stolen Hosts of Paterno, Feb. 
1772, 309-10; the College of Doc- 
- tors, Naples, and the Saint’s pension, 
337-372; fall of Tanucci, Oct. 26, 
1776, 399-400; the Regolamento, 
474-572; sale of the Saint’s horses 
(for 24s.), Sept. 1784, 577-8; the 
‘holy coachmen,’ 589; death of 
Father Caputo, O.P., in Naples, 
Oct. 8, 1786, 602-3 ; French inva- 
sion of Naples, 1798-9, n. 600, 
635-7; Joseph Bonaparte made 
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Naples—conid. 


King of Naples, Mar. 30, 1806, 
644; Joachim Murat, June 6, 1808, 
645; a house founded in Naples 
itself, 1816, 670; and in Marianella, 
1878, 726; Francis, Emperor of 
Austria, writes from Naples to 
Blessed Clement allowing the Con- 
gregation in Austria, 1819, 675; 
Pius IX. an exile in Naples, 1849, 
706; the centenary of the Saint’s 
death, 734-5 ; other references, 87; 
88 ; 2667 °313 366; 420-1 
Naples, Archbishops of :— 
Cardinal Sersale (Feb. 16, 1754- 
June 24, 1775) 7.v. 
Mer. Filéngert (Jan. 
1782), 393 Raa phar 
Cardinal Zurlo (Dec. 16, 1782-2) 
Cardinal Ruffo (1799) reconquers 
Naples from the French 


29, I 776- 


Naples, Clergy of the Kingdom too 
numerous, n. 4013; fwenty-erght 
sees kept vacant by regalism, filled 
up on the King’s reconciliation 
with the Pope, 1797, iste Vicar 
General of ‘ ; 

Naples, King of, v. Charles, Ferdt- 
nana, Joseph, Murat. 

Napoleon, the English fleet holds 
Sicily against him, 1806-14, 207 ; 
St. Helena, 239; Nelson and 
Napoleon, 401, n. 600, 636, 644, 
n. 720; his effect on Italian unity, 
n. 621 ; Italian and Egyptian cam- 
paigns, 635-6; he seizes Naples 
1806, 644; and the Papal States 
1809, 643-6; Zrafalgar, Oct. 21, 
1805, 644; Austerlitz, Dec 2, 
1805, 644 etc.; Jeza, Oct. 14, 1806, 
604; Wagram, July 6, 1809, arrest 
of Pius VII. the same day, 646; 
this seizing of the Pope the turning 
point of the Emperor’s fortunes, 
and is followed by the loss of Spain, 
the retreat from Moscow and Leip- 
sic, 2b.; n.659; Warsaw, 664; Elba, 
1814, 667 ; Werner’s three men of 
superhuman energy, ‘ Napoleon, 
Goethe, and Father Clement ” 
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. n. 600 


545 


673 


Napoleon Ill. (1852-70), Austrian 
War of 1859, 709; Belgian fathers 
expelled from France (c. 1865), 


Page 


711; Franco-Prussian war, 1870-1 726-727 


‘Napoleonic Empire in South 
Italy’ (R. M. Johnston), his ac- 
count of the death of Murat . 

Napulioni, Jerome, Promotor Fidei 
in the Saint’s cause ; 

Natalis Alexander, O.P., cneciere 
and historian, 290 . 

Nationalism in religion a great 
evil 

Nava del Rey, F. Pad Ravicate ri 
the Spanish Province 

Neapolitan houses, v. elolneno: 
constituted a province, July 2, 
1841, 694; separated from the rest 
of the Congregation by Pius IX. 
Sept. 6, 1853, 707; reunited Sept. 
17, 1869, Father Berruti the Nea- 
politan General resigning : 

Negroni, Mgr. Andrew, Papal 
auditor 1762, 4; (made a Cardinal 
L703) ae geet Ose 

Nelson, 401; n. 600; n. 622; 636 

Nephews, the Saint’s, Joseph and 
Alfonso, the former of whom mar- 
ried Donna Gusmana Lambiase, 
and lived to be present at his 
uncle’s canonisation, the latter died 
young, 453-9; the Saint’s letter to 
them, Easter 1780 

Neri, St. Philip (1515-95) 

Nestorius (00. A.D. 440), 294 e 

Netta, Vitus Michael de (b. 1788, 
pr. 1808, ord. priest 1811, died at 
Tropea, in the odour of sanctity 
Dec. 1849) 

Neubert, Michael (0. Rosier, 82a, 
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on. 645 


625 
292 
209 


728 


710 


173 


456-458 


576 
296 
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ord. priest 1828, dad. at Pérouse _ 


1882) evangelises Alsace and the 
inhabitants of Baden, French Pro- 
vincial 1841, 694-5; at Chapter of 
1755, 708 , 
Neumann, Ven. John Nepanine 
cene, C.SS.R., Bishop of Phila- 
delphia (0. 1811, ord. przest June 25, 
1836, pv. Jan. 16, 1842, Bishop of 
Philadelphia, Mar. 28, 1852, died 
suddenly Jan. 5, 1860), first Re- 
demptorist novice in America, 697; 


- nh. 709 


Neumann, Ven. John—conzdd. 


sketch of his life 712-15; his ten 
languages, 713; his cause intro- 
duced Dec. 15, 1896 

Neumann, Wenceslaus, his bite 
ther, joins the Redemptorist Con- 
gregation asa lay-brother (4. 1817, 
pr. 1845, d. at New Orleans 1896) . 

New Orleans, the Saint prophesies 
that he will one day have a founda- 
tion there, 689 ; F. 1847, in which 
nearly thirty fathers have died of 
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714 


yellow fever . “ - Fileti2 


New South Wales. F. at Single- 
ton (Maitland), 1882, transferred 
to Waratah ivencactley, 1887, 7303 
Father Plunkett dies at Sydney, 
Sept. 9, 1900 : 
New York, the first fathers land (om 
Vienna vza Trieste), 1832, 689; 
F. 1842 (Most Holy Redeemer), 
691, 711; other foundations in the 
city, St. Alphonsus, 1866 ; Immacu- 
late Conception, 1886; Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, 1887; and in 
the State of New York, Rochester, 
1841; Buffalo, 1845; Saratoga 
Springs, 1886 ; Brooklyn, 1893. 
Ven. John Neumann ordained 
priest in New York by Dr. ems 
June 25, 1836 : 
New Zealand, °F. 1905 
Newcastle, N.S.W. . F 
Newfoundland, retained by Bend 
at Utrecht, 1713, 204; Dr. Mullock, 
Bishop of (1857) : 
Newman, Cardinal (2. Feb, 21, iy 
d. Aug. 11, 1890) . 
Niagara, Falls of : 
Nicholas Ifl., P. (1277-80) 3 
Nicodemus, barber-surgeon of St. 
Maria a Vico, takes out the Saint’s 
last two teeth, July 1762 3 
Nicomedia, Archbishop of, Mer. 
Dominic Giordani assists at Al- 
phonsus’ consecration, June 20, 1762 
Nicosia, Archbishop of, Mgr.Joseph 
Rossi, confessor to King Ferdinand 
(1796) 
Niederachd orf (diocese ae Ranehon, 
F. 1849 : : : : 
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713 
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32 


19 


648 


708 


Page 

Night of the Soul, the Saint’s last ; 

great purification (1784-5) . 589-601 
Nigro, Laurence (0. 1736, pr. 1756, 
d, 1799), his evidence as to pre- 
ceding, 592; present at the Saint’s 
death-bed, 1887, 607; and at Vil- 

lani’s, Ap. 11, 1792 ‘ : 629 
*Nil censura dignum’ in the Saint’s s 
works, decree of May 18, 1803, 


ec Rae 679 
Nile, Battle of ines Doig Fs oe. 
n.600 , : 636 


Noailles, Marquis de, erie Bretich 
Minister in Washington, appointed 
by the Duc Decazes, French am- 
bassador to the Holy See, 1877 
(? 1874), 723; the Marchioness, 
his wife, saves the Villa Caserta, 
HOTS, 724 ; : ; » 726 

Nobles, College of, Naples, the 
Saint’s nephews sent there, 1772 454-458 

Nobody, St., unfinished and deserted 
church in St. Agatha, which be- 
comes the chapel of the Redemp- 
toristine nuns, June 1766, - 184 

Nocera (or Pagani), house of (founded 
1742), passim, chief references— 
the Saint leaves it to go to his 
diocese, July 8, 1762, 26; his re- 
turn for change of air, July-Sept. 
1763, 85-7; General Chapter of 
Pagant of Sept. 1764, 163 sqq.; 
Nocera represented by Fathers 
Cimino and Gaiano, 163; the 
Redemptoristine foundresses of St. 
Agatha visit Pagani on their way 
and pray in the church, June 28, 
1766, 186-7; the Saint’s return to 
the monastery after resigning his 
see, July 27, 1775, 380; ‘‘the law- 
yers who make this their country 
house” (Sarnelli case—letter to de 
Paula of Oct. 9, 1777), 4213; the 
Saint sees an eruption of Vesuvius 
from the windows, Aug. Io, 1779, 
472; the ‘Regolamento’ arrives 
in Nocera, Feb. 27, 1780, 480 sqq.; 
the May-June Assembly of Pagani, 
1780, 484-498, 504-10; the Saint’s 
drive and temptation to despair at 
his own and his brethren’s disgrace 
with the Pope, Oct. 1780, 511-12; 
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Nocera—contd. 


the taking of the voyal oaths, 
June 21, 1781, 537; the Saint’s 
death, Aug. 1, 1787, 612; and fune- 
ral, Aug. 2, 614-5; Process of 
Nocera, Ap. 5, 1788-Mar. 1789, 
623; Chapter of Pagani of 
March %793 which reunites the 
Congregation, 629; Pius IX. and 
the King of Naples visit Nocera, 
Oct. 8, 1849, 706 ; residence of the 
General transferred to Rome by 
Pius IX., 1853, 707; a separate 
Neapolitan General lives in Nocera 
till 1869, when the Congregation 
is reunited, 710; centenary of the 
Saint’s death, Aug. 1, 1887, cele- 
brations at Nocera : 

Nocera, Bishop of, J7er. Volpe, con- 
soles the Saint on his elevation, 
Mar. 1762, 8; tries to persuade 
him to get new clothes to go to 
Rome, 9; comes to see the new 
Bishop, July 1762, 24; visits him 
in Nocera, July-Sept. 1763, 85- 
87; Mer. Sanfelice welcomes the 
Saint on his home-coming and has 
all the bells ringing, July 27, 1775, 
380 ; he (or his successor?) inter- 
cedes for the fathers with the Pope, 
1782, 551; his arrangements for 
the Saint’s funeral, Aug. 2, 1787, 
614-615; petition to him for the 
opening of the diocesan process, 
1788 : 

Nocera, garrison OF. 387; Nicholas 
Contaldi, a priest of, present at 
Alphonsus’ death-bed, 610; Vicar 
General of,.visits the Saint on his 
return, 1775. c j 4 

Nola, reformation of seminary, 1756, 
63; the Redemptoristine found- 
resses at, June 28, 1766, two sick 
persons cured by Mother Mary 
Raphael, 187; the Saint arrives 
there, July 27, 1775, on his way 
home from his diocese and cures a 
blind man, 379; death of Alex- 
ander de Meo in the church while 
preaching in a mission at Nola, 
Mar. 20, 1786 
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622-623 


380 


601 


Page 


-Nola, Bishop of, intercedes for the 


fathers with the Pope, 1782 ° 
Nonnotte, Claude Francois, of 
Besangon (1711-1791), a member 
of the suppressed Society—his work 
against Voltaire and friendship with 
the Saint, 446-9; 452 . 1.472 

Northern Europe, Protestant . n. 351 

Norwalk (U.S.A.), the Redemptorist 
fathers work in, 1832-40 689-690 

Norway, the Austrian fathers work in 
Christiania for some years after the 
Revolution of 1848 

Notre Dame, Sisters of, acquire St. 
Joseph’s, Teignmouth, n. 699 

‘Nouvelle Eve, La’ (Cardinal De- 
champs) : . n. 696 

Novi, John, notary, eae an affi- 
davit in 1789 as to the taking of 
the oaths, June 21, 1781, at which 
he was present : 

Novices, zn the Papal Siied ea 
the separation, 546-547; first in 
America, John Neumann, 1840 

Nuncio in Naples, Mgr. Joseph 
Locatelli, 1762, 2-5; Mer. Palla- 
vicino, 1765, 174; 1767, 2253 
Mer. Vincentinz, died Oct. 5, 
1779, and no successor appointed 
by Pius VI., 483, 506, 567, v. Jn- 
ternuncio; Mgr. Caleppi, special 
envoy, 1786-8 : ¢ 568-570 

Nuncio in St. Petersburg, Mer. 
Laurence Litta, praises Blessed 
Clement to Father Blasucci, 
Jan. 11, 1800 


Nuncio in Switzerland, ordains 
Father Passerat’s students at Lu- 
cerne, Nov. 1807 . 


Nuncio in Vienna, praises Blessed 
Clement to the Pope (1814 ?), 667 ; 
asks the Pope to help Blessed 
Clement with the wrges of Aus- 
tria, 1819 i i 7 

Nuncio in Warsaw, Jer. Saluzzo, a 
Neapolitan, settles Blessed Clement 
in St. Benno’s, 1786, 631; he ob- 
tains State recognition of the house, 
1793 . 

Nuns of the Saint’s dincecel 
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731 


537 


697 


635 


661 


675 
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Nunzio, Magdalen de, of Raino, 
near Beneventum, cured of cancer 
by the Saint’s intercession, 1790 
(beatification miracle) . ‘ 

Nusco, Bishop of, intercedes for ine 
Neapolitan fathers with the Pope, 
1782 

Nyder, theologian, cited by bie Saint 
in favour of his moral teaching. 
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Oaths to be substituted 72 foro externo 
in Naples for vows, whereby the 
Saint hoped to bring the Regola- 
mento into substantial accord with 
the old Rule, and save the condem- 
nation of the Church, 518-19; the 
difficulty however being whether 
the Pope would accept this, 519 ; 
petition to the King for oaths, Dec. 
1780, 524; granted Feb. 24, 1781, 
524-32; the favour received coldly 
in Rome, 531; and by the Papal 
fathers, 532; the taking of the 
oaths at Pagani, June 21, 1781, 
5373 resistance in Ciorani, 537-9 ; 
the Regolamentoeven thusamended 
again rejected by the Pope, Aug. 
24, 1781, 539-40; the King at 
Blasucci’s request abolishes oaths 
and Regolamento in Sicily, Ap. 17, 
1790, 628 ; and at Villani’s request 
in Naples, Oct. 9, 1790, 2d., the 
Congregation reunited Mar. I, 1793 
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643 


551 


272 


629 


‘ Obbes,’ St. Alphonsus’ way of writ- 


ing Hobbes . 5 

Oblates of Mary, fone by Bran 
Lantert of Turin . 

Oblates of Mary lninacilate, 
founded by Charles Eugene de 
Mazenod, afterwards Bishop of 
Marseilles, 681-2 ; the first altar to 
St. Alphonsus in France in their 
church at Aix, 1818, 682; the first 
French life of the Saint by P. Jean- 
card, O.M.I., 1828 ; ‘ 

‘ Occasionarii’ : ; 

‘Octavius ’ of Suetonius f 

Odense, Denmark. F. by the Aus- 
trian fathers, 1899 5 : ; 
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680 


O’Dwyer, Dr., Bishop of Limerick 
(June 29, 1886—) : : 

O’Hagan, Lord. 

Ohio, State of . 

Olaf or Olave, St., Kings of Rejwey 
(put to death, July 29, 1030), Re- 
demptorist church to, c. 1850, first 
Catholic church in Christiania since 
the Reformation 

‘Old Catholics’ in Germany savoured 
by Bismarck . 

Oliva, Brother eons Maria, 
C.SS.R., dies at Scifelli in the 
odour of sanctity, Pi 22, 1775 
(aed. 44) 

oheechia monastery at esas in the 
Saint’s diocese, 51; an tnvitation 
to the Abbot . 

Olivieri, Angela, the Saint appears 
to her after death (cf vol. i. 308) . 

Ombriatico (Calabria) (or more pro- 
perly Umbriatico), Father Leggio 
(g.v.) made Bishop of, Dec. 18, 
1797, his sudden death three years 
later, July 1800, n. 487 . 

Opening of the cause in Rome, of 
the Saint’s canonisation, 1795, 625; 
diocesan processes, 1788-9 

‘Opera. dogmatica’ (History of the 
Council of Trent), 1769, dedicated 
to Clement XIV, 

Operation of grace, the Saint’s 
teaching thereon, 286 

O’Reilly, Bernard, parish priest o 
Rochester, New York (1835) 

Orange, William of : , 

Oratory, the (of St. Philip), P. Savio 
of Palermo, n. 195; P. Andrew 
Coppola defends the Saint’s moral 
teaching, 680; R. A. Coffin joins the 
Oratory, 1846 (?), 699; Cardinal 
Newman, 699 ; Father Stanton 

Ordinances for the clergy, the 
Saint’s, IOI-43 113-143; 119; 126- 
2730 . ; 

And vw. Appendix 4 Retsers 
‘Organic Articles,’ Napoleon’s 
Oria, Fabricius Cihino made Bishop 

of, Jan. 29, 1798, 544; after some 
years he resigns his see and comes 
to live at Pagani as a convictor, 
where he dies, Mar. 22, 1818 
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Oropallo, Dominic, and his rubrics. 125 | Pacifico of San Severino, Francis- 
Orsi, writer on history, consulted by can, canonised with St. Alphonsus, 
the Saint 290 May 26, 1839 691 
Orsetti, Austin, Ae ateaias jay! Pagani, v. Nocera icone of, 
brother in Rome . : 721 May-June 1781, 484-498 » 504-510 
Orsini, Cardinal, O.P., Riguuiioe Chapter of, Mar. 1793, which re- 
of Beneventum, builds the Jesuit unites the Saint’s Congregation 629 
College there, afterwards Pope Paganism, Pagans, 199; 294; 443; 
Benedict XIII. (1724-30) 435 the antiquities of Pagan Rome do 
Orsini, Cardinal, friend of Alphonsus not interest the Saint, 19 (c% what 
—the Saint dines with him in Rome, Mr. Morley says of Mr. Gladstone). 
Ap. 1762, 13; he is present at the Pages, College of, the Saint per- 
Saint’s examination for the episco-~ suades Don Hercules not to send his 
pate before the Pope, June 11 18 boys to it, 1771 454-455 
And v. vol. i. Pagi, historian referred to ey the 
Ostend 688 Saint 290 
Ottaiano, suffers in an MiG of Pajalich, Barthcloiens (0. aoe 
Vesuvius, Aug. 1779, 472 5 a Fran- pr. 1821, ord. priest 1814, d. 1863 
ciscan father of, cured of consump- in Rome) 695 
tion by the Saint’s intercession, Palermo, the Saint fos pane tere 
Aug. 29,1787(beatification miracle) 643 Archbishop, Aug. 1747 (zv. vol. i., 
Our Lady, v. Madonna. 313-4), 2; Nicholas Savio (called 
Our Lady of Consolation, Iliceto . 587 by Tannoia Sapio) of the Oratory, 
Our Lady of Constantinople, St. Palermo, a friend of the Saint’s, 
Agatha . : 184-185 n. 195, 257; Don Carlos crowned 
Our Lady of Grace, aeeta 471-472 there King of the Two Sicilies, 
Our Lady of Help, Freiburg, F. July 1735, 205; John Acton dies 
1828, 678; suppressed 1847 . 703 there, Aug. 12, 1811, n. 207; Tar- 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Bos- gianni and the Congregation in 
ton, F. 1871 712 Sicily, 1768, 265-70; zd. 1771-2, 
Our Lady of Perpetual periceeur: 277-9; return of the fathers to 
Rome (feast 3rd Sunday in June}, Sicily (withdrawn July 1773, 323), 
698; 715; 718-24; the picture Mar. 1775, 340-1; Mer. Filingeri 
given to the fathers, 1766. a2 transferred from Palermo to Naples, 
‘Our Lady’s Dowry’ (Bridgett) 7O1 Jan. 29, 1776, 398; and Francis 
Oxford, Father Coffin at Christchurch, Sanseverino from Alife to Palermo, 
and afterwards Vicar of St. Mary June 1776, 385; Ferdinand and 
Magdalen in the city, 1843-5, need : Caroline take refuge in Palermo, 
Father Douglas at 707 Dec. 21, 1798, in the French in- 
Oxford movement, a promise Xi vasion, n. 600, 637; zd. in Napo- 
spring unfulfilled, n. 672 699 leon’s invasion of Feb. 1806, 644 ; 
Owen, Father William (0. 1834, De F, 1804 (referred to, 670) 724 
1863, ord. priest 1865, d. at Bishop Palermo, Archbishop of, Mer. Sera- 
Eton, Jan. 12, 1874), a convert to phim Filingeri—Jan. 1776, 308; 
the faith, novice master, died a very Francis Sanseverino from June 
holy death, buried in Bishop Eton n. 702 1776 385 
Palestine . 1 3400 
Pallavicini or Pallavicino, Cardi. 
P nal, historian of the Council of 
Pacca, Mgr., Archbishop of Bene- Trent 286-288 
ventum, benefactor to the house Pallavicini, Cardinals c. 1775 (? the 
of St. Angelo (wv. vol. i.) 407 same person as the following) - 448 


a © 


Pallavicino, Mgr., Nuncio in Naples, 
1765, 174; the Nuncio mentioned 
in 1767 probably the same . 

‘Papa Ganganelli’ 

Papa Nicola (the Marquis Bein) 

Papalenclosure  . 

Papal infallibility . 


Papal States, the Saint thinks of 
holding the Chapter of 1764 at 
St. Angelo, 163; the exiled Spanish 
Jesuits go to the Papal States 1767, 
but the Popecannot receive them till 
1769, 214-5; foundation of Scifelli, 
1773, 330-40; the fathers accused 
of storing gold and silver in the 
States of the Church (even the 
Saint had to suffer from the mer- 
cantile theory), 397; foundation of 
Frosinone, 1776, 415-4423; Blasucci 
Visitor in the Papal States, 1776, 
427; de Paula Visitor, 1777-80, 
439, 487; excitement in the Papal 
States at the Regolamento, Mar. 
1780, 489; the Regolamento, 474- 
5723 especially 501; 502; (founda- 
tion in Rome), 528, 559-60; 530; 
532; Majone and Cimino excluded 
from the Papal States by a decree 
from Rome, 485, 544; the Papal 
houses, declared to be the only 
true houses of the Congregation, 
Sept. 22, 1780, 509; the decree 
made absolute, Aug. 24, 1781, 539- 
40; de Paula’s new foundations, 
559-60, 630; Blessed Clement Hof- 
bauer joins the Roman noviciate, 
Oct. 1784, 560-3, 630-1 ; General 
Chapter of Scifelli, Oct. 1785, 563- 
566; attempts at reunion, 1786-8, 
567-72; 630; the French invasion 
of 1798, Pius VI. taken to Valence, 
n, 600, 635; the French invasion 
of 1809, Pius VII. taken to Savona, 
646; return of Pius VII., 1814, 668 ; 
669; 670; Revolution of 1848, 
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225 
588 
209 
n. 606 
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| Paris, size of parishes in, 51, 339; one- 


third of the inhabitants unbaptized, 
says the author, another third 
lapsed, and most of the last third 
indifferent, 339 ; the Saint says he 
is free to have a house in Paris if he 
wishes, 1777 (F. 1874), 407; the 
Saint’s grief at hearing that Pére 
Nonnotte is not allowed to publish 
an answer to Voltaire in Paris, 
1778, 448; n.656; Ven. John 
Neumann in Paris, 1836 


Paris, Archbishop of . : 
Paris, Parlement of, orders Busem- 


baum to be burnt (that is to say, his 
works), 86; it renders the Four 
Articles of 1682 obligatory, 209 ; 
its campaign against the Jesuits, 
1760-8, 211; their final expulsion 
by an arrét of May 9, 1768 . 


This close corporation of lawyers, a 


judicial body, not a parliament in 
our sense, after playing an able but 
somewhat selfish part in the 18th 
century, opposing impartially both 
royal prerogative and attempts at 
constitutional reform, came to an 
end at the French Revolution. 


Paris Province, the northern houses of 


France formed into a separate Pro- 
vince in Feb. 1900, 729 ; dispersed 
in 1902, 2b.; the novices in Bel- 
gium (1905), and students at Bishop 
Eton, Liverpool . 


Parish Priest, a parroco comes to 


7043; of 1870 5 : : 720-726 


Paraguay, the missions destroyed by 
the expulsion of the Jesuits . : 
Paramaribo, Surinam, F. 1866. ; 
Paravento, Joseph (0. 1738, 47.1756, 
ad. 1809),2 . : . . ; 


visit the Saint during his great trial 
(1784-5), 597; parish priest of St. 
John’s, Baltimore, Father Bayer, 
gives himself and his church with 
the Bishop’s consent to the fathers, 
1841, 697; parish priest of Pagani 
informed of a hidden scandal by the 
Saint, who never left his room, 599; 
parish priest of Pizzo and Murat, 
n. 645; parish priest of Viége, 
1807, M. de Courtens, finds Father 
Passerat a house . 


215 | Parish, size of in Paris, 51; Father 


733 


de Held will not make a founda- 
tion in Scotland which involves 
taking a parish, 1842. ‘ . 


713 
448 


231 


739 


660 


884 


Parlement of Paris, v. Paris, Parle- 
ment, 


Parliamentary Bar : : 
Parma, a member of the Hamzly Com- 
pact of 1761, 206; expulsion of the 
Jesuits early in 1768, 231; de- 
mands the suppression of the So- 
ciety from Clement XIV., 1769-73 


Parma, Ferdinand, Duke of, his 
anti-Papal edicts—the last being 


Jan 165 -28768,- “231. Clement 
XIIL’s Monttorium in reply, Jan, 30 
—the Duke replies by expelling the 
Jesuits and appealing to France, 
Spain, and Naples, 231; the Family 
Compact forces Clement XIV. 
(1769-74) to suppress the Society, 
July 1773, 349-50; the Saint’s 
Fidelity of vassals comes to the 
notice of the Duke of Parma, 1777 
Parocchi, Cardinal, centenary ser- 
mon in Rome on St. Alphonsus, 
Aug. 1887. : : ; : 
Parroco of Pizzo, attends Joachim 
Murat before the ex-king is shot 


Parthenopean Republic, estab- 
lished in Naples, 1799, n. 600 


Pascal, a dying child at Airola, June 
1763, visited and contirmed by the 
Saint . : : : 

Pascal (1623-62) ) : ; 

Passau, diocese of (Bavaria), shrine 
of Altétting a Redemptorist foun- 
dation from 1841 to 1873 

Passerat, Ven. Joseph (0. Ap. 30, 
1772, pr. Nov. 13, 1796, ord, priest 
Ap. 15, 1797, d. at Tournai, Oct. 
30, 1858), vocation, 633; born at 
Joinville, taken from the seminary 
of Chalons and impressed into the 
army of the French Revolution, 
1792, he escapes to Augsburg, 
thence to Warsaw, 651 ; he meets 
the Duchess of Angouléme,* 672 ; 
Superior of Mount Tabor, Schaff- 
hausen, 1803, 652-3; beginning of 
a ten years’ pilgrimage of Father 
Passerat and his followers, 1805, 
654; description of their journeys, 
654-6; Babenhausen, 1805-7, 656-8; 
Father Passerat and the Wolf, 657 ; 


.n. 360 
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| Passerat, Ven. Joseph—conid. 


.n. 467 


445 


736 


etl. O45 


637 


83 


695 


* The exiled house of France was at Mittau in 
Courland, where the fathers had @ foundation till 1808. 


~ 


St. Lucius’, Coire, 1807 (Feb.-Nov.), 
658-60 ; the passage of Mt. Grim- 
sel, Nov. 28-30, 1807, 661-4; 
Viege, 1807-10 ; 664-6; Farvagny, 
Freiburg, 1810-15, 666; Father 
Passerat wishes to go to America 
(1812 ?), 666-7; Valsainte, 1818- 
28, 670-1; he breaks his leg, 671 ; 
foundation of Bischenberg in Al- 
sace, 1820, 672; Father Passerat 
succeeds Blessed Clement as Vicar 
General North of the Alps, 1820, 
677; his arrival in Vienna, 2d.; 
his spirit of prayer, 677-8 ; he in- 
troduces the true constitutions of 
the Order north of the Alps, 566 ; 
foundation of Freiburg, 1828-47, 
678; suppression of Bischenberg, 
1830-8, 688 ; Father Passerat sends 
subjects to Belgium, 1831, 689; 
and to America, 1832, 2.; their 
sufferings and ill success, he en- 
courages them to go on, 1832-9, 
690; first permanent foundation, 
Pittsburg, 1839, 690-1; Father 
Passerat in Rome at St. Alphonsus’ 
canonisation, May 26, 1839, 691-2; 
Gregory XVI. at Father Passerat’s 
request divides the Congregation 
into six Provinces, July 2, 1841, 
694 ; new foundations in Austria, 
France, Germany, and Belgium, 
694-5; profession of Father Ber- 
nard, 1833, 696; fresh fathers sent 
to America, 1840, 697; a founda- 
tion in England, 1843, 698; ex- 
pulsion from Freiburg in revolution 
of 1847, 703; revolution of 1848, 
expulsion from Vienna, 704; Father 
Passerat resigns his charge, 705 ; 
his interior purgatory, zd.; he dies 
the death of a Saint at Tournai, 
Oct. 30, 1858, 705; Father Smetana 
succeeds him as Vicar General 
(1850-5) after a two years’ interval, 
706; Father Mauron Superior 
General, 1855, 708-9 ; Father Pas- 
serat brings the Redemptoristine 
nuns to Vienna, 1831, 734; he is 
declared Venerable, May 13, 1901 
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INDEX. 


Page 
Passion, Reflections onthe (1773) 309 
Passionists (founded by St. Paul of 
the Cross, 1737), mn. 3303 430; 
Mgr. Ercolani, C.P., Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Wallachia, invites the 
fathers to Bucharest, 1815 
Passports lost by Brother Stark, 
1808, he and Blessed Clement 
nearly shot in consequence 
Paterno, near Naples, Hosts stolen, 
Jan. 28, 1772, found miraculously, 
Feb. 24 : : . : 309-310 
Patmos, St. Johnin . 393-394 
Patras, P. Cocle (Redemptorist Supe- 
rior General, 1824-32), made Arch- 
bishop of, 1832 ~n. 693 
‘ Patria,’ note on the use of the term 
in 18th century, Italy .n. 621 
Patriapotestas, n. 400 .n. 421 
- Patriarch of Venice, petitions for 
the Saint’s canonisation ° : 
Patrick’s well, St. . : col ges 
Patrizzi, Cardinal, Cardinal Vicar 
consecrates the fathers church in 
Rome, May 3, 1859 . : ; 
Patuzzi, Vincent, O.P., (4. 1700, 
entered the Dominican Order, 1717, 
a distinguished writer and theo- 
logian, died June 26, 1769), the 
Saint’s controversy with him on 
probabilism, 1764-5, 142-154; et 
274 3 323-45 3903 410 . 
Paul, St., 36; 102; 244; 347; 389; 
45h> 
Paul of the Gross) St. ( are TE, 
Founder of the Congregation of 
the Passion, n. 330 : ; 
Paul III., Pope (1534-49) . ‘ i, 
Paul Cafaro (0. 1707, gr. 1743, d@ 


674 


667 


623 
276 


718 


679 


581 


4.30 
707 


1753), Rector of Caposele, 282-3. 727 
v. vol. 1. 
Paul, Brother (1770), a pessimist 317 


Paula, Francis de (0. Oct. 2, 1737, 
pr. June 21, 1756, Superior Generai 
1781-93, died at Frosinone, Sept. 7, 
1814), for his vocation zw. vol. i.— 
he represents Ciorani at the Chap- 
ter of 1764, 163; Rector of St. 
Angelo, 1767—Founder of Scifelli, 
Ap. 26, 1773, 329-338; he wishes 
to have a house in Rome, 1774, 
337-83 dd. 1776, 428-9 ; z., 1781, 


Paula, Francis de—contd. 


528; he succeeds, 1783, 559-560; 
the Saint’s correspondence with 
him, n. 324, 352-3, 401, 406, 416, 
449-50, 505-35, 547-9; founder 
of Frosinone, June 20, 1776, 417- 
442; the Regolamento, 1779-92, 
474 sqg.; de Paula’s appeal to 
Rome, Feb. 23, 1780, 487-9; 492, 
499 ; his fear that the Regolamento 
would be imposed on the Papal 
States, 496; his letter of July 4, 
1780, 500; Blasucci remonstrates 
with him from Sicily, July 30, 
500-2 ; henceforth he is mentioned 
on nearly every page, 502-572; he 
is made President by the Pope, 
Sept. 22, 1780, 509-10; he asks 
for six consultors in Rome, Feb. 9, 
1781 ; two are given him, Mar. 2, 
529; he goes to the second con- 
ference of Beneventum, Ap. 13, 
1781, 535; final decree of separa- 
tion, Aug. 24, 1781. 539-40; he 
founds S. Giuliano, Rome, Mar. 22, 
1783, 559-60, 717; he receives 
Blessed Clement Hofbauer into 
the noviciate, Rome, Oct. 1784, 
560-2, 630-1; he is made Superior 
General for life, 1783, 563-4; and 
re-elected by the Chapter of Scifelli, 
Oct. 1785, but not by a two-thirds 
majority, 565-6; his anxiety for 
reunion and negotiations, 1786-8, 
566-72, 627; 620; he petitions for 
the opening of St. Alphonsus’ pro- 
cesses, 1787, 622; in the Chapter 
of 1793 he resigns his office—re- 
union of the Congregation under 
Blasucci, 629; the troubles of his 
closing years, 646; his death at 
Frosinone, Nov. 8, 1814, and burial 
before the high altar 

Paulists, Congregation of St. Paul 
founded in the United States E 
Isaac Hecker, 1758 : 

The chief work of the fathers is 
making the Church better known 
to non-Catholics, and they edit an 
excellent magazine, ¢he Catholic 
World. 
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Page 
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886 INDEX. 
Page Page 
Pavone, Carlo, Administrator of the Pergami, Mgr. Carlo, 4. 1726, 
Nitre Monopoly. The Saint gets Bishop of Gaéta, 1771-85, the most 
him to set free a poor man wrong- loyal and devoted friend of the 
fully imprisoned, Mar. 1769 306-307 Saint’s, particularly at the time of 
Pavone, Joseph (/. 1736, pr. 1763, the Regolamento troubles, a visit 
d. 1810), his attestation about the to Nocera (probably in 1781), 385- 
Regolamento, 496; he is elected 86; he writes to Rome on AI- 
Consultor General by the Assembly phonsus’ behalf, Aug. 1780, 507-8; 
of Pagani, June 1780, 497 ; he and Tannoia goes to see him at Gaéta, 
Corrado take the lead in the Oct. 1780, 514; he comes to Pagani 
management of the Neapolitan and goes on with Tannoia to a 
houses, 508; he obtains the restora- meeting at Beneventum under the 
tion of the mission faculties from presidency of the Cardinal Arch- 
the Pope in 1783, 553; he is re- bishop, Oct. 18, 1780, 517, 519; 
elected Consultor General in the he goes to see the Pope at Terra- 
Chapter of 1783 (and remains in cina, and intercedes strongly for 
that office till his death), 556; he Alphonsus and the Neapolitan 
tells Tannoia (Nov. 1786) that re- fathers, Ap. 1781 35352636 
union is impossible until the King Perpetual Help or Perpetual Suc- 
accepts the Rule of Benedict XIV., cour, Our Lady of, a picture 
since the Pope is- resolved not to which came from Crete in the 13th 
approve the Regolamento . - 508 century. In accordance with a 
Peccatore. : a eles vision in which the picture was 
Pecci, Joachim aes XIIL., q. in men000 ordered to be placed between St. 
Pedro, Dom, Emperor of Brazil, in- Mary Major’s and St. John Late- 
vades Portugal, 1833—the Re- ran’s, it was in 1499 placed in the 
demptorists expelled . 688 church of the Augustinian Fathers, 
Pedro Ribadeneira,S.J.(1526- Peiean 282 dedicated to St. Matthew, which 
Pelagius, Pelagianism (condemned was in the required position. When 
by Pope Innocent I., 417 A.D.), 294 295 St. Matthew’s was destroyed by the 
Penance, a public R Mn Aso French in 1811 the picture disap- 
Penitentiaria, Grand Penitenti- peared from public view, till in 1866, 
ary. The Saint allowed to depend by the Pope’scommand, it wasplaced ..- 
on his confessor for the interpreta- in the churchof St. Alphonsus which 
tion of his vow of poverty, June had been built in 1855 hard by the 
1781, 542; decision that all the ruins of St. Matthew’s, 720-1 ; see 
Saint’s opinions may be safely fol- also:693.;- 715 ; 718-20: 722-724 


lowed, July 22, 1831. , 683 
Pensions, the Saint’s, from his 

diocese, S00 ducats (4160) a year, 

1775, 371; from the college of 

doctors, 400 ducats (£80) a year, 


1770 (°) 372 
Peppo, Pepporiefio AGisee poo: the 
Saint’s nephew. 455 


And v. Joseph de’ ior: 
Perciballi, Sebastian, sent from 
Scifelli to assist de Paula on his 
death-bed, Frosinone, 1814 . =) O47 
Peretti, Felice (afterwards Pope Six- 
tus V. (1585-90), 37th Bishop of 
St. Agatha . : : . e I 


The feast is kept on the third Sunday in 
June, and on that day the first founda- 
tion was made in England in 1843. . 
Perpetual silence ordered by the 
Pope to be observed in the Saint’s 
cause on the subject of the Regola- 
mento, Ap. 29, 1796. 2 5 620 
Persian War (8.C. 490-479) .n. 621 
Persius (0c. A.D. 62), he lived near 
the VillaCaserta . J LPeeyts 
Perth, Scotland. F. 1869, Saint 
Mary’s, Kinnoull, the first mon- 
astery in Scotland since the Refor- 
mation, 7173 house of studies of 
the English Province,1904 .« 6 =. 773 


ees 


— 
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Page 
Perth, West Australia. F.1899. 730 
Peru. F. Lima, 1884, Huanta, 1904 728 
Petcherine, Vladimir, son of a 
Russian colonel, a convert from the 
Greek Church and a great linguist 
and missionary (0. 1807, pr”. 1841, 
ord. priest, 1843, left the Congre- 
gation, Nov. 24, 1861, and died in 
Dublin, April 13, 1884 . 701-702 
Peter, St.,1  . DOE, ite: 
Peter of Alcantara, St. peiees I ey 
one of the children of his reform 
(St. John Joseph of the Cross) 
canonised with St. Alphonsus, 1839 691 
Peter Lombard, Master of the Sen- 
tences, 0d. 1164 . . 393 
Petitions tothe King: bythe Bichee 
of Girgenti, that the fathers might 
be tolerated in Sicily—granted 
Dec. 3,1774, 340-1; by the Saint, for 
leave to have superiors, noviciate, 
and house of studies—granted Aug. 
21, 1779, 464-5; by Majone, for 
the Regolamento—granted Jan. 22, 
1780, 479-80; by the Saint, for 
leave to take oaths of poverty and 
perseverance—granied Feb. 24, 
1781, 524-31; by Biasucci, to take 
vows instead of oaths (abolition of 
Regolamento)—granted April 17, 
1790, 628; by Villani, eae 
Oct. 9, 1790 ; 628 
Petitions to the Pope ee the Saint’s s 
canonisation, 623-4, 685; for his 


doctorate, 693 5 724-725 
Petti, Dean (St. Agatha, ee 2 a oO 
Pharisees . : ; Eh 1209 
Philadelphia (U. S. A). F. 1843, 


691; Bishop of, Ven. John Neu- 


mann, C.SS.R. (1852-60) 712-715 
Philip Neri, St. (1515-1595). +. 3576 
Philip V. of Spain (1700- 49); gang: 

son of Louis XIV. 204 
Philippines, the jes expelled Fath 

Ap. 1767 . 214-215 
Philippopolis (Bulgaria). B. c. 183 5, 

afterwards givenup 688 
‘Philosophers’ (French) of the 

18th century, 209. 211 
Philumena, St., Virgin ere Her 


relics found in the catacombs, c 
1830. Father Prost builds a church 
at Pittsburg in her honour, 1839. 711 


Photius (00. av. 891) . . . 204 
Piano, the Saint’s, 25-6 ; 381 =) SSI 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, Rome. 717 
Pichler, Aloysius, C.SS.R., editor 

of Father Smetana’s poems. <n. 707 
Picone, Carmen (4. 1727, pr. 1750, 

d. 1795), 42 ; represents (Rector ?) 

Iliceto in the Chapter of 1764, 163; 

Rector of St. Angelo, 1773, 321; 

7d. 1780 (Regolamento), 500; 509; 

at second conference of Beneven- 

tum, Ap. 13, 1781, 5353 novice 

master at S, Giuliano, Rome, 1783, 

560; ,the Rector of St. Angelo 

(? Picone) at St. Alphonsus’ death- 

bed, 1787, 604; he gives evidence 

at the process of St. Agatha, 1788-g 623 


Piedmont, n. 600, : : 704 
Pietro S., fathers of : : 209 
Pietro Gavotti, 453 . : 4 fe -461 
Pietro Metastasio . J Rees. (ACT 
Pignatelli, Marshall, defends the 
Saint’s Congregation, 1779 . ow 463 
Pii Operarii, 13; 13; 373; 54-5 wa 286 


Pilat, Antony von, Metternich’s 
secretary, a convert of Blessed Cle- 


ment’s in Vienna . : Ties O72 
Pilat, John Baptist (0. 1799, pr. 

1823, ord. priest, 1825, d. at Brus- 

sels, 1878) . : .n. 630 


Pilate : : be 205 
Pilgrimage of Father Pascetat 


and his followers (1805-15) . 654-656 
Pinto, Fortunatus . P ; 65 
Pious Schools (St. Joseph Calasanc- 

PES) : . . ot ws AHA 
Pirates of Algiers 466-467 
Pistoria, Synod of (1786) 4 Og 
Pitt (the elder), 206; 4o1 ‘ - 448 
Pitt (the younger) alls }022 
Pittsburg (Pennsylvania), F. 1839, 

690-1)°007;:71EF |). ; F mS 704 
Pius V., St., Pope (4. 1504, ae 

1566-72), 52 ; : 719 


Pius VI., Pope (1775-99), becuee of 
Cardinal Angelo Braschi to succeed 
Clement XIV., Feb. 13, 1775, after 
a conclave of several months, 208, 
362; he accepts the Saint’s re- 
signation of his see, May 1775, 
363-72 ; he accepts the dedication 
of the Saint’s Condotta, Nov. 19, 


888 


* Pius VI., Pope—contd, 


1775, 300; and a further present 
of the Saint’s works, Nov. 16, 1776, 
431; he gives the fathers the de- 
serted Jesuit College at Beneven- 
tum, May 1777 (restored to the 
Society, 1814), 436, and writes him 
another kind letter May 15, 1777, 
437; the Saint promises to bring 
Pére Nonnotte’s works to the 
Pope’s notice, 1778, 447-8; he 
allows the preaching of a Crusade 
in Naples against the pirates of 
Algiers, 1779, 456; he will not re- 
appoint a nuncio to the Neapolitan 
Court, 1779, 483, 506; the Rego- 
lamento, 475, 481, 483, n. 495, 
497; he orders the old Rule to be 
maintained in his States, June 12, 
1780, 499-501; 508; provisional 
decree of Sept. 22, 1780, 509-11; 
515-25; the Saint’s memorial to 
him, Dec. 1780, *524-5; 529-343 
the Bishop of Gaéta’s interview, 
Ap. 1781, 535-6; the decree made 
final, Aug. 24, 1781, 539-40; the 
Pope cannot accept the Regola- 
mento for motives of State, 540; 
the subject continued, 541-54, 563- 
571; he makes S. Giuliano the 
General-house of the Redemptorist 
Congregation, Dec. 17, 1784, 718; 
vain attempts to negotiate a con- 
cordat with Naples, 1786-8, 567- 
570; the Saint’s sorrow at the 
Pope’s trials from the Bourbon 
courts, 588; 612; 620; Pius VI. 
promotes Alphonsus’ canonisation, 
622-6; the Regolamento declared 
no bar, Ap. 29, 1796, 626; the 
Saint declared Venerable, May 4, 
1796, 2b., he allows Blessed Cle- 
ment in Warsaw to have a school, 
1790, 634; the French invasion 
of 1798, the Pope forced to fly from 
Rome, Feb. 20, 1798, n. 600, 635 ; 
he dies at Valence, 635 ; 638; 718 
Pius VII., Pope (1800-23), Cardinal 
Barnabas Chiaramonti, O.S.B., 
elected at Venice, Feb. 14, t800, 
208, 637; as Bishop of Tivoli he 
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n. 720 


Page 
Pius VII., Pope—condd. 


gives Clement Hofbauer the her- 
mit’s habit at Qwzntzlzolo, 1780 (?), 
560-1; he carries through the 
cause of Alphonsus’ Beatification, 
1800-1816, 638-43, 667-9; Napo- 
leon seizes Beneventum and Ponte 
Corvo, 1805, 644, and the Papal 
States, May 17, 1809, 645-6; he 
is excommunicated by Pius VII., 
July 5, 1809, 646 ; the Pope taken 
prisoner to Savona the next day, 
zb., and from thence to Fontaine- 
bleau, 1812, 646; abdication of 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 1814, 
May 24 Pius VII. re-enters Rome, 
667; Pius VII. and Blessed Cle- 
ment, 674-6; 683; 685 . . a. 720 
Pius VIII.(1829-30), 685 . 7 ach O57 
Pius IX., Pope (1846-78) 6. 1792, 
priest 1819, Archbishop of Spoleto 
1827, then of Imola, Cardinal 1840, 
239; n. 339; 653; as Bishop he 
petitions that the Saint may be 
made Doctor of the Church, 693 ; 
697; Pius IX.and the Villa Caserta, 
705-25; in exile at Gaéta he visits 
St. Alphonsus’ tomb with the King 
of Naples, Oct. 8, 1849, 706; he 
brings the General to Rome and 
gives the Neapolitan houses a 
General of their own, 1853, 706-9; 
he visits the Villa Caserta, May 4, 
1859, 719; his friendship with 
Father Mauron, the Redemptorist 
General, 719; reunion of the Nea- 
politans, Sept. 17, 1869, 710; the 
Vatican Council, 1870, 239 40, 
724; the forcing of the Porta Pia, 
Sept. 20, 1870, 719-20, 722; St. 
Alphonsus declared by Pius IX. 
a Doctor of the Church, July 7, 
1871 724-725 
Pius X., Pope (1903- ), canonisa- 
tion of St. Gerard, Dec. 11, 1904 . 
Pizzo, tragedy of, the ex-King 
Joachim Murat tried by court- 
martial and shot, Sept. 1815 - n. 645 


Placet, royal . : : f w apes 
Plain chant . . ° . 182-183 
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INDEX. 


Page 
Plan of two Vicars General as a 

solution of the troubles of 1780, 

So gig ei  AtEwe!  gge 
Plassey, 1757 . : e206 
Plunkett, William (2, ove pr. 1851, 

ordained priest 1854, d. 1900 at 

Sydney) : 699-700 
Plymouth . : ‘ . 688 
Podgorski, John 0. 74) pr. 1794, 

ord. priest 1797, ad. at Cracow, 

1847) 632-634 
Poisson, Jeanne (Wartinise de Pom- 

padour, 1745) her 


Poland, First partition, 1772, 206, 
631; second partition, 1793, third 
and last (extinction of Polish in- 
dependence), 1795, 650; Blessed 
Clement in Warsaw, 1786-1808, 
631-635 ; burning of Praga by Su- 
warow, Nov. 4, 1794, and massacre 
of 20,000 men, women, and child- 
ren, 632-3; 643; Prussia seizes 
Warsaw in the final partition, 
650; 651; Grand Duchy of War- 
saw, 1806, 664; death of Father 
Hiibl, 1807, 2d.; suppression of 
St. Benno’s by orders from Paris, 
June 20, 1808, 665; 669; 675; 
7233 prospects in 1905 : ve 934 
Poland, King of, Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, 1763-1795 631-632 
Political Economy 98-99 
Polleca, Prince of, visits Alphonsus 
on his death-bed . : : :_ >) 606 
Pollio, Alexis (4. 1742, the Saint’s 
servant 1762-87,then Redemptorist 
lay-brother), he first meets Alphon- 
sus 1758, 393; 43; the Saint carries 
Alexis’ coat on a journey, 72; and 
takes the smallest room which had 
been assigned to Alexis, 73; 93; 
Alexis’ marriage, 39; he-is left a 
widower with two daughters, one 
of whom marries and the other be- 
comes a Redemptoristine lay-sister 
at St. Agatha, 1784, 388, 575; 
Alexis and the Saint’s petition to 
the Pope, 1766, 190-1; his evi- 
dence as to a novena for rain, 
1768, 248-9 ; 304; 311; death of 
Clement XIV., 354-6; 383; the 
eruption of Vesuvius, Aug. 1779, 
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Page 

Pollio, Alexis—conzd. : 
472; witness to the taking of the 
royal oaths, June 21, 1781, 537; 
his evidence as to the Saint’s last 
years, 1781-7, 581-6, 595-6, 600-1, 
623; the Saint’s death-bed, 607; 

and funeral , ; ; : 615 

Pombal ._., as Mate co, tory 

Pomerania : : ; ‘ a Oa 8 

Pompadour . 5 é : ee) 

Pompeii . : 346 
Ponens of the Saint's cause, OR 

dinal Archinto ; 625 


Ponte Corvo, seized by Nunes Thee 

{2, 1768, 231, restored together 

with Beneventum to the Pope on 

the suppression of the Society, 

1773, 3393; seized by Napoleon, 

1806 - ; : 644 
Ponte Corvo, Dike of, een 

Bernadotte appointed June 5, 1806 

(King of Sweden and Seeley 


1818-44) : : : ; 644 
Pontine Marshes, 535 . : Poe (o% 
Poor, the Saint’skindnessto . 43 
Poor Clares, 183-4: 405 . A 691 
Popes mentioned in this works 

v. vol. 1. 

‘Pope and Council’ : : 240 


Pope and Naples reconciled, Gon 648 
Porcara, theologian consulted by the 


Saint on resignation 170-171 
Porpora, Dominic, jeweller . : II 
Porta Pia, forcing of the, pa 20, 

1870, 719-20. ; te yer. 


Porto Rico, Spanish eich 1886, 
abandoned 1900, after the war, 
American foundation at Mayagiiez, 

1902 . 731-732 

Portugal takes part in war of the 
Spanish Succession (1700-13), 204; 
joins in the Armed Neutrality, 

1780, 207; persecution of the Jesuits 
by Pombal, 1758-61, 211-13 (and 
v. vol. i.), 3493 in semi-schism for 
years after 1760, n. 351; the Saint’s 
Moral Theology in, 639; F. at 
Lisbon, 1826, 678; civil war of 
1833, foundation suppressed, the 
exiled fathers land in Devon, 638 698 


19 


890 


Page 

Portugal, King of, Joseph, 1750- 
1777, 211,445 ; Dom Miguel, 1833, 
688 ; Queen of, 678 ; 

Posterula, S. Maria in, Rect 
church, Rome 

Postulator of the Saint’s race. 
Joseph Cardone, 622; on 112, 257, 
the word postulator of the cause 
should be advocate, z.e. Hyacinth 
Amici. 

Poverty of the houses caused by 
the litigation of the Regolamento, 
2A teat 

Power of a good prince to pro-= 
mote religion 

Pozzo, witness of the taking of the 
royal oaths, June 21, 1781 

Prachatitz (Bohemia), battles of 1420 
and 1619, 7123 birthplace of Ven. 
John Neumann 4 

‘Practice of the love of Jesus 
Christ,’ 1768 242-244 

Praga, suburb of Warsaw, massacre 
by Suwarow, Nov. 4, 1794 . 632-633 

Prague (Praha) F. 1856, n. 710; Ven. 

John Neumann in seminary of, 

1833, 713; Province of, 1901 733-734 
Praslin, Duke of, cousin of Choiseul 211 
Preaching, the Saint’s dislike of 

affected preaching, 54, 58-9, 131, 133 

(and z. vol.i.); his regulations as to 

preaching, 131-3; his own example 

of zeal and simplicity in preaching, 

27-32, 49, 55-8, 75-6, 90, 117, 133-4, 

223A. tas 

Prefect of Alsace Sager ie fathers 
of Bischenberg, Nov. 6, 1830 

Premonstratensians, 560 

President Cito tries the Sarnelli case, 
221, 227-9 ; 

Pressburg, Treaty, oft mes 26, 
1805 : 

Priesthood, Pereio: s ark on, 
1797 - 

Princes, Bismarck, 787: Cam- 
pana, 456, 462; Campofranco, 
265; Castellaneta, 215-6, 468; 
Centola, 193-4; Charles, Gover- 
nor of the Low Countries, 445; 
Charles Edward Stuart, 205, 
n. 730; Princes of the Empire, 
445; Eugene, 204; Fugger, 


542 
443 


Ne 537 


712 


257 


688 
658 


413 
656 


648 


INDEX. 


Page 
Princes, Bismarck—contd. 

654, 656; Henry (Stuart), Car- 

dinal of York, n.348; James 

(Stuart), 204; Orange, 204; 

della Riccia, 7.v. ; della Rocca, 

121; San Nicandro, 222; 

Talleyrand . ; 644-645 
Princess Jablonowska, 675; Zurlo 226 
Prior Park 2 ‘ 698 
Prisca, St., Virgin Martyr 201 
Probabilism, 18; 142-54; 263-76; 

Nn. 2743 403-4, 409-12; n. 410; 

470 678-683 
Processes, the Sainte: diocesan, 

623 ; apostolic 638 
Processus, St. 202 
Procurator di Leon, v. dz Ton 
Prodatario : : 433 
Professor, a Josephite . Seusor 
Promotor fidei (Jerome Napulioni), 

2573 354-5 5 625-6; 640-3 685-636 
Propaganda (Rome) 631 
Propaganda (Naples), 54 223 
Propagation of faith not to be 

by force i soy GAAS 
Propertius (c. 30 B.c.) 718 
Prophecies of the Saint Peonae in 

this volume, v. 72¢racles. 

Prospero dell’ Aquila, distinguished 
theologian, converted from tutior- 

ism by St. Alphonsus, 149-50 272 
Prost, Joseph (4. 1804, pr. 1831, ord. 

priest 1832, d. at Puchheim, Aus- 

tria, 1883), goes to America, 1835, 

689 ; his broad-mindedness, 690 ; 

Superior in America, 1835-40, 697 ; 

in Limerick, 1851 : i * aRTOR 
Protestants, 199 ; 285 ; n. 351; 448; 

631 655 


Provinces of the Redemmtorist 
Congregation —the first date is 
that of the creation of the Province, 
the second that of its earliest foun- 
dation—(1) Rome, 1841, 1773; 
(2) Naples, 1841, 1732; (3) 
Sicily, 1841, 1761; (4) Lyons, 
1841, 1818; (5) Austria, 1841, 
1820; (6) Belgium, 1841, 1831; 
(7) Baltimore, 1850, 1839; (8) 
Upper Germany, 1853, 1841; 
(9) Holland, 1855, 1836; (10) 


Provinces—contd. 


Lower Germany, 1859, 1850; 
(11) England, 1865, 1843; (12) 
St. Louis (U.S. A.), 1875, 1847; 
(13) Ireland, 1898, 1853; (14) 
Paris, 1900, 1820; (15) Spain, 
1900, 1864; (16) Prague, 1901, 
1856. 

Vice-Provinces, with date of earliest 
foundation—Cz/z(to Lyons), 1876; 
Denmark (to Austria), 1899 ; 
Canada (to Belgium), 1878 ; West 
Indies (to Belgium), 1858 ; Congo 
(to Belgium), 1899; Porto Rico (to 
Baltimore, formerly to Spain), 
1902; Brazil I, (to Upper Ger- 
many), 1894; Surinam (to Hol- 
land), 1866; Brazil LI, (to Hol- 
land), 1894; Argentina (to Lower 
Germany), 1883; <Australia (to 
Ireland, formerly to England), 
1882; Ecuador (to Paris), 1870; 
Poland (to Prague, formerly to 
Austria), 1786; <Alsace-Lorraine 
(immediately subject to the General, 
formerly part of France), 1820. 

Provisional decree of separation 
of Sept. 22, 1780, 509-10; made 
final, Aug. 24, 1781 

Prussia, 205-7 ; n. 3503 0. 351; 588; 
631; 650; 664 

Public schools, English and Arash 
can usesoftheterm . 4 

Puchheim. F. 1851 (Austria). 

Puoti, a family of Arienzo, all devoted 
friends of the Saint’s. 

Antony, Archbishop of Amalfi, conse- 
crates the cathedral of St. Agatha, 
1763, 70; the Saint recommends 
him to the Pope as successor to St. 
Agatha, 1766, 190 ; 248; he pleads 
for the Neapolitan fathers with 
the Pope, 1782, 551; and gives 
evidence in the diocesan process, 
1787-8 . 

Francis, Roman eid a tee 
Canon of Naples, brother of pre- 
ceding, n. 203-1570". -. 

John Maria, judge, brother of the 
two preceding, his death, Oct. 
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539-540 


7°95 


732 
708 


623 


248 


312-313 
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Page 
Puoti—contd. Y 
Joseph, Mgr., probably uncle of 
three preceding, Roman Prelate, 
who helps the Saint in obtaining 
Papal approbation of his Rule, 
1748-9 (vol. i., 326) ; Pan tls0 70 
Purgatory, the Saints sometimes pass 
through : aiite O76 
Purita, convent della, Neceus con- 
ference, June 1781, last external 
labour of the Saint : 549 
Puritanism, n.360 . : 5 oan FES 
Q 
Quaglia, Cardinal, Prefect of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Re- 
gulars . ; ° : 722-723 
Quarant’ Ore, 629 . - 716 
Quarterly Series . : $ ~n. 445 
Quebec taken by Wolfe, 1759 .- . 206 
Queensberry family ee Ate ie vie: 
Quesnel, 276 : ZOO 
Quintiliolo, Madonna of, har oe AGRE 
Quintilius Varus . ° - : 0,508 
R 
Rachel, first wife of Don Tercules, 
childless, 7; she died Nov. 1762 . 174 
Radet, General, seizes Pius VII., 
July 6, 1809 . . ; iy. O40 
Radzumin. FF. near Warsaw sup- 
pressed 1808 , 635 


Rainin answer to prayer, 247-9 471-472 
Rainer, Austrian Archduke 674. 
Raino, cure of Magdalen de Nunzio 
(given up by the doctors) of cancer, 
1790 (beatification miracle) . 
Rainone, Archdeacon, 30; 32; 37; 
97 3 I123 120;.124; 189; 314; 
the Saint’s farewell, 1775 
Rainone, James, brother of pre- 
ceding, converted by the Saint . 30 
Ranuccini, Cardinal : 
Raus, Matthias, Superior eer 
of the Redemptorist Congregation, 
1894. 
Ravenna, one of the four en: 
legations which made up the Ro- 
magna . . ‘ . , 


643 


731 


. 2. 420 


892 


Ravignan, P. de, S.J., on the sup- 
pression of the Society . ; 
Raymond of Pennafort, St. O.P. 
(1175-1275) . ; : : 
Real Valle (diocese of St. Agatha), 
50 : : . ; 3 : 

Recidivi . . 

Reconciliation of Naples Bad the 
Pope, 1796 . 

Rector Major, or Superior Cares 
of the Redemptorist Congrega- 
tion, elected for life by a General 
Chapter, assisted, by six Consultors 
General. His authority diminished 
by the Regolamento, 1780, 475-6; 
the Transalpine houses under a 
Vicar General first at Warsaw, 
then in. Vienna, 632; Pius IX. 
orders the Transalpine houses to 
elect a General living in Rome, 
leaving Naples under a General of 
its own (1853-69), 707; reunion 
of the Neapolitan houses 

Holders of the office— 

St. Alphonsus, May 1743 (vol. i. 
228)—Aug. 1, 1787, 612 (from 
Sept. 22, 1780, for Naples only). 

Francis de Paula (interim Pre- 
sident, Sept. 22, 1780, 509), 
July 4, 1783, 564-Mar. 1, 1793 . 

Peter Paul Blasucci, Mar.1793, 
629-June 13, 1817 é 

Nicholas Mansione, Sept. 26, 
1817, 670-Dec. 23, 1823 

Celestine Cocle, 1824-1832 

John Ripoli, 1832-1849 

Vincent Trapanese, June 20, 
1850-Sept. 6, 1853 (in Naples 
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351 


272 


174 


641 | 


648 


629 
670 


693 


. n. 693 
- n. 693 


till 1855) . : : ng 706-707 


Nicholas Mauron, May 2, 1855, 
709-July 13, 1893 
Celestine Berruti, Naples, 
1855-Sept. 17, 1869 
Matthias Raus, Mar. 1, 1894— 
Vicars General north of the 
Alps, 1793-1855— 
Blessed Clement Hofbauer, 
1793, 632—Mar. 15, 1820. 
Ven. Joseph Passerat, 1320, 
677-1848 . : 


a3* 


710 
731 


676 


795 


Rector Major—condd. 


Rudolph Smetana, 1850, 706— 

May 2, 1855 

Till 1808 the Vicar Geiadtha liv ed 
in Warsaw, from 1808 to 1848 in 
Vienna, from 1850 to 1853 in 
Coblentz, 1853-5 in Rome. From 
1848-50 there was no Vicar General 
appointed, and in 1855 the office 
was abolished. 


Redemptoristines, 607 . : 
first foundation, Scala, 1719, re- 


founded as Redemptoristine 1731 
(v. vol. ii—its constitutions ap- 
proved by the Bishop, Mgr. Blaise 
Chiarelli, 1762, 179, 186; founda- 
tion at St. Agatha, June 29, 1766, 
179, 183-9; 353-4; the Saint’s 
farewell to them on leaving his 
diocese, 1775, 374-377 3 574-575 ; 
foundation in Vienna, 1831, 7343 
wn Dublin, 1859, 20.; nae 
1897 


The following is a list of Redenmtue 


istine foundations. Those of Scala 
and St. Agatha, after having long 
been forbidden by the Italian 
Government to receive novices, 
have repurchased their property, 
and are free to take postulants 
once more. Scala, 1731; St. 
Agatha, 1766; Vienna, 1831 
Stein, Austria, 1839, moved to 
Gars, 1852; Bruges, 1841; 
Marienthal, Holland, 1851; 
Ried (Linz), Austria, 1852; 
Mechlin, 1858 ; Velp, Holland, 
1859; Dublin, 1859; Louvain, 
1874; Sambeck, Holland, 1874; 
Vibonati (diocese of Policastro), 
Italy, 1870? St. Amand (Cam- 
brai), 1875; removed to Kein near 
Tournai, 1903; Grenoble, 1878 ; 
Soignies, Belgium, 1878; Gag- 
ny (Versailles), 1894; removed to 
Namur, 1903; Clapham, 1897; 
Santerech (Tyrol), 1904; Ma- 
drid, 1904; Amentiéres, 1900 
(?); removed to Maffles, Belgium, 
1903; St. Anne de Beaupré, 
Canada, 1905. 
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‘Reductions’ of Paraguay . : 
‘Reflections for Bishops,’ 51; 
623; 74-53 102 ; 
‘Reflections on the passion, 
1773 . 

Regalism, Aasszm, of, are 210; 
285; 396-7; 693; destroyed in 
Naples by the Italian Revolution . 
_ And v. Regolamento. 

Regolamento, outward change of 
Rule forced on the Neapolitan 
houses by the unfaithfulness of an 
envoy, and the anti-Papal spirit 
of the Neapolitan Government— 
‘with its traditional subservience 
to Rome,’ says Mr. Alison Phillips! 
—n. 398; 474-572; 625-629; the 
Saint’s acceptance of the change 
under duvesse held by Pius VI. to be 
no bar to his canonisation, Ap. 29, 
1796". : ; : < 

Regular observance in the Nea- 
politan houses damaged by regal- 
ism, 396-7 

And see appendix of ices 

Regulars of the Two Sicilies cut 
off from foreign superiors by the 
Government, June es 1786, 508 ; 
zd. 1788 ; : 

Regulations for seminaries (Wwrit- 
ten for that of Nola, 1757) 

Rejection en bloc of the petitions 
of the French Congregations for 
authorisation, 1902-3 ; 

Remigius, St., Archbishop of Rigas 
(A.D. 439-533) 

Remondini, the great Venetian an: 
lisher. Two members of the firm 
appear constantly in St. Alphonsus’ 
letters, Joseph and John Baptist, 
and the friendship and esteem of 
the Saint for both and theirs for 
him is one of the many beautiful 
episodes in his long life. Cor- 
respondence with the house in 
this volume: 86; 137; 146-7; 
153-43 169; n. 1953 196-7; 235- 
2363; 241-3; 255; 2645; 286; 
290; 2953 362; 389-92; n. 392; 
446 : ‘ 

Renaissance, 52 A ; ‘ ; 
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626 


430 
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63 
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672 


469-470 


458 


Renza di Valentino, Bernardina, , 
a nun who falsely prophesies Cle- 
ment XIV.’s death on July 16, 

1774, and is shut up in the Castle 
of St. Angelo ties 5 nae 352 

Renzi, Salvator de. : 

Residence enjoined by the Saint on 
his parish priests é 119-120 

Resignation of the Saint to God’s 
will on being cut off from his own 
Congregation (Oct. 1780) 

Resignation of the See of St. 
Agatha, Alphonsus proposes it in 
1764-5 (Clement XIII.), 169-74; 
zd. 1766 (Alexis and the petition), 
190-1; 7d. 1709, 260; td. 1772 
(Clement XIV.), 261-2 ; he gains it 
from Pius VI., 1775 363-381 

Restoration of the Old Rule in 
Sicily and Naples, 1790 

Retaux, Paris .n. 656 

Reunion of the Saint’s Congre- 
gation, attempted, 1780-90, 513- 

572; effected, 1793, 629—reunzon 
of 1869 . : : 

Revolution, French, n. ae ~ 351; 
401 5 443 5 445 3 448-9 ; 600 ; 630; 
635-7; 648 . : ; 

‘Revolution on horseback, ‘the’ 
(Napoleon) 

Revolution of 1830 (Paria), 688 ; of 
1847 (Switzerland), 703; of 1848 
(Vienna and Paris), 704-5; of 
1848=70 (Italy), 705-6, 709-10, 
719-27; Of 1868 (Spain), 710; 
of 1870 (Paris) . : ‘ 

Rhine, 651; 694; 708; Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, July 12, 1806 

Rhone 

Ribadeneira, 
1611) ; 281-282 

Ribera, Eameadcll (b. ae pr. 
1831, ord. priest 1835, d. at Naples 
in the odour of sanctity, Nov. 8,1874) 

Ricchini, O.P., Master of the Sacred 
Palace, examines St. Alphonsus for 
the episcopate, June 11, 1762 . 17-19 

Ricci, Laurence, General of the So- 
ciety of Jesus (1758-73), calls on 
the Saint in Rome, 1762 : : 13 

Ricci, Scipio, and the Synod of Pis- 
tOla, 1750. - %. , ; ‘ ‘ 
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628 


710 


651 


667 


726 


656 
: : : 661 
Pedro, S.J. (1526- 
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894 INDEX. 
Page Page 
Riccia, Prince della, his palace at Romans and Samnites . A : I 
Airola, in the diocese of St. Agatha, “The Romans conquered the Sam- 
his friendliness and esteem for the nites ” on p. 1, should be the Sam- 
Saint; 60i50)73 347073 cl isc Bae nites conquered the Romans, z.e., 
181-3222; 303 327 at the Caudine Forks (B.C. 321), 
Ricciardi, Sebastian (6. Mar. 9, which were near St. Agatha, z. 
1731, pr. July 17, 1751, d. Dec. 3, é Appendix, Votes and Corrections. 
1762) 158 | Roman College, Father Bernard at, 
His name, which shuld be 68 i in fine and Joachim Pecci (Leo XIII.) 699 
list (after Siviglia), has unfortu- Roman Curia . 721-723 
nately dropped out of the catalogue Roman Empire, education in . 458 
(p. 711) in the appendix to vol. i. Roman Province, founded fuly 2, 
Rimini, Clement XIV. as a boy in 1841, first foundation (Scifelli), 

the Jesuit college there ; «7 349 1773, 3303; 694; 708; 710 . 4726-427 
Ring, Mgr. Cavalieri’s, 24; 38 9t | Roman Republic of 1797, n. 600; 
Rio, Antonio de, Minister of War 308 635-7; of 1848 705-406 
Rio, del, writer . - + + 356 | Roman States, v. Papal States. 
Riobamba (Ecuador). F. 1870 by Romano, Salvator, Syndic * of 

P. Desurmont at the request of the Arienzo and friend of the Saint’s, 

President, Garcia Moree as 728 553 248; 312 j 379 
Riot at St. Agatha’s during the Romano (Gallican writer). . Aer. 

famine, Feb. 19,1764, 94-5, ARE Rome, passim, the Saint’s visit to, on 

td. at Arienso 2° being made Bishop, Ap. 25-June 21, 
Ripoli, John Camillus (. 1780, pr. 1762, 12-20; S. Giuliano founded, 

1799, @. 1850, Superior General, Mar. 22, 1783, 559-60 ; French in- 

1832-50), 691-4 706 vasion, 1797, n. 600, 635; Pius 
Robertis, Celestine de (0. 1719, g7. VII. enters Rome, Jan. 1800, 637 ; 

1746, a. 1807), Rector of Caposele, carried off to Savona, July 6, 1809, 

1781, 530; at second Conference of 646; returns to Rome, May 24, 

Beneventum, Ap. 13, 1781 535 1814, 667; the Villa Caserta, 707- 
Robiano, Count de, helps to bring 710, 717-26; the Italian entry in 

the fathers to Belgium, 1831 689 Rome, Sept. 20, 1870 719-722 
Rocca, Prince della. - 121 | Romito, Brother Francis Antony 
Rochdale, Lancashire. F. 1904 eget (o. 1722, pr. 1743, ad. 1807), the 
Rochester (New York). F. 1841 690 Saint’s shoes, 9; a new habit, 38 ; 
Rodney, victory of Dominica or Mar- his dates, n.40; his life at St. 

tinique, 1782 ; : : a RezOy Agatha, 40, 43, 45-7; the pastoral 
Roermond (Limburg, Holland). F. visitation, 72; he visits the sick 

1863 F + Dc 7Z1O for the Saint, 3043 311 3 3363; 383; 
Roes, John Baptist (. ei pr. an eruption of Vesuvius, 472; 482; 

1847, ord. priest 1838, d. Rector present at the taking of the royal 

of Limerick, Oct. 5, 1860) 702-703 oaths, n. 537; 581-7; ‘if Mer. 
Rohan-Chabot, Cardinal, opposes Liguori were to die mad,’ 593; an 

rigorism (1831) ; 683 unconsecrated host, 599; testimony 
Rohrbacher nh. 354 to cures wrought by the Saint, 
Romagna, the four Northern Lega- 600; death of de Meo, 601; the 

tions of the Papal States (Bologna, Saint’s last sickness, 604-7, and 

Ferrara, Forli, and Ravenna)—but funeral, 613-15; the principal wit- 

St. Alphonsus in his letters uses ness at the process of Nocera, 

the term for the Papal States in Ap. 1788 : ; 5 - | .6aa 

general—n. 417 ; n. 420 420-421 | Romuald, St. (956- roa4y's ° - 626 


oe Oe 


INDEX. 


Page 
Ronchi, Mary Concetta, nun of 
Naples, the Saint foreknows her 
death (1767) . : 
Rosary, the Saint says it when travel- 
ling, 143 his devotion to the rosary 
in extreme old age i 
Rose, Stewart, author of /exatius 
Loyola and the early Jesuits 281-282 
Roseau (Dominica), F. 1902, 732; 
Bishop of, Dr. Schelfhaut, C.SS.R. 


226 


586 


Rosetti, Mgr., gives the Saint news 
of Clement XIV.’s Betas 
July 1774 

Rosetti, P., S.J. eaeat of the 
fathers from Naples 1767) 229-230 

Rossi, Ferdinand de, Cardinal,O.P., 
consecrates St. Alphonsus Bishop 


352 


in the Minerva, June 20, 1762 : 19 | 


Rossi, Joseph, Archbishop of Nicosia, 
and confessor to King Ferdinand 
of Naples—Leggio dedicates the 
2nd edition of an ascetical work to 
him, 1796 

Rossi, Mgr., Bishop of Aca suc- 
ceeds St. Alphonsus in St. Agatha, 
but only after four years (in 1779) Bar 


Rossi, Nicholas, a Roman advocate, 

made the Saint’s proctor in the 

affair of the Regolamento, Feb. 18, 

1781, 530, 532 534 
Rothesay . : ; : : 4 Ael 
Roulers, Belgium, F. 1868 a) 710 
Rousseau, his writings introduced into 

Naples, 1765, 193-43 443; 446; 

450; his death, July 2, 1778. pa AS 
Royalist resistance to the French 

in Naples, 1798-9 . 
Rozendaal, Holland, F. 1868 . 
Rubini, Nicholas, Alphonsus’ Vicar 

General, 31; the Saint recom- 

mends him for a bishopric, 1768, 

40; his evidence as to Alphonsus’ 

austerities, 48; he accompanies the 

Saint on his visitation, 72; a change 

of rooms, 73; the famine, 97; 105; 

107; July 2, 1766, he establishes 

the enclosure of the Redemptoris- 

tines of St. Agatha, in the Bishop’s 


648 


637 


7 FO 


Rubini, Nicholas—conzd. ' 


name, 188; the Saint’s great ill- 

ness (1768), 251 ; Tanucci does not 

like him, 300; he blames Clement 

XIV. for suppressing the Society, 

1773, 351; witness of the Saint’s 

trance on the Pope’s death, Sept. 

21-2, 1774 353-356 
Rubrics of the Mass : ; she 1 


(1902—) 733 | Ruffo, Cardinal, reconquers Naples 


from the French, 1799 . . n. 600 
Ruggieri, Canon, an obstinate censor, 

1776 392-393 
Rule of Faith : 286 
Rule of Benedict XIV., v. Regola- 

mento. 

Rumillies (near Tournai) 689; F. 
(French in exile), 1899. 

Russia joins in European politics, and 
begins to partition Poland 1772, 
206, 631; joins the Armed Neu- 
trality against England, 1780, 207; 
Suwarow burns Praga, and mas- 
sacres 20,000 Poles, Nov. 4, 1794, 
632-3; Napoleon’s expedition of 
1812, 646; Father Petcherine, 
7OI, 702; the Czar’s concessions, 
1905 : ; ; : 

Catherine of Russia SAC TLaP): 

205, 00355). ‘ 588 
Russo, Leopold, of Poses pe 

when dying by the Saint 621-622 
Ruvo, P. Raphael de, O.P., his 

testimony to the Saint’s rath: to 

the poor : 2 97 
Ryan, Dr., Bishop at iba: Seas ZOE 


S 


At the beginning of the names under 
this letter are placed first a list of 
churches and monasteries with 
their dedication names in Alpha- 
betical order ; then a list of places 
called after a Saint. In the list of 
churches and monasteries, for the 
sake of convenience, some names 
such as Bishop Eton, Minerva, 
will be found which do not begin 
with §S, 


896 


Churches and Monasteries in 


America. 


S. Alphonsus, Baltimore, F. 1841 

S. Anne de Beaupré (Quebec). F. 
1878 : ; , ‘ 

S. James’, Baltiniore: F. 1867 

S. John’s, Baltimore 2 

S. Philumena, Pittsburg, F. i859 
697 . ° ° . : 


in the British Isles and Australasia. 


Bishop Eton, Liverpool (Annuncia- 


tion), F. 1851, 698; 700; n. 702; 

725 e 730 
Christ Church, postords 699 
Clonard (M.H. Redeemer), Belfast, 

F. 1896 E731 
Drumcondra (S. Mipbonsney Dublin, 

Redemptoristine nuns, F. 1859 iets 
Edmonton (The Most Precious Blood), 

F. 1903 ; 731 
S. John’s Cathedral, pinerick 701 
S. John’s College, Cambridge 700 
S. Joseph’s, Bishop’s Stortford, 

F. 1900 : 731 
S. Joseph’s, Dundalk, F. 1876, oa 730 
S. Joseph’s, Kingswood, Bristol, 

F. 1901 ‘ 731 
S. Joseph’s, Teignmouth (F: "18760 

1900), now a Notre Dame convent, 

699—ti. Fig PaO on 
S. Mary’s, Ballarat, F. 1888 730 
S. Mary’s, ey are F. 1848, 698- 

701 : 707 
S. Mary’s, manidest Ries Be 
S. Mary’s, Norden, Rochdale: F. . 

1904. 731 
S.Mary’s, Kinnoull, ie B. 1869, 

GY eee 731 
S. Mary iMaedalen, Oxford (Ch. 

of England), R. A. Coffin, Vicar, 

1843-5 - 699 
Mount St. Alphonse: hinserick: 

F. 1853, 698; 701-3; 7073 715-7 731 
Mount St. Alphonsus, Waratah 

(N.S.W.), F. 1887 730 
S. Patrick’s, Esker, F. 1901 . 730 
SS. Peter and Paul, Perth, Western 

Australia, F. 1899 yee io, 
Wellington, New Zealand, FE. TOOS) 7-730 


INDEX. 
Page Page 
In the Diocese of St. Agatha. 
St. Agatha, Cathedral, 27-34, 50, 70, 
697 90,133,135. + 187 
Conventual church . ; ; 134 
732 Country districts, church of Saint 
714 Thomas Aquinas . : 78 
607 To which the Saint added cheae new + 
ones—the Annunciation, Saint 
"14 Michael’s, and Saint Peter’s, 79; 
Redemptoristines . 186-189 
Airola, Convent of Ara Coeli_. areca ie 
Franciscan nuns : : hos 


Arienzo, Saint Anew collegiate 
church, 57, 74, 95, 123, 305, 319 - 377 


Annunziata, 58 248-249 
Augustinian church, 51, 96 ; wae, 
SD. eC X : : ott 3370 
New church . ‘ ; : 78 


Bucciano, parish church, erred 1773'=" 302 
Durazzano, Dominican church, 73-4, 139-140 
Frasso, parish church, the Saint adds 


a succursal chapel : : 80 

S. Maria a Vico, Dominican Gpanen! 
56 : : : ° . - 139 
S. Nicholas . : : ‘ REA Ee 
Parish church, 55. 259 
Valle di Maddaloni, enc ohnrent, 27 


For lists of the clergy and religious 
houses of the diocese, v. pp. 50-1, 
180 : A : 4 : « 365 


In general. 


S. Alfonso, Girgenti, ¢.v. 
S. Angelo a Cupolo (Assumption), 
near Beneventum. F. 1755, 40, 
60, 105-6, 117; noviciate at, 1762, 
158, 162-3, 219, 315, 320, 321, 339, 
415-16, 423, 436, 500, 504, 513, 
535, 567, 604, 644, 668 ‘ 726 
S. Benno’s, Warsaw. F. 1786- 1808, 
631-5, 650-3, 658; suppression, 
June 20, 1808, 664-5, 708, 734; 


order of the day at St. Benno’s 633-634 
Santa Casa : . 14-15 
Casamari, Cistercian Abbey near 


Veroli% : 330-331 
Charterhouse, Valente oa 1; 678 694 
Ciorani, 7.v. 

Gesu, Beneventum, wv. Beneventum. 


| St. John the Baptist, Sciacca. F., 


1'767,) 027-5630 *: : ‘ oo wee 


~~ 
' 
4 
‘ 
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Churches and Monasteries—contd. Churches and Monasteries—con/d. 
St. Lucius, Coire (fcrmerly Premon- S. Croce .n. 428 
stratensian) 658-661 | S. Eusebio, 559 717 
Mater Domini, Caposele, .0. Gesu, 20. eat tts 337 
St. Michael, Pagani, 187; the S. Giuliano ai Monti, 338, Fao: eas 
Saint’s preaching, Good Friday, 630, 635, 637, 668 ; made general 
1776, 385; his funeral, Aug. 2, house by Pius VII., Dec. 17,1784 717-718 
1787, 613-4; centenary celebra- S. Joachim. F. 1898 726 
tions, Aug. 1, 1887, 734-5 ; and v. S. John Lateran, 19, 717 420-721 


Nocera. 

Our Lady of Consolation, Hliceto, 
G.0- , 

Our Lady of Good Counsel, Sci- 
felli, 7.v. 

Our Lady of Grace, Frosinone, 
g.v. 


S. Peter’s, Paterno, miraculous re- 
covery of stolen Hosts, Feb.1772 309-310 
S. Stephen’s cathedral, Vienna 676 
S. Sulpice, Paris = ; wa SASS 
S. Trond (Our Lady of Help), diocese 
of Liege, 689, 695-6; noviciate of 698-707 
S. Ursula’s, Vienna (Ursuline church 


and convent), 667. 673-675 

In the city of Naples. 
S. Antonia a Tarsia. F. 1816 670 
Donna Régina, convent 184 


Gesu, the Saint dines with the Jesuit 
fathers on St. Ignatius’ day, July 
31, 1757, a few months before their 


expulsion e227 
S. Gregory the Romienean: ane 

dictine convent 462 
Holy Rosary, convent . 10-12 
S. Jerome, convent where were the 

Saint’s two sisters ; 23 
S. Marcellinus, Benedictine convent 

460-2 574-576 
S. Margaritella, convent. 226 
Poor Clares, convent : ; eto 
S. Restituta, 223 ; and z. vol. i. 

In Rome. 

S. Alfonso, n. 339, n. 428, 707-10, 

717-24 . e720 
S. Chrysogonus, offered By Pius IX, 

to the Saint’s Congregation, 1841, 

then given tothe Trinitarian fathers, 

694 707 


VOL. II. 


S. Lorenzo in Borgo - : : 18 
S. Maria de’ Monti (P22 Operariz) 13 18 
S. Mariain Monterone. F. 1815, 

338, 668, n. 687, n. 696 . 
S. Maria in Posterula (Augustinian) 
S. Mary Major’s, 19, n.428, 431, 

559, 501 . 717-721 
S. Matthew (Augustinian), destroyed 

by the French, 1811, shrine of Our 

Lady of Perpetual Succour, 1499- 

1811, the ruins in the fathers’ gar- 

den, Villa Caserta 718-721 
Minerva (Dominican church), the 

Saint consecrated there, June, 20, 

1762, by Cardinal Rossi, O.P. - . 19 
S. Paul’s outside the walls . : 19 
S. Peter’s, the Saint’s first visit, 

Ap. 25, 1762, 12-133 other visits, 


726 
721 


19; his beatification, Sept. 15, 
1816, 609; and canonisation, 
May 26, 1839 691-692 


S. Pietro in Vincoli (Abbey) . ‘ iy 

Vatican, v. S. Peter’s. 

Villa Caserta, v. S. Alfonso. 

St. Agatha of the Goths, Sixtus V. 
its thirty-seventh Bishop, 1 ; death 
of Mgr. Danza its forty-ninth, 
Oct. 12, 1761, 2d.; Alphonsus is 
given a formal obedience from the 
Pope to accept the see, Mar. 15, 
1762, 4-6; he enters the diocese, 
July 11, 273 mission in the cathe- 
dral, July 18, 29-32; opening 
general mission in the diocese, 
1762-3, 54-61 ; reformation of the 
seminary, 62-703 consecration of 
the cathedral early in 1763, 70; 
first visitation, May-July, 1763, 72- 
85; the famine, 1763-4, 87-99; 
reformation of clergy and people, 
100-141; the Saint goes for the 
winter to Arienzo, Oct. 1785-May 


20 


ee 
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St. Agatha of the Goths—conid. 


1786, 177-8; foundation of the 
Redemptoristine convent, St. Aga- 
tha, June 29, 1766, 186-9; 7343 
the Saint goes to live permanently 
at Arienzo, Sept. 
letter to the canons about their 
duties in choir, Dec.1770, 302 ; clos- 
ing general mission in the diocese, 
1774-5, 366; the Saint’s farewell 
to his cathedral chapter, May 1775, 
369, 372; he is succeeded (four 
years later). by Mgr. Rossi, Bishop 
of Ischia, 371-2; Alphonsus’ fare- 
well to the Redemptoristines of St. 
Agatha, 376-7; departure from 
the diocese, July 27, 1775, 378-9; 
other references, 383; 450; 4533 
4753 5743; 612; 615; 619; 624; 
684; the Saint blesses his former 
diocese when dying, 607 ; process 
of St. Agatha, Sept. 1788-Sept. 
1789, 623; the SBeato’s office 
allowed in dioceses of.St. Agatha 
and Nocera, Sept. 1816 

S. Andrea (Catanzaro, Calabria), F 
telat PS ‘ : : 

S. Angelo, Castle of é ; 

S. Cecilia, v. Sczfelh. 

Santa Cruz, Frederiksted, F. 1891 ; 
Christiansted, F. 1897 . 

St. George’s Channel . ; - 

S. Germano : 

S. Giovanni, a village near eNETOn 

St. Helena, 239 q : : 

St. Kitts (W. Indies), F. 1904 . 

St. Louis (Missouri, U.S.A.), F. 1860. 
Province 1875 : 

S. Maria a Vico (diocese of S. heats), 
a village blacksmith who pulls out 
teeth—his order of the day, 32; 
general mission, 1762-3, 55-73 an 
impromptu sermon, 134; a prior 
without faculties,* 139; the Saint 
has found a house at S. Maria 


1700; Glia 


INDEX. 


Page 


669 


726 
352 


732 
701 
21 


= 


330 


- 645 
733 


731 


*The Saint’s strictness about examining for facul- 
ties to hear confessions was not a mere martinet re- 


fusal to modify a rule laid down. 


He did not refuse 


faculties to parish priests or missionaries, but, as he 
says ina letter of Mar. 15, 1767, to the Archpriest of 
Frasso, many religious thought only of preaching the 


Lent, and did not study morals, 


and therefore in 


future he must be satisfied of their competence before 


giving them faculties. 


rs 


S. Maria a Vico—contd 


a Vico, which is less damp than 
St. Agatha, 172, 176; the Saint’s 
frequent visits to its church, 259 ; 
a letter to the parish priest, 82 

S. Maria di Capua . 

St. Nicholas duPort(Nancy),F. 1845 

St. Petersburg 

S. Severino, diocese of Sens 

S. Silvester, a village near Freiburg, 
birthplace of Father Mauron, 1818 

St. Thomas (W. Indies), F. 1858, n. 710 

Sabine land ‘ 

Sables d’Olonnes, Brittany, F. reegs 
the whole population defends the 
monastery against the minions of 
M. Combes 

Sacristan, Joseph the ee IL, 
Emperor, 1765-90) i 

Saenderl, Simon (b. 1800, fr. ison 
ord. priest 1825), goes to America, 
1832, 689; left the Congregation 
and died a Trappist 1879. 

Sale of the Saint’s horses 

Salerno, 600; 602; Archbishop of in- 
tercedes for the Neapolitan fathers 
with the Pope, 1782 (?) 

Sales, St. Francis of (1567-1622) . 

Saluzzo, Mgr., a Neapolitan, nuncio 
at Warsaw, he instals the fathers at 
St. Benno’s, 1786, 631, and gets 
them approved by the State, 1793 

Salvator Romano vw. Romano. 

Salvator Tramontana v. Z7ramon- 
tana. 

Salve Regina set to music by the Saint 

Sambuca, Marquis della, Prime 
Minister on Tanucci’s fall, 1776- 
1786, being succeeded by the 
Marquis Caracciolo, 1786-8, and 
he by John Acton, n. 207; fall of 
Tanucci, October 26, 1776, 400; 
della Sambuca a regalist also, but 
friendly to St. Alphonsus, gor ; he 
transfers the Saint’s cause from the 
Court of Abuses back to the Santa 
Chiara, Mar. 7, 1777, 405-6; 413; 
463; he entrusts the preaching of the 
Crusade to the Saint’s Congrega- 
tion, Oct. 22, 1779, 466; 470; 
4743; 520-1; 5543 fall of, 1786 
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303 
367 
695 
635 
614 


709 


732 
547 


729 


239 


577-578 


551 


132 


632 


25 


568 
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Samnites . ; : F ; ; 1 | Santiago di Chile, F. 1826 728 | 
Samuele, P., a Capuchin father cured | Sapio, Tannoia’s spelling of P. Nicholas 

by the dying Saint 608 Savio g.v. : : 25a 
San Nicandro, Prince of 222 | Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777, defeat of 
Sanchez, theologian . 132 England, which leads to France 
Sanfelice, Mgr., Bishop of eedetal declaring war, and secures Ameri- 

has the bells ringing for the Saint can independence . ae 207 

on his home-coming in 1775 . 380 | Sardinia, 352; the King of, goes to, 
Sanseverino, Francis, of the P7z T7900 hs S : F . n. 600 

Operariz, formerly a member of King of, 4453 0.600 685 

the Saint’s Congregation, Bishop The King of Piedmont of n. 600 

of Alife—he succeeds Mgr. Filin- should be King of Sardinia, which 

geri as Archbishop of Palermo, his kingdom included Piedmont as its 

visit to Nocera, June 1776 385 chief portion, together with Sar- 
Sanseverino, Mgr., confessor to the dinia, Nice, and Savoy. 

King in 1775 (? same as preceding), Sarnelli, Andrew, 217; 325 . ° 407 

supports the Saint against Baron Sarnelli, Ven. Januarius, 179 . .- 727 

Sarnelli . 327 | Sarnelli, Nicholas, Baron, younger 5 
Sanseverino, Pacifico of, paneie brother of preceding, life-long 

can, canonised with St. Alphonsus, opponent of the Saint and his 

May 26, 1839 691 Congregation, 217-22; 227-9; 263; 
Santa Chiara, Royal chasiber of, 315-293; 396-4143 435-7; 463-93 

a court in Naples, superior to the 4743 534-6; 553-43 sudden death 

Royal Chamber simpliceter ; Sar- of his spingel, 1779 467 

nelli beaten in the Royal Chamber, Sarnelli lawsuit, 1759-1783, v. pre- 

Jan. 1, 1767, appeals to the Santa ceding and Santa Chiara. 

Chiara, 219; the case part heard, Sarnelii, Mgr., Bishop of Muro, and 

Sept. 11, 1767, and adjourned, 226- uncle of the eae d 207 

228; it comes up again Dec. Io, Sarpi, Fra. : 289 

1774, and is again adjourned, 325; Saticola, the ancient name for St. 

part heard June 1775, upon which Agatha . ; I 

Tanucci stops the proceedings and Saturday fast in ee ‘fl Our Lang 

appoints a special commission 218 : 586 

under di Leon to report on the Saturday Serieie id 133 512 

case, 328 ; in Jan. 1776 he orders Savastano, P., S.J., confessor of 

the report to be presented not to Sister Brianna Carafa, 215; ex- 

the Santa Chiara, but to the pelled with the other Neapolitan 

Court of Abuses, 397; on his fall Jesuits, Nov. 20, 1767, 230 247 

della Sambuca retransfers the case ‘Save your soul,’ the Saint’s. dying 

to the Santa Chiara, Mar. 7, 1777, advice to his nephew 606 

405-6; the Saint’s memorial to Savio, P. Nicholas, of the Oratery, 

the Court, 406-12 the case again Palermo, a friend of the Saint’s . n. 195 

adjourned, end of 1777, 413-143 Called Sapio by Tannoia . 257 

the cause heard at last, Feb. 4, Savona, near Genoa, Pius VII.a State 

1783, and judgement given in the prisoner at, 1809-1812, when he 

Saint’s favour, Ap. lo, 1783 . 554 was taken to Fontainebleau till 
Santo Spirito, Gate of Naples—a 1814 646 

sporting coachman . : 22 | Savoy, 204; 444; wears wok 720 
Santorelli, Constantine (3. 1739, Saxony, Frederick Augustus, Elector 

pr. 1759, @. 1783), Rector of Capo- of, made a King (1806-1827) by 

sele, 1773, visits the Saint at St. Napoleon, also Grand Duke of 

Agatha. 321-322 Warsaw (1807-15) 664 


goo 


Scala, Redemptoristine nuns of—their 
Constitutions approved by the 
Bishop, 1762, 179; they send four 
of the community to make a founda- 
tion at St. Agatha, June 29, 1766, 
183-95 2503 374 - pre 

Lishop of, Mgr. Blaise Chiarelli 
(1762), 179; a dispute between the 
Bishops of Scala and St. Agatha 
about the domicile of Mother Mary 


INDEX. 
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Rapheel, 1774. 374-376 
Schaffhausen . . . 650 
Schelfhaut, Dr., C.SS. ae Pichon of 

Roseau 733 


Scheermesser, Brother John (d. 
1777. pr. 1824, a. at Bischenberg, 
1847), his vision at Bischenberg, 
1830. 

Schismatic Israclites 

Schiegel, Frederick, convert, eles 
of Blessed Clement’s, Vienna, 672. 

Schiosser, Frederick, friend and 
convert of Blessed Clement’s, 
Vienna 

Schoell, 
Society, 1773 ‘ 

Schoelihorn, Martin (é. ee ye 
1805, ord. priest 1808, d. at Al- 
tétting 1863), first Superior of 
Bischenberg, Aug. 2, 1820 

Schools in the Saint’s Congrega- 
tion, Blessed Clement’s at War- 
saw and Vienna, n. 566 F 

Schuh, Brother Aloysius (2. 1798, 
pr. 1829, d. at Baltimore, 1865) . 

Sciacca, Sicily (a deserted Jesuit col- 
lege), F. 1787, 627 ; 630 

Scifelli, near Veroli, first foundation 
in the Papal States proper, Ap. 26, 
1773, 329-3403; 415-441; Landi 
Rector at the time of the Regola- 
mento, at which time it is also the 
noviciate-house, 500, 522, 538, 546, 
548 ; General Chapter of Oct. 1785, 
its new Constitutions, 564-6; the 
fathers dispersed by the French, 
1798, 635; they return, 1800, 637 ; 
Scifelli saved when all other re- 
ligious houses closed, 1809-1814, 
649-50; Father Mautone, Rector, 
sends Sebastian Perciballi to assist 
Francis de Paula on his death-bed 


688 
502 


676 


; - n, 672 
on the suppression of ane? 


672 


634 
697 


727 


| Scotland, n. 421; 


Page 


Scifelli—conid. 


(he had been left at Frosinone 

when the rest were expelled), 

Oct.-Nov. 1814, 647; the fathers 

give missions once more, 1814, 668; 

the house still survives . ; 726 
Scipio Ricci and the synod of Bist 

Lola jV7oOoO ae é : : re es 
698 ; 717 , aan 
Scribes and Pharisees . aah) kee SO 
Secretary, the Saint’s, v. Romito, 

Verzella. 
Seelos, Francis Xavier (4. 18109, 

pr. May 1844, ord. priest Dec. 

1844, d. in odour of sanctity at 

New Orleans, Oct. 4, 1867) . 411-712 
Séez, diocese of, F. Salsace 

France), 1867 : ; 711 
Selvaggio, Julius, eetieties cen- 

sor (the Saint’s History of heresies), 


Keb. 877255: : 291 
Seminary of St. heathin, cefoceneee 
by the Saint, 62-71; 175 . 301 


P. Thomas Caputo, O.P., appointed 
Superior g.v. 
Sept. 20, 1870 : 
Sermoneta, Duke of, v. Caetani. 
‘Sermons for Sundays,’ 1771 «298 
Sersale, Cardinal (Archbishop of 
Naples, Feb. 16, 1754-June 24, 
1775), 23; a ‘Crown Cardinal,’ 
n. 291“; he does nothing to stop 
the importation of Voltarian litera- 
ture, 1765, 194; but is very friendly 
to the Saint, 222; 225; 299; he is 
the Spanish candidate for the 
Papacy in the conclave of 1769 
which elects Clement XIV., 348; 
the Saint’s letter to him on the 
want of vocation among ordinandz 
in Naples, June 18, 1754, n. 401; 
his death, June 24, 1775 ; a 398 


719-722 


| Servant of the Redemptoristines 


of St. Agatha, witness of the Saint’s 
trance before the death of Clement 


XIV., 353 »n. 354 


| Servanzi, Mer. Severino, Acting 


Nuncio or Internuncio at Naples— 
he is ordered by Rome to hold an 


*N.B —In this note Benedict XIII. is written by 
mistake for Clement XIII. 


Servanzi, Mgr. Severino—condd. 


enquiry into the affair of the Rego- 
lamento, July 1780, 506; he does 
so, Aug. Corrado’s unsatisfactory 
evidence, 2d.; his report is delayed, 
508; but when sent on Oct. 17 is 
very favourable to the Neapolitans 
Servite nuns of Arienzo : 
Seven Dolours, feast of the, frst 
kept in the Universal Church, Sept. 
1815, 668; the Saint beatified on 
the feast the next year, The 15, 
ISTO> 0. : : 
Seven Years’ War (1750- sae 
Severn, Joseph, British Consul, 
Rome, tries to protect the Villa 
Caserta, Sept. 1870 
Sheffield . Aa Se NG Ee bal ae 
Sicignano, a father eats his three 
children, June 21, 1764 : . 
Sicily, foundations of Girgenti (v. vol.i.) 
1761, suppressed 1860, Sciacca, 
1787, 627, 630; Palermo, 1804, 6705 
(Mazzara,1881); 158; Morza wishes 
to go to Sicily, 161; the Austrians 
take Sicily, 1718, ten years after 
getting possession of Naples, 204; 
Spain reconquers both in the per- 
son of Don Carlos, 1734, creation 
of an independent kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies till 1861 (divided only 
by Napoleon’s conquest of Naples, 
1806-14), 205; persecution of the 
fathers in Sicily, 1769-72, 263-84, 
322-3 ; 304; the fathers leave the 
island, July 1773 to Mar. 1775, 
323; Mer. Filingeri transferred 
from Palermo to Naples, Jan. 29, 
1776, 398; and Mgr. Francis San- 
severino from Alife to Palermo, 
June 1776, 3853; Blasucci sum- 


@ ® @ 


moned from Sicily early in 1776 to. 


help in the Sarnelli case, 427; he 
returns Aug. 1777, 432-437 3 463 3 
Sicily not represented in the As- 
sembly of Pagani, May-June 1780, 
493; Blasucci’s letter of remon- 
strance to de Paula (Regolamento), 
July 30, 1780, 500-3 ; Alphonsus’ 
letter to Blasucci, Aug. 19, the 
Saint wishes him to come to Naples, 
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524 
180 


669 
206 


722 
699 


89 


Sicily —conid. 


but it is not found practicable, 
503 ; de Paula suggests Blasucci’s 
coming from Sicily to reunite the 
Congregation, Sept. 30, 1780, 515 ; 
subjects join in Sicily in spite of 
the fathers’ disgrace (Oct. 1781), 
547; 620; Blasucci obtains the 
abolition of the Regolamento for 
Sicily, Ap. 17, 1790 (the conces- 
sion extended to Naples, Oct. 9), 
628; French invasion of Naples, 
1798-9, the court escapes to Pa- 
lermo,. Decs21, 1793,.n- 600, 637; 
zd., Feb. 1806, when Joseph Bona- 
parte (in June 1808 Joachim Murat) 
becomes King of Naples; neither 
however is able to cross the straits, 
which are held for Ferdinand by 
the English Fleet, 207, 644, n. 6453 
670; Sicilian Province created, 
July 2, 1841, 694; its houses supe 
pressed in the Garibaldi Revolu- 
tion, 1860, 709-10; since 1890 it 
has been repeopled from the Roman 
Province, and only the house of 
Girgenti remains closed. 
Silence, the Saint’s, under personal 
attacks ° ° ° ° 
Silesia, 205 A 
Silverius, St., Pope (536-538 a.p.), 
a native of Frosinone, his feast, 
June 20, on which day, 1776, the 
house of Frosinone was founded 
Silvio the barber . ee aR eC 
Simeon. : 
Simioli, Canon Joseph, Sei cen- 
sor, Naples (Truth of the Faith, 
1767),196-8; (History of Heresies, 
1772), 291 ; the Saint hopes Simioli 
will be made a Cardinal for his 
learning, 292; (Dissertations on 
Eternal life, 1776) 
Simon Magus . ; ‘ 
Simony . ; > ° 
Simplon, Napoleon seizes Valais a 
makes it the Department of the 
Simplon, 1810 : 
Singleton, N.S.W. F. cen trans- 
ferred to Waratah, 1887 . . 
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123-124 
e350 


418 
378 
449 


393 


57 
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Page | 
Sisters of Charity, or of St Vin- 

cent de Paul, expelled from Frei- 

burg in the revolution of 1847 703 
Sisters of Notre Daime, n. 699 731 
Siviglia, Dominic (b. 1730, p” May 

27, 1751, left to join Muscari, Oct. 

15, 1751) forgiven and reprofessed, 

Ap. 29, T7§2)) a." 2707),U- Voters, 

witness of an ecstasy, Sept. 1764. 166 
Six Provinces constituted by 

Gregory XVI. in the Redemptorist 

Congregation, July 2, 1841 694 
Smetana, Rudolph von (. 1802 

pr. Jan. 1831, ord. priest, July 1831, 

d, at Gars, 1871), 706-9 : 721 
Smuggling, 86-7. : ° o 1g07 
Society of Jesus, w. Jesuits. 

Socrates . ; : 243 
Soldiers three, pied bi the Saint 
from death, 1770 (not 1772, as in 
text) : 307-308 
A soldier dying in erst converted 

by the Saint . 387 
Somma. F. 1816, given up 1898 670 
Sora, diocese of, 423; Lushop of, 

AgAS ASA re os Peer ml he 489 
Sorrento, 283 : 636 
Soto, Dominic, O.P., Hebel <0 §44TO 
South America, 711; 728. 730 
South Devon 739-731 


Southwark, Robert aatan Coffin, 


C.SS.R., Bishop of, 1882-5, 699 730 | 


Spain, history of in18thcentury, 204-7 ; 
expulsion of the Jesuits, Ap. 2, 
1767, 213-153 suppression of the 
Society, Charles III. of Spain being 
the chief instigator, 348-52; con- 
duct of the Spanish ambassador to 
the Holy See, 349-50; fall of Tan- 
ucci on orders from Spain, Oct. 26, 
1776, 399-400; the Saint’s Moral 
Theology in, 639, 642, 679, 682 ; 
the Redemptorist Congregation 
goes to Spain, 1860, 7103 it is 
expelled in the Revolution of 1868, 
2b.; they go there again in 1879, 
728 ; the Spanish Province consti- 
tuted, 1900, 731; the Spanish- 
American war, 1898, the fathers 
abandon Porto Rico, 1899, which 
is taken over by the Americans, 
1g02 7. . 


INDEX. 
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| Spain, King of, Charles Il., 1665- 


1700, 204; Philip V., 1700-46, 
z0.; Ferdinand VL., 1746-59, 206; 
Charles Ill, 1759-88, g.v.; Char- 
les IV., 1788-1808; Joseph 
Bonaparte, 1808-14, 645; Fer- 
dinand VII, 1814-33; Isabella 
II., 1833-74; Alfonso XII, 1874- 
1885; Alfonso XIII, 1886— 

Sparano, Canon, his testimony to 
the Saint’s work in Naples on his 
last visit, July-Sept. 1767 

Spato, Canon Dominic, of Gir- 
genti, his visit to St. Agatha 
(1770 ?) : : 

Spello, near Foligno, founeatian by 
de Paula, Dec. 15, 1781, 547, 559; 
630; the fathers expelled on the 
French invasion, 1798, 635; they 
return, 1800, 637; again expelled, 
1809, 646; they return, 1814, 668, 
670—the house exists no longer. 

Spinelli, Cardinal, Archbishop of 
Naples, 1735-1753, Prefect of Pro- 
paganda, 1756-1763 (not 1736 as 
in index in vol.i.); he gets the Saint 
made Bishop of St. Agatha, Mar. 
1762, 2; and fails to get him off, 
4-6; the Saint on his way to Rome 
visits him‘at Cisterna,'12 3°13”. 

And z. vol. i. 

Spinoza, Baruch, Pantheist (1632- 
1677), 198 p 

Spirito di S. Alfonso, Berrull 

Spoleto, the Saint nearly drowned in 
a spate near Spoleto on his return 
to Rome from Loretto, 15; he visits 
the Bishop of Spoleto, Ba Vin- 
cent Aqua . 

Sportelli, Ven. Cesar (6. > pr. ae 
ord. priest 1737, ad. 1750, oes 
Ven. 1899) . 

Springer, Francis (0. nar py 
Aug. 2, 1821, ord. priest Mar. 18, 
1821, @. in the odour of sanctity, 
Sept. 20, 1827, at Prague) . 

Squillace, Marquis, an _ Italian, 
Finance Minister in Spain and 
unpopular—a riot against him, 
Mar. 1766, with which the Jesuits 
have nothing to do leads to the 
suppression of the Society . . 
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Page 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, King of 

Poland (1763-95) . 631-632 
Stanton, Father, of the Oratory . 700 
Starck, v. Stark. 

Stark, Martin, written Starck by 
mistake, 665, 677, 695 (b. 1787, pr. 

1806, ord. priest 1810, d. 1852), 

he goes with Blessed Clement to 

Vienna on the suppression of St. 

Benno’s, Warsaw, 1808, on being 

set free from the fortress of Ciistrin, 

665 ; they are nearly shot on the 

way by the French as he has lost 

their passports, 667; he takes 

charge of the newly founded com- 

munity in Vienna on Blessed Cle- 
ment’s death till Father Passerat’s 

arrival, 1820, 677 . : . 695 
State of the Saint’s Congrega- 

tion on its reunion in 1793 630-631 
State of infants who die un- 

baptised, controversy on 392-393 
States General in France, decision 

Nov. 1787 to summon them in 1789 

after 170 years S70 
Stephen, St., King of ie (0. 

977, reigned 997-1038) ee i 444 
Stephen IV., King of Hungary 218A 
Stephen Liguori v. Liguorz. 

Stephen, Brother, sent to the new 

foundation of Scifelli, June 14, 1773, 

346 ; a clever architect : an 2427 
Stevens, John (5. 1829, pr. 1851, 

ord. priest 1856, @. 1899), first 

novice master of the English Pro- 

vince ; 699-701 
Stewart Rose, Seer of St. 

Ignatius Loyola 281-282 
Stilo, F. in Calabria, 1790, 630 ; sup- 

pressed 1866 . 709-710 
Stirling . : : 4 ee 717 


Strasburg, 695; 71 = : its 227 
Stratum, Holland, the French novi- 
ciate transferred there in the ex- 
pulsion of 1880. : 728 
aoe Andrew (0d. 1726, gr. re 
d. 1797) : ‘ ; 42 


Stuarts, 204; James II. loses the 
crown of England, 1788, 204; his 
son (James III.) just fails to re- 


gain it, 1714, 20., Prince Charles 


993 


° Page 
Stuarts—conid. 


Edward in 1745, 2053 n. 730; 
Henry Cardinal and Duke of York, 
his brother (1725-1807) : . n. 348 
Students, the Neapolitan students 
with their Prefect flee into the 
Papal States, Aug. (?) 1780, 504 . 546 
Floly students— Vincent Buonopane, 
his death in the hospice, Naples, 
aet, 21, Feb. 7,1764, 1593 Andrew 
Morza, his death at Caposele, 
Aug. 5, 1764, ae¢. 24, 161-2; Mar- 
tin Stark and the passports, 667; 
Father Passerat and his students, 
654-672; Wittem (FP. 1836), 689, 
695, 700, 712; the English stu- 
dents at Teignmouth, Beauplateau, 
Mautern, and Perth, 699, 730-1 ; 
the Irish students at Teignmouth, 
Belfast, and Esker, 731; the 
French students at Dongen, Thury, 
and Bishop Eton, 728-730; the 
Belgian students at Beauplateau, 
730; the Austrian students at 
Mautern, Styria, 731, 7333; the 
American students at IIchester 
and De Soto : ‘ . oi 72% 


Styria, foundations—Mautern 1827, 
Leoben 1834 (Frohnleiten 1826, 
since given up), 678. : me 005 


Suarez, Francis, S.J. (1548-1617) . 393 


Suetonius : : eat ALS 
Summary of history of the 
eighteenth century 203-208 


Sunderland, F. at Monkwearmouth, 
1900. : A . . ce a(S 

Superior General of the Redemptorist 
Congregation v. Rector Mazor. 

Surinam, a Redemptorist Vicariate- 


Apostolic since 1865, n. 710. Se ER 
Suwarow, burning of Praga, Nov. 4, 
1794 632-633 


Sweden, joins the armed neutrality 
of 1780, 207; Bernadotte becomes 
Crown Prince, 1810, and King, 
1818-44, n. 644; the Swede Fre- 
derick von Klinkerstré6m a convert 
of Blessed Clement’s A072 


| Sweetmeats for benefactors "433 


904 


Swinkels, Mgr. (4. 1810, gr. 1845, 
ord. priest, 1834; Vic. Apostolic 
of Surinam, 1865; @. in Surinam, 
1875) 

Switzerland, nietsed Clement ects 
to found a house in, 650; he in- 
stals Father Passerat at Mt. Tabor, 
Iestetten, near Schaffhausen, 1802- 
1805, 650-4; Father Passerat goes 
to Coire (Grisons), Nov. 1806, and 
is given the deserted Premonstra- 
tensian monastery of St. Lucius, 
Feb.—Nov. 1807, 657-61 ; he crosses 
the Grimsel with his community 
and goes to Viege (Valais), Nov. 
1807-10, 660-6; he goes to Far- 
vagny (1810-18), Freiburg, when 
Napoleon annexes Valais in 1810, 
666-7, 669-70; he is given the de- 
serted Carthusian monastery of 
Valsainte, near Freiburg (1818-28), 
670-2,677-8; the community moves 
to a house in Freiburg itself (1828- 
1847), 678, 694; they are expelled 
from Freiburg’ and Switzerland, 
Nov. 19, 1847 ee of Hae 
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733 


703-4. 728 
Sydney, N.S. W. 700 
Syllabus . 724, 
Syndic of Bricnee: Ciro Tern 

the Saint saves his life in the famine, 

Feb. 1764 . 95-96 

Salvator Romano, 553 wy Ap 379 
Syndic of St. Agatha, Dominic 

Cervo, the Saint saves his life in a 

riot, Feb. 19, 1764 » 94-95 
Synod, the Saint thinks it advisable 

not to hold one : 100-101 
Synod of Pistoia, 1736 . 239 
Syracuse, diocese of, the fathers’ 

work in ° ° ‘ . > 205 
T 
Tabor, Mount. F. made by Blessed 

Clement (Father Passerat, Superior) 

near the Falls of the Rhine, 1802- 

1805, 650-654 
Tallyrand . 644-645 


Tannoia, Antony (6. 1724, pr. 1747 
—these dates are not altogether 
certain, vw. index to vol. i,—d. at 


Tannoia, Antony—contd. 


Iliceto, Mar. 12, 1808), references 
to Tannoia’s biography: 22; 29; 
315 703773125 3 180; 184; 195 ; 
223-4 5 257 5 300 ; 373 ; 396 ; 448; 
450; 478 ; 481 5 n. 495 5 5423 5455 
562; 584; 588-9; 593; 598; 
600; 608 ; 612-14; 6203; n. 6273 
648 ; n.6493 references to Tan- 
noia himself :—he consults bishops 
about the Saint’s holding a synod, 
1764, 101; with Father Apice he re- 
presents Girgenti at the Chapter of 
1764, 163 ; he arranges the consti- 
tutions which are approved by the 
Chapter, 165-6; he consults bishops 
and theologians about the Saint’s 
resigning his see, 1764-5, 169-70 ; 
fellow-novice of Apice, 281 ; 314; 
his account of the Saint and the 
death of Clement XIV., 353-4; 
386; he looks after Maffei’s child- 
ren, 1778-80, 467-9; the Regola- 
mento, the Saint sends for him to 
Nocera, Dec... 17, 1770;°4775 . 1 
Mar. 1780, 483; he comes with 
Corrado, and advises the summon- 
ing of an Assembly, 484 ; his peti- 
tion to Rome, May 19, 1780, 492, 
499; he is elected Consultor 
General, June 1780, by the As- 
sembly of Pagani, 497; he arrives 
in Rome, Sept. 24, 1780, two days 
too late, his interviews with Leggio, 
510, 532; efforts for reunion, 513-22; 
his friendship with de Paula, 513- 
514, 528, 5353 5403 567-71; re- 
elected Consultor General in the 
Chapter of 1783, 556; he gives 
evidence at the process of St. 
Agatha, 1788 

The merits of Tannoia’s: life af te 
Saint need no endorsement; the 
work is one of the few great bio- 
graphies of literature. He was 
indeed the staunchest of hero 
worshippers—but that his subject 
was worthy of his worship is the 
judgement of the Church herself. 
He was also the stoutest of parti- 


sans. No false shame prevents 
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Tannoia, Antony—contd. 


him proclaiming a scandal on the 
housetop if it was committed by 
an enemy of his Congregation, 
which he loved as a Cameron or 
Macdonald loved his clan; and if 
he thinks anyone wanting in proper 
respect to his Saint, whether he be 
a Duke or a stable boy, he be- 
labours him with refreshing vigour 
with the largest and heaviest stick 
he can find. All this only adds to 
the literary charm and human in- 
terest of his book. But he has one 
serious fault. Besides his very 
incomplete account of the founding 
and division of his Congregation 
he has managed through a defect 
in his own ideals to give a distinct, 
and I think wholly misleading im- 
pression throughout his work that 
the Saint was severe. Whether it 
was his anxiety to show a Jansen- 
istic age that his hero was not 
lax, or whether his many years as 
novice master had encouraged a 
natural tendency in his own mind 
towards severity, the fact remains 
that by omitting qualifications and 
explanations, and heightening the 
colour of his narrative, he has done 
his best to make the Saint conform 


to the martinet type, which seems. 


to have been his own ideal of 
government. That St. Alphonsus 
could speak and write strongly as a 
Neapolitan to Neapolitans is true ; 
he could even give a severe pen- 
ance, though a penance which in 
all probability he remitted on the 
first sign of true repentance. More- 
over he made no truce with the 
innumerable scandals of his weed- 
grown diocese of St. Agatha. But 
a careful study of his correspond- 
ence—and there is no surer guide 
to character-—convinces the editor 
of this work that no man was less 
of a martinet. , 

Tanucci, Bernard, Marquis, 2; 10; 
33 ; he forbids the entry of corrupt 
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Tanucci, Bernard—contd. 


and infidel literature into Naples, 
194-5; he is in power from 1734. 
till 1776, 205-7; his ‘hostility to 
the Society, its suppression in 
Spain and Naples, 1767, 213-31; 
the fathers in Sicily denounced to 
him, 1768, 265-6 (on the former 
page the name is spelt Zannzucci 
by a misprint) ; the Saint dedicates 
his History of Heresies to the Mar- 
quis, 1772, 292-4; he calls Al- 
phonsus a Saint, 300; and spares 
the lives of three deserters at his 
request, 1770 (not 1772, asin text), 
307-8 ; the Sarnelli case, 316, 320; 
he orders a reference to the Fiscal 
Procurator di Leon, June 1775, 
328; he transfers the case from 
the Santa Chiara to the Court of 
Abuses, Jan. 1776, 397-8; his fall 
from power, Oct. 26, 1776, 399- 
400, 430; his neglect of the young 
King Ferdinand’s education, 401 ; 
405 ; he remains a member of the 
Royal Council and puts in a word 
about the Regolamento, 1779, 479; 
he makes a good end, says his bio- 
grapher Peter Ulloa Duke of Lauria 
Tannucci, misprint for Tanucci. 
Tarentum, Mer. Mastrilli (Theatine), 
Archbishop of, praises the Saint’s 
Apologia against P. Patuzzi, 1765, 
151; Abati Magli of, attacks the 
Saint’s moral teaching, 1773 . 
Targianni, Diodato, a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, Palermo, 
Blasucci persuades him to protect 
the fathers, 1768-9, 265-70; 7d. 
PY7-1-20". : ‘ : 
Targianni, Mgr., Naples, brother of 
preceding, and a friend of the Saint’s 
Tarni, river near Spoleto, the Saint 
nearly drowned in a flood on his 
return to Rome from Loretto, May 
L702 i ‘ : : ‘ j 
Tarsus, Archbishop of, Mer. Cal- 
cagnini, the Saint asks him to 
support his request for resignation 
with Pius VI., and he does just 
the opposite, Ap. 1775, 366 
21 
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276-280 


266 


15 
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906 INDEX. 
Page Page 
Tartaglione, Brother Francis (é. ? ‘Terres Francaises’  , * . n. 708 
vocation 1737, pr. 1743, repro- Terror, the (French Revolution) .. 651 
CO eee MAES ken Tertiaries of Jesuits (imaginary) 145 
4 (written Tartiglione by mistake) ; Testa, Mer. Matthew, on Be 
the Saint’s anxiety at hearing Bro- eben peat ts os oe mcoe 
ther Francis is seriously ill, June SLOANE EME D SGr ated WS Oke - 
r76RoA7 s hindeatly wearaemenan dees Carthage and Grand Almoner to 
v. vol. i. In the corresponding the a: 92.3 he Suppers the 
heading of vol. i. (p. 765, left hand Rg SEI CASE thos 
column, line 6,* the argument is 3273 and tells him he may take 
rendered futile by a misprint of oe Ce yee oe cae College of 
1757 for 1751—the words ‘Jn Doctors without residence, 3725 
January 1752 instead of <Jan: the Saint wishes him to intercede 
1757’ should be ‘ln January with Tanucci, with whom he is 
1752 instead of Jan. 1751. friendly, for the Congregation, 
Tartiglione, 7; v. Zartaglione. 398 ; the Saint thanks him for the 
Tarzia, Antonia, cure of, Aug. 2, decree ef A Ne 217 17/9) 40) asus 
1817 (canonisation miracle) . 684-685 unfortunate conduct in the matter 
Tay, River ; omy of the Regolamento,-1779-81, 474- 
Teano (Naples), F. pSealnaw eek tes 726 485, 494. 503 ;_ he tries perhaps to 
Teggiano (now Diano), cure of make amends, Oct. 1780, 521; his 
Catherine Biscotti, a Benedictine SUE : + 19628 
nun. 621 | Teterchen, near Metz, F. 1847, 695 . n.727 
Teignmouth, South Davon, notte of Thaddaeus Hubl v. Wiidi. 
studies of the English Province, Thanksgiving after Mass . oe 130 
ere now aconvent of Notre Theatines, founded 1524 by St. Caje- 
Baca a Nardte Wee. lee tay Ae oe gees Oona 
Teresa, St. (1515-1582), St. Alphon- iar anes ph ae (1555- 
sus’ great patron. St. Alphonsus Laer wenn es me Ne ss 
himself had Spanish blood in his hope of Tarenthn sage ree 
veins through his mother, which = a : 
also was a gift of God, 130; 161; 186 584 gw ee eau Senet 
Teresa or Teresina de’ Liguori oT Bo OEE rte eee 
> (b. 1764? d. after 1839), the Saint’s Bae ae edeaat C7097 75), 
niece—she becomes a Benedictine cue Re oeerey sae ey 
nun at St. Marcellinus, is twice eae Me eo speugl a Uicale 
cured by Our Lady and her uncle’s fr CRS OD eat tay a 
prayers, and lives to see him canon- ee ed faery es et eos 
: é Der 
Bed 400-2 oak: 574-576 Theatine Bishops if the Sang 
The last letter of the Saint's life 
(except a formal document in his SEE og 
name) is written to his niece, Theatres forbidden to the Saint’s 
Dec. 17, 1784 , } £ . 546 clergy and seminarists, 102, 116; 
Terra di Lavoro, 366-7. : . BR2 the aged Saint asks if his nephew 
Terracina, the expelled Neapolitan goes to theatres sah ys By 5OG 
Jesuits landed there, Nov. 1767, Theatricals, taking part in, forbidden 
230; Mgr. Pergami sees the Pope to the Saint’s clergy, 103 303 
there who is superintending the Thebaid : ; 5 a Atak IO 
draining of the Pontine Marshes, Thirty-nine ntticles : 4 Mateo.) 


Ap. 1781 535-536 


Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) . 


712 
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INDEX. 


Page 
Thomas Aquinas, St. (1226-1274), 
the Saint’s moral teaching founded 
on that of the Angel of the Schools, 
148-151, 171, 198, 272, 324-5, 410, 
470; the Saint will not give up St. 
Thomas’ opinion on the bamobznz, 393 
Thomas of Villanova, St. (1488. 
1555), Augustinian Archbishop of 
Valencia, Spain, the Saint weeps 
because he cannot work miracles 
to feed his starving bales as St. 
Thomas did . : 94 
‘Thoughts, thoughts, you leave 
* meno rest’ 
Thury-en-Valois, Beech Hones be 
studies, 1893-1902 729-730 
‘Tingelo, Andrew,’  Vincentian, 
strict theologian, criticises the 
Saint’s moral teaching, 1821 678-6380 
‘Titles’ to ordination, mensae 
communis and patrimony, the 
latter the original rule in the Saint’s 
Congregation, the former granted 
to de Paula by Pius VI., 1782-7, and 
permanently to the Congregation 
by Leo XII., Mar. 11, 1828. » n. 567 
Titus, St., 36 102 
Tivoli, Bishop of, Baranuee Chava 
monti, O.S.B. (afterwards Pius VII.) 
gives the hermit’s habit to Blessed 
Clement Hofbauer, c. 1780 560-561 
Tobacco smugglers = 307 
‘Tolle, lege’ 501 
Tonbridge school, Father Bridgett 700 
Tonnino . ; : 97 
Too many priests, Naples . 1. 401 
Topi, Professor, meets the Saint in j 
Rome, 1762 . : 13 
Torre Annunziata, the Saint’ s fiends 
ship with the Gargano family, he 
stays with them on his way to 
Rome for consecration end of 
March, 1762, 9; a visit to Pagani 
by Marianna Gargano and her 


724 


609 


niece, 1781, 550-551. ‘ 23 


Torrice, the Saint seeks to make a 
foundation at, in the Papal States, 


but in vain, 1775-6 416-417 
He succeeds however at Frosi- 
none in June 1776 415 | 


Tortora, Francis, the Saint’s ane 


his death, Dec. 1786 693 


Tournai, F. (the Baron de Cazier’s 
house), 1831, 689; Father Passerat 
takes refuge here from the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Vienna, 705; his 
death, Oct. 30, 1858 

Tournely, the Saint’s favourite text 
book for dogmatic theology . 

Trabisonda, Trajan, the Saint’s let- 
ter to him on the state of the 
Church (for Cardinal Castelli), 
Oct. 24, 1774 

Tractarians . . ‘ P 

Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805 . ; 

Tramontana, Salvator, a Neapoli- 
tan priest and friend of the Saint’s 
-—Alphonsus’ letter to him in his 
great illness, Aug. 18, 1768, 252; 
the Saint replies humbly to criti- 
cisms in Naples about his govern- 
ment of his diocese, Oct. 30, 1769, 
260; Tramontana (written on this 
page Tramontano for variety) visits 
the dying Saint, 606; and gives 
evidence at the process . 

‘ Translation of the Psalms,’ ee 
dedicated to Clement XIV. 

Trappists of Casamari, de Paula 
visits them, 1773, and they suggest 
the foundation at Scifelli which is 
made on Ap. 26 of that year, 330- 
331; they are expelled by the 
French, 1809 : ; 

Trapanese, Vincent (0. 1801, 7. 
1820, ord. priest 1825 (?), @. in 
Rome, Jan. 17, 1856), Superior 
General, 1850-3, and of Naples— 
1855 : ‘ : : 

Treaties, in chronological order— 
Utrecht, 1713, 204; Aix-la= 
Chapelle, 1748, 205; Versailles, 
1756, 205; Family Compact, 
1761, 206; Paris, 1763, 200; 
Versailles, 1783, 207; Luné- 
ville, 1801; Amiens, 1802; 
Paris, 1814, 667; Paris, 1856; 
Villafranca, 1859, 709; Frank= 
fort, 1871, 727; Berlin, 1878. 


| = = < . 
Treatises, De Legzbus, the Saint ex- 


amined in, for the episcopate, June 
1762, 18; Lhe Lrfallibility of the 
ope (left in MS, by the Saint and 
lost), 446; De Justitia, 1827 
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358-360 


699 
644 


623 


298-299 


649 


706 


908 
Page 
Trent, Council of (1545-1563), 623 
100; 126; History of the Councel 
of Trent, 1769, 285-8 «, ' 409 
Congregation of the Council, the 
Saint’s reports to, (1) 1765, 176- 
1773 (2) 1768; (3) 1771 313-314 


Treves, Father Passerat in the semi- 
nary, 1793 (?), 6513; F. 1851, 708 ; 
derelict for many years after the 
Kulturkampf of 1873. Be Red Ny ey) 
Treves, Elector of . + 4 445 
Triberg, in the Black Forest, tempor- 
ary foundation made by Blessed 
~ Clement, 1804-5, 653-4 As tee 77 
Tricarico, Fortunatus Pinto, Bishop of | 615 
Trieste 689 
Trinitarians  . 797 
*‘ Triumph of the Chic: ’ or he 
tory of Heresies, 1772. 289-296 
Troia, Bishop of, Mer. Cavalieri, the 
Saint’s uncle, 24; Mgr. Cavalieri 
and St. Paul of the Cross, 430; 
Benedict XIII.’s opinion of the 
Bishop’s holiness, an incident in 
SuiPeter sens, ‘ j ahie4co 
Tropea (Calabria), F. 1790 (sup- 
pressed 1866 ?), 630; P. de Netta 
dies there in the odour of sanctity, 
1849. : une 27, 
Truppi, two doctors, iesires dnd son, 
who attend the Saint in a danger- 


ous illness at Airola, 1763. z 84 
‘Trustee system’ in some American 
churches 5 711 


‘Truth of the raieh he onepilet ee 
1762, 195; a larger work of 1767, 
195-203 ; 285 
Tschenchens, Braacis Wavier, (3, 
1801, pr. May 6, 1827, ord. priest 
Aug. 15, 1827, @. at Baltimore, 
1877) one of the founders of the 
American Province, 1832, 689; 
Ven. John Neumann’s novice mas- 


ter (and a pretty severe one) T14 
Turin, 415. 680 
Turitto, Duke . B27 


Tuscany, Leopold, raid Duke 

of (afterwards Emperor, 1790-2), 

Nl. 207 ; 2395 4015 445-0. 465 
Twentieth Century, Dawn of 726-737 
Two Sicilies, King of, full title of 

the King of Naples, 627 ; 686 wu L704 


INDEX. 


Tyrol, 659; F. Innsbiiick, 1828 : 


U 


Ulloa, Peter, Duke of Lauria, Tan- 
ucei’s biographer . : 
Umbria. : : ‘ 
Umbriatico, reeves eae. Bishop 
of, 1797-1800 ; ‘ 
Unbaptised infants, state of . 
Undue speed in celebrating mass 
reprehended by the Saint 
Unigenitus, Sept. 8, 1713, 1o1 Jan- 
senistic propositions condemned 
by Clement XI., taken from 
Paschasius Quesnel’s Réflexitons 
Morales 
Union Jack protects the Villa repent 
for a time, Sept. 1870 ‘ 
United States, commencement of 
the War of Independence, Lexing- 
ton, Ap. 1775, 207; Declaration 
of Independence, July 4, 1776, 20., 
recognised by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Sept. 1783, 207; St. Al 
phonsus prophesies that he will 
one day have a house in New 
Orleans, 689 ; Father Passerat pro- 
poses to go to America (1812), 
666-7; and Blessed Clement pro- 
poses to do so (1819), 674; the 
fathers land in, 1832, 689; first 
permanent foundation, Pittsburg, 
1839, 690-1; Father Bernard, first 
Provincial, 1850, 696, 702, 7123 


Ven. John Neumann, Bishop of ) 


Philadelphia, 697, 712-15; house 
at New Orleans, 1847, 711-12; 
foundation of the Congregation of 
St. Paul, 1858, 712; Marquis de 
Noailles, French Minister in Wash- 
ington, 723-4; Province of St. 
Louis, 1875, 731; Spanish war, 
1898, 731 ; great fire of Baltimore, 
Feb. 7, 1904, 26.; Porto Rico, 731- 
7325 vocations ie America ‘ 

University of Cambridge, 700; 
Oxford, n.672; 699; 707; Vi= 
enna, 561 . ; ; ; : 

Upper Rhine 

Urban VIil., Pope (1623- He rae: a 
for canonisation, 623, 640 . P 


392-393 


293 
630 


648 


125-129 


276 


722 


732 


695 
Vas We 


686 
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Page 
Ursula, Donna, obtains a miracle at 
the Saint’s obsequies by her faith, 

Aug. 1, 1787 : ; ; wu GIs 
Ursulines, Vienna, founded, 1537, 
by St. Angela Mericia (1472-1540), 
whose feast is May 31—Blessed 
Clement their director, 1813-20, 


667 ‘ : : : 673-675 
Ushaw College, oe , F © 1h, FOO. | 
Usurers denounced by the Saint : 96 
Utrecht, Peace of, 1713 . y eo -204eH 


Uvrier, F. 1880, French Juvenate . 728 


Vv 


Vaals, Holland, F. 1873 in the Kul- 
turkampf (Lower German Pro- 


vince) . ; 20727 
Vacant sees in Naples (28) ‘filled 

1767) = ‘ ; : : i OAS 
Valais, 660-6. ; a OE 
Valence, Pius VI. dies awe 05 <> 635 
Valle di Maddaloni. : rd ah Be 54. 
Valley of the Tay . : : yuayayy 


Valsainte, deserted Carthusian mon- 
astery near Freiburg, given to the 
fathers, 1818-28, 670-2, 677 ; 678; 


694 : : ; : : 708 
Value of time, the Saint’s apprecia- 
tion of it ? ; 44 


Valva, Marquis, the Saint ‘nace af 

buying his carriage, Mar. 1762. 7 
Van Antwerpen, John (0. 1822, pr. 

1841, ord. priest 1848, d. in the 

odour of sanctity at Bishop Eton, 

Oct, 19,1853, andis buried there) 701-702 
Van Bommel, Mgr., Bishop of Liege, 

makes two Redemptorist founda- 

tions in his diocese, 1833, Liege 

and St. Trond =. 689 
Vanderstichele, Leo 0. 1825, Bie 

1845, ord. priest 1851, @. 1887 at 


Dundalk) . . ; : P 701 
Van Ranst, historical writer men- 
tioned by the Saint (1770) . e200 


‘Vassals, fidelity of,’ last literary 

work of the Saint, June 1777 443-446 
Vatican Council, 1870,239-40; Arch- 

bishop Dechamps at, 697_— Panay 
Vaughan, Father Edmund, C.Ss.R. 

699; 739 . : ‘ - 731 


999 
Page 
Vecchietti, an official of the courts 
who shows kindness to the Saint 
in the matter of getting some legal 
recognition of his Congregation, 
T7292 ©. : ms ee 465 
Vegetables, Brother eouard ind 
the. ; 29 
Veit, John and Philip, artists in 
Vienna, converts of Blessed Cle- 
ment ath O72 


Velletri, near Rome, cre Saint meets 
Cardinal Spinelli there, Ap. 1762, 
12; mission at, by de Paula, Oct. 
1780, 515; 547; de Paula’s F, at 
Cisterna in the Pontine Marshes 
(diocese of Velletri), 1785-95 2 504 
Venantius, St., a boy martyr who 
suffered under Decius, a.D. 250, 
Clement X. had a great devotion to 


him : F : ? : ee DOT 
Venerable, St. Alphonsus de- 
clared, May 4, 1796 . , “an O20 


Venice, Remondini in, g.zv., 137, 147, 
196-7, 264; Venice in the Saint’s 
Opinion less anti-clerical than 
Naples, 197 ; election of Pius VII. 
at Venice, Feb. 14, 1800, 208, 637; 
Venice supports the Bourbons 
against the Society, 349, 352; the 
difficulties of postal communication 
between Naples and Venice in the 
18th century, n. 392; the Patriarch 
of Venice petitions the Pope for 
the Saint’s canonisation : ae O23 


Ventura, Padre, Joachim, the 
Theatine, writes in defence of the 
Saint’s moral t aching, 1823 . 679-680 


Veroli in the Papal States, near the 
Neapolitan border, foundation of 
Scifelli (diocese of Veroli), Ap. 
1773, 330-7; death of Brother 
Antony Oliva there in the odour of 
sanctity, June 22, 1775, 346; foun- 
dation of Frosinone, in the diocese, 
after attempts at Ceprano and Tor- 
rice, June 1776, 416-42; Arnauld 
at Scifelli, on p. 433, should be ¢he 
Araldi at Veroli; a Napoleonic 
sub-prefect at Veroli expels every- 
body, 1809-14, except the fathers 
of Scifelli . . ‘ » 649-650 


910 


Veroli, Bishop of, J/gr. Gzacobinz, 
he welcomes the fathers to his 
diocese, 1773, 333-6; he insists on 
the people of Frosinone having a 
mission, June 1776, 417; and con- 
firms the foundation made in Fro- 
sinone at the end of it, 418; he 
obtains the approbation of the same 
in Rome, Jan. 1777, the Saint’s 
gratitude, 433 ; the question of the 
patronal rights of the Mbolella 
family, 441-2; the Regolamento, 
1780-1, he is very old by this time, 
489 ; the Pope tells him to allow 
no change of the Rule in his diocese, 
June 12, 1780, 499; he is not to 
allow anyone to return to Naples, 
Aug. 4, 1780, 504; his opinion is 
asked in Rome about de Paula’s 
qualifications for the office of in- 
terim Superior General, July 1780, 
505; his reply on July 27 is favour- 
able, 2b. (Cardinal Banditi is also 
asked and replies in the same sense, 
506); the Bishop of Veroli receives 
a copy of the provisional decree of 
separation of Sept. 22, 1780 . 

Verona, diocese of. F. at Busso- 
lengo, 1857 . ; ; ‘ 

Veronica Juliani, St., Abbess of 
the: Poor Clares, canonised with St. 
Alphonsus, May 26, 1839 

Verszilles, Treaty of, 1783, recog- 
nises American Independence 

Vertucci, the Saint’s cook, gives an 
instance of the Saint’s kindness to 
children : s 

The general Facies of aie witness 
about himself in the processes is 
more frank than edifying. 

Verzella, Felix, the Saint’s secretary, 
1762-73, he first saw the Saint at 
Pagani in 1752, when a newly- 
ordained priest, 40; he tells how 
the Saint resisted a temptation to 
play the piano, 26 ; his ideals of a 
banquet differ from that of the 
Saint’s, 29, 71; he assists the Saint 
in a visit from the dentist, July 
1762, 32 ; some of his evidence at 
the process, 40-1; the Bishop’s 
household, 41-9; Verzella enters 
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| Verzella, Felix—conid. 


509 


708 


691 


207 


310 


the Saint’s room in the night on 
the guz vive, 47-8; he interviews 
a petitioner, 53; he gives the Saint 
extreme unction at Airola, June 
1783, 84; he lays in beans for the 
famine, Sept. 1763, 88 ; he restores 
a man dying of starvation, 93; the 
Saint stirs him up to zeal in giving 
messages, 110; he gives evidence 
at the process of Nocera : 

Vespoli, Councillor, Don Hercules 
wishes to betroth his son Joseph 
(aet. 14) to Vespoli’s daughter, the 
Saint dissuades him from it 

Vesuvius, 201; great eruption of, 
Nov. 1767, 230; zd. of Aug. 1779, 
472 ; ° ° : 4 . 

Via Alfieri, Rome , F 

Via Merulana, Rome, n. 339; n. 428; 
717 

Via Santa Chiara, fone 

Vicar of St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
Oxford, 1843-5, R. A. Coffin, 
later on Redemptorist Provincial 
and Catholic Bishop of Southwark 


Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District (Dr. Wiseman, 1848), 
698; of Norway, 710; of 
Surinam, 733; of Wallachia, 
Mgr. Ercolani, C.P., brings the 
fathers to Bucharest, 1815-21, 674; 
of the Western District (Dr. 
Baines, 1848) ; 

Vicar Capitular of St. Keath 

Vicar General of Besancon, 683; 
of Cincinnati, 689; of Coire, 
657-9; Of the Saint’s Con- 
gregation (1762-93), v. Villani, 
Corrado. Vicar General north 
of the Alps (1793-1855), uv. sud. 
Rector Major; of St. Agatha, 
Nicholas Rubini, v. Rubinz. 

Vicars General, Two. Plan for re- 
uniting the Congregation, 1780-1, 
506; 519; 528 

Vice-gerent of Rome 

Vice-provinces of the Rédempterics 


Congregation, see under Provinces, 


| Viceroy of Sicily, 265 
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455 


. 670 


717 


724. 
194 


699 


698 
623 


535 
19 


277 


Vico, near Sorrento, Father Blasucci 
imprisoned there by the King 
nearly two years for a chance 
word, Ap. 1798-Nov. 1799 . 

Vico, S. Maria a, see under S. 

Victor Dechamps, v. Dechamps. 

Victoria, Australia. F. at Ballarat, 
1888 : ; : d 

‘Victories of the Martyrs,’ 1774- 
1775. ; : : : ‘ 

Viége or Vissach (Valais), Father 
Passerat crosses the Grimsel with 
his followers, Nov. 1807, to get 
there, and remains there till Napo- 
leon seizes Valais in 1810 

Vienna, Kaunitz at, 1748-88, 205; 
pressure from Vienna said to have 
led to Tanucci’s downfall, Oct. 
1776, 400; 415; Pietro Metas- 
Zasto, court poet at, his conver- 
sion, 1773, 4513; Blessed Clement’s 
youth in, he works as a_ baker’s 
assistant at the Jvon Pear, and 
dines there later on as a priest, 
560, 667; he goes to the university 
with Thaddaeus Hiibl, thanks to 
the charity of three sisters Maul, 
for whom he fetches a carriage one 
day when it is raining, 561; Father 
Hofbauer when ordained priest in 
1885 wishes to found a house in 
Vienna, but is compelled by Joseph- 
ite laws to go onto Warsaw, 562-3, 
631; when expelled from Warsaw 
in 1808 he goes to Vienna with 
Brother Martin Stark, 665, 667; 
his work in Vienna, 667, 672-5; 
his death and funeral, Mar. 1820, 
676; Werner in Vienna, 672-3; 
he preaches to the members of the 
Congress of Vienna, 1814-15, 673; 
beginning of the Vienna house of 
Maria-Stiegen, Ap. 1820, 676-7; 
Father Passerat comes to Vienna, 
1820, 677; new foundations from 
Vienna, 1820-39, 678; the exiled 
community of Lisbon goes to 


Vienna, 1833, vza Plymouth and . 


Ostend, 688; 690; 693; Frederick 
de Held, his early life in Vienna, 
695; 608; Revolution of 1848, 
the fathers and Redemptoristines 
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636 


730 


362 


660-665 


Vienna—contd, 


expelled, 704-5; they return, 1853- 
1854, 708, 734; Rudolph von 
Smetana, his early life in Vienna, 
706; 710; 711 ;'the Redemptor- 
istine F, in Vienna, 1831 

Vienna, Archbishop of, Count 
Sigismund von Hohenwarth, a 
member of the suppressed Society, 
667; 674; Nuncio in, praises 
Blessed Clement to the Pope 

Vienna, Congress of, 1814-15 

Villa of Maccenas on the Esquiline, 
most probably on the site of the 
Villa Caserta, 718; in the Via 
Merulana, Rome—the first life 
of St. Alphonsus printed here in 
1802 


Villa Caserta, property of the Cae- 
tani family, the estate purchased 
by the fathers, 1854, n. 339, 
n. 428, 707, 717-18; on it is built 
the church and monastery of S. 
Alfonso, the general-house of the 
Congregation, 707; General Chap- 
ter of 1855, election of Father 
Mauron, General, 708-9; Italian 
Revolution, 1859-70, 709-10; the 
ruins of the Augustinian church 
of S. Matthew (destroyed by the 
French, 1811) in the fathers’ gar- 
den, 718; consecration of the 
church by Cardinal Patrizzi, May 3, 
1859, 718; a visit from Pius IX. 
the next day, 718-19; his friend- 
ship with Father Mauron, 719; 
the picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Succour given to the fathers, 
Ap. 1866, 721; the Italian entry 
into Rome, Sept. 20, 1870, twenty 
shells fall in the fathers’ garden 
and one bursts close to the Rector 
Major’s room, 719-722; the gar 
den confiscated, 1873, 722-6; the 
house saved by Our Lady and the 
Marchioness of Noailles, :878, 723- 
724; death of Father Mauron, 
1893, 731; General Chapter of 
1893, election of Father Raus, 
General, 1894 
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734 


667 
673 


718 


731 


O12 


‘Villa Caserta,’ history of, by P. Wal- 
ter, C.SS.R. (Cuggiani, Rome, 1905) 

Villain, Joseph (4. 1797, Jr. 1835, 
ord. priest 1820, d. at St. Trond, 
1838), canon of Tournai, helps to 
bring the fathers to ue and 
joins them 

Villani, Andrew (6. A66. pr. ee 
ord. priest 1730 (2), @. at Pagani, 
Ap. It, 1792, one of the Saint’s 
first companions, his director from 
1753, and Vicar General of his 
Congregation 1762-80 and 1783- 
92), v. vol. 1.; he goes to Rome 
with Alphonsus on the latter’s 
elevation to the episcopate, Ap.- 
June 1762, and also accompanies 
him on his entry into St. Agatha 
in July, 9-27; 85; Melchionna, 
1764, 155-8; Chapter of 1764, 162- 
168; he escorts the Redemptoris- 
tine founders to St. Agatha, June 
1766, 187; Alphonsus goes to 
Naples at Villani’s request, July- 
Sept. 1767, 220-9; 249; 256; 
209s. 327ie foundation of Scifelli, 
1773, 333-5; he comes to St. 
Agatha and accompanies the Saint 
home, July 27, 1775. 378-80; he 
insists on the Saint’s drives, 388 ; 
396 ; opposition between de Paula 
and Villani, 422, 439, 488; 433; 
461; the Regolamento, 475 sqq.; 
Villani’s weakness in face of Ma- 
jone’s treason, 475-81 ; the packet 
opened, Feb. 27, 1780; ‘Don 
Andrew, I never thought I could 
be deceived in such a way by you,’ 
481 ; ‘if I cannot trust my con- 
fessor whom shall I trust ?’, 482; 
491; he is re-elected Consultor 
but deposed from being Vicar 
General by the Assembly of 
Pagani, June 1780, 497; he breaks 
the news of the decree of Sept. 22 
to the Saint, Oct. 1780, and com- 
forts him in his temptation to 
despair, 511; he tells the Saint 
Iliceto can viv longer support any 
students, 542; his friendly letter 
to de Paula, Nov. 23, 1781, 548; 
549; Chapter of Ciorani of Aug. 
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Villani, Andrew—consd. 


n. 709 


689 


1783 elects him coadjutor with 
right of succession, 555-8; attempts 
at reunion, 1786-8, 567-71; the last 
phase, 578-84, 588, 591-7; the 
Saint’s goth birthday, 602; his 
death-bed, 605; de Paula and 
Villani take steps for the introduc- 
tion of the cause, 622; Villani 
gives evidence at Nocera, 623; 
he adds three new foundations in 
Calabria, 1790, 630; Blasucci tells 
him he cannot accept the Regola- 
mento in Sicily, n. 627; holy and 
peaceful death of Villani, Ap. i1, 
1792, 628-629; the Saint’s corres- 
pondence with Villanti—for details 
v. appendix of letters—35; 41-42; 


125-63 1533; 169-73; 175-6; 217; 


2205 246-7 3). 2575 + 258 32605 
261; 266-7; 297; 309; 310; 
323-4; 325-63; 327-8; 337-8; 
340; 363-4; 366-3; 373—on 
p- 375 the Saint comes home to 
the monastery and has no more 
need to write to his Vicar General. 


Villani, Dominic, a canon, suddenly 


cured of disease of the knee at the 
Saint’s deathbed 


Villani, Philip, Sarnelli’s ene 


325; his sudden death, 1779. 


Villanova, St. Thomas of (1488-1555) 
Vilsbiburg (diocese of Ratisbon, Ba- 


varia). F. 1846 (suppressed in 
the Kulturkampf, 1873) 


| Vinaccia, Lucretia, Redemptoristine 


novice, St. Agatha, the Saint saves 
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608 


695 


her vocation, July 1766. : 188-189 
Vincent, St. (martyr in Spain under 


Diocletian, A D. 304—a deacon) 


Vincent de Paul, St. (1576-1660), 


Sisters of 


Vincent Lupoli : 
Vincent Vitale, present at the Saint’: 


deathbed 


Vincentians, the Saint invited to er 


with them in Rome, 13; he sends 
his priests to make retreats in their 
houses, ‘and not in any monastery 
of relaxed observance,’ 117 ; § Tin- 


202 


793 
449 


610 


gelo’ |. ; ‘ : . 678-680 
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Vincentini, Mgr., Nuncio in Naples, 
he died Oct. 5, 1779, and Pius VI. 
was so much displeased with the 
proceedings of the Court that he 
would not appoint a successor 
Vineyard, Sarnelli’s, the original 
cause of all the persecution of the 
‘Sarnelli case,’ 404; 407; it is at: 
last adjudged to the Congregation, 
Ap. Io, 1783, after twenty years of 
litigation . 
Virgil at the Villa Gack. Q : 
Virginio, Lewis, member of the sup- 
pressed Society, Rector of the 
Italian church, Vienna, dies a mar- 
tyr of charity, 1809, 667; Blessed 
Clement takes charge of his church 
as Vice-Rector, 1809-13 
By an unfortunate misprint the name 
on. this page is written Virgino. 
The editor may ds well take this 
opportunity of apologising most 
sincerely to the readers of this book 
for the really disgraceful way in 
which he has corrected its proofs. 
Virgino, v. Virginio . 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
the Saint’s devotion to this holy 
practice, 76-7, 578-9; his book of 


506 


554 
718 


667 


667 


Visits (1744, v. vol. i.). 449 
Visitation in America, Father de 

Held’s, 1845, with Father Bernard 712 
Vissach or Viége (Valais), Father 

Passerat there, 1807-10 . 660-665 
Vistula, 632 657 
‘Vita devota’ .n. 368 
Vitale, Vincent, witness of the effects 

of the Saint’s dying vision of Our 

Lady 610 
Viterbo, Delegation 3 with eee of 

Frosinone and Civita Vecchia, al- 

most all that was left in the last 

days of the Temporal Power be- 

sides Rome itself . ae AE 
Vittorio Emanuele, Piazza, Rome 717 
Vitus, St., martyr in Sicily under 

Diocletian . ; : ‘ 201 
Vocal prayer, noteon . . .n.585 
Vocations in America . : an 732 
Volpe, Mgr., Bishop of Nocera, con- 

soles the Saint on his being made 

Bishop, 1762. ob aii ia vasaa 75 


WOT. 


913 
Page 
Volpicelli, Peter (b. 1738, pr. 1758— 

not 1757, as in index to vol. i.—left 

and was reprofessed, 1777, d. 

1831), the Saint tells him that all 

doubt about his moral system van- 

ished when he was being examined 

before the Pope, June 11, 1762, 

18; ‘teach me to make an act of 

love’ (1785?), 598; he gives evi- 

dence at the process of Nocera 623 

Voltaire (1694-1778), a pupil of the 

Society, 458; Gravier introduces 

his works into Naples, the Saint 

tries to stop it, 1765, 193-43 3573 

360; 387; 443; Nonnotte and 

Voltaire, 446-9 ; reported conver- 

sion of Voltaire, the Saint writes to 

him, Ap. 1778, 449-50 ; the report 

is contradicted, and the letter pro- 

bably not sent, 450; death of Vol- 

taire refusing the ministrations of a 

priest, May 30, 1778, 450-1 ; 452 631 

| Voltarians, z. preceding references— 

also 209 ; 285 347 

Vosges Mountains . abe PTS 672 
Vulgate . .. ; : ‘ Pine): 
W 
Wagram, July 6, 1809. : ROAD 
Waldeck-Rousseau 729 
Waldenses : ae A204 
Wales, proposed foundation in, 183 8. 698 

Wall, General, Irish Prime Minister 

of Spain (1746-59) 206 
Wallachia é ; : . 674 
Waipole ‘ : , 205 
Walter, P., C.SS.R., n. 296 .n. 709 
Wars—Spanish Succession, 1700- 

1713 : 204 
Polish Beeson. ie Pay 205 
Austrian Succession, 1740-8 205 
Seven Years’ War, 1756-63 206 
American Independence, 1775-83 207 
French Revolution and Napo- 

leon, 1793-1815, 207, n.600, 630, 

635-7, 644-51, 659 664-663 
Franco-Austrian War, 1859 709 
Franco-German War, 1870-1 726-727 
Spanish-American, 1898 731-732 

Waratah, N.S.W. F. 1887 REE LYS: 
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Warsaw, F. of St. Benno’s, 1786- 
1808, 566, 620, n. 629, 630-5; 
burning of Praga by Suwarow, 
Nov. 4, 1794, 632-3; end of Polish 
independence, Warsaw seized by 
Prussia, 1795, 633, 650; vexatious 
restrictions on vocations, 650; 651; 
654; suppression of St. Benno’s, 
June 20, 1808, 664-5; 667; the 
Royal house of France in exile at 
Mittau, Courland, 672 ; 677; 604; 
708 ; hopes of return to Warsaw, 
L905 “3 eo 

Washington (D. C) 


Way of the pen the Saint’s Rives 
tion to, 384, 584 . : 

Wedding party, a charitable 

ihre dated NE ag the oan 
562 

Wellington, New Fenland; B. ie 

Welsersheim, Countess of, founds 


a Kedemptoristine convent in 
Vienna, 1831 b : 
Welsh Fusiliers : . 
Werner, Frederick, poet, convert, 
priest—friend and penitent of 


Blessed Clement’s, an extraordinary 
preacher, 672-3; his ‘three men of 
superhuman energy,’ Goethe, Na- 
poleon, and Clement Hofbauer, 
673; he preaches to the Kings as- 
sembled for the Congress of Vienna, 
7b.; he heads the procession at 
Blessed Clement’s funeral, 676; 
he enters the Redemptorist novi- 
ciate a little later, but has to leave 
through ill-health, 673; Blessed 
Clement who died Mar. 1820 ap- 
pears to him in Advent 1822, and 
tells him of his approaching death, 
zb.; he dies soon after . 
West Australia, F. at Perth, 1899. 
West Indies, victory of Dominica 
or Martinique, 1782, 207 ; cae. 
Vice-Province, n. 710 . 
Western District, Dr. Baines, fw 
Apostolic of . : 
Westminster, icHnishons RY -— 
Nicholas Wiseman i. ee Ep 50. ©5 
n. 698 i 
Henry Edward Manning (d. 
1865-92 
Herbert Vaughan (0. 
francis Bourne, 1903— 


1808), 


cere i852: 1903. 


INDEX. 


Page 


673 
730 


32-733 
698 


701 


718 


Page 
Westphalia. ‘ ; ‘ + nLFES 
White Russia, n. 350. ‘ CUPASI 
Wigley, George, architect of S. Al- 
fonso, Rome i 718 
Wilberforce, the Tipeeates ‘ 698 
William of Orange. . 204 
William Owen, v. Owen. 
Windsor Spring (Missouri) F. 1888 431 
Wiseman, Cardinal, 608. EN co | 
Wittem, Holland, F. 1836, 689; is 
700 712 
Wolf, a polite, Hd Father Paeserts 657 
Wolfe takes Quebec, 1759 206 
Worcestershire, F. at Hanley 
Castle (1844-51) . : « 1008 
Worldliness in the Sanctuary, 
22-3; 523; 102; one of the causes 
of Jansenism ‘ : : .n. 360 
Wulfingh, Mer., C.SS.R., Vicar 
Apostolic of Surinam, 1889 . o 733 
xX 
Xavier, St. Francis (1506- ae 
15S 14220. bbe ; . ° 685 
¥ 
Yellow Fever at New Orleans = 711-712 
York, Cardinal, v. Henry. 
Yorkton, Canada, F. 1904 732 
Young man of Naples warned to 
prepare for death . 5 601 
Young men of Vienna and Blessed 
Clement... A a 667 
Z 
Zaccaria, P.,S.]J., friend of the Saint’s, 
he writes an introduction to his 
Moral Theology, 197; he writes 
against Febronius ; Tr eee 
Zachary Macaulay ; 698 
Zelada, Cardinal, 529; 531; n. ey 553 
Zelanti Cardinals 348 
Zezza, Baron Michael, the Saint 
thanks him for helping Maffei’s 
orphan children . . 468 
Ziska, the Hussite leader, storms : 
Prachatitz, 1820 412 


INDEX O15 

\ Page j; Page 
Zuccari, Philip, Roman advocate and Zucchari, Mgr. Angelo, Bishop of 
Pro-Secretaryof the Congregation of Capaccio, refuses to have the Nea- 

Bishops and Regulars—the Regola- politan fathers in his diocese, 1781 545 
mento, 488-9; Tannoia’s friendly Zurlo, Cardinal (4. 1711, a Theatine, 
feeling towards him, 510, 514, 519- bishop of Calvi, 1756, Card. Arch- 

20, 535; the Saint asks de Paula | bishop of Naples, Dec. 16, 1782). 648 


to beg the help of Zuccari, Feb. 8, Zurlo, Primcess q : f 2. 4226 
rol. ‘ ; : : - 529 | Zwinglians . : : . ‘ 68 
fwittau, Austria, F. 1855 2 ane 7TO 

ERRATA. 


Page 753—1785, The date of Blessed Clement’s ordination should be Mar. 29, not Mar. 25. 
756—1807, Feb. 8, Hylan lege Eylau. 

797, line 4*—Farcere subjectos lege Parcere subjectis. 

820—The date of the suppression of Bischenberg should be 1829-30, not 1829-38. 


The editor in his appendix to vol. i., p. 683, went too far in throwing doubt on the extent of 
St. Alphonsus’ knowledge of French, for Pére Herrmann, C.SS.R., of the Paris Province, has 
pointed out to him at least two instances in which the Saint read a French work quoted by its 
original title with no mention of an Italian translation. 


Mariae Dominae ac Reginae. 


i 


| AR eh el A should I be, most sweet Lady, if I let this work 
go forth without recommending it to thee. _Deign then to 
bless this life of thy great servant and all into whose hands it may 
fall. Within the compass of these pages how many tales have been 
told of those who entered on the morning of life, full of hope, and 
one by one their deaths were recorded in an ever-lengthening scroll. 
As they passed away so must we, writer and readers alike. Life is 
short, eternity alone endures; obtain by thy prayers that all who 
read this book may so live as not to make shipwreck at the last. 
Look down, O my Queen, upon England, thy dowry, in its 
Beendence and unbelief. Unite all Catholics, especially of the 
English-speaking world, in a living faith and true charity, before 
which national antipathies will cease. Grant us breadth of view and 
high ideals. Raise up teachers and workers, leaders and scholars 


among us, and above all give us saints, 
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